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CELEBRATE! 


New column 

25 Ways to Celebrate the Millennium 
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CELEBRATE! (cont'd) 


Initiatives, Millennial Tours, Vision 2000, 
Banners, Funding for Projects 

Celebration Begins! The 

Together 2000, Designed to Keep You Warm, 


Gambling in Nova Scotia, From Our Congregations 


Andrew Kerr Resigns, Heritage Resources, Roots 


And Wings (1999-2000), From Our Congregations 


Covenant Renewal Service, Other People's Wars 

Let's Start Our Third Millennium Together!, 
Celebrate! Day in Cornwall, Celebrate! Float, 
Soynica Project 


CHILD'S WAY, A 


Child is Born, A 

Friends for Ever 

God Chooses a Child to Be a Prophet 
God Protects a Special Baby 

God Uses Our Gifts 

Jesus Blesses Little Children 
Jesus: From an Infant to an Adult 
Jesus Heals a Boy With Epilepsy 
One Child Helps Thousands 

Two Sons Are Saved 

Young Man Learns His Lesson, A 


COVERS - FRONT 


African Virgin and Child 

Arthur Van Seters, Moderator of the 125th General 
Assembly, with his wife, Rowena 

Family Farm Crisis, The 

Fanning the FLAMES 

Fanning the FLAMES of ... MISSION 

International Year of the Older Person 

Jean Vanier: Canada's Disciple to the Disabled 

Parish Nursing 

Presbyterians of African heritage bring new life to 
the church 

"Turn to God -- Rejoice in Hope": World Council 
of Churches meets in Harare, Zimbabwe 

Who Is Jesus? 
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EVERYDAY GOD, AN (cont'd) 


Effects of Human Sacrifices, The 
Graven Images 


Guess What? You Missed the Millennium 


It's Easier to Tell the Truth 
Making It Personal 

Masks We Wear, The 
Rocks Beneath Us, The 
Too Ordinary to Notice 
Wee-Wee-Wee Toe, The 
Who's Teaching Whom? 


FACES OF FAITH 


DeWolf, Brian 
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Wilson, Lois 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


A King? Who Cares? 

Creative Doodling 

Face-to-Face With a Monster 
Festival of Lights, The 

Grace Notes From a Homeless Choir 
Like a Ring of Bright Water 

Peace, Peace When There Is No Peace 
Promise, The: Story of a Family 
Refuge 

Strength 

Warm Thoughts for a Cold Night 
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After the Bombs Stopped: Agonizing Over Kosovo 
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Encountering Jesus 


Healing: Ancient Ministry Rediscovered 


Importance of Opinions, The 
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FOR THE RECORD (cont'd) 


Once and Future Church, The 
We Shall Overcome 


Where Will You Be on St. Valentine's Day 
Whose Birthday Is It Anyway? 


Zeroing in on the Millennium 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Africa, Christian Missions and David Livingstone 
Christian Mission Miracle of the 20th Century, The 
Church and Theological Education, The 


Do You Believe This? 


Reflections on a Moderatorial Year 


Why Celebrate the Year 2000 


Crisis That Calls for Advent Attention, A 
Few Moderatorial Reflections, A 

Getting a Sense of "The Jubilee Thing" 
Nigerian Gratitude, Vision and Courage 
When the Wooden Shoe Is on the Other Foot 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Almond Tree, The: Sign of a Watching God 
Anno Domini: Alas, We Never Knew You 
Anno Domini: Jesus, the True Image 

Ark Isn't Lost, The -- It's in Dawson Creek, 


British Columbia 


Canada's Disciple to the Disabled 


Caring for Our Elders 


Christians Don't Have to Face Mental Illness Alone 


Christmas Stalking 


Current State of Religious Life in Russia, The 
Down, on the Farm: The Reality of Rural Living 
50 Years: the Practice of Human Rights 


Friends in Need 


"God Moves in a Mysterious Way": The Hungarian 


Reformed Church 


History of the Black Church in Canada, The 


How Do You Say Goodbye? 


How the Farm Crisis Affects One Farm: Reflections 


Of a Hog Producer 


International Adoption: Not Easy but Rewarding 
Kids Are From Mars, Dads Are From Moose Jaw 


Lay Ministry Revolution, The 


Low Cost of Redemption, The (Jane Roy) 
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GENERAL ARTICLES (cont'd) 


Memory Revisited, A 


Natural Church Development #1: Your Church Can 


Grow 
Natural Church Development #2: The Art of 
Effective Leadership 


Natural Church Development #3: Unwrapping Your 


Spiritual Gifts 


Natural Church Development #4: Nurturing Passion 


for Jesus 
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Art of Heel-Popping, The 

Out of the Depths: Remembering the Swissair 
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Too Late the Millennium 
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WCC Assembly: Tears of Sorrow, Tears of Joy 
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Why Our Friends Won't Stop, Look and Listen 
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GENERATION Y (cont'd) 


Dying for an Answer 

Going Home, Leaving Home 
Lost and Found 

Questioning Voice, A 

Terror Transformed 
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Weight of the World, The 
When Adversity Comes 


GUIDEPOSTS: Celebrating Our Heritage 
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Election of First Moderator of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 

First General Assembly, 1875, What They Said 
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Norman McMillan, Rev. 
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Thomas McCulloch 
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Ideas for Lent: The Cross That Bloomed 

Ideas for Lent: The Fence That Became a Cross 
It's Not the Play, It's the Passion 

Labour of Love and Light, A 

Little Idea That Grew, A 

Many Branches of a Tree, The 
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MISSION KNOCKS (cont'd) Author Issue Page 
Presbyterian Potatoes: An Idea That Grew Jim Young April 30 
Revenge of the Fruit-Cakes, The Tom Dickey September 29 
Singing Praises to the Changing Seasons Tom Dickey (Kelvin Lack) November 28 
Special Friends Club, The Chricket Yule June 12 
Taking Our Turn in the Rotation Tom Dickey, Ken Jensen October 44 
NEWS Source Issue Page 
Big quarterback upstairs, The Christian Courier January 38 
Evening in Nazareth ENI January 38 
Hail to the Hall! January 35 
Healing and celebration highlight Synod of Jim McKay January 32 
Saskatchewan 
Kenyan Presbyterian minister tackles AIDS Rick Allen January 36 
Nearer, my God, to thee Toronto Star January 38 
Nominees are, The January 53 
Now That the Dust Has Settled: In the Wake of the Ian Clark January 37 
Nairobi Bombing 
Presbyterian receives posthumous honour Kirkland Lake Gazette January 21 
(Archie MacGregor Simpson) 
Presbytery demands redress for fired worker January 34 
Press Club honours Presbyterian (Stevie Cameron) January 38 
Relief work faces long road in wake of Hurricane January 36 
Mitch 
Significant surplus equals wonderful opportunity January 33 
Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario Ray Hodgson January 2 
reshapes itself 
Time to plan, a time to celebrate, A January 35 
Western Ukraine hit by floods January 38 
CBC Newsworld hopes to bridge the moral divide February 36 
Crieff Hills restructures February 35 
Former PWS&D worker finds new work is for the | Globe and Mail February 38 
birds 
Jesus Christ exhibition planned to mark millennium February 38 
Kenyan editor finds Record a good example February 35 
Poll suggests Taiwanese strongly opposed to ENI February au 
mainland rule 
Presbyterian couple receives ecumenical award February 35 
Presbyterian woman working for slave redemption London Free Press February 35 
in Sudan 
Presbyterians strong presence at human rights February 36 
conference 
Tyndale-St. George's appoints new director February 36 
Vancouver Koreans celebrate first missionaries BC Christian News February 36 
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NEWS (cont'd) Source Issue Page 

Corrupt public officials face expulsion from ENI March a7 
Nigerian churches 

English thieves welcome churches' open door policy EN/ March 38 

Minister asks for explanation for "Jesus-less" Calgary Sun, The United Church March 38 
memorial service Observer 

New associate secretary for worship and evangelism March 35 
(James Czegledi) 

Oswald Hoffman elected to hall of fame March 38 

Popular Canadian evangelist dies at 56 Christian Week March 38 
(Terry Winter) 

Presbyterian minister honoured by South Korean March JD 
government (Grace Kim) 

Presbyterians increase their sharing March 33 

St. Andrew's Hall resident hopes to "soar on wings March 36 
like eagles" ( Stephanie McClellan) 

Stewardship conference an ecumenical affair March 37 

Trust fund to support theological education March Se 
(Priscilla and Stanford Reid Trust) 

WCC protests after attack on Kenyan ENI March 38 
environmentalist (Wangari Maathai) 

Affiliation of nine U.S. churches given first approval EN/ April aD 

Church cleaner wipes out competition in ENI April 37 
millennium hymn contest 

Churches ask energy company not to aid April 35 
Sudanese government 

Celine Dion No. 1 for those with sinking feeling April cy 

Foodgrains Bank headed for highest level in April ah 
five years 

From baptism to eldership to ordination Daily News, Prince Rupert, B.C. April 34 

"Homeless" choir performs at Toronto church April 34 

In Ha Lee first Korean to receive Japanese press April a5 
award 

Knox College Convocation April 32 

Letter from Kenya: New constitution only hope Joseph Ngare April 36 

One good thing about the millennium? -- Canada April 34 
Youth 2000! 

Portrait honours Art Van Seters April 32 

Presbyterian chosen Easter Seals' Timmy Belleville Intelligencer April 32 
(Stephen Brown) 

Presbyterian College Convocation, The April 32 

Presbyterian College nominates principal April 32 
(John A. Vissers) 

Presbytery goes on-line (Superior) April ey, 

Synod responds to farm crisis April 33 

This Far by Faith: Celebrating Presbyterian April 31 


African Heritage 


Allan Boesak receives six-year sentence ENI May 35 
Arthur Van Seters elected Moderator-Designate May a2 
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NEWS (cont'd) 


Assembly Council faces intriguing dilemma 

But, you still have to stoop and scoop 

Church Council calls for public education on 
country's addiction to punishment 

Ministers, check your steeples! 

Montreal congregation has busy day 

New president promises spiritual renewal for 
troubled Nigeria 

PWS&D responds to crisis in Kosovo 

Paulette Brown receives YWCA Women of 
Distinction Award 

Saskatchewan congregation in solidarity with 
Christians in Sierra Leone 

Seminary students receive warm welcome in Cuba 

Taiwan and Ontario communities twin 

They had different envelopes 

U.S. academic wins Templeton Prize 


Aid for Kosovo 

Armagh continues to be a shelter from the storm 
As we forgive our debtors 

Buying back slaves not the solution, says UNICEF 
Congregation hopes its church is on the move 


Congregation sets out on new venture in health care 


For whom the Bell toils: John Bell to receive 
E. H. Johnson Award 

Kirk to look at baptism option 

PC meets PM 

Pope hits top of pops (PCC Moderator rumoured 
to be in recording studio) 

Record receives four CCP awards 

Refugees from Kosovo: a call for sponsors 

Seldom used, in excellent condition 

Stewards by Design 


AIDS: Africa's top killer 

Asian churches seek to support native ministry 
But, wait until he runs the spell-check! 

Dr. Denton, we presume 
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Source 
Keith Knight 
ENI 

Wired 


ENI 


Mary Jane Hanson 
Carol Smith 
Woodstock Sentinel-Review 


ENI 
ENI 


All Africa News Agency 
Lynn Thornton 


Duncan Jeffrey 
The Scotsman 


The Globe and Mail 


Dale Woods 


ENI 
Keith Knight 
ENI 


Heart of Ukraine, The: a visit with Filimon Semeniuk Tom Dickey 


Minister named "Citizen of the Year" 
(Peter Bush) 

Recora's fine-feathered friends, The 
(St. Andrew's, Geraldton, Ont.) 


Scottish election forces Assembly to change venue 


Synod worker recognized for volunteerism 
(Margaret Wilson) 

Thought for food: books sent to Nigeria 

Turning plowshares into worship 


Stewart Nichol 


Rick Fee 


Issue 


May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


May 


May 
May 
May 
May 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
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June 


June 
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June 
June 


July/August 
July/August 
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NEWS (cont'd) 


Canadian Presbyterian appointed to war crimes 
tribunal 

Close, plus a cigar 

Conferences celebrate Peter Martyr Vermigli's 
500th birthday 

Don't drop your sewing needle inside (Crieff Hills) 

Give us land, lots of land (Calgary) 

Malawi experience, A (YIM) 

Minister gets bird's-eye view of mission in Korea 

New Zealander Presbyterians fail to find unity at 
Extra Assembly 

PWS&D director visits Balkan region 

Quebec church damaged by storm, but 
congregation's foundation remains firm 

$70-billion debt cancellation is not enough, says 
Jubilee 2000 

Southern partners bring new insights to PWS&D 
meetings 


As election draws near, Guatemala's politicians 
discover religion 

Communal cup, A 

Ecumenical movement out of touch, warms 
theologian 

Learning and sharing 

Learning is truth, truth learning 

Memorial honours early Presbyterian settlers in 
Quebec 

Not a guitar in sight 

PC(USA) General Assembly fairly harmonious 

PWS&D appointment (Jean-Frederic Beauchasne) 

Sermons on the mount 

Stewart Gillan appointed CCTE director 

Truce reached in seven years war 

Vernon congregation offers help to Kosovar 
refugees 


And, now, a word from Our Sponsor 

Building bridges at Kimbercote 

Ecumenical group sponsors workshop on farm crisis 

Exchange program for ministerial personnel 

Golden threads among the silver (workshop) 

Hot under the collar 

Montreal church and CBC making beautiful music 
together 

Presbyterian couple opens seniors residence "with 
a difference" 

Presbytery of Pictou approves overture to 2000 
General Assembly 
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Source 


ENI 


The Guelph Mercury 


Presbyterian Church of Aotearoa, 
New Zealand Web site 


ENI, The Catholic Register 


ENI 


ENI 


Betty Geddes 
John Johnston 


The Presbyterian Outlook 


BC Christian News 


Valerie Dunn 
Peter Bush 


The Globe and Mail 


Ivor Williams 


Issue 
September 


September 
September 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 
September 


September 


September 


October 


October 
October 


October 
October 
October 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


November 
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November 


November 


November 
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NEWS (con'd) 


PWS&D issues emergency appeal following 
Taiwan earthquake 

Ringing in the new millennium 

That, and a granola bar 

Turning the other cheek 

YIM visits Eastern Europe 


Are you listening, Martin? 

Bishop-driven economy, A 

Blessed are the poor in spirit 

Church council tackles debt crisis 

FLAMES international tours co-ordinator appointed 

Food shortages in North Korea still serious 

Presbyterian group in fourth year of singing Good 
News 

PWS&D appointment 

St. Andrew's Hall launches Institute for Elders 
Education 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston: attendance at 
camps booms 

They plowed the fields and gathered at international 
plowing match 


OBITUARIES - PCC MINISTERS 


Armstrong, Rev. Dr. Robert Hugh 
Balsdon, Rev. Dr. Ronald Hugh 
Black, Rev. Douglas 

Butcher, Rev. Dr. Wilfred F. 
Cochrane, Rev. Dr. Charles Clarke 
Isaac, Rev. Dr. William Jessiman Ogston 
Leishman, Helen M. 

MacLean, Rev. Randolph Douglas 
Murray, Rev. John McInnes 
Pandy-Szekeres, Dr. Laszlo 
Robson, Rev. Dr. John Cameron 
Slavik, Rev. Frank 

St. Denis, Rev. Frederic G. 
Thomas, Rev. Dr. Dillwyn 
Wotherspoon, Rev. Dr. Peter 
Young, Rev. Willis Arnold 


PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM 


Adding zip to the annual meeting 
Advice for planning a Christmas pageant 
Failure to win the lace 
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Source 


ENI 
ENI 
ENI 
Brian Johnston 


ENI 


Peter Bush 


Date of Death 


January 25, 1999 
January 4, 1999 
July 11, 1999 
June 27, 1998 
March 9, 1999 
January 5, 1999 
August 15, 1999 
January 13, 1999 
April 8, 1999 
August 9, 1999 
September 24, 1998 
July 1, 1999 
February 27, 1999 
March 18, 1999 
October 23, 1999 
August 16, 1999 


Peter Plymley II 


Issue Page 
November 34 


November 38 
November 39 
November 39 
November 34 


December 36 
December 36 
December 36 
December a5 
December 34 
December 33 
December 34 


December 36 
December 33 


December 33 


December 24 


Issue Page 
April 48 
April 48 
October 48 
March 47 
June 47 
June 47 
December 47 
March 47 
June 47 
November 47 
March 47 
December 47 
May 47 


July/August 47 
December 47 
November 47 


Issue Page 
January 13 
November 13 


May 13 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM (cont'd) 


General Assemblies are gold mines for pollsters 


Hectic clergy schedules 
Latest survey on Presbyterianism 


Measure of a congregation's strength 


Meeting the millennium challenge 
Parking poachers 


Presents for Presbyterians who have everything 


Programs in congregations 


POETRY 


Before the First Day 

Christmas Rush 

Easter Gift 

graduate's moment of grace, The 
In Winter 

Joe's Last Day 

Retreat Camp 

Sarah/ dreaming 

Songs of the Spirit at Duchesne 
Sunset 

Undefeated 

What I Am in Prayer 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
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Peter Plymley II 


Author 


John Nixon Jr. 
Carol Hamilton 
Laurel Stedman 
T.M.D. 

John Grey 

John Grey 

Janet McCann 
A. S. Woudstra 
Frederick Zydek 
Michael S. Glaser 
Marianne Jones 
Fredrick Zydek 


Author 


Bob Spencer Offers Programs to Go Ivor Williams 
Brief Introduction to the Nominees for Moderator 
of the 125th General Assembly, A. (Robert C. 
Garvin, Vernon W. Tozer, Arthur Van Seters) 
Call to Healing Ministry, A 


Class Act, A (Knox class of 1949) 


Calvin Brown 
Joseph C. McLelland 


Created for Life Paulette Brown 
End of Presbyterianism, The Joseph C. McLelland 
Fanning the FLAMES Mark Lewis 


Fanning the FLAMES ... of MISSION 

Graduates '99 (Knox, Presbyterian, Vancouver) 

New DaySpring Arises, A (London, Ont.) Ivor Williams 

125 and counting ... (General Assembly report) John Congram 

Resurrection at Dorothy Lake Marianne Ashbourne 

Memories and Dreams (Knox, Waterdown, Ont.) Chris Vais 

Postscript: Women ... and Mission? (Ewart College) Joseph C. McLelland 

View From the Pews, The Ivor Williams 

With One Foot in the Real World (St. Andrew's- Elaine Nagy 
Newton, Surrey, B.C.) 

With Thanks to God (legacies) 


Tom Dickey 


Issue 
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July/August 
June 
February 
March 
April 
December 
October 


Issue 
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December 
April 

June 
January 
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October 
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May 
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February 
November 


Issue 
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PRESBYTERIAN FORUM 


Should Presbyterians support government-funded 
religious schools? 


Should the church condemn the commercialization 
of Christmas or see it as an opportunity for 
evangelism 


PRESBYTERIAN PROFILE 


Accepting Life's Bounces (Joel Sherbino) 


REVIEWS 


About Myself by Lucie Milne with the Bloomfield 
Family 

Becoming Human by Jean Vanier 

Can God Be Trusted? Faith and the Challenge of 
Evil by John G. Stackhouse Jr. 

Canada's Great Grain Robbery by Don Baron 

Celtic Christianity: A Sacred Tradition, A Vision of 
Hope by Timothy Joyce 

Clergy Women: An Uphill Calling by Barbara 
Brown Zikmund, Adair T. Lummis, Patricia Mei 
Yin Chang 

From Under a Blazing Aspen: Seeking Faith in the 
Back of Beyond by David Webber 

Gems From the Bible by Neil J. McLean 

George Grant Reader, The edited by 
William Christian and Sheila Grant 

Gifts for the Journey by Scott Peck and 
Marilyn von Waldner 

Golden Treasury of Puritan Devotion, A 
compiled and edited by Mariano Di Gangi 

Gospel for the Mature Years, A: Finding Fulfillment 
by Knowing and Using Your Gifts by Harold G. 
Koenig, Tracy Lamar, Betty Lamar 

Henri Nouwen: A Restless Seeking for God 
by Jurjen Beumer 

I Know God's in Here Somewhere: Devotions for 
Groups or Individuals by Gwyneth Whilsmith 

Kids Campfire Book, The by Jane Drake and Anne 
Love, illustrated by Heather Collins, songs by 
Matthew Dewar 

Laugh Shall Be First, The by James A. Simpson 

Listening for the Heartbeat of God: A Celtic 
Spirituality by J. Philip Newell 
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Contributors 


Marion Barclay, Don Hazell, 


Issue 


January 


Catherine Campbell, John Johnston, 


Yme Woensdregt 

Ivan Dambrowitz, Allyson 
Macleod, Janis Erickson, Betty 
Ferguson, Paul Gardiner 


Author 


John Congram 


Reviewer 
Jo Ann and Stephen Sutherland 


Wayne A. Host. 
Laura Alary 


Ivor Williams 
Wayne A. Holst 


Patricia Dutcher-Walls 


John Congram 


J. Gillis Smith 
Harris Athanasiadis 


John Congram 
John Vaudry 


Peter Bush 


Gunar Kravalis 
Peter Bush 


Dorothy Henderson 


John Congram 
Ken Craigie 
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REVIEWS (cont'd) 
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Reviewer 


Of Fiction and Faith: Twelve American Writers Talk John Congram 


About Their Vision and Work by W. Dale Brown 
Prayer: the Hidden Fire by Tom Harpur 
Preaching That Matters: The Bible and Our Lives 

by Stephen Farris 
Precious Days and Practical Love: Caring for Your 

Aging parent by Jim Taylor 
Sabbatical Journey: The Diary of His Final Year 

by Henri Nouwen 
She Said Yes by Misty Bernall: 
Spiritual Care Among the Very Elderly 

by George W. Strong 
Story of Christianity, The: A Celebration of 2,000 

Years of Faith by Michael Collins, Matthew Price 
Streams of Living Water: Celebrating the Great 

Traditions of Christian Faith by Richard J. Foster 
Tofu Mania by Brita Housez 
Travel That Can Change Your Life: How to Create 

a Transformation Experience by Jeffrey Kottler 
Traveling Mercies: Some Thoughts on Faith 

by Anne Lamott 
Twelve Tales for Christmas by J. S. S. Armour 
Virtues of Aging, The by Jimmy Carter 
Who Killed Canadian History? by J. L. Granatstein 
Why Christianity Must Change or Die by John 

Shelby Spong 


REVIEWS: BRIEFLY NOTED/BOOK BRIEF 


Changing Scene, The (Knox, Agincourt) 


Bert Vancook 
John Congram 


John Congram 
Gunar Kravalis 


John Congram 
Peter Bush 


John Congram 
Laura Alary 


John Congram 


Dorothy Henderson 


Ken Borden 


Jean Morris 
Bert Vancook 


James W. May and Jane E. May 


Ian S. Wishart 


Reviewer 


Food Worth Waiting For (Glenview women, Toronto) 


Full Circle: Spiritual Therapy for the Elderly 
by Kevin Kirkland and Howard Mcllveen 

Life and Joy (Varsity Acres, Calgary) 

Prayers From Our Hearts by E. Lynne Geddes 


REVIEWS: FILM 

Patch Adams (Universal Pictures) 

Prince of Egypt, The (DreamWorks Pictures) 
REVIEWS: MUSIC 

Come Know My Joy. Hymns from The Book of 


Praise by The Singers and Players of Beaches 
Presbyterian Church 


Reviewer 

Shaun Seaman 
Heather Chappell 
Reviewer 


Andrew Fullerton 
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REVIEWS: MUSIC (cont'd) 


Prince of Egypt, The 


REVIEWS: RESOURCES FOR CHILDREN 


All Kids Are Our Kids: What Communities Must Do 


to Raise Caring and Responsible Children and 


Adolescents by Peter L. Benson, Carl D. Glickman 
Our Promise to Children edited by Kathleen A. Guy 


Story of the Bible, The: How the World's Best- 
Selling Book Came to Be 


REVIEWS: VIDEOS 


Jesus: The New Way with Tom Wright 


VOX POPULI 


Another Way to Celebrate the Millennium 

Camel's Back, The 

From Alpha to Omega: Reconverting Canada to 
Christ 

Legal Remedy for Moral Failings? 

Living on the Edge: The Challenging Dilemma of 
the Multipoint Charge 

Practical Prodigality 

Ten Commandments or Ten Suggestions 

That Aging Treble Clef 

To Replace or Not to Replace 

Were You Asking? 

Why I Support Independent Schools 


WATSON'S WORLD 
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Reviewer 


Heather Chappell 


Reviewer 


Dorothy Henderson 


Dorothy Henderson 
Dorothy Henderson 


Reviewer 


Clyde Ervine 


Author 
Zander Dunn 
Rod Lamb 


Nick Loenen 
Carol Smith 


Russ Merifield 


David R. Nicholson 


Robert P. Langlois 
Rosemary Doran 
Dick Ford 

Ron VanAuken 


Noel Watson 
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WORD ALIVE 


Acting Like God 

Authority, Preaching & Practice: Yes and No 
Awful Uplifting Experience, An 

Beatitudes & Blessing: The Catechism of Jesus 
Community of the Real Presence 

Dr. Doom & the Dance of the Dead 
Forgiving Debts Is Going too Far! 

Haunted by the Image of Jesus 

Jealousy of Kings & Commoners, The 
Prosaic World, Poetic God 

Summer Singing & Psalm 124 


YOU WERE ASKING? Tony Plomp 

Age-Old Question, An 

Burning Bush Emblem 

Burying Our Talents? 

Delicate Balance, A (presbytery's first duty) 

Going Through the Motions 

Guiding the Courts Minute by Minute 

Interim Ministry, Not Interim Ministers 

Keeping Credit Where Credit Is Due 

Putting Checks on the Balances 

Removing the Barriers to Mutual Consultation 

Respecting Your Elders 

Spiritual Abuse 

CONTRIBUTORS 
1999 

CONTRIBUTOR Issue 

Alary, Laura April 

All Africa News Agency June 

Allen, Rick January 

Ashbourne, Marianne April 

Athanasiadis, Harris July/August 

Baergen, G. John September 
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Ball, Evelyn February 


Ted Siverns 


Issue 
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CONTRIBUTOR (cont'd) 


Barclay, Marion 
BC Christian News 


Beaton, Perry 
Belleville Intelligencer 
Borden, Ken 

Breisch, Dort 

Breisch, Frank 
Brown, Calvin 

Brown, Paulette 

Bush, Peter 


Callaway, Phil 


Cameron, Stevie 
Campbell, Catherine 
Catholic Register, The 
Cawsey, Kathy 


Chappell, Heather 
Charleson, Shirley 
Chenard, Cynthia 
Christian Courier 
CIVEMN 

Clark, Ian 

Clement, John 
Columbia University 
Congram, John 
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Weirdness 
According to the Fortean Times of London, 
England, world-wide weirdness was up a full 
four per cent in the past year, the biggest 
jump since 1993. Increases were seen in 
most categories, including visits by 
aliens, instances of spontaneous human 
combustion, falls from the sky, and sightings of 
water monsters (due largely to a big jump in 
Nessie sightings). Also up were hoaxes and pan- 
ics, ineptitude and stupidity, and cults and con- 
spiracies. Dare we suggest the hand of El Nifio? 
— The Old Farmer’s 1999 Almanac 


RECORDINGS 


You Think You’re Overworked! 
During the course of his ministry in Geneva, 
lasting nearly 25 years, John Calvin lectured 
to theological students and preached an ay- 
erage of five sermons a week. This was in 
addition to writing a commentary on nearly 
every book of the Bible as well as numerous 
treatises on theological 
topics. His correspon- 
dence fills 11 volumes. 
— Christian History 


Circumstances and situa- 
tions do colour life, but 
you have been given the 
mind to choose what the 
colour shall be. 
— John Homer Miller 
(1722-1791) 


The Collapse of Religion 
On the matter of religion, we’d rather 
listen to a woman on the street than to 
God himself, whom we would suspect 
of promoting his own 
interests and resent for 
authoritarianism. That’s 
just the thing, isn’t it; 
that’s the collapse of 
religion in a nutshell. 
— Joan Thomas, 
Winnipeg writer 


Presbyterian-Buddhist Monk? 
“Students of mine ... learned ‘Christian’ 
and universal values in their ‘hearts’ — 
not only from a church, but from their 
families and ... from a Burmese refugee 
camp in Thailand, and while practising 
as a Presbyterian-Buddhist monk in 

Thailand!” 
— from a letter in the Toronto Star, 
September 30, 1998 


New Year’s 
When I go, I’m going to take 
New Year’s with me. 
— Guy Lombardo, popular 
bandleader who, with his 
Royal Canadians, greeted 
the New Year from the main 
ballrooms of leading New York hotels 


Jesus has been the main 

topic of 65,571 books. 

On average, four more 
come out per day. 

— Servant 

magazine 


Truth 
has child eyes and 


Habit of Prayer 

We live in jerky times, as- 
saulted by “urgent” demands. 
For most of our ancestors in 
the Christian way, Scripture 


The past is a resource from 
which we can learn, not a 
shrine at which we worship. 
It is valuable as a guidepost, 


a right fielder’s arm; 
it never fails to get you. 
— from the song 
*“Chameleons” by 


Ruben Blades 


but dangerous if used as a 
hitching post. 
— James Simpson 


and prayer were embedded in routine and validated by 


social structures. Today, those routines have been re- 


placed by fax and telephone. 


Two hundred years ago, it was not at all uncommon 
for Christian barbers, carpenters, homemakers and farm- 
ers to spend an hour or two every day at their prayers. 
Today, I am happy if I can get my contemporaries to 
spend five minutes at them while commuting to work or 
waiting for the wash cycle to be completed at the Laun- 
dromat or sitting with a cup of coffee at break time. The 
old wisdom in this is “Pray as you can, not as you can’t.” 

— Eugene Peterson in The Wisdom of Each Other 


Happier, Longer Marriages 
The odds of having a very happy mar- 
riage are 1.5 times greater for Can- 
adians who attend religious services 
every week than for those who 
don’t attend at all. That is true re- 
gardless of age, education, income, 
religion, Occupation, province or 
residence and decade married. 
— Statistics Canada and 
Canadian Social Trends 
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Whose Birthday Is It Anyway? 


must cope with something no living editor has ever had to 

cope with: ushering in a new millennium. That in the midst 
of mathematicians and calendar-keepers fighting over whether 
the new millennium begins with January 1, 2000, or January 1, 
2001. If our past provides any help, Ephraim Scott, editor of 
the Record during the last transition, saw 1900 as the close of 
the millennium and 1901 as the opening of the new millennium. 
(Please don’t send letters. I have no desire to reopen the date 
debate.) 

With the number of those who will or already have pre- 
dicted disaster at the turn of the century, it is comforting to 
know that, because of the miscalculations of a sixth-century 
Scythian monk, Christ was born four to six years BC. This 
means we have already entered the new millennium with most 
of us being unaware of it happening. Those who predicted the 
end were wrong — again. 

Undeterred by mathematical calculations, we begin this 
issue of the Record with a regular column featuring ideas for 
celebrating the millennium, whenever you wish to celebrate it. 
Coinciding with millennium celebrations is the observance of 
our denomination’s 125th anniversary. At the same time, 
churches around the world are emphasizing the millennium as 
the biblical Year of Jubilee, an opportunity to free poor nations 
from crushing debt and give them a fresh start. All of these ini- 
tiatives will be featured in this column. We invite congrega- 
tions, organizations and church courts to tell us how they plan 
to celebrate these events so that we can share their ideas with 
the whole church. 

Sometimes, in all the excitement over the new millennium, 
we forget it is an event that has meaning only for Christians. 
For all others, it is simply another date on the calendar. So the 
millennium offers Christians a unique opportunity to share the 
basis of our faith with others. With this in mind, the Record 
will be launching a major series of articles under the title “Who 
Is Jesus for Us Today?” This eight-part series will run from 
Advent 1999 (November) until Pentecost 2000 (June). These 


| n the next year or two (depending on your calculations), I 
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John Congram 


eight articles will explore what Presbyterians believe about 
Jesus as we enter the new millennium. They will be designed 
for congregational and small group use. We hope this study 
will become a major part of your millennium activities and you 
will plan to organize small groups to study these articles. Ques- 
tions for discussion as well as other resources will be suggested 
along with each article. 

Because the millennium co- 


Christians incides with the 125th anni- 
versary of the formation of The 
have the best Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
reasons to expect to see articles in the 
Record about our past and 
celebrate the future. With this issue, we begin 
approaching a series of historical photos 
under the title Guideposts. 
millennium; Presbyterians have always 
Canadian survived and frequently pros- 
pered under duress. We have not 
Presbyterians been noted as Christians who do 
have an added much handclapping or flag- 
waving. The next two years 
incentive 


should provide a good test of our 
ability to outlive a party. Maybe 
we should take rocker Mick Jagger’s advice. The last time he 
appeared at the SkyDome in Toronto, he told the crowd, 
“Don’t worry about your Presbyterian backgrounds — just let 
it all loose.” 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


The Christian 


Mission Miracle of 


William 
Klempa 


the 20th Century 


noticed: the 100th anniversary of the Canadian Korean Mission. A confer- 


A n important celebration took place in October 1998 that ought not to go un- 


ence was convened at Victoria University, University of Toronto, and an 
anniversary service held in the Knox College chapel to mark the event. Unable to be 
present, I sent a letter to be read at the service. The Moderator of The United Church 


of Canada, Rev. Bill Phipps, did the same. 


The 100th anniversary of 
the Canadian Korean 
Mission is an opportunity 
for Canadian Presbyterians 
to recognize the Korean 
Christian achievement, to 
give thanks to God and to 
draw lessons for our 
church’s mission in Canada 


The rapid growth of the church in 
Korea is something of a 20th-century 
miracle. Korea has become the most 
“Christianized” nation in Asia with an es- 
timated 25 per cent of the population be- 
ing Christian. This is in stark contrast to 
China and Japan. Christianity came to 
China in 635, yet the number of Chris- 
tians remains at fewer than 10 million. 
Francis Xavier, a Jesuit missionary, intro- 
duced Christianity to Japan in 1549; but, 
today, Christians make up about one per 
cent of the total population. Yet, in little 


more than a hundred years, in addition to several million other Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Christians, there are 10 million Presbyterian Christians in Korea. The Can- 
adian Korean Mission established in 1898 shares in this remarkable achievement. 

While Presbyterianism struggles in former strongholds such as Scotland, the 
United States, Canada and Australia, Korean Presbyterianism is growing by leaps and 
bounds. For example, the Myung Sung Presbyterian Church in Seoul, established in 
1980, has a membership of almost 50,000. Moreover, the congregation is adding new 
people at the rate of 3,000 per year — 60 per cent are new converts, most under 40 
years of age. Truly, in accord with our Lord’s parable of the sower in Matthew 


13:3-9, the seed of the gospel has fallen 
on good soil and produced a bumper crop 
— a hundred times, indeed a million 
times what has been sown. 


Planting Christianity in Korea 
Koreans, not foreigners, planted Chris- 
tianity in Korea. A Korean convert of a 
Chinese Jesuit mission introduced Roman 
Catholicism to Korea; however, it failed to 
grow because laypeople were not versed 
in the Scriptures. Protestant work in Korea 
began with the translation of the Bible. 
Two Scottish missionaries in Manchuria 
worked with five Koreans to translate the 
New Testament into Hangul, the language 
of the minjung, the common people. Suh 
(Continued on page 29) 


Moderator’s Itinerary 


January 10 

Joint congregational service 
Central and Knox’s churches, 
Cambridge, Ontario 


January 12 

Presbytery of Hamilton, Ontario 
January 14 

St. Andrew’s, Thorold, Ontario 
January 17 

Knox, Listowel, Ontario 
January 18 

Presbytery of Huron-Perth, Ontario 
January 19 

Presbytery of Brampton, Ontario 
January 24 


St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal 
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Community in Richmond 
Hill, Ontario. Photo: 


Toronto Star / Ken Faught. 
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LETTERS 


The Other Side of Casinos 
Thank you for the focus on gambling in 
the November Record. This is a discus- 
sion that must take place. However, I 
didn’t get the sense that all cards in this 
debate had been played. 

As a resident of Niagara Falls, the lo- 
cation of one of Ontario’s casinos, I have 
become aware there are undeniably posi- 
tive benefits to having a casino in this 
city. Before the casino, Niagara Falls was 
a depressed community, a poor cousin in 
the Greater Toronto Area. Good jobs 
were scarce, and much of the tourist in- 
dustry closed its doors during the winter, 
leaving people without work. 

Since the “Golden Goose” (as some 
locals call the casino) came to town, many 
tourist attractions stay open throughout 
the year. This keeps people working, sev- 
eral new hotels are being built, and there 
are good, paying jobs with benefits at the 
casino. This means many are able to pro- 
vide for their families. People are going to 
the dentist again and getting their pre- 
scriptions filled again. The city overall is a 
much healthier place. 

I don’t deny the social cost to gam- 
bling. Lives are hurt and destroyed be- 
cause of problem gambling. Gambling 
also stands against the providence of God 
and good stewardship of what God has 
given us. Personally, I can think of about 


WATSON’S WORLD 


{ WAVE You GIVEN ANY THOUGHT 
To ‘YfouR NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS ? 


a thousand more faithful ways to use my 

money. However, I felt a fair discussion 

needed to recognize that communities 

such as Niagara Falls are more prosper- 
ous because of the casino’s presence. 

Doug Schonberg, 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 


I appreciated the article on gambling. It 
was effective at contextualizing the 
expansion of state in- 
duced gambling and in 
reminding readers of the 
church’s policies. 

The August 25th issue 
of the Globe and Mail 
contained an article based 
on a Stats Canada study 
on volunteering and giv- 
ing in Canada — why 
people do it, who does it and regional 
patterns. Buried in it is a stat which 
caught my attention. In 1997, Canadians 
donated $4.5 billion to charities. Another 
$1.28 billion “was spent supporting char- 
ities through charitable gambling.” The 
percentage of revenues derived from 
gambling is growing. As all levels of 
government cut back on social spending 
and in support to charities, it is no sur- 
prise a growing number of charities are 
turning to revenues generated from gam- 
bling activities. 


Shorter letters 
are more likely 
to be published 
and less likely 
to be edited 


NoT REALLY —— T STILL HAVE Some 
LEFT OVER FROM LAST WEAR . 


Of all the requests Justice Ministries 
received from individuals and congrega- 
tions in Ontario between December 1997 
and April 1998, information on church 
policy regarding gambling topped the list. 

Stephen Allen, Justice Ministries, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


I read with interest the article in the No- 
vember Record entitled “Gambling’s 
Painful Payoff.” Having 
attended the challenging 
conference “The Econ- 
omy: A New Bottom 
Line” two weeks prior, 
the timing was great. 
While there, my con- 
sciousness was raised 
about gambling casinos 
in the province and, in 
particular, the case of Brantford where 
the Campaign for a Better Brantford is 
urging residents to take a second look at 
the implications for housing a charity 
casino in Brantford. 

One of the issues coming to light in 
those discussions is the fact that so little 
(about 20 per cent) of the money earned 
in the casino actually goes to charity and 
other needy causes, while the rest goes 
elsewhere: to the province, to promotion, 
to the investors, and even to pay for 
gambling addiction counselling! 


Noel Watson 
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We must be wary not to fall for the 
myths perpetuated around casinos. I 
believe the stakes are too high. 

Wanda Thompson, 
Guelph, Ont. 


From the Trenches 
The author of “A View From the Trench- 
es: Reflections of a Minister’s Spouse” 
and Kathy Cawsey’s “Splinters Off the 
Family Tree” (November Record) have it 
right. We must learn to reach out to 
others in our church and community. We 
must climb out of the ruts of our past, or 
the future of Presbyterianism in Canada 
will be bleak. It’s time to move on. 
John Patterson, 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


Dear Anonymous, 

Your closing question [“A View From 
the Trenches,” Nov. Record] says some- 
thing about our attitude. Jesus did not wait 
for the system around him to change. It 
was he who changed. So what about not 
going to church one Sunday? Put on old 
clothes and help where it is needed; not as 
a minister’s spouse, whose duty it is, but 
as an ordinary Josephine Average, 
unidentified, as in your reflections. 

I don’t mean to belittle your concerns. 
But I suspect we are talking about style 
too often when we should be discussing 
substance. 

Dieter S. Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Pacifism and the Just War 
There is a bitter, perhaps unintended 
irony in the juxtapositioning of Rose- 
mary Doran’s “A Serpent in Eden” with 
Professor McLelland’s “Catch-17” in the 
November Record. 

Pacifism would not have halted the 
Nazi armies 60 years ago. Denmark of- 
fered little resistance in 1940 but was 
still brutally occupied. The French capit- 
ulation did not save its citizens from 
savage Nazi occupation and repression. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s earlier civil dis- 
obedience campaign against Britain 
achieved a measure of success only 
because Britain exercised some human- 
ity and “played by the rules.” Such pas- 
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sive resistance would have availed noth- 
ing in Europe in the ’30s and *40s. 

Perhaps I’m saying in a roundabout 

way that a just war is not inconceivable, 

however deplorable, when pacifism is 

ineffective. 
R. M. Strang, 
Surrey, B.C. 


I served overseas in England and Europe 
with the Canadian army from 1941- 
1944. During that time, as a 21-year-old 
soldier, I became a converted Christian, 
although I had been baptized and attend- 
ed Sunday school and church up to that 
time. Through reading the Bible, particu- 
larly the New Testament, I too had 
strong thoughts that pacifism was the 
only way Christians should respond dur- 
ing that war. But I didn’t take any action 
on that and continued to do what I was 
called on to do as a soldier. 

When the war was over, we found out 
what horrible acts were committed by 
the Germans against the Jews, dissidents 
and others, and by the Japanese against 
their prisoners of war, including many 
Canadians. I realized we had to do what 
we did to end that war. 

I feel strongly that McLelland’s article 
should not have been used in November, 
the month we remember those who gave 
their lives to stop inhumanity to humanity. 

George Dimson, 
West Hill, Ont. 


The answer to the question “Why are 
you NOT a pacifist?” posed in “Catch- 
17” (November Record) is found in the 
previous article, “A Serpent in Eden,” 
which speaks eloquently of a visit to the 
site of a Nazi death camp. For six years, 
we saw Evil on the rampage in Europe. 
There was call after call for justice and 
peace, but every sop thrown to that Cer- 
berus simply whetted his appetite for 
hegemony in Europe. 

John 14:27 is the message spoken by 
the Prince of Peace. His definition of the 
peace he offers is an inner peace, a God- 
given harmony in the face of adversity — 
not the world’s definition of peace (ab- 
sence of conflict, escape from adversity). 

In Canada, we enjoy a freedom de- 
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nied to half the world, a freedom won for 

us by thousands who died in defence of 
freedom in two world conflicts. 

Harold Cameron, 

London, Ont. 


I agree, pacifism is a laudable ideal for 
which we must strive. Nevertheless, it 
may not always be possible to avoid a war 
when some nations have leaders such as 
Saddam Hussein or an Adolf Hitler who, 
with their associates, do not accept Chris- 
tian principles nor have any regard for the 
rights and freedom of other people. There 
are times when their march must be 
stopped, even if it takes a war to do it. 

I say these things as a veteran of one 
war and as a Christian. I hope my rea- 
sons for not being a pacifist are clear. 
Based on Mark 13 alone, I do not see the 
complete abolition of wars until Jesus 
appears again on earth. 

Stewart P. Geddes, 
London, Ont. 


Pen Pals, Anyone? 
The children who received thank-you 
cards from people who received their 
flowers at General Assembly were happy 
to hear that their flowers travelled so far. 

I wonder if there might be children in 
our church across Canada who would 
like pen pals? If they write to Anishinabe 
Fellowship Centre, 287 Laura St., Win- 
nipeg, Man. R3A 1C4, include a picture 
and tell us something about themselves, 
we will match up a pen pal for them. 
This would be a wonderful experience 
for our children. 

Denise Fenez, Director, 

Anishinabe Fellowship Centre, Winnipeg 


Irritated 

As elders of Lakeshore St. Andrew’s 

Church in Windsor, Ontario, we found 

Keith Boyer’s letter (Oct. Record) iritat- 

ing and offensive. The “leaps of logic” 

which he puts forth are both intellectually 
and theologically flawed. They include: 

1. That those of us who support the deci- 
sion of the 122nd General Assembly 
regarding the call to Darryl Macdon- 
ald are part of “the ancient scheme of 
homophobia.” 


2. That the decision of the congregation 
of St. Andrew’s, Lachine, Quebec, “‘to 
choose his [Macdonald’s] ministry 
over denominational affiliation” is evi- 
dence that God’s Spirit does “call 
from tomorrow.” The implication is 
that those who support the 122nd As- 
sembly’s decision are incapable of 
discerning the Holy Spirit’s call. 

3. Who would possibly believe that the 
commissioners of the 122nd General 
Assembly engaged in decision- 
making with any set of priorities other 
than wisdom, grace and love? Yet, 
Boyer implies it was a decision rooted 
in fear and, by implication, one day 
we will be mature enough to choose 
the former over the latter. 

We agree with the editor’s comments 
that ‘‘debates on this issue have increas- 
ingly become repetitious and non-produc- 
tive. Rather than resulting in changing 
people’s convictions, this approach has 
tended to harden people in their views.” 

We submit that, as long as individuals 
such as Keith Boyer draw their conclu- 
sions that homophobia and fear are the 
bases on which support for the Assem- 
bly’s decision was given, we will contin- 
ue to be non-productive. 

Joan Ashley, Russ Banfill, Bill Boycott, 
Marilyn Boycott, Chuck Congram, 
David Francis, Al Jubenville, 

Bob MacDonald, Ed McDermid, 

Alex McRae, Betty McRae, 

Dianne Milec, John Murray, 

Windsor, Ont. 


Reaction to ANN Ad 
The letter (Nov. Record) from Cecil 
MacRae concerning ANN (A New Net- 
work) brought back sad memories for me. 
He said he was alarmed by the propaganda 
published in this advertisement. So am I. 
The success of a similar campaign 
about 10 years ago prompted me to leave 
the United Church, where I had been a 
regular member for some 40 years, and 
join the Presbyterian Church. I remember 
too well how well-meaning supporters of 
gay rights took over the agenda. Our dis- 
cussions started with whether practising 
homosexuals and lesbians should be or- 
dained or prayed with to ask God for for- 
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giveness and help not to sin again. They 
turned a polite, reasoned theological dis- 
cussion based on the Bible and logic into 
a well-organized fight to justify and legit- 
imize lesbian and homosexual practice. 
They used every means at their disposal, 
including ridicule and tears. 

I think the Record would be well- 
advised to refuse to accept advertise- 
ments from an organization that appears 
to be intent on spreading distress, turmoil 
and a similar loss of fellowship in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

John M. Conrod, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 


It was with wry amusement that I read 
Cecil MacRae’s letter. I am a subscriber 
to ANN, which is not affiliated with any 
other publication. Bewildering as it may 
seem, ANN is supported by thoughtful 
Presbyterians who do not simply stand in 
church and mechanically read aloud the 
words on page 25 of Living Faith. 

I admire the congregation of St. An- 
drew’s, Lachine, Quebec, for their 
courage in acting according to their con- 
victions. I am certain this decision was 
made after much intelligent interaction 
with the Holy Spirit. 

Joan M. Bell, 
Toronto 


From a Critical Fan 

I have been a fan of Kathy Cawsey for 
some time and look forward to her 
straightforward comments in the Record. 
But I have two questions about her appar- 
ent point of view on the homosexual issue. 

First, is she really afraid The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada will become 
smaller, or even be destroyed, if we do 
not accept practising homosexuals? My 
experience says that, by taking a firm 
stance, our denomination may grow! 

Second, is Kathy aware the Bible 
does not sit on the fence when it con- 
demns homosexual practice? It is a sin as 
deplorable as murder or adultery. 

On the other hand, should we drive 
“gays” out of our church? I say no. We 
need to comfort and guide them. 

Gary Chiang, 
Ancaster, Ont. 
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Beatitudes & Blessing: 
The Catechism of Jesus 


Matthew 5:1-12 


erhaps we should express our New 
Pre resolutions by publicly 
reading the Sermon on the Mount 
on a Sunday in January. Members of the 
congregation would respond after each 
of verses three to 11 with a hearty 

“Amen.” Could we do it? 
The significance of 

the Sermon on the Mount 
is widely acclaimed as 
expressed here in the 
words of someone signed 
“Anonymous”: If you 
were to take the sum 
total of all the authorita- 
tive articles ever written 
by the most qualified of 
psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists on the subject 
of mental hygiene 

- if you were to combine them and refine 

them and cleave out the excess verbiage 

- if you were to ... have these unadulter- 

ated bits of pure scientific knowledge 

concisely expressed by the most capable 
of living poets, you would have an awk- 
ward and incomplete summation of the 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Is this a realistic ethic for contem- 
porary Christians? The New Testament 
scholar Joachim Jeremias observed that 
the Sermon on the Mount has been inter- 
preted three ways throughout the years: 

1. Perfectionist. The Sermon is Jesus’ 
call to perfection on the part of his 
disciples. It is a requirement of those 
who are followers of Jesus. 

2. Idealist. The teaching cannot be ful- 
filled. The Sermon is an impossible 
ideal that moves the hearer to despair. 
It is preparation for the gospel 
(praeparatio evangelica) which 
drives the followers of Jesus into the 
arms of grace. 

3. Interim Ethic. The teaching is of ex- 
ceptional laws intended for an interim 
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Lives lived in the 
grace of God will 
be marked by 
conflict and an 
unwillingness to 
collude with the 
“powers that be” 


period or what scholars call eschato- 

logical laws for the Last Days. Those 

living in the Last Days could afford to 
set aside more “practical” life-styles. 

However we understand the Sermon 
on the Mount, it certainly has something 
to do with the way Christians live. To 
say “Amen” to the 
Beatitudes is to be in 
conflict with much of 
what is taken for grant- 
ed in our everyday 
lives. When Gospel 
people take to the 
streets with this “gaunt- 
let flung down” before 
the world’s accepted 
standards, something 
will change. Lives 
lived in the grace of 
God will be marked by conflict, collision 
and an unwillingness to collude with the 
“powers that be.” Such lives will act 
something like yeast in dough, salt to the 
insipid and light in darkness. 

Note that there is no blessing sounded 
here for those who use and abuse others 
or live for themselves and the accumula- 
tion of power and possessions. The 
blessing is for those who associate their 
lives with the orphans and widows, the 
poor and the suffering. Blessed are those 
who join Jesus’ concern for the hungry, 
the homeless, the hapless and the help- 
less. “Blessed are those who make the 
music of happiness for others’ (Norma 
Koenig). 

The Sermon on the Mount begins 
with a notation that Jesus sat. The refer- 
ence is to official teaching, authority, ex 
cathedra with its literal meaning “from 
the seat.” Although Pharaonic Egypt and 
the ancient Greeks used chairs, they were 
hardly known or used elsewhere in the 
world. Where they were used, they were 
either ceremonial or a “seat” of authority. 


Ted Siverns ° 


Comfortable chairs are relatively new 
and, as the debate in Canada’s Sikh com- 
munity shows, they require tables and 
the acquisition of a different culture. 

The introduction continues with “he 
opened his mouth,” indicating something 
special such as a Greek oracle or a 
prophetic word. The verb that follows, 
“saying,” is in the imperfect tense, indi- 
cating a repeated, habitual action — 
Jesus customarily or regularly said this. 

The Greek word makarios, usually 
translated “blessed” or “happy,” also 
bears consideration. It does not mean the 
sensation of pleasure. In Brave New 
World, Aldous Huxley suggested that, to 
get the sensation of pleasure, people 
would use drugs — choosing “happi- 
ness” over freedom. As I understand 
C. S. Lewis’s argument in The Problem 
of Pain, we do not insist on happiness on 
any terms for those we love but would 
rather see them do what it nght and good 
and true even if suffering is the result. 
The blessing of the Beatitudes is not the 
“ha ha” of laughter but the security of 
living in the love of God. It refers to a 
life lived independent of the alterations, 
interruptions and happenstance of life. 9 


For Discussion and Reflection 


e How do you regard the ethic of the 
Sermon on the Mount as suggested in 
the choices provided by Jeremias? 


e¢ How does your understanding of the 
end of time affect your behaviour? 


e What are the differences between the 
Beatitudes in Matthew and those found 
in Luke 6:17, 20-23? 

e Although we haven't looked beyond the 
Beatitudes, how is the Sermon on the 
Mount a manifesto to discipleship, the 
Magna Carta of faith or maybe even a 
catechism of Jesus for his followers? 


L. E. Ted Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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Ten Commandments 
or Ten Suggestions 


David R. Nicholson 


any people in the Christian 
Church and outside it face the 
temptation to adjust their be- 


liefs and convictions to suit the passing 
fads of our time. This adjustment may 
arise from a sincere desire to be relevant. 
It may also result from a desire not to be 
different from the pre- 


to their own desires and preferences. An 
absolute, God-centred standard of nght 
and wrong is foreign to many in our 
society and in our churches. 

The inevitable and logical conclusion 
of this way of thinking and living is 
chaos. When every individual does that 

which is right in his or 


dominant view of soci- her own eyes, faith and 
ety. When the Church What happens trust in God and in 
makes such accommoda- When the Ten God’s revealed truth is 
tions, the result is often a unnecessary. If there is, 
diluted and ineffective Commandments in fact, no God to whom 
Christianity. become the Ten © we are ultimately re- 

Sadly, we can no Suggestions? sponsible, what 1s wrong 


longer look for support 
of traditional Christian 
values in many public institutions. Neither 
do we see a Christian life-style exempli- 
fied through much of the modern media, 
especially in films and television. On the 
contrary, we often see a high standard of 
moral values caricatured and ridiculed. 
Increasingly, the individual or church 
that speaks out against pornography, per- 
missiveness and moral pollution is in a 
minority position. For many people to- 
day, there are no absolutes. They do not 
believe it is possible to say “This is true” 
or “That is wrong.” Instead, many claim 
the right to act in any situation according 


YOU PROBABLY 
SHOULD NOT 
KILL ANYONE 

UNLESS YOU 

REALLY HAVE TO 


TEALING IS NOT A 
ICE THING TO DO 


with stealing, lying or 
even taking human life 
in certain situations? If there is no God, 
there is no ultimate ground for moral 
behaviour. The Ten Commandments 
become merely the Ten Suggestions. 

The rejection of absolutes is not new. 
As far back as the Garden of Eden, 
Adam and Eve refused to accept God’s 
standard. They decided for themselves 
what was good in their own eyes. The re- 
sult was expulsion from the Garden. In 
modern life, the results of refusing to live 
by God’s standards are alienation, bore- 
dom, meaninglessness, absence of self- 
worth and unhappiness. La 


David Nicholson is 
the minister of 
First Church in 
Pembroke, 

Ont. 


re 


Ronald 


has been a friend of the 
Hall for most of his adult 
life. Although most of my 
contact with him was 
casual — a cup of coffee, 
help with new I.D. and the 
like — over time, we came 
to know each other well. 
Three years ago, our rela- 
tionship took a dramatic 
turn. One wintry morning, I 
_ found him lying sideways 
_in the slush outside the 
Hall. His last handful of 
_ dollars was on the ground, 
_ partially protected by his 
fallen body. He was still 
alive — truly a miracle. In 
his desperation, and in his 
pitiful, semi-conscious 
state, he had managed to 
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If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
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Guess What? 
You Missed the Millennium 


uddenly, it’s 1999, and we’re one 
S year closer to the millennium. 

I said “closer” because there’s a 
division of opinion on when that millen- 
nium will happen. The mathematically 
inclined insist the millennium comes 
when the year 2000 turns into the year 
2001. We don’t start counting at 0, they 
insist; we start counting at 1. So a 10, 
100 or a 1000 is the end of one series, 
not the beginning of the next. 

For the mathematically challenged, 
though, the most noticeable change will 
occur when the 19 turns into a 20. And 
the mass media, of course, will exploit 
that perception. The media, generally, 
have never been noted for self-discipline 
or restraint. In his book Emotional Intelli- 
gence, Daniel Goleman claims a sign of 
emotional maturity is a person’s willing- 
ness to defer pleasure. On a small scale, 
instead of gobbling that cookie right now, 
we are willing to wait until we can enjoy 
it better with a cup of tea later. On a lar- 
ger scale, we save now so we can have a 
retirement income later. Measured by 
Goleman’s standards, the mass media 
generally have the emotional maturity of 
a child going through the Terrible Twos. 

So, for most people, the millennium 
will begin with a glori- 
ous bash this coming 
New Year’s Eve. 
But the whole 
discussion is 
academic; 


because, if there is anything significant 
about 2,000 years after the birth of Jesus, 
it has already happened. The millennium 
probably occurred some time between 
1994 and 1996. 

Blame the confusion on an obscure 
Greek monk named Dionysius Exiguus. 
In our year 532, he was 


Jim Taylor 


Herod’s reign — Jesus was born some 
time between 6 and 4 BC. Which means 
the millennium passed a few years ago. 
Without fanfare. Much like the birth of 

Christ. 
The Magi made a splash, but they 
may not have shown up until a year or 
more later. The actual 


ordered to recalculate the The fact the birth was recognized, ac- 
Roman calendar. Until cording to Luke’s gospel, 
then, the Romans had millennium only by a bunch of 
dated everything from the passed a few smelly, illiterate shep- 
founding of the capital herds who had seen a vi- 
city. But a Christian em- years ago sion in the night skies and 
peror wanted to convert may hold the came carousing through 
everything to a new calen- the silent streets to check 
dar which made Christ’s authentic it out. Even though King 
birth the watershed, the ppillennium David had been a shep- 
division between BC and herd, shepherds did not 
AD — “Before Christ? Message belong to the upper-crust 


and “Anno Domini,” the 
Year of our Lord. 

The problem, of course, was no one 
had bothered keeping records for the 
birth dates of peasants’ children. They 
kept pretty accurate records for Roman 
emperors. Even for governors of Roman 
provinces. But certainly not for con- 
quered peoples such as the Jews in the 
poverty-stricken backwaters of Palestine. 

So Dionysius Exiguus had to work 
backwards on whatever evidence he 
could find. He got it about 99 per cent 
correct. But not quite perfect. According 
to his calendar, King Herod (known as 
Herod the Great mostly because he began 
rebuilding the Temple in Jerusalem) died 
in 4 BC. Yet, according to Matthew’s 
gospel, the Magi, the so-called Wise 
Men, visited this same Herod to find out 
where the new king had been born. 
Something doesn’t quite compute. 

If the Bible is correct — and 
I see no reason to doubt the oral 
traditions connecting Jesus’ 

birth to the final years of 


of Bethlehem society. So 
the birth passed pretty much unnoticed. 

And, maybe, that’s how it should be. 
Because a unifying message of this 
man’s birth, death and resurrection is 
that really important things don’t happen 
with a fanfare of trumpets and a blaze of 
publicity. They happen in the corner of 
your eye, a flicker in peripheral vision 
that only a few people notice. 

Important things start as insignificant- 
ly as a beat of a butterfly’s wings. It’s 
only later we realize that beat influenced 
the direction of a typhoon hitting Tokyo. 
The things that make a difference may be 
no more than a hand held in the dark- 
ness. An encouraging postscript in a 
letter. A generous impulse. 

Change starts in small ways. The little 
things we do affect the harmony of the 
universe. Not some accidental multiples 
of the 10 fingers we learned to count 


on. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


My dear editor: 


I hope the festive season has not 
drained your tank of goodwill toward 
persons. 

It seems cruel that most congrega- 
tions have but barely recovered from the 
decompression process that follows the 
turning of the year when they are sub- 
merged in the dreaded Annual Congre- 
gational Meeting — preparations for and 
realization of. At good old GNP (St. 
George-North Park Presbyterian), Dr. J. 
Paddyngton Bayer (J.P.) decided to forgo 
the honour of chairing the meeting this 
year. He hasn’t exactly admitted defeat, 
but has found the opportunity to enrich 
his ministry by taking a course on “The 
E-Mail Pastor.” It will be held in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, over the very Febru- 
ary weekend designated for the annual 
meeting. 

There was some grumbling when he 
announced his intention and course 
choice to the session. Some remembered 
how hard it was to persuade J.P. he did 
not need a lead-lined apron to sit in front 
of his new computer. (This is all he has 
managed to do, though he looks thought- 
ful doing so, in the six years since GNP 
entered the wonderful world of keyboard 
communication.) He has found the 
screen-saver graphics to be soothing and 
less bother than an aquarium. Most of 
the ruling elders were sympathetic, how- 
ever, considering the ineradicable mem- 
ories of last year’s annual meeting. 

J.P. had determined “‘to give some zip 
and pep” to what had been, admittedly, a 
dreary succession of reports to the share- 
holders. Financial statements were al- 
ways alarming to someone, no matter 
what the size of the amount on either 
side of the balance sheet. Despair that 
“so many don’t bother to come” elicited 
suggestions to change the date and time 
and/or to offer more food. And occasion- 
al breaches in the blest tie that binds all 
hearts in Christian love were J.P.’s job to 
smooth over as “vigorous exchanges of 
deeply shared concern.” 

He wasn’t sure how to make the 
whole process “hum with the energy of a 
congregation on the move,” as he put it 
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to his associate, Rev. Millicent MacPher- 
son (known to her friends as Millimac 
and to J.P. as the Unguideable Missile). 

‘You mean less like reruns from the 
Weather Channel and more like the Fox 
network?” she asked. “Or less like Jerry 
Springer and more like Washington 
Week in Review? 

He looked at her blankly and decided 
to change the subject and keep his own 
counsel. 

In the end, he decided to go with a 
“modern business” approach. For the 
vote on the budget, he 


thinking the term vulgar. Once, in a mo- 
ment of forgetfulness, he referred to it as 
her Etch-a-Sketch, remembering the fas- 
cinating toy he had once purchased for a 
nephew. Hell had no fury like a tekkie- 
feminist who thought herself scorned. 

It wasn’t J.P.’s intention that Milli- 
mac actually use her lap-top for anything 
important, not even for minutes. He sim- 
ply wanted her to “click it now and then” 
to “add a touch of the modern business 
world to the proceedings.” Alas for J.P., 
when word got out that the hall would be 

“wired” (in more than one 


would assume the role of sense), four board of 
chief executive officer Adding zip managers members, three 
(not much of an effort). to the annual trustees and six ruling 
He had special covers meeting elders came equipped 


printed to enfold the an- 
nual reports. On the front, 
underneath the title “For God and GNP” 
(there wasn’t room to spell it out) em- 
bossed in gold gothic lettering, was an 
artist’s sketch of St. George slaying a 
dragon labelled “Deficit.” On the back, 
were head-and-shoulders shots of the 
happy staff surrounding a photo of J.P. in 
a cardigan with leather elbow patches, 
sitting at a book-covered desk and pon- 
dering the copy of the Hebrew Scriptures 
he got from the Bible Society as a stu- 
dent minister. Millimac ungraciously re- 
marked that the ancient Scriptures were 
upside-down; but he was not to be daunt- 
ed, swearing her to silence and resting in 
the likely assurance that no one else 
would know. 

He also bought a laser-beam pointer. 
It was while practising with this new bit 
of high-tech equipment, waving it about 
and rasping “Luuuke ... | am your 
father,” that he was surprised by his sec- 
retary. Accidentally pointing the beam at 
the full-length mirror before which he 
robed on Sundays, he nearly blinded 
himself as the reflected light caught the 
bridge of his nose. 

Beginning now to detect incipient 
daunts in his confidence, he none the less 
pushed on and asked Millimac to bring 
her “portable thing-a-ma-jig” to the 
meeting. He hated calling it a “lap-top,” 


with their lap-tops, not to 

mention the president of 
the Young Couple’s Club who taught 
computer science at a local community 
college. 

Three hours into the meeting, they 
were still on the hefty investments port- 
folio that made up GNP’s endowments 
fund. J.P.’s jaunty boutonniére had wilt- 
ed and his beautifully coloured pie-charts 
lay scattered about on the floor or up- 
side-down on the tables, bearing the 
doodlings of those who had managed to 
stick it out so far. 

To top it all off, J.P. had been so busy 
with his plans and preparations, he had 
neglected to attend the local ministerial. 
He had not known that the Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity was to be fol- 
lowed by the Month for Inter-Faith Un- 
derstanding. The idea was that a visitor 
from another faith would attend “a typi- 
cal business meeting” of each participat- 
ing group “to further understanding at 
the grassroots level.” The visitor to 
GNP’s annual meeting was J.P.’s good 
friend Rabbi Herschel Cohen from 
Temple Emmanuel who, unlike J.P., 
could read Hebrew, upside-down or not. 


Yours in a businesslike fashion, 


ev Woty EC 
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Canadas Disciple 
to the Disabled 


by Leslie Scrivener 


ll his life, Jean Vanier has trusted 

in his guiding light or intuition. He 

calls it following his star. It has led 
him where few of us could follow. 

He left the navy to be a priest. He left his 
studies before ordination and became a 
philosophy professor. He left the University 
of Toronto in his mid-30s to live obscurely 
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Jean Vanier devotes 
his life to tearing 
down walls that 

confine the afflicted 


with two disabled men in a village in 
France. And from that simple, instinctive 
act was born L’ Arche, the international 
community of homes for the intellectually 
disabled — now more than 100 around the 
world with 24 of these in Canada. 

“T have always been naive, with the lack 
of a plan,” Vanier said before the Massey 
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lecture which he gave at Convocation 
Hall in Toronto last November. This 
poor planner, the son of Pauline and 
Georges Vanier (a former governor gen- 
eral), is one of the world’s remarkable 
men. 

“T am happy. I live in the present, not 
so much in the future making plans. If 
you live fully in the present, you have an 
intuition about what is to be done.” 

Some might compare him to Mahatma 
Gandhi, the great soul, who revolution- 
ized India as he identified with the poor, 
the outcasts and the untouchables. Vanier 
says he was deeply influenced by Gandhi. 

He is wary of institutions. The theme 
of the first Massey lecture was his fear of 
the walls that separate people. ““We must 
do what we can to diminish walls, to 
meet each other. Why do we put people 
with disabilities behind walls?” he asked. 
Vanier has come to believe that “those 
with intellectual disabilities are among 
the most oppressed and excluded in the 
world.” He has seen the brutal mis- 
treatment of people with intellectual 
disabilities. 

Vanier says it is our fear of those who 
are different, those who challenge our 
authority, our certitude, and our value 
system. “We are all so frightened of los- 
ing what is important for us, the things 
that give us life, security and status in so- 
ciety. We are frightened of change and, I 
suspect, we are even more frightened of 
our own hearts.” 

His simple belief was that the dis- 
abled, our outcasts, could live best in a 
family-like setting where distinctions be- 
tween helpers and the helped were min- 
imized. The intellectually disabled, the 
people we may think of as mad or find 
awful to look at, are not simply a prob- 
lem in his view. 

In Becoming Human, the book com- 
piled from the Massey Lectures and pub- 
lished by Anansi Press, he writes of a 
French doctor who, when his daughter 
was born with a disability, said, “What 
have I done to God that he should send 
me such a disaster?” 

The disabled are not disasters to 
Vanier; they are his teachers, he says. 
“They need laughter and play; they need 
people who will celebrate life with 
them.” Every child, every person, Vanier 
writes, “needs to know that they are a 
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source of joy; every child, every person 
needs to be accepted.” 

Vanier radiates empathy as he enters 
a room, takes each person’s hand and 
looks at each one with a gentle, penetrat- 
ing look. His is not the busy world of 
current events and people. As he walks, 
he rests his hand comfortably on his 
companion’s shoulder, though they have 
only met. When the name of newspaper 
mogul Conrad Black is mentioned, 
Vanier asks who he is. 

“Jean has always been serene,” said 
Bruce Stock, an aide-de-camp to the 
Vaniers in the 1960s. “His mindset is so 
completely different and apart from the 
ordinary, it takes you aback.” 


“Every person 
needs to know 
that they area 
source of joy” 


But like any of us, Vanier has had 
those difficult encounters on the street 
with people in need. On a Paris street, a 
dishevelled woman shouted at him to 
give her money. “I became frightened. I 
had an appointment and I didn’t want to 
be late so I gave her a little money and 
went on my way.... I was frightened of 
being swallowed up by her pain and her 
need.” 

He says it’s easy to give food to a 
beggar knocking on our door. “But if he 
keeps coming back with his friends — 
then what do we do?... We are fright- 
ened that the beggar is calling on us to 
change our life-style. 

“We are all frightened of the ugly, the 
dirty. We all want to turn away from 
anything that reveals the failure, the pain, 
sickness and death beneath the brightly 
painted surface of our ordered lives. Civ- 
ilization is, at least in part, about pretend- 
ing that things are better than they are.” 


He doesn’t suggest inviting the home- 
less to move in with you. Don’t invoke 
the impossible, he says. Think of what 
you can do. “Visit the dying in the hos- 
pital. Help an old lady on your street. If 
your heart is opening up, the heart of the 
little old lady opens up and something 
beautiful is happening.” 

Now 70, Vanier lives in the same 
French village where he started L’ Arche 
(French for the ark) 34 years ago. He 
travels often, giving retreats and visiting 
L’ Arche communities. 

He gave up what most of us would 
consider worldly success to be with a 
French priest, Father Thomas Philippe. 
“T knew my life was bonded to his ... I 
had very deep experiences of God in his 
presence. It was obvious just to go 
ahead. When you’ ve got a good master, 
why pretend that you are a master? In 
our world, we are formed by books, not 
by wise and holy men.” 

Some of the young people who work 
at Daybreak, the L’ Arche home in Rich- 
mond Hill near Toronto for 44 men and 
women with disabilities, had not heard of 
Vanier when they came to live among 
the intellectually disabled. But they live 
out his ideas. Sometimes, they take the 
core members, as the people with dis- 
abilities are called, to medical appoint- 
ments or go to the movies, have tea, go 
dancing, do laundry together. 

Others are more demanding. Chris 
Jarvis lives with Michael, 29, who can- 
not speak, dress or care for himself. But 
Jarvis, 22, waves off any suggestion of 
personal sacrifice in what he does. “To 
be with Michael is a really sacred thing, 
knowing him as intimately as I do. I get 
to know Michael in different ways. He 
communicates with his eyes and his 
smile is amazing. Communication is as 
clear as if we were talking back and 
forth.” 

Joe Egan has been part of L’ Arche 
for 25 years. He is responsible for the 
eight L’Arche communities across 
Ontario. “The most striking thing for 
me is [Vanier’s] humility,” says Egan. 
“He recognizes there’s a gift in every 
person.” 9 


Leslie Scrivener is faith and ethics reporter 
for the Toronto Star. Reprinted with permis- 
sion — The Toronto Star Syndicate. 
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Allowing God to speak to you personally through the written Word 
efore lectio, | had no idea what 


spirituality was,” says Ann Gruger, 
ON a Presbyterian elder. “In church, I 
( VJ nm ) sometimes felt the presence of 


God. I always thought this was nice, but it 


pres @ ee ce io wasn’t lasting. I also wondered if it was a 
pat if et product of my own imagination.” 
Sa “aNe Gruger worships at a small church 


and about 150 miles from the British Colum- 

= i bia-U.S. border. She participates in a 
WA weekly /ectio divina group started by her 
pastor in September 1996. In February 


1997, two more groups began meeting at 
re the church. Another group formed in 


April 1998. 


“In the lectio group, I have become 
conscious of God, or the Holy Spirit, 
right there among us,” Gruger comments. 

Yy y “T knew some of these people before we 
a. began the group, but not all. Now, they 
te 7a feel like my brothers and sisters in Christ 


— my family.” When her husband was 

hospitalized recently with life-threatening 

pneumonia, she says she coped with the 

ya crisis better than she would have before. 

John Mears, another lectio partici- 

pant, says he has learned to appreciate “a 

full spectrum of authentic expressions of 
faith I wasn’t willing to recognize be- 


fore. This appreciation now extends to 
the whole congregation.” 


Margaret John finds help for everyday 
problems. “If ve got a problem that’s up- 
permost in my life, there’s a calming in- 


fluence when I go to lectio. It allows me 
to look for a way to deal with it in love.” 


Two participants even claim their mar- 
riage was revitalized by being in a lectio 
group together. “When we first started,” 
says Dennis Nill, “Judy and I were focus- 


ing on the differences between us — 
going through tough times. We heard 
each other say things in lectio we weren’t 
hearing anywhere else. It was the begin- 


e ning of knowing what God was doing in 


by Judy Dearborn Nill 
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prayer. 


the circle as they wish. 


analysing, choosing or deciding. 


D 


Vest (Upper Room Books, 1997). 


each other’s life and in our life together.” 

Lectio divina, or holy reading, is de- 
scribed by Rev. Kristine Haig, who leads 
workshops on the practice of lectio, as 
“praying the Scriptures.” The practice of 
meditative reading of sacred texts traces 
its roots to the pre-Christian era, but it is 
most closely associated with the early 
monastic traditions. The Rule of Bene- 
dict from the sixth century, for instance, 
advises monks to do lectio daily. 

The practice spread throughout the 
church during the Middle Ages. Reform- 
ers such as John Calvin and the English 
Puritan Richard Baxter practised lectio, 
but non-intellectual approaches to Scrip- 
ture fell into disfavour following the Age 
of Enlightenment. 

Lectio is not Bible study. “It is com- 
plementary to, not a substitute for Bible 
study,” Haig explains. “We need both.” 
With lectio, there is no attempt to 
analyse or interpret the text. Instead, you 
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7a de eee tor | ectio Divina Groups 


| The leader asks participants to close their eyes and centre with breathing or 


After a minute or two, the leader slowly reads a short passage of Scripture 
twice. The Scripture may be taken from the lectionary or selected at random. 
Participants listen for a word or phrase that attracts their attention. During a 
one-minute silence following the reading, members of the group focus on 
the word or phrase by mentally repeating it to themselves. The leader then 
goes around the circle, allowing each person to say the word or phrase 
aloud. Members may pass on this or any step. 


The leader asks another participant to read the text again. Members are 
instructed to notice how their lives are touched by the word or phrase to 
which they’ ve been drawn. After a two-minute silence, participants may 
share a feeling, reflection or sensory impression. 


/ | Before the final reading aloud, the leader directs people to open themselves 
to whatever God may be inviting them to be or to do in the coming week. 
Several minutes of silence follow and, then, participants share again around 


With all these steps, the leader emphasizes this is an interactive process 
in which participants approach God through the written word and the prayer 
it inspires. They are listening, receiving and being invited, rather than 


Moving around the circle one last time, members pray silently or aloud for the 
person on their right for strength to respond to God’s invitation. The silence 
may continue, other intercessory prayers and the Lord’s Prayer may be added, 
or members may discuss the process (especially if they are new to it). 


Adapted from Gathered in the Word: Praying the Scripture in Small Groups by Norvene 


absorb a passage of Scripture prayerful- 
ly, allowing God to speak to you person- 
ally through the written word. 

“This isn’t primarily about under- 
standing the text of the Bible,” says 
Haig. “It’s about understanding us. In 
praying with the Bible, we’re trying to 
understand God’s will for our lives.” 

In a lectio group, Haig adds, partici- 
pants develop “a capacity to engage in 
the corporate experience of silence — a 
powerful experience. Sometimes, we talk 
so much, the Spirit can’t get a word in 
edgewise.” 

Individual and group practice of lectio 
divina has made a come-back among 
both clergy and lay Christians since the 
1970s. First revived by Roman Catholics, 
it moved into Protestant churches through 
authors such as Presbyterian Marjorie 
Thompson, Anglican Norvene Vest and 
Methodist Robert Mulholland. It is taught 
at seminaries, retreat centres, conferences 


The congregation of 
Summerside Presbyterian Church 


ls seeking a minister who will: 
make the Bible relevant to life today 
involve people of all ages 
empower lay leadership 
advocate in the community 
act as a resource for individuals and 
groups 
demonstrate strong communication skills 
and flexibility 


For more information, please contact: 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Interim Moderator 
Box 32, Tyne Valley, P.E.|. COB 2CO 
Phone: (902) 831-2341 
Accepting applications until January 22, 1999. 


Presbyterian Lapel Pins 
The “Burning Bush” enameled in three 
colours on gold plated pin. $4 each or $3.50 
in quantities of 10 or more. Send orders to: 
St. Lawrence Presbyterian Church 
‘h C. Withers, 439 Briarhill Ave. 
London, ON N5Y 1P3 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


at 


“Set: f 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc., and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 
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Guideposts 


Our Heritage 


pen air Communions were common among Presbyterians during the early 
days of Canada. Travelling ministers met with people wherever they could 
gather, because there was often no church building. Psalms were sung, prayers 
said, a sermon preached. The communicants looked upon the sacrament, often 


observed only yearly, as a special and sacred occasion. 


Where do your mission givings go? 
Find out by using these excellent resources. 


Mission Partnerships ¢ 
The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


A six-part study that 
explores the joys and 
challenges of being in 
partnership. 
Adult/Youth $11.30 


Let’s Go to the Lord’s 
Cornfield — features our 
partners in Central America 
(12 min.) 


The School That Makes a 

Difference — the story of 

Fransisco Coll School in 
Guatemala (5 min.) 


Presbyterians Sharing. . . 
Your Money Makes a 
Difference Across Canada 
(12 min.) $5.00 each or two 
for $8.00 


Order: 1-800-619-7301 


Partners: Meeting 


Five-part study that 


Public Archives 


Friends in Guatemala 


focuses on Fransisco Coll 


School (Guatemala city 
dump) and the 


Grade 6 students there. 


Children/Youth $5.65 


fAceting Friends 
in Guatemala ny 


A Mission Learning/Sharing 
Experience for 


Chitdren and Youth 


WL 


Beier eee 
of ee ia: 


| Slowly read a brief passage of 
Scripture silently or aloud. Stay 

with any word or phrase that 

draws you. 


Let the word or phrase call up 
a feeling, thought, image or 
memory. 


Notice whether there is an invi- 
tation there. Is God calling you 
to be or to do something in the 
days ahead? Have you been 
challenged or affirmed? 


/ | Rest peacefully in God’s 
presence. 


and congregational gatherings across the 
continent. 

Lectio is “a way of integrating left 
and right brain approaches to Scripture,” 
says Rev. Rebecca Bradburn Langer, 
Presbyterian pastor and author of Har- 
vest of Righteousness, a self-published 
workbook she uses in teaching lectio to 
groups. “People, Presbyterians in partic- 
ular,” she says, “are looking for ways to 
reconnect with Scripture. Lectio is so 
user-friendly, so simple for anyone.” 

Rev. Gary Barckert, who introduced 
lectio divina to our congregation, feels 
lectio practised in a group “brings the 
Body of Christ, the family of God, into 
lived experience. It’s a corrective to the 
imbalance of a piety that stresses only an 
individual’s personal relationship with 
Christ.” 

But he encourages its practice in 
private, too, as do Haig and Langer. 
Whether practised in a group, alone or in 
combination, “Lectio is about transfor- 
mation,” says Barckert. 

It is “like rain falling on a dry and 
weary land,” Haig adds. “I’ve been as- 
tonished by how eagerly people have 
embraced the practice. They say it is a 
way of making the Scriptures personal, a 
living word.” 


Judy Dearborn Nill is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Kent, Washington. 
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friend 
inee 


by Jan Johnson 


arol could never catch up financially. Before she 

( could pay all the rent, food and child care, her 

purse was empty. As we became friends, I often 

found her staring into an empty refrigerator and crying 

over her broken marriage. She was a teacher, but she 

didn’t manage money well and she was too devastated by 
her divorce to care. 

In the summer, she taught summer school; but, when it 

was over in July, she couldn’t find a temporary job that 


co-ordinated with child care and bus schedules. So I tried" 


to help. I paid her to watch my children. I brought her 
food. I encouraged her to study for a state teaching’ cre- 
dential test so she could get a job in a higher paying pub- 
lic school. Beyond that, I was stumped. 

When I read in the newspaper that single-parent fam- 
ilies are the fastest growing category among .the homeless, 
I suddenly realized Carol and her children were likely 
candidates. How could I be concerned enough to write a 
cheque to a downtown mission but notensitive enough 
to recognize a friend who soon could become a resident 
there? I had stereotyped the homeless person as’a drunken 
man living on skid row; but that’s not so. 

Several scenarios lead to homelessness. A eerily can’t 
find affordable housing after their older building is torn 
down, so they live in their car. A waitress goes on med- 
ical leave but can’t survive on sick pay without tips. A 
nurse’s aid can’t afford child care for her three children, 
so she leaves them alone at night while she works — she 
is reported to the Children’s-Aid Society. 

Many of us are so”*busy, we don’t see the financial 
problems of those around us. My friend Marguerite didn’t 
understand how desperate her neighbours were until 
someone*bought'their-house_at a foreclosure auction. “I 
remember the husband lost his job, but I never dreamed it 
was that bad,” she told me. “I’ve tried to find out what 
happened to them, but no one knows,” 

A survey of 87 homeless mothers by Harvard Medical 


School and the University of Southern California points» 


out circumstances these women had in common. Based 
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How,you 

single parent 
families — the 
fastest growing 
category among 
ef _the homeless 


Mustr, 
atio 
N, b Jung Soo 
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on their findings, here are some phrases 

we might hear in a friendly conversation 

with a potentially homeless neighbour, 

friend or church member: 

¢ Buzz words: “My husband [wife] is 
leaving me” or “I just moved here.” 
One-third of the surveyed mothers be- 
came homeless due to a broken rela- 
tionship, another third because they 
were evicted and another third be- 
cause they tried to relocate. 

¢ Buzz words: “1 can pay for everything 
but child care.” Three-quarters of the 
surveyed mothers could not find af- 
fordable day care. Until three-year- 
old Charlie started school, Carol’s 
day-care bills saddled her. 

¢ Buzz words: “I barely knew my par- 
ents” or “My family can’t help.” 


Forty-three per cent of the inter- 
viewed women were runaways or had 
been placed in foster or institutional 
care as children (one-third had been 
abused as children). More than a third 
of the women had deceased parents 
and many had no siblings. Carol’s 
parents were dead; her brother helped 
her once but refused to help her again. 
¢ Buzz words: “I know I can handle a 
job, but nothing seems to work out.” 
Sixty per cent of the women had at 
least a high school education, but two- 
thirds hadn’t held a job for longer than 
a month. It never occurred to me that 
Carol could be nearly homeless be- 
cause she has a master’s degree. What 
I didn’t understand was that her self- 
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esteem had slipped so much she was 
lethargic at home and on the job. She 
used up her sick days and more with 
her own illnesses and her children’s. 
She was rehired that fall on probation. 
The problem of homelessness can be 
so overwhelming we think only “‘profes- 
sionals” in inner-city missions are 
equipped to deal with these problems. 
But Jan McDougall, director of Bethel 
Haven Residence for Women in down- 
town Los Angeles, believes the church is 
the highway around skid row. “It’s that 
committed network of people who al- 
ready know potentially homeless persons 
who can help the most — before they get 
down here,” she says. 
Carol’s problems opened my eyes to 
the need for prevention as well as for a 


cure for the problem of homelessness. 
Here are some suggestions on how you 
can help. 


Be a Resource Person 

People with financial problems can get 
so discouraged they aren’t good at dig- 
ging up job training programs or subsi- 
dized child care. Even though we may not 
be able to offer direct assistance, we can 
ask friends and others where to find help. 

Ask friends if they know someone 
who is selling a reliable used car or who 
rents inexpensive apartments. They may 
know about employers who offer child 
care, such as universities and hospitals. 
A person in need may not qualify for a 
professional job, but these institutions 


need clerical and custodial help too. 

Ask potentially homeless friends to 
rethink their family options. Can an aunt 
or in-law move in and trade room and 
board for child care? McDougall points 
out that many times people in this situa- 
tion are estranged from family members 
who would help if they knew there was a 
problem. Probe to see if they can patch 
things up with their families. 

Those who work regularly with 
homeless people can direct us to re- 
sources. Call large churches in your area 
that have staffpersons who specialize in 
this area and can answer telephone re- 
quests about available programs. Some 
churches publish their own classified ads 
or bulletin boards that feature used furni- 
ture, jobs and quality day care. Ask your 
city councillors to supply a social ser- 
vices resource list. 


Be an Encourager 

Here are some other ways you can 
bring hope to those feeling discouraged 
by their situation. 

Be a friend. If you try to help neigh- 
bours, acquaintances or even a local bag 
lady, the first step is to be a friend. View- 
ing them as peers instead of as “needy 
people” builds their self-esteem and 
boosts their outlook. 

On Carol’s birthday, my husband 
watched her children while I took her out 
for cheesecake. It seemed frivolous in 
light of her serious needs, but she loved 
it. “I feel so special,” she whispered and 
hugged me. 

Validate people. McDougall believes 
lack of self-esteem is a major problem. 
“Almost every woman I work with has 
been emotionally, sexually or physically 
abused by a family member.” This is true 
of many homeless men as well. One way 
we can help is to point out the person’s 
good qualities. 

Don’t expect miracles. Understand 
that some days a potentially homeless 
person may want to work on problems 
and other days feel hopeless. Carol stud- 
ied for her credential test sporadically. I 
learned to praise her for her confident 
moments and walk with her through the 
discouraging ones. 

Find support. A family’s personal and 
medical problems may be more than you 
can handle. Shelters and self-help groups 
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for alcoholics, spouses of alcoholics and 
battered women are often listed in the 
telephone book. Some missions offer 
free clinics. Some churches offer free 
counselling. 

Share Christ. “Drug pushers are bold 
and courageous,” says McDougall. “We 
need to be courageous, too. I always tell 
people that God loves them and then 
give them further teaching as needed.” 
Since Carol already knew the Lord, I 
tried to remind her that God loves her 
without giving her pat answers. 


Don’t Try to Do It All 

McDougall differentiates between the 
homeless person who wants help and the 
“street person” who doesn’t. “Some 
street people are there by choice because 
they like the excitement and the free- 
dom,” says McDougall. “Most homeless 
families, however, are people who have 
lost their jobs and ability of cope. They 
have goals, and they’ll use whatever help 
you give them as a Stepping stone to 
greater things.” 

I wasn’t this wise when I tried to help 


It’s amuddy moral landscape 
out there. 

Inthis timely book, James 
Taylor takes readers on a 
fascinating journey to 
examine the origins and 
evolution of all seven 
deadly sins. Are those great 
sins still sins? What's 
considered a sin today? 

A must-read book for 
anyone concerned with 
moral values and working 
toward a better future. 


ISBN 1-896836-00-3 
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Northstone 
GST and shipping charges will apply. 


10162 Newene Road, Winfield, BC V4V IR2 
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A New Understanding of 
Virtue and Vice 


CAN $19.95/US $15.95 paper 256 pages 6 x 9" 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


Woop LAKE Books 
Office Hours: 8:00 am—4:30 pm Pacific Time 


suggested local shelters. Sometimes, we 
only talked. Later, I found out she gave 
the food away and never tried the shelter. 
Now, I recognize her as the “street per- 
son” McDougall described. I still talk 
with her but I understand she doesn’t 
want my help. 

You might want to enlist another 
church friend or couple to help so you’re 
not the sole emotional support for your 
friends in need. I got involved with Carol 


1 £ Vv °F 
JAMES TAYLOR 


Source APR 


cy 

a | 
7 ~~ isto be 
\ a friend 


because my friend, Jamie, who was 
Carol’s co-worker, asked me to pray for 
Carol. Together, we consoled Carol 
through her divorce and encouraged her 
to get a generous child support settle- 
ment. Thankfully, her ex-husband paid it 
on time and Carol survived. 

Helping someone in need is like any 
ministry — you receive a lot in return. EY 


Jan Johnson is a retreat speaker and author 
of Enjoying the Presence of God (NavPress). 


The Singers and Players of Beaches Presbyterian Church present 


Come Know My Joy 


- 24 hymns from The Book of Praise (1997), 
E-mail for complete list 
* a joyful introduction to its riches 
- classic and contemporary, Celtic, 
South American, European, Korean, 
Native North American and Canadian traditions 
- a thoughtful gift and inspiring resource 
* on compact disk or tape 


Available 25 November 1998 
from The Book Room (1-800-619-7301, Ext. 301) 
or by E-mail from seraph@pathcom.com 
Price: CD $17 (2 for $30)* 
Cassette $12 (2 for $20)* 
CD & cassette purchased together $25* 


*shipping, handling and taxes extra 


government-funded 
religious schools? 


Marion Barclay 

co-minister, St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary; former 
president of the Association of Presbyterian Church 
Educators 

No. Canada is a country of religious diversity. Govern- 
ment funding for religious schools would need to take 
this diversity into account, including non-Christian 
faith communities. 

Presbyterians need to support government-funded 
public education that reclaims religion and spirituality as 
valued and integral expressions of human life and living. 

Presbyterians need to take seriously the biblical 
mandate of being, through God’s grace, “salt” in the world. This includes our chil- 
dren, youth and adults living out their Christian faith in educational settings. 

Presbyterians need to claim the centrality of church and home as the primary loca- 
tions of Christian faith formation. It is our responsibility to provide a solid foundation 
for the living of Christian faith in an indifferent and increasingly antagonistic world. 


Don Hazell 

elder, St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont.; former 
principal and superintendent of education in 

Toronto 

Without a framework of religious belief, the study of 
most academic subjects is incomplete and sometimes 
irrelevant. The separate schools are constitutionally 
empowered to provide formal religious instruction and 
to integrate their beliefs into every aspect of a child’s 
education. In contrast, the public schools with their 
wide diversity of religious and cultural backgrounds 
cannot provide this religious structure. Some parents, 
at considerable personal expense, have opted for private, religious schools. Should 
these costs be born by the province? 

In 1985, the directors of education for Ontario submitted a proposal for “umbrella” 
boards of education with responsibility for public, separate and French language 
schools. They would have representation from each group and draw from a common 
tax base. The boards would administer a variety of schools, subject to provincial reg- 
ulations and curriculum but free to develop their own instructional model. 

I submit that, where numbers warrant, religious schools could be included under 
such an umbrella, at little or no additional cost to taxpayers. 
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Catherine Campbell 
minister, Melville Church, Brussels, and Knox, 
Belgrave, Ontario; served on the public school board 
in Brampton, Ont. 
John Strachan, Anglican (né Presbyterian), and 
Egerton Ryerson, Methodist, the shaping forces of edu- 
cation in Ontario, wanted accessible, universal educa- 
tion for all children. Funding charter schools or 
Christian schools or Islamic schools or even atheist 
schools begins a pattern that will have an impact on the 
larger society. Factionalism becomes the internalized 
norm. 

Our churches have a responsibility to our children, and should vigorously support 
a public education system as well as their church school programs and staff. Churches 
should show the inclusiveness of Christ in wanting all to share equally. They should 
ensure that our education system reflects that. 


John Johnston 

retired minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada; serves on the public school board in 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Canadian Presbyterians understand Christian education 
as primarily the role of home and church, with the 3 Rs 
traditionally taught in government-operated public (not 
religious) schools where various ages study within one 
all-embracing system. 

Public schools today enrol students from a myriad 
of inter-racial, -cultural and -religious backgrounds. 
While indoctrination by any religious group continues 
to be forbidden in Ontario public schools, education about religion is supported by 
the provincial government and the Presbyterian Church. Our Presbyterian Inter- 
Synod Committee on Public and Private Education has worked with the Ecumenical 
Study Commission in recently publishing an opening exercises volume in which 80 
pages of Christian material is being made available to elementary schools. 

Canadians who live and work together should also learn side-by-side in our plural- 
istic society. Tax dollars should not support religious schools which do not reflect this 
unity in diversity in today’s society. 


Yme Woensdregt 

in team ministry, First Church, Regina; served on 
the committee to revise the recently published Book 
of Praise 

Schools are not neutral places. Values are taught in 
both public and private schools. The question is, What 
values do we wish our children to learn? 

It seems to me that, in a time of pluralism, two key 
values are respect and tolerance. We don’t learn them 
automatically. We need to be more pro-active about it. 

Religious schools, which attempt to keep students 
separate from other cultures and religions, seem to me 
to work against this. On the other hand, public schools must be more willing to make 
room in the curriculum for helping students understand the quest of the human spirit 
for faith in all its forms. Students can discuss religious differences and learn to respect 
those who hold different beliefs. 

Separate schools funded by governments? Not for this Presbyterian. La 
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In Winter 


Bare arms of trees 
conduct the wind 

as if it is music — 

from those raw branches, 
the whispered notes 
billow me like echoes 

of old prayer, 

like all things remembered 
and wished for, 

like waves of light 
bending and flowing 

into the past, 

toward the future, 

but never quite 
abandoning me here 

to their shadow — 


— John Grey 
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From 


by Ivor Williams 


is clothes comfortably rumpled 
and his voice hoarse, both the 
result of days of travel and visit- 
i. i. ing, William Klempa squeezed 
out an extra day and a half to share his vi- 
sion and concerns about Presbyterianism 
with Presbyterians in the London, On- 
tario, area. It was evident he had brought 
to the post of Moderator of the 124th 
General Assembly what he termed the 
three Gs: Grit, Grace and Gumption. 

For that day and a half, in conversa- 
tion, in lecture and in response to ques- 
tions at Westmount Presbyterian Church 
in London, Klempa proved his grit in 
trying to be “forthright in my approach 
to issues.” His gumption was evident in 
trying “to contact all presbyteries and 
speak about our problems as Presbyteri- 
ans.” As for his grace, “It may be best 
for others to decide if the Moderator con- 
ducts himself with it,” he smiled. 

“T’ve been speaking about the prob- 
lems facing our church as we enter a new 
century,” he said, “and about the recovery 
of the teaching ministry of our church.” 

“Do you really think Presbyterianism 
in Canada is worth saving?” someone 
asked. 

“Yes,” was the firm answer. “We 
have a great contribution to make to the 
life and culture of Canada,” he said with 
conviction. “We have a strong emphasis 
on the sovereignty of God, and that em- 
phasis is needed. We probably should 
de-emphasize the institutional aspect of 
worship and religion, and emphasize the 
appeal of the Christian gospel.” 

How can the church in Canada be 
strengthened? 


24 


the 


We may not be succeeding in training 
our ministers sufficiently in the Scrip- 
tures, the Moderator responded. “But it is 
not only the responsibility of the min- 
istry. All of us must participate.” 

The record of Presbyterians in Canada 
is rather a sad one, Klempa suggested. 
“We must almost begin all over again.” 
He cited the lack of knowledge of the 
gospels and creeds among undergraduate 
students at McGill Uni- 


Prime Minister Chrétien. And there are 
many other humanitarian issues which 
must concern Canadian Presbyterians. 
He hopes that a meeting he plans to con- 
vene of all past Moderators will face 
these issues and suggest the direction of 
the church in the next century. 

Has the role of the pastor changed? 

“The pastor has become a sort of facil- 
itator. But it is helpful and even necessary 
if the facilitator is also 
the leader,’ Klempa sug- 


versity. “This alarming 9 

ignorance is a big part of A Moderator’s gested. He said congre- 
the problem because our visit seen gations must understand 
people now do not know faith issues more clearly 
the basis of their faith as through the oc and be prepared to give 
Presbyterians used to. Of Someone an account of themselves 
We must recover our in the pew to other members, their 


heritage which has its 
very roots in the Refor- 
mation,” the Moderator pleaded. “We 
must be in dialogue with our roots, or we 
won't be Presbyterians.” 

What should our church be doing? he 
was asked. 

Many in Canada are reasonably 
pleased with the current direction of the 
church, but they also have great concern 
about the loss of youth in the congrega- 
tions, he replied. “We have an abysmal 
record of holding on to our youth and 
must do better in our instruction about 
our faith.” 

The position of Moderator allows the 
incumbent to become familiar with the 
work of the church and issues in society 
with which he sees an intimate connec- 
tion. He spoke with concern and passion 
about the persecution of Christians in the 
Sudan, about which he has written to 


neighbours, colleagues at 

work and family. 
Klempa took the Monday night listen- 
ers through a history of Presbyterianism. 
He pointed out how various statements 
and creeds had been developed, leading 
them into a discussion of Living Faith 
and its acceptance as a subordinate stan- 
dard. He reviewed its content, comparing 
it loosely to a catechism. “It is such a 
pity,” he said, “that we have departed 
from the widespread use of a catechism.” 
It would help give a comprehensive view 
of our Christian faith. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada’s 
own catechism may be presented to the 
next General Assembly, he announced. 
Catechisms have a long history in the 
church as statements of faith in question- 
and-answer form. They are meant to be 
used, though not necessarily memorized. 
Earlier creeds and statements of faith 
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have not been discarded or set aside; but 
a more contemporary statement was nec- 
essary for today’s church, he commented. 
While Living Faith itself may one day 
give way to a newer statement, it will still 
be a milestone in the church’s history. 
Two major challenges, among all the 
others, face the church as it nears the 
new millennium, the Moderator told the 
audience. The first is to become a more 


“We must almost begin 


Several Canadian successes in reaching 
out to the unchurched can encourage us, 
but such a strategy “must be continued 
with prayer and purpose.” 

The second challenge, he suggested, 
is to “instruct our people in their faith” 
so they can reach out to those no longer 
connected to the church. He said it 
would not be enough merely to recover 
the church’s central position, but also its 


all over again ... 


--. our people NOWg, not know 


the basis of their faith 


mission-minded church. Reminding the 
group that The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is approaching its 125th anniver- 
sary with declining membership, he cited 
the example of the church in Korea 
which has grown to a membership of 
10,000,000 in 100 years. “It is a faithful 
church,” he said, “that reaches out to the 
community and is deeply Bible-minded.” 


VANCOUVER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Professor in 
Systematic Theology 


teaching ministry. “We must almost 
begin again,” he repeated. 

The evening gathering at which 
Klempa spoke replaced the Westmount 
congregation’s regular Monday evening 
Bible study group. Invitations were sent 
to the presbytery and beyond, with the 
result that a large congregation assem- 
bled to hear the Moderator discuss his 


concerns for the church. He was asked to 
discuss Living Faith in particular, which 
led to a gentle “lecture” on Presbyterian 
history and its future. There was no mis- 
understanding the Moderator’s carefully 
chosen words. 

It would appear difficult for this pas- 
tor turned educator, and likely about to 
return to the pastorate, to divorce himself 
from his recently abandoned academic 


as Presbyterians used to” 


career as a teacher and principal of The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal. If the 
day and a half at Westmount is any indi- 
cation, that is fortunate for The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


Ivor Williams is a writer, a member of West- 
mount Church, London, Ont., and a con- 
tributing editor of this magazine. 


NEW ST. JAMES 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
LONDON, ONTARIO 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COORDINATOR 


To meet the spiritual and social needs of its children, 


youth and young adults, New St. James Presbyterian Church 


Vancouver School of Theology, a multi-denominational school 
of the Anglican, Presbyterian and United churches of Canada, 
is seeking a scholar to teach primarily in the field of systematic 
theology, with complementary interdisciplinary competence. 
The candidate, preferably an Anglican, will have an earned 
doctorate, complete or nearly complete, and advanced study 
in one or more disciplines including Christian ethics. She or 
he will have the ability to provide leadership in a multi- 
denominational context, and commitment to the integration 

of all aspects of theological education for ministry. This is a 
tenure track position anticipated to start on either July 1, 1999 
or January 1, 2000. 


Position description is available from the office of the principal, 
Dr. William J. Phillips, Vancouver School of Theology, 6000 
lona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 1L4. Phone: (604) 822-9801; 
Fax: (604) 822-9212; E-mail: budphil @ unixg.ubc.ca 


For more information on the School, see our web page: 
http://www.interchg.ubc.ca/vst/ 


Closing date for applications is January 31, 1999. 
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seeks an energetic, dynamic individual to work with its 
ministers and leaders in the development and 
implementation of Christian Education programs. 
Presently, the almost 700-member congregation has an 
active Church School, Teen Group, Logos Program, 
Young Adult Ministry, Kerygma Bible Study Group, and 
an annual one-week Daily Vacation Bible School. 


This is a newly created, half-time (20 hours per week), 


three-year contract position. Candidates should have post- 
secondary education and previous youth group ministry 


experience. Preference will be given to applicants with 
demonstrated ability in music and/or drama. 


If you love working with children, youth and young adults, 
and feel called to work in the Christian Education area, you 
can obtain a job description by contacting the church office 

by phone (519) 434-1127 or by fax (519) 434-7209. Your 

résumé should be sent to: Ann Morris, Convener, Search 


Committee, New St. James Presbyterian Church, 280 
Oxford Street East, London, Ontario N6A |V4, 
no later than March 30, 1999. 


by Phil Callaway 


ell, T finally did it. After years 
of checking out prices, I finally 
talked myself into buying one. 
After years of admiring those 
tiny leaves and gnarled branches, 
I mustered up the courage to bring 
one home. It sits in my living room 
window now. Soaking up the sun’s rays. 
Reaching out for moisture. And growing 
.. ever so slowly. 

I didn’t know they existed until I 
watched a movie called The Karate Kid. 
The wise old master pruned and wired 
and clipped away; then, one day, present- 
ed a lonely and mistreated boy with an an- 
cient tree 10 inches tall. The tree spoke to 
the boy of endurance, of perseverance, of 
growth — things he would need to bring 
_ the movie to a happy end. Since then, I’ve 
wanted a bonsai tree for myself. But they 
looked too much like work (all that wiring 
and clipping). They looked too much like 
money (some were as much as $1,000). A 
few months ago, however, I found a small 
ly $16; it made no sense to 
re. 
stand, I wasn’t born with 
n thumb. In fact, if you have a 
‘plant you don’t like, give it to me. I don’t 
know what it is: I can water and weed 
with the best of them, but plants still die. 
I’m determined that things will be differ- 
ent with this little tree. Some nights, after 
the kids are tucked in, you'll find me 
with the perfect pruning instrument (my 
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wife’s fingernail clippers), carefully 
snipping, trimming and wiring until it’s 
all I can see when I close my eyes. 

If the woman who sold me this tree is 
correct, a well-cared for bonsai tree 
should last a few hundred 


he told his son as they stood waist-deep 
in a crystal clear stream, casting flies 
after rainbow trout. 

The boy had no reason to doubt him. 
Not until a month later, when his dad 
walked out the front door 
with the same suitcase 


. “Even | th 
ss I eee ri Those who he’d taken along on that 
keep snipping, trimming impact us fishing trip. He left behind 
and wiring; and, perhaps, a devastated family. He 
this tree will be around most ahd those left behind the awful 
long after I’ve hung up Who live their truth: for over a year, he’d 
the fingernail clippers. Of . . been having an affair with 
course, I’d like to leave lives quietly, a married woman. His 
behind a little more than a gracefully boy may never be the 


gnarled old tree; but, after 
a story I heard this morn- 
ing, I’m wondering what 
could be more important. 
Last summer, an acquaintance of 
mine took his 12-year-old son on a 
weekend fishing trip. The purpose was to 
teach the boy the facts of life. To let him 
know the wonderful joys of married 
love. “Sex is a gift from God to be cele- 
brated and saved for the one you marry,” 


and faithfully 


same. 

Since I heard the news, 
I’ve been thinking about 
the stuff we leave behind. You see, 
whether we like it or not, the impact we 
make is rarely determined by the words 
we Say but by the life we live. Those 
who impact us most are not those who 
preach to us, but those who live their 
lives quietly, gracefully and faithfully, 
like the stars in the heavens. 


Later this week, I’m going back to 
that store. Later this week, I’ll buy three 
more bonsai trees. One for each of my 
kids. Perhaps, years from now in some 
far-off place, they'll be able to look at a 
bonsai tree basking in their living room 
window and think of their dad. 

My son Stephen is 11 now. Going on 
12. Soon to be 18. On his 18th birthday, I 
plan to present him with a bonsai tree. 
Long after that birthday, he’ll still have 
that tree. Long after my words have 
stopped ringing in his ears, he’ll have a 
small reminder of the stuff that mattered 
to me. I pray that the tree will speak to 
him of character. Of perseverance. Of 
faithfulness. I hope it will remind him 
that, although I had my share of twists 
and bends, his father grew strong and 
faithful. Under the caring hand of the 
Master. E39 


Phil Callaway is editor of Prairie Bible Insti- 
tute’s Servant magazine. His new book 
Making Life Rich Without Any Money (see 
Reviews, December 1998 Record) was 
released in July. 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


Central Lurk Lodges 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 
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¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

* Resident Attendants 

e All Meals & Snacks 

¢ Room Service 

¢ Complete Housekeeping 

¢ Furnishings 


System 
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¢ Leisure Activities 

¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes 
¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan 

e Vacation Stays, and More 


es sa a 


of the community 
for over 30 years 
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ntoine Dumas is a Québec artist and federalist. 
He captures our national dilemma in several 


canvases. Troubled Waters shows a canoe with 

British and French captains at either end, half 

the paddlers facing one way and half the other. 

New Quebecer casts the modern Québécois as 

is holding up the world he now controls. Our re- 

cent provincial election illustrates Canada’s 

polarization: Lucien Bouchard, almost demonized in 
the Rest of Canada (ROC), is almost sanctified here. 


The election campaign brought out the familiar fig- 


© ures in our highly politicized “nation.” The reigning 
Péquistes ran on their record. This may seem bizarre 
since our employment rate dropped to “only” 
9.7 per cent (compared to 8.1 for all Canada), our 
economy “grew” by 2.7 per cent (3.7 in all Canada), 
and our taxes remain the 
highest in North America. : 
But zero deficit has control, Reflecting On 
@ along with promises to re- 
verse the recent drastic cuts the Onebec 


to social programs. 


Meanwhile, the Liberals . 
by Joseph C. McLelland eee 


promising an end to our 
neverendum-referendum (with Ghostbuster logo 
to match). Bouchard asked us to “trust” his party 
(j’ai confiance), downplaying the referendum as some- 
thing to happen only under “winning conditions.” 
Jean Charest, the anglophone’s Captain Canada, gradu- 
ally lost ground to Bouchard. The TV debate was 
stolen from both leaders by young Mario Dumont, 
leader of a single-seat party but shrewd in playing off 
the other two as basically the same — offering little to 
youth and social conscience. (In fact, all three parties 
look like traditional “conservatives” with limited social 
awareness.) 

Our citizens are divided along linguistic lines, now 
mirrored in our new school boards: the old Roman 
Catholic and Protestant boards have been replaced by 
French and English boards. Anglophones are notorious- 
ly concerned about the diminishing of their institutions, 
particularly schools, hospitals and churches. We’ ve 
learned to live with harsh language laws guaranteeing 
“a French face” — sometimes distorting reality, as 
when boxes of matzoh, sold only during Passover, were 
confiscated because they lacked French wording. We 
remember it was the Liberal government that instituted 
these laws to woo the francophone majority, and that 
Charest supports our “linguistic peace.” He also adopts 
such nationalist dogmas as Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence, given a 51 per cent majority referendum, 
and rejects the idea of partition which claims that if 
Canada is divisible, so is Québec. 

Perception is all. Most anglophones feel threatened 
and stressed, while francophones are more sanguine 
about the future. Anglos dread another referendum, 


Illustration by Sophie Faller 
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given the close call of 1995, helped by a 
diffident ROC — up to the last-minute 
monster rally. They clearly don’t want 
another. Francophones distinguish elec- 
tion from referendum — whether or not 
Bouchard’s “winning conditions” are 
achieved. This suits the 60 per cent who 
don’t want a referendum at all (even 
more don’t want secession, according to 
recent polls) and the hard-line national- 
ists who demand one. The latter applaud 
Parizeau’s blunt talk about Québec’s 
knife-at-the-throat stance, getting as 
much “loot” as possible and “milking” 
the Canadian cow. 

Ambiguity abounds. Bouchard claims 
to “respect” Canada, yet calls it “not a 
real country.” This head of a sovereignist 
government wants to join in reforming 
the Canadian “social union.” It defies 
logic — improving something you in- 
tend to destroy. But such doublespeak 
doesn’t affect his popularity. One colum- 
nist observed that, like Céline Dion and 
Jacques Villeneuve, Lucien Bouchard is 
untouchable, beyond criticism. “Saint” 
Lucien flirts with renewed federalism, 
yet his party has January 1, 2001, target- 
ed for independence. 

Once again, uncertainty continues. 
Will our péquiste government attend to 
social problems or become preoccupied 
with the winning conditions for another 
referendum as the party’s Article One 
states? Will it recognize the anomaly of 
our faulty riding system in being elected 
with a majority of seats but only a minor- 
ity (43 per cent) of the popular vote? 
Bouchard’s election night speech was 
bolder than was seemly, but the next 
day’s press conference showed a chas- 
tened leader acknowledging a mandate 
to govern, with referendum on hold. He 
promised to co-operate with the other 
premiers in pursuing the Saskatoon 
agreement on Canada’s social union. 

We presume Lucien is neither saint 
nor demon, simply a fallen human being 
like the rest of us, both gifted and flawed, 
with insights and errors ... Yet, it’s the 
power that counts. And as Lord Acton re- 
minded us, “All power corrupts ...” 


Joseph C. McLelland is professor emeritus 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


Sang-yun brought portions of it to Korea 
and gathered the first group of worship- 
ping Protestants in 1883. Dr. Horace 
Allen, an American Presbyterian physi- 
cian, arrived in 1884; Rev. H. G. Under- 
wood, a Presbyterian, and Rev. H. G. 
Appenzeller, a Methodist, went in 1885. 


The Canadian Korean 
Mission 

The first Canadians to enter Korea 
were four young men from Toronto: 
James Gale, Malcolm Fenwick, Robert 
Hardie and Oliver Avison. Persuaded to 
undertake missionary work by the Student 
Volunteer Movement, they arrived in 
1888-89. Rev. William J. McKenzie, “the 
lone ranger from the Maritimes,” arrived 
in 1893. He was supported financially by 
friends of Korea in the Atlantic Synod. He 
died of malnutrition 18 months later, one 
week before the dedication of the church 
he worked so hard to build. 

McKenzie’s death profoundly stirred 
the Atlantic Synod. The Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society made a strong 
case before the church’s Foreign Mission 
Committee for opening Korean work. 

A nine-hour debate ensued at the 1897 
synod meeting and concluded with a re- 
sounding vote in favour of a Canadian 
Korean Mission. Dr. Robert Grierson, 
William Rufus Foote and Duncan McRae 
were appointed. These three men, along 
with Mrs. Grierson and Mrs. Foote, 
became the pioneers of the Canadian 
Korean Mission. In 1900, Louise 
McCully from Truro, Nova Scotia, 
became the church’s first woman 
missionary in Korea. 

The Canadian Korean Mission grew 
rapidly. It followed the method of Dr. 
John Nevius, stressing Bible classes for 
all Christians, the training of leaders and 
laypeople to be witnesses for Christ, self- 
support, self-government and exemplary 
moral behaviour enforced by strict 
church discipline. Two events stand out 
in Korean church growth: the great re- 
vival of 1907 and the independence 
movement of 1919 during the Japanese 
occupation. Christians identified with the 
Korean independence movement and 
won nationwide respect. A spreading 


network of Christian hospitals and col- 
leges also broadened the Christian wit- 
ness. The end of the Second World War 
ushered in a second period of expansion 
and, in the past 50 years, there has been 
dramatic Christian growth. 


Lessons to Be Learned 

The Korean example has many 
lessons for us. First, Korean Presbyterian 
churches are mission-minded, reaching 
out by word and deed in evangelistic 
mission to the Korean people. There is a 
strong emphasis on Bible study and on 
every Christian being a witness. The 
main work of evangelism is to be done 
by Christian converts who have found 
the Christian faith too rich a possession 
to keep to themselves. 

Secondly, William Stacy Johnson, 
who recently visited Korea, writes, “The 
church in Korea is a worshipping, believ- 
ing church that centres itself in prayer.” 
The Myung Sung church in Seoul holds 
four early-morning prayer services that 
begin at the crack of dawn. In a day 
when we flirt with new liturgies and the 
dumbing-down of the sermon, Korean 
churches thrive using a simple liturgy of 
hymns, prayers and a biblical sermon. 

Thirdly, the emphasis is on making 
Christians and not simply new church 
members who will help pay off the mort- 
gage. The church in Korea is an obedient 
church that seeks to hear the word of God 
and to embody God’s purposes in life. It 
was founded among an oppressed people 
and it has been a suffering, persecuted 
church. Thus, it has not distanced itself 
from the people and their sufferings. 

Canadian Presbyterians thank God for 
what he has done in Korea and for the 
centennial of the Canadian Korean Mis- 
sion. The example of Korean Christian- 
ity exhorts us to seek not our glory but 
God’s glory. It also raises the question 
whether The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has fallen from that high mis- 
sion-minded height of 1897 when the 
Atlantic Synod voted to initiate Christian 
work in Korea. 
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Faces of Faith 


Milan Opotensky was born in 
Czechoslovakia in 1931 and 
studied Protestant theology in 
Prague (1950-54). He became a 
lecturer at the Comenius Faculty 
of Protestant Theology in 
Prague. From 1960-68, he 
served as chair of the youth 
commission of the Christian 
Peace Conference. From 1967- 
73, he served as European secre- 
tary of the World Student Christian Federation. From 
1973-89, he was professor of Christian social ethics at the 
Comenius Faculty in Prague. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on him by the Protestant Faculty in Brussels, the 
College of Wooster (Ohio) and the Theological Academy 
in Debrecen, Hungary. He is also a Fellow of the Center of 
Theological Inquiry in Princeton, New Jersey. Opocensky 
has been general secretary of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches since 1989. 


What is the main purpose of your work in the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches? 


To strengthen the witness of Reformed churches around 
the world 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 
I grew up in a manse. My father was a pastor and my par- 
ents were often invited to wedding parties. The conviviality 


of these parties in the congregation is my first recollection 
of church life. 


What is your favourite biblical book, and why? 


The second epistle to the Corinthians indicates the ambigu- 
ity of a Christian journey and of life in a community 
(II Corinthians 4:7-12; 6:3-10). 


What book (outside of the Bible) has most 
influenced you? 


Augustine’s Confessions, one of the first autobiographies 
— candid, honest and spiritually profound 


What musical piece has most inspired you? 


Beethoven’s 9th Symphony in D Minor. It inspires us to 
seek the peaks of human existence. 


Where do you find inspiration to sustain 
your faith? 


Prayers with my wife, reading the Bible and interaction 
with Reformed churches around the world. I often read the 
Moravian Daily Texts. 


Who has played a major role in your faith journey? 


My mother was the first woman to study theology in 
Czechoslovakia (1922-25). When my father was in a con- 
centration camp in Dachau (1942-45), my mother led the 
congregation although she was not ordained. She has in- 
spired me by her faith, courage and endurance. During my 
studies, I was deeply impressed by our theological teacher, 
J. L. Hromadka, who taught us to witness to Jesus Christ in 
a Marxist society. 


If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a 
dinner party, whom would you invite? 


Socrates, Plato, Augustine, Francis of Assisi, John Hus, 
Peter Chelticky, Calvin, Comenius, T. G. Masaryk, 
Gandhi, J. L. Hromadka, Karl Barth, Mother Teresa, 
Nelson Mandela 


What is your biggest regret? 


During my stay abroad, I was not informed my mother was 
dying; so I could not be at her bedside. 


What do you find most irritating about the church? 


The church does not usually regard “worldly” issues as its 
own agenda. The church often swims with the fashions of 
the day. At times, the church is triumphalistic and arrogant, 
but not prophetic. 


What one change in the church would make it 
substantially better? 


We should renounce power, prestige and domination; and 
we should become a humble, poor and serving church. 


If you could live a second time, who would you 
like to be? 


I would like to be a Protestant pastor and teacher of 
theology again. 


Write your own epitaph. 
Hope does not disappoint 
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Going Home, Leaving Home 


he words of that old spiritual haunt 

me at this time of year: “Swing 

low, sweet chariot, comin’ for to 
carry me home....” I’ve spent a wonder- 
ful month at home with my family for 
Christmas, and I am going home to Eng- 
land soon. That’s the paradox: they’re 
both my home. 

I love coming home for Christmas. 
Even if I had to borrow money, somehow 
I would find a way to pay the plane fare to 
Canada. It’s often an incredibly busy time 
— seeing family and friends I haven’t 
seen in months, visiting all my old haunts, 
participating in all the Christmas tradi- 
tions. And I know I never get nearly as 
much work done as I should. (Yes, some 
of the books I lugged home on my back 
— so I didn’t have to pay extra luggage 
costs for my suitcase — are returning to 
England unread.) But I wouldn’t miss it 
for the world. It’s my home. 

But I’m going home now. Back to my 
life, my friends, my boyfriend. The little 
space I have created in my room that is 
mine alone. My work, my books, my 
music. The paths I walk in the park when 
my room gets too small. My favourite 
gargoyles that leer and wink at me on my 
way to class. 

When I’m in England, I say “back 
home” meaning Canada. When I’m in 
Canada, I say “home” meaning England. 
In Oxford, I miss my family, my Can- 
adian friends, real hot chocolate, snow, 
taco spice, cheap meals out, huge grocery 
stores and wide open spaces. In Water- 
loo, I miss my Oxford friends, my 
books, my studies, my indepen- 
dence and the lovely old build- 
ings of the university. 

Going home, leaving home. 
It’s a double-edged sword. I ™ 
have the best of both worlds, 
but also the worst of both 
worlds. My life is never quite 
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complete. I have two lives really; I pick 
up one thread during term-time, another 
during holidays. (I even have two photo 
albums because it makes more sense 
keeping all the England pictures together 
and all the Canadian ones together.) I’m 
always missing something or someone. I 
never have everything I 


Kathy Cawsey 


anytime soon; nor do I believe any of my 
friends or family is going to die. And if it 
happens, I’m not too sure how I’m going 
to deal with it. 

Most of our metaphors about dying, 
though, are about going home. “I looked 
over Jordan, and what did I see, comin’ 

for to carry me home? A 


love together in one spot. band of angels, comin’ 
I even feel as if I’m two Every parting, after me — comin’ for to 
slightly different people, @ foretaste of carry me home.” We talk 
Pp 

sometimes; and I get th: about heaven as our real 
weird looks when I forget d h; every home waiting for us. 

and let my England per- reunion a taste I’m not totally sure | 
sonality slip out when I’m of heaven truly believe in heaven, at 


in Canada, or vice versa. 

' Leaving home, coming 
home. For me, that is the closest I can 
come to understanding death. 

It’s hard for me as a young person to 
comprehend death. Maybe, as we get 
older, we get more used to it; maybe not. 
Death at my age is too often abrupt, 
tragic, horrifying — an accident, a 
suicide, a fatal disease. I don’t really 
believe I’m going to die, at least not 


least not the way it’s often 

described. Sometimes, the 
cynical side of me thinks it is something 
we’ve made up to make ourselves feel 
better because we cannot face the possi- 
bility of self-annihilation. But most of 
the time, at least, I believe in something 
— something more, something further 
— if only because I’m going to be royal- 
ly furious if I end before I’ve figured 
everything out. 

I have this bittersweet feeling every 
time I leave one of my homes. If we be- 
lieve in heaven, I think this is the feeling 
we have about death. We leave our home 
here — the people we love, the lives we 
have built. The only home we know. Yet, 
we are going home to our father, to our 
mother, to all the people who have gone 
home before us. The life we are meant to 
have. The only home we need. And it’s 

scary, and sad, and a little exciting and 
mostly sorrowful. Because we’re 
leaving home, too. 9 


Kathy Cawsey, a member of Knox 
Church, Waterloo, Ont., is study- 
ing at Oxford University. Write to 
Kathy at: Middle Common Room, 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
England OX2 6QA; by E-mail at: 
kathleen.cawsey @|Imh.ox.ac.uk. 
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PCC News 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 


reshapes itself 

he Synod of Manitoba and North- 

western Ontario met at Westwood 
Church, Winnipeg, October 23 and 24. 
Rev. Jean Bryden of First Church, 
Portage la Prairie, was elected modera- 
tor. With the departure of Rev. Ray- 
mond Hodgson, Rev. David Wilson 
was elected clerk commencing Decem- 
ber 1, 1998. 

A major part of the meeting was the 
consideration of the future shape of the 
synod. A notice of motion and an over- 
ture from the Presbytery of Winnipeg 
suggested radical change. On Friday 
morning, the synod broke into small 
groups to discuss the options. On Satur- 
day, a consensus proposal was accept- 
ed. Beginning after 1999, the synod 
will meet every two years, normally in 
Winnipeg. The synod executive has 
been reshaped to handle business aris- 
ing between meetings. The main pur- 
pose of the synod is study, worship, 
spiritual renewal and fellowship. 

Because of the closing of shared 
ministry in Leaf Rapids, the synod de- 
cided to opt out of the Inter-Church 
Coalition on Isolated Communities 
(ICCIC). (The ICCIC itself is to cease, 
bringing to a close an important chapter 


Presbyterian receives posthumous honour 


NY than 50 years of volunteer 
community work were recognized 


when Archie MacGregor Simpson was 
honoured posthumously with the Gover- 
nor General’s Caring Canadian Award 
on November 6. Archie, who died in 
March 1998, was a former elder, clerk of 
session, treasurer and charter member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, and co-founder of Dorothy Lake 
Camp. He was a member of the Kiwanis 
Club, a board member of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses and a public school 
trustee. He was also involved with 
Scouts Canada, the Kirkland and District 
Figure Skating Club, the Kirkland Lake 
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in shared ministry in the North.) 

The theme for the synod was “Min- 
istry with Youth and Young Adults.” 
David Overholt, pastor of the Church 
of the Rock in Hamilton, Ontario, was 
the guest speaker. One-half of Church 
of the Rock’s 500-600 attendees are 
high school students. One-quarter are 
college students. Overholt challenged 
the assumptions of the commissioners 
and pushed their limits on what the 
shape of ministry with these age groups 
might look like. 

At the Friday night banquet, the 
praise and worship team of the Presby- 
terian Youth Council led the synod in 
learning some of the new hymns in the 
1997 Book of Praise. A presentation 
was made to Raymond Hodgson, 
whose resignation as regional staffper- 
son was accepted with regret and with 
gratitude for his service. 

The synod also heard from Rev. 
Walter McLean of the Celebrate Steer- 
ing Committee, Mithran Devanesen of 
Roofs for the Roofless, and Prof. Iain 
Nicol of Knox College, who led a 
workshop on future priorities for edu- 
cation for ministry. (From a report by 
Ray Hodgson) 


Healing and celebration 
highlight Synod of 
Saskatchewan 
B athed in the balmy breezes of south- 
ern Saskatchewan and enthused by 
its proximity to the Temple Garden Spa, 
the Synod of Saskatchewan met in St. 
Mark’s Church, Moose Jaw, November 
20-21. Rev. Tom Brownlee of Circle 
West Church, Saskatoon, was elected 
moderator. 

Healing and celebration were high- 
lights of the synod, while uplifting wor- 
ship and an education component drew 
everyone together. 

Margaret Wilson, educational con- 
sultant for Saskatchewan, led a work- 
shop on conflict management, providing 
biblical observations and guidelines 
for the resolution of congregational con- 
flict. Rev. Gordon Haynes, associate sec- 
retary for Canada Ministries, Life and 
Mission Agency, shared some good 
news stories of congregations engaged in 
ministry and mission from coast to coast. 
Rev. Walter McLean, convener of the 
Celebrate Steering Committee, outlined 
some of the plans for the upcoming 
Millennium/125th anniversary/Jubilee 
celebrations. (From a report by Jim 
McKay) 


Tennis Club and the Children’s Treat- 
ment Centre of Porcupine. 

“He always put the kids first,” said 
Kiwanian Betty Ann LaBerge. “I thought 
he was just wonderful.” 

Archie and his wife, Bernice, were 
married for 51 years and have three chil- 
dren. (From a report in the Kirkland 
Lake Gazette) 


Archie Simpson is 
pictured in 1996 ona 
Christmas Parade float 
with Kiwanians Irene 
Pochopsky and Glenn 
Carter. 
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Significant surplus equals 
wonderful opportunity 

s a result of decisions made at the 

1997 and 1998 General Assem- 
blies, The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada has a significant financial surplus. 
Those Assemblies changed the funding 
formula for the denominational pension 
plan in such a way that members and 
employers would make the total pay- 
ments required to provide for future pen- 
sions for the members. The national 
church will no longer contribute toward 
this cost and, therefore, as of the end of 
1998, it has a surplus of approximately 
$1 million. Furthermore, because the 
budget for 1999 is also set, there is a po- 
tential surplus of $750,000 from the 
same source. 

A plan is being prepared to use the 
surplus to fund mission work that has not 
been completed, projects related to the 
FLAMES initiative, sites for new con- 
gregations and other matters that have 
been in need of proper funding. This 
plan will be presented to the Assembly 
Council in March and then to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in June. (Further details 
are to be available on a bulletin insert 
early in the new year.) 

In a press release, principal clerk 
Stephen Kendall, chief financial officer 
Don Taylor and Life and Mission gen- 
eral secretary Ian Morrison described the 
surplus as “a wonderful opportunity to 
further Christ’s mission in the church 
and the world in ways of which we have 
only dreamed.” 


The nominees are ... 

he nominees for Moderator of the 

125th General Assembly are: 
Robert Garvin, minister of Haney 
Church, Maple Ridge, B.C.; Vern 
Tozer, senior minister of Knox 
Church, Listowel, Ontario; and Art 
Van Seters, principal of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto. (The Record will carry 
a brief profile of the nominees in the 
February issue.) 
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WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES 


General 
Secretary 


The World Alliance of Reformed Churches (WARC) is seeking a General Secretary 
to direct and coordinate its work. Candidates will have a firm commitment to the 
Reformed faith; appropriate theological training; demonstrated skills in team-work, 
management and communication; commitment to the ecumenical movement; 
familiarity with current international issues; and sensitivity to cultural and theological 
diversity, gender issues and youth concerns. Fluency in English is a requirement; 
knowledge of French, German and/or Spanish would be an advantage. 


WARC links over 75 million people in 214 Congregational, Presbyterian, Reformed 
and United churches in 105 countries around the world. Its purposes are to strengthen 
the unity and witness of Reformed churches; to interpret the Reformed tradition; to 
work for economic and social justice, inclusive community and the integrity of the 
environment; and to promote dialogue with other Christian communions and other 
religions. 


The appointment will be made in July 1999, and the successful candidate will take up 
the appointment on March I, 2000. 


If you are interested in applying for this position, please send your résumé, with the 
names of three referees, to: Rev. Elizabeth Nash, |, Edwards Lane, Nottingham 
NG3 5GF, United Kingdom. Further information may be obtained from the same 
address. Closing date for applications: February 28, 1999. 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


125TH ANNIVERSARY 
16th Century Reformation Tour 


Switzerland « France 
Germany * Czech Republic 
September 28 - October 13 


Enjoy the BEST VALUE 
for your CDN § on one of our 
ALL-INCLUSIVE hosted tours! 


Hoty LAND 


Several spring & fall departu 
Peiciig lersed joedate: ae EUROPE 
Germany ¢ Czech Republic « Austria 
‘TURKEY | janaig= 23 
October 14-29 SCANDINAVIA 
Denmark ¢ No ¢ Swed 
TURKEY & GREECE an he one ee 
April 17 - May | 
October 13 - 29 Russia RIVER CRUISE 
May 28 - June 9 
BRITAIN preeyn 18 ; October 2 
Wales « England 
May SUG MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


England - Scotland « Wales « Ireland Turkey ° Egypt e Israel « Greece « Italy 


May 30 - June 17 October 4 - 16 
England « Scotland 
September | - 15 NEWFOUNDLAND 
OBERAMMERGAU July 9 - 20 


SOUTH PACIFIC 
Cook Islands * New Zealand « Australia 
March 3 - 27 
Take advantage of our 
early booking discounts 
Call today for a free brochure! 
Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


PassION PLay 2000 


Choose from a variety of itineraries 
** OVER 70% SOLD OUT! **#* 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


A! 
ADDRESS CHANGE 
Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 

: PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 

i} 
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Be POV ssc coustlskvuded dines ane cies ach en cee ieee Postal Code........... 
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Circulation Department 
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REACHING OUT TO 
LARGE AND SMALL COMMUNITIES 


Inspirational Speaker and Evangelist 
Special Occasion Preaching and Teaching 
Co-operative Ecumenical Missions 
Spirit Awakening Christ-Centred Seminars 
Week-Long or Weekend Missions with Your Congregation 
Or in Conjunction with Others 


er 


Youth and Community Outreach and Revival 
The Prayer Life and Prayer of Faith 
Complete Organization and Planning Provided to Host Church's 
Congregations and Pastors When Required 
No Fee— Free Will Offering Only 
in Most Coast to Coast Ministries 


Join us for an Exciting Bible Study Tour of Israel, Egypt and Greece Nov 7-17, 1998 or March 13-23, 1999 


Dr. Larry Brice 
Reacheut Ministries 
! Port Rowan, Ontario, 
Canada NOE 1M0 
(519) 586-7571 
www.kwic.com/~reachout/ 


for $2900 from N.Y. or Toronto, all Inclusive, 1/2 Board. Call for our Attractive Brochure 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 


BRITAIN! Rent weekly in Malvern, 


Worcestershire, or historic Culross on the 
Firth of Forth, Scotland. Each home 
sleeps four. Moderate rates. Fine views. 
Car advantageous. (519) 746-9191 
(Kitchener). 


HOUSE FOR RENT: Victoria, BC, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. No pets, non- 
smoker. References. $1200 per month 
plus utilities. December 1 - April 30, 
1999. Phone (250) 472-0393. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian com- 
panion magazine. Readers throughout 
Canada. Single issue $5. Write: #12 923 
2nd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J 0C7. 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Presbyterian Record 
is building 
a new Web Site! 


Please visit us at 
www.presbycan.ca/record 


eee ween eee e sees 


ee weneneeeesene 


Presbytery demands 
redress for 
fired worker 
he Presbytery of East Toronto is pre- 
senting an overture to the General 
Assembly calling for a commission to 
look into all aspects of the dismissal of 
Lee McKenna duCharme. She was fired 
as associate secretary for Justice Min- 
istries in April 1997. 

Among the charges.made in the over- 
ture, adopted by the presbytery on De- 
cember 1, is that the general secretary 
and the convener of the Life and Mission 
Agency have offered “no legitimate or 
credible cause for [her] dismissal” and 
that “no acceptable reason has been of- 
fered to the church in the interim, despite 
repeated requests from across the coun- 
try.” The overture further states that the 
123rd General Assembly dismissed dis- 
cussion on this issue in the belief that it 
was under litigation which, according to 
the overture, “was, always has been and 
continues to be untrue.” 

Although the Life and Mission 
Agency believes it has met the minimum 
requirements of employment standards 
in Ontario, the overture declares “the 
church is called to a higher standard” 
which should model Jesus Christ in 
terms of “justice, right relations, forgive- 
ness, compassion, mercy, reconciliation 
and love.” 

On the day the presbytery met to con- 
sider the overture, a letter was received 
from Michael Caveney, recently appoint- 
ed convener of the Life and Mission 
Agency, offering to meet with the pres- 
bytery. However, Bill Middleton, 
presbytery clerk and a member of the 
presbytery committee appointed to sup- 
port duCharme through a mediation 
process, said he felt the time for talking 
was long past. 

If the General Assembly agrees with 
the presbytery’s overture, a commission 
will be appointed by the Assembly in 
June 1999 to report one year later. 

When contacted, neither Life and 
Mission general secretary lan Mor- 
rison nor Michael Caveney wished to 
comment. 
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A time to plan, a time to celebrate 


f we are to bring a ‘value added’ di- 

mension to the secular marking of the 
millennium and help it to become a time 
of transformation, we must start planning 
now.” That advice comes from the Hon. 
Rev. Walter McLean, convener of the 
Celebrate Steering Committee, who 
stressed that time is of the essence at pre- 
sentations he made to all the synods last 
fall. He was there to encourage synods to 
hold special celebrations at their annual 
meetings in 1999 and 2000. 

Last August, the Celebrate Committee 
sent letters to all presbytery and session 
clerks suggesting two co-leaders (one 
under 30 and one over 30) be appointed to 
co-ordinate planning for the Millennium/ 
125th/Jubilee celebrations. A number of 
congregations and presbyteries have now 
named co-leaders and are considering 
events such as international twinning, 
exposure tours, reaffirmation services, 
prayer breakfasts, quilt-making, record- 
ing or updating histories, seniors and chil- 


downtown Montreal. 


Briarwood 
Presbyterian Church 


Situated on the St. Lawrence, in the wonderful suburban 
community of Beaconsfield at the west end of Montreal 
Island. Excellent English schools and extensive local activities, 
but only 20 kilometres from the universities and festivals of 


After |! years with one minister and continuous growth in 
faith and service, in membership and stewardship, we are 
looking for the right minister to lead us further. 


Briarwood is a congregation of about 120 families of all 

age groupings and a wide range of talent. In a warm and 
renovated building, we gather in a sanctuary that seats 250 in 
an intimate horseshoe pattern for weekly intergenerational 
worship and a monthly evening service (and are installing a 
two-manual tracker organ this spring). We enjoy a 
committed session, a strong church school, a pastoral care 
team, a supportive choir and an active outreach program. 


dren’s gatherings, and housing projects. 
The Federal Government Millennium 
Bureau has committed funding to sup- 
port community projects during the mil- 
lennium celebrations (1999-2000) for 
which congregation and presbytery pro- 
jects are eligible. For more information 


Hail to the Hall! 
ES Hall, a Presbyterian inner- 

city mission in Toronto, was a 
finalist in the William Donner Memor- 
ial Awards for Effectiveness in the 
Delivery of Social Services. 

The Donner Awards were created 
by the Donner Foundation of Van- 
couver to recognize the efforts of out- 
standing community service groups. 
Agencies were evaluated on criteria 
such as number of volunteer hours, low 
fund-raising costs, breadth of support, 
volume of client interventions, and 
methods used to ensure services are 


We offer: 


CALVIN, THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
In Nort Ba pentane Take A 


Who Wilt Wore se Us To 
CONTINUE THE CARING OF JESUS 


© a supportive, 
multigenerational 
congregation 

° anewly expanded facility 


and an application, contact the Federal 
Millennium Bureau at 1-888-774-9999. 


(Do you have any suggestions, questions or 
comments? Contact: Celebrate Office at 50 
Wynford Drive, North York, ON M8C 1J7. 
Tel: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 324. Fax: (416) 
441-2825. E-mail: celebrat @ presbyterian.ca) 


delivered in a timely and compassion- 
ate way. Almost 400 agencies from 
across Canada applied for the award, 
which carries a grand prize of $25,000 
and five second-prizes of $5,000, each. 

While Evangel Hall did not win a 
prize, executive director David Smith 
was elated to have made it to the list of 
22 finalists. “This is a great moment for 
the Hall,” said Smith, ‘‘and for the en- 
tire Presbyterian Church. It’s a sign that 
we are strong, and getting stronger, in 
the service of the poor — as a ministry 
and as a denomination,” 


We value: 

° strong, informed 
preaching 

¢ enabling leadership 

¢ effective pastoring 


We are looking for a caring minister with good pastoral skills 
and lots of energy. 


Please contact our Interim Moderator, 

Rev. Glynis Williams, at Action Réfugiés Montreal, 
1410 Guy, Montreal H3H 2L7. 

Phone: (514) 935-7799 Fax: (514) 935-9848 
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If you feel God is calling you to us, apply to 
Rev. Freda and Rev. Graham MacDonald, 
Interim Moderators, Box 650 Burks Falls, ON POA 1CO. 
Tel: 705 382-2708 Fax: 705 382-0780 


For more information we invite you fo visit our web page: 
www. vianet.on.ca/community/calvpres/index.htm 
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| NEWS _| 
Other News 


Kenyan Presbyterian minister tackles AIDS 


he problem of HIV/AIDS in Kenya 

and most of sub-Sahara Africa is 
large. Ten per cent of the Kenyan popula- 
tion is infected with HIV, 
and all those infected 
will eventually die with 
AIDS. About nine out of 
every 10 HIV infections 
occur through heterosex- 
ual sex. Infection rates 
among youth and young 
adults are especially high 
— double that of the 
general population. 

The Kenyan govern- 
ment is doing little to 
combat the problem. 
Churches, with a significant level of in- 
fluence and outreach, have the potential 
to play an important role in HIV/AIDS 
prevention but, to date, have also done 
little. For many decision-makers in the 
church, the HIV/AIDS issue is not a pri- 
ority. They refuse to acknowledge the 
level of sexual activity prior to and out- 
side of marriage, preferring to be silent 


Rev. Joseph Kinyua Mothaly 


about a disease which is mainly transmit- 
ted through sexual intercourse. 

An exception to the rule is Rev. 
Joseph Kinyua Mothaly, 
a parish minister of the 
Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa in Kenya’s 
north central Samburu 
district. A member of 
the Samburu tribe, he 
worked as a project man- 
ager with World Vision 
before entering the min- 
istry in the late 1980s. 
As co-ordinator of the 
Samburu Pastors Associ- 
ation (an ecumenical 
group with members from the Presbyter- 
ian, Anglican and Pentecostal churches), 
he has developed working relationships 
with the Roman Catholic mission, local 
government health officials and various 
non-governmental development organi- 
zations. 

Mothaly has encountered several dif- 
ficulties in his attempt to promote 


Relief work faces long road in wake of Hurricane Mitch 


Hier Mitch, which swept 
through Central America and the 
Caribbean in November, is now consid- 
ered to have been the strongest and 
most damaging storm ever to hit the 
area. Torrential rains and 180-kilometre 
winds caused catastrophic flooding and 
landslides, often washing away entire 
neighbourhoods. More than 10,000 
people were killed and more than one 
million displaced. 

The most vulnerable to the disaster 
were the poorest of the poor — the very 
people with whom Presbyterian World 
Service and Development’s partners 
have worked over the years. All 
PWS&D’s partners have reported sim- 
ilar challenges: contaminated water, no 
access to remote communities, food 
shortages, loss of homes and increased 
incidence of disease. 
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PWS&D was able to respond quickly, 
sending initial payments (as of November 
30) totalling $65,000 to its partner agen- 


Diaro, Managua, Nicaragua) 


Nicaraguans struggle to reclaim their lives in the wake of Hurri 


HIV/AIDS awareness and prevention. 
Traditionally, issues of sexuality are not 
openly discussed among Kenyans. There 
is also a stigma attached to people with 
AIDS that makes victims reluctant to re- 
veal their infection. Required behav- 
ioural changes in the population do not 
come quickly. Meanwhile, the number 
infected with HIV in Kenya is increasing 
by a full percentage point each year. Add 
to all that, the geographical size of Sam- 
buru District (1,500 square kilometres), 
along with poor roads, remote villages 
and no transportation, and his mission 
seems almost impossible. 

Four basic approaches are taken. 
First, HIV/AIDS awareness has become 
a regular part of church services and ac- 
tivities. The topic is mentioned from the 
pulpit and is included on the agendas of 
youth and women’s meetings as well as 
during crusades and community evan- 
gelizing. Second, programs have been 
started within primary and secondary 
schools. Third, HIV/AIDS folk drama is 
performed and short training sessions are 


cies to help meet immediate needs. Inter- 
national Ministries staff in the region are 
all safe and working on relief efforts. 


cane Mitch. (Photo: Neuvo: 
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carried out on a periodic basis for rural 
communities. Fourth, condoms are dis- 
tributed in bars for use by customers and 
commercial sex workers (prostitutes). 
Mothaly believes the community is 
beginning to understand the facts and is- 
sues of HIV/AIDS and that progress is 
being made, however slowly. He would 
like to see the present programs expand- 
ed to include more counselling for com- 
mercial sex workers and practical ways 


to help people with AIDS. He also hopes 
the activities being carried out in the 
Samburu District will be duplicated else- 
where. He notes the Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa has begun a training 
course (funded by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and Inter-Church Ac- 
tion) in which several Samburu parish 
members have participated. 

“Whatever ways are chosen,” Moth- 
aly says, “those ways must be effective, 


ongoing and sustainable.” In the mean- 
time, he has demonstrated that the 
HIV/AIDS issue can be addressed local- 
ly, despite significant financial restraints. 
His actions also demonstrate such work 
can and should be an integral part of the 
church’s outreach. (From a report by 
Rick Allen, a member of the PCC over- 
seas staff serving as a medical doctor 
with the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa) 


Now That the Dust Has Settled: In the Wake of the Nairobi Bombing 


lan Clark 
[; mid-morning on August 7, 1998, 
the American embassies in Nairobi, 
Kenya, and in Dar es Salaam, Tanza- 
nia, were bombed. Three weeks after 
the blast, I visited Nairobi on a short- 
term assignment with the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa. Nairobi experi- 
enced the highest number of deaths and 
injuries, as well as property damage. 
This bomb blast killed 250 people and 
left 5,000 injured, some now totally 
blind. It could have been much worse 
for the Americans who lost 11 in the 
attack. 

The vehicle carrying the bomb did 
not fully enter the underground parking 
garage, so the damage to the American 
embassy was less; the damage to other 
(Kenyan) buildings was greater. One 
corner of the embassy collapsed half a 
storey into its own basement. The 
neighbouring seven-storey building 
was completely demolished; and the 
next building, a 19-storey building, lost 
every window and door. 

Close to the end of a worship ser- 
vice at which I preached, a woman 
strode to the chancel. She addressed the 
congregation, telling them her husband 
and a son had died in the blast. Al- 
though not a member of the congrega- 
tion, she came to worship and to thank 
God for the help she had been given by 
the members of the church who were 
her neighbours. As she told of their 
care and concern, she broke down and 
wept. Before leaving the church, she 
added her offering to the offering on 
the table. 
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A Kenyan Asian friend told me the 
day of the bomb was his proudest mo- 
ment as a Kenyan. In the immediate af- 
termath of the destruction, the whole 
community pulled together to help each 
other without consideration for race, 
creed or social status. The unity of his 
too often divided nation was never 
more clearly demonstrated. 

A young doctor recounted the re- 
sponse in the Kenyatta national hos- 
pital. When everyone’s pager beeped 
simultaneously, all off-duty nursing 
and medical staff rushed to assist their 
colleagues. For 36 hours, no paperwork 
or records were kept — injured people 
requiring urgent care were treated. 
Blankets, sheets and food poured in. 
Care and comfort became the priority. 
Only later did the business of records 
and identification begin. 

Our partner church, the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa, has a five-point 
plan to continue its care. In partnership 
with Anglican and Baptist neighbours, 
they have established a trauma centre to 
offer counselling and to direct those in 
need to the appropriate service. Those 
who cannot meet their medical ex- 
penses receive financial assistance. Of 
the 5,000 injured, 550 required addi- 
tional hospitalization, surgery or other 
medical procedures. The 150 children 
who became orphans through this act 
of terrorism will require educational as- 
sistance for school fees and uniforms. 

Short-term support and assistance in 
the form of food, clothing and shelter is 
a fourth aspect of the church’s re- 


sponse. The final point addresses long- 
term needs such as retraining, rehabili- 
tation and development. This includes a 
range of programs including courses 
and support for the newly blind and the 
partially sighted to the replacement of 
tools and places of work. 

The events surrounding August 7, 
1998, will eventually be examined in 
the law courts of the United States as 
suspects are brought to trial. The pro- 
found effects on the life of Kenya are 
unlikely to figure there. The blast came 
when political forces in Kenya seemed 
to be fanning the embers of distrust be- 
tween Christian and Muslim communi- 
ties. Tensions rose in the Mombasa 
region following the demolition of 
stalls in Nairobi’s city market as Mus- 
lims claimed the space. 

The national unity that the bomb 
created was a blast in that political 
process. Perhaps, the political conces- 
sions offered by President Moi in the 
constitutional debate on August 24 were 
in reaction to the new-found unity. 
A few days later, six local NGOs (Non- 
Governmental Organizations) — five 
Muslim groups — were deregistered. 
The unity created in the wake of the 
bomb gave way after the dust had set- 
tled, and a reinstatement of division 
was attempted. Unrest is a political tool 
for those who would divide and rule. 


lan Clark, former missionary of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada in partnership 
with the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa, is minister of Westminster Church in 
Scarborough, Ont. 
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CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
heritage canals along 355 miles of 8 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 


the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 


dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 
Send for colour brochure. 
ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1 poets! 67 Ba 


WOODVILLE COMMUNITY 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


(formerly, Knox), Woodville, Ontario 
150th Anniversary Service 
September 19, 1999 
at 10:30 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


Dr. Linda Bell guest speaker at both services. 
Open house in the afternoon to renew 
memories. All former choir members are 
invited to a Choir Reunion service at 
10:30 a.m. on May 9, 1999. 


For further information, 
call B. Simpson (705) 439-2207 
or E-mail G. Wilson <Gina.Wilson @ CIBC.com> 


Special events calendar for the year, contact: 
M. Bryan, Box 34, Woodville, ON KOM 2T0 


Leaside 


Presbyterian Church in Toronto 


Is seeking a minister who: 

¢ excels in planning and conducting 
worship 
enjoys working with all ages 
displays strong Christian Education 
skills 
promotes spiritual development 
encourages lay leadership 
supports through visiting in times 
of need 


For more information, contact: 
Dr. Art Van Seters, 
Interim Moderator 
(416) 978-4511 (O) 
(416) 932-0784 (R) 
Fax: (416) 971-2133 
E-mail: a.vanseters @ utoronto.ca 


Replies would be appreciated by 
February 15, 1999. 


Western Ukraine hit by floods 
hile most of the world was watch- 
ing the tragic results of Hurricane 

Mitch in the Caribbean and Central 

America, a catastrophe on a smaller scale 

was wreaking havoc in the Trans- 

carpathian Province of western Ukraine. 

Exceptionally heavy rains during Sep- 

tember and October have resulted in se- 

vere flooding, affecting the lives of some 

300,000 people. As of November 16, 

more than 24,000 people had been 


News Scan 


Press Club honours 
Presbyterian 

Stevie Cameron, editor-in-chief of Elm 
Street magazine, a member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Toronto, and a member 
of the Presbyterian Record Committee, 
has been chosen for the prestigious 
Quill Award by the Press Club of 
Windsor, Ontario. The award recog- 
nizes “significant contributions to the 
field of Canadian communications.” 
Previous winners include Alan Fother- 
ingham and Peter Gzowski. Cameron is 
also an author. Her latest book, Blue 
Trust, has recently been published. 


The big quarterback 
upstairs 

Football legend Mike Ditka has some 
advice for his quarterback Kerry 
Collins, whose career has been troubled 
by personal problems. “I think he’s got 
to have a meaningful relationship with 
our Lord,” Ditka said. “Until you come 
full circle spiritually, it’s pretty hard to 
deal with the rest of the stuff in the 
world. He’s got to believe in some- 
thing. Is it tomorrow? The sun? The 
leaves and the trees? Taking walks? If 
you believe in all that stuff, you should 
believe in the Creator of all that stuff.” 
(Source: Christian Courier) 


Nearer, my God, to thee 
From high above Earth, John Glenn 
says he saw the face of God. A devout 


displaced, 118 settlements were under 
water and 487 bridges were destroyed or 
severely damaged. 

At the request of the Protestant 
Churches in Hungary, Hungarian Inter- 
Church Aid (HIA) has been monitoring 
the disaster and assessing emergency 
needs. Presbyterian World Service and 
Development has sent $5,000 to Action 
by Churches Together in support of 
HIA’s relief work. 


Presbyterian, he says he prayed every 
day in orbit. Glenn is not unique among 
astronauts. The crew of Apollo 8 pune- 
tuated the first flight around the moon — 
with a reading from Genesis. Apollo 
astronaut Jim Irwin became an evan- 
gelist before his death in 1991. Astro- 
naut Tammy Jernigan talked about her 
Christian faith in a live broadcast from 
a shuttle three years ago. And Shannon 
Lucid, the daughter of missionaries, — 
took a minister’s sermons up to the 
Russian space station Mir. Cee 
Toronto Star) 


Evening in Nazareth 
An ambitious project has been jaunched 
to reconstruct an ancient part of 
Nazareth as a living village — looking - 
and operating as it did when Jesus lived - 
there. On November 21, a ground-— 
breaking ceremony was held on the | 
eight-hectare site. Organizers have be- 
gun a major fund-raising drive for the 
estimated $60 million (US) needed to 
complete the work. The project would - 
feature villagers dressed in period cloth- _ 
ing engaged in activities such as weav- 
ing and farming. The products of their 
labour, including wine and olive oil, — 
would be offered for sale. Farm animals — 
would also be used to create the am-_ 
biance. “It was a little dirty, a ‘littl . 
smelly and a little rough,” said archeol- 
ogist Ross Joseph Voss, a Roman 
Catholic working on the site. (EN) 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


dies before the age of five — a victim of disease and malnu- 

trition. Why? War, drought and falling commodity prices 
are the major causes. The nation’s debt requirement payments 
to rich nations make it impossible for the government to pro- 
vide its citizens with essential services such as health care. 

In response to similar situations in 50 countries, a global 
coalition of church and humanitarian groups 
has launched Jubilee 2000, a millennium effort 
to persuade rich nations to forgive these debts 
which are literally killing the people of many 
poor nations. This campaign hopes to collect 24 
million signatures in favour of cancelling the 
debts. Maybe you have already signed a peti- 
tion or walked in a march promoting this effort. 

For Christians, the impetus for such an ef- 
fort comes from the Old Testament whereby, 
every seventh year, the land was left fallow so 
that it might regenerate itself. The year after 
seven, seven-year periods (the 50th year) was 
declared the Year of Jubilee. In that year, slaves were to be lib- 
erated, debts cancelled and land returned to its original owners. 
So everyone got a fresh start on a level playing field. For the 
Church, jubilee reminds us that God is the ultimate owner who 
provides for a time of repentance and preparation for the 
coming Kingdom. 

We invite you to share events involving the jubilee initiative 
in this column. It will run in the Record for the next two years. 

You or your congregation or presbytery may also be plan- 
ning other millennium events in the next two years. We hope 
you will also share these with us so that others may be encour- 
aged and inspired by your efforts. Keep in mind that govern- 
ments at all levels are becoming increasingly involved in 
millennium celebrations. It may be that you can receive support 
for your programs from some of them. For example, the 
churches in the City of Mississauga, Ontario, have joined with 
the municipality in sponsoring a series of prayer breakfasts 
during the millennium. 

At this point, the federal government seems the best organ- 
ized. The Canadian Millennium Partnership Program provides 
financial assistance and/or endorsement for initiatives “that will 
encourage Canadians to explore our heritage, celebrate our 


i n the African country of Mozambique, one in four children 
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A column to share 
your ideas on how to 
celebrate the jubilee, 
the millennium and 
the 125th anniversary 
of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


achievements, and build our future.” There is a web site 
(www.millennium.gc.ca) on which you can post your project or 
event. You may also contact them at: Canada Millennium Part- 
nership Program, Millennium Bureau of Canada, Box 2000, 
Station D, Ottawa, K1P 1ES (telephone 1-888-774-9999). 

Coinciding with the millennium is the 125th anniversary of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. In June 1999, the 125th 
General Assembly will meet in Kitchener, On- 
tario. In June 2000, the 126th General Assem- 
bly will mark the 125th anniversary of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. You may be 
doing something in your congregation to mark 
this anniversary. We would also like to hear 
about those events so we can include them in 
this column. 

Last year, the General Assembly appointed 
a national Celebrate Steering Committee to co- 
ordinate, support and publicize activities sur- 
rounding the jubilee, millennium and 125th 
anniversary. Rev. Walter McLean is the con- 
vener. Andrew Kerr works out of the Celebrate office at church 
offices and will be happy to assist you with ideas and informa- 
tion. You may contact the Celebrate office at: 50 Wynford 
Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 (Tel. (416) 441-1111 or 
1-800-619-7301 ext. 324, Fax (416) 441-2825). And visit the 
Celebrate web site (www.presbycan.ca/pccmill). 

Susan Kerr, a member of the Celebrate Committee, has 
written a prayer for the millennium. It catches the spirit of the 
celebration. In part, it says: 

Holy God, we would be your people 

in this coming millennium. 

We ask you to live in and through us 

in hope which does not disappoint, 

in love which seeks nothing in return. 


We humbly ask that you be with us, 

along with the whole communion of saints, 

as we love you wholly, 

imitate Jesus fearlessly, 

seek justice constantly, 

show compassion unendingly, 

and so build the reign of your kingdom here on earth. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Going Through the Motions 


At our annual congregational 
meeting, the minister moved the 
appointment of the chairperson 
for the meeting. He also moved 
the acceptance of the board of 
management’s nominating com- 
mittee report, a committee of 
which he was a member. Is it 
proper procedure for the min- 
ister to make motions and be a 
voting member on a committee 
in the business session of a con- 
gregation? And should the min- 
ister leave the congregational 
meeting while the meeting dis- 
cusses issues pertaining to him 
or her (i.e., stipend)? 


Are you talking about a Presbyterian min- 
ister and a Presbyterian congregation? 
Within our form of church govern- 
ment, the minister is not a member of the 
congregation but is accountable to, and 
under the oversight and pastoral care of, 
the presbytery, the church court of which 


he or she is a member. Since it is illegal 
for someone to vote or to make a motion 
in a body of which the person is not a 
member, it follows that a minister cannot 
vote or move any motions in a meeting of 
the congregation. Strictly speaking, the 
decisions your congregational meeting 
made upon the motion of the minister 
have no legal weight. (The matters to 
which you refer in your letter were not 
weighty, so I hope grace will prevail!) 
The minister may moderate a congre- 
gational meeting, as regulated by the 
Book of Forms (section 154). But mod- 
erators do not make motions and moder- 
ators do not vote, except to break a tie. 
The congregational meeting has no 
business discussing any issues pertaining 
to the minister except the consideration of 
the stipend or the state of the manse, etc. 
If there are concerns about the minister’s 
life and work, these should be addressed 
through the session to the presbytery. It is 
the presbytery to which the minister is 
finally accountable before the Lord. 
When it comes to discussion of the 


Tony Plomp 


stipend, it should not be necessary for the 
minister to leave the meeting. Ideally, the 
amount of the stipend should be arrived at 
in consultation with the minister and 
should not become a bone of contention 
on the floor of the congregation. This is a 
delicate area because it could be that 
members of the congregation may want to 
“get at” the minister by way of the 
stipend. They may use it as a means to 
voice displeasure with his or her ministry 
and, in effect, raise issues that should 
properly come before the presbytery. 
There is nothing to prevent people from 
voicing their displeasure, but members of 
the congregation should be aware that 
there is a process of petition and com- 
plaint that they must follow to have the 
presbytery deal with their concerns. These 
are serious matters. Steps along that road 
should not be taken lightly. 

I speak for many ministers who find 
the congregational discussion of their 
stipend somewhat demeaning. In what 
other societies is the salary so publicly 
known and so widely discussed? 


If a representative elder to pres- 
bytery has been named to a 
presbytery committee, and if the 
work of that committee is not 
completed in the year of appoint- 
ment, when a new representative 
elder is appointed the following 
year, does the first-named elder 
continue on the committee? 


I think it depends on the nature of the 
committee’s work. If it is essential that 
the membership of the committee con- 
sists of people on the constituent roll 
(that is, full members of the court who 
have voting privileges), then the new 
representative elder, or someone else 
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who has voting privileges, would take 
the place of the original appointee. The 
original appointee might be asked to 
continue in a consultative capacity if 
“corporate memory” is important. 

But much presbytery committee work 
can be done with a mix of people recruit- 
ed from both the voting and non-voting 
membership of the presbytery. Some 
members on the Appendix to the roll 
(such as retired ministers or those with- 
out a charge, having a voice but no vote 
in presbytery) give devoted service to the 
work of the court. Many presbyteries 
would be even more pressed without 
such loyal support from these members. 

Some presbyteries actively recruit a 
percentage of committee membership 


from congregations, people who have 
neither voice nor vote in presbytery. This 
might be a legally risky venture because 
such people are not directly accountable 
to the presbytery and, by having the vote 
in a committee of the court, they have an 
indirect vote in that court. It seems to 
me, however, if presbytery duly appoints 
them to serve in more than a consultative 
capacity, the court thereby indicates its 
willingness to hear their voice through 
their vote. It may not be strictly kosher, 
but is seems to work. 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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MISSION KNOCKS 


An Idea That’s Grown Like Hotcakes 


Nancy Rouble 


high point in the life of our 
small country church arrives on 
the Sunday nearest Valentine’s 
Day: our annual Valentine Pancake 
Brunch. About eight years ago, the 
church school took on the daunting task 
of hosting a delicious meal for the whole 
congregation following worship. Food 
was donated or paid for from church 
school funds so that the total amount of a 
freewill offering might go to a charity 
chosen by the children. 
Over the years, we have supported 
the local soup kitchen, the Alzheimer 


During the opening music and chil- 
dren’s story in the worship service, the 
delicious smell of cooking sausages from 
a local butcher floats through the sanctu- 
ary. Pancakes made from a tried-and-true 
recipe, donated muffins and maple syrup 
from local producers complete the menu. 
During the 30 minutes of church school, 
everyone has a job: the older children 
cook, the youngest fill trays of muffins, 
all help with setting and decorating the 
tables. 

After the last strains of “Amen,” sev- 
eral children appear at the church door 


The annual Valentine 
Pancake Brunch at 
Victoria Church in 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, feeds the soul 
as well as the stomach 


with a heaping plate of food and a 
Valentine’s wish for our minister, David 
Jack, who must rush off to another ser- 
vice. After grace, the children begin to 
serve the happy feast. 

I thank God daily for the gift of chil- 
dren in our church, for their eagerness to 
serve and give. And for a congregation 
and minister who, instead of raising eye- 
brows at the children’s imperfections, 
nurture their enthusiasm through prayer 
and deed. The kingdom surely belongs to 
such as these. 


Nancy Rouble is a church school teacher at 
Victoria Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Society, a family in need, a foster child 
and victims of the ice storm. For the past 
few years, half of the receipts have gone 
to Presbyterians Sharing.... One year, 
the children found great satisfaction 
surprising a special friend with a gen- 
erous donation to help pay his medical 
expenses. 

Children from two to 12 contribute to 
this production. Despite complicating 
factors, such as the water in the kitchen 
being shut off for the winter, we insist on 
using the church’s good china to help 
make the event special. 
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Children at 
Victoria Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., prove they 
are more than 
short-order 
cooks. 


Al 


Photos: Marie Tholberg 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


FIVE MEMBERS OF St. 
Columba Church, Parksville, 
B.C., were honoured at the 
church's anniversary dinner on 
September 11. All five had either 
celebrated their 90th birthday 
since the congregation's previ- 
ous anniversary or will celebrate 
it before the next one. Known 
affectionately as "The Ninety 
Gang," they are (L to R): Marge 
Currier, Betty Furness, Lorne 
Mcleod, Jean Peace and Helen 
Colebrook. 


"THE LOST SON" was one of three par- 
ables (along with "The Lost Coin" and "The 
Lost Sheep”) re-enacted by the congregation of 
Kirk on the Hill, Fonthill, Ont., at its outdoor ser- 
vice. Pictured (L to R) are: Al Kidnew, Rev. 
Elizabeth Kidnew, Jeanette Mullin, Al Mullin, Tim 
Emmons, Marian Cameron and Wendy Young. 


THE PAS- 
TORAL CARE 
COMMITTEE pre- 
sented new Bibles, 
purchased with 
money from the 
memorial fund, to 
the congregation of 
St. Andrew's 
Church, Welland, 
Ont.. Pictured are 
Edythe Phillips, of 
the pastoral care 
committee, and 
Rev. Ron Sharpe. 


THE LADIES 
GUILD of First 
Church, Stellarton, N.S., 
dedicated new Commu- 
nion linen in memory of 
past members and their 
outstanding contribu- 
tions to the church. Pic- 
tured are Ladies Guild 
president Loudelle 
Matheson and Rev. 
Charles McPherson. 


i, 


THIS PAST SUMMER, the Kirk of 
St. James in Charlottetown — “The 
cradle of Confederation” — celebrated the 
125th anniversary of Prince Edward Is- 
land joining Canada. Two of the Fathers 
of Confederation, J. C. Pope and Col. 
Grey, were members of the kirk. Pictured 
with a modern-day Col. Grey and his wife 
is Fran Lawson, a member of the congre- 
gation and great-granddaughter of the 
original Greys. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Trinity Church (York 
Mills), Toronto, celebrated its 45th anniversary 
last year. Pictured after the anniversary service are 
(L to R): Rev. Charlotte Brown; Rev. Thomas Kay, 
minister of Trinity; guest speaker Rev. Bill Klempa, 
Moderator of the 124th General Assembly; Cathy 
Kay; Lois Klempa. 


THREE RETIRING ELDERS of Riverside Church, Windsor, 
Ont., were recently honoured by the congregation with the pres- 
entation of certificates. Pictured (L to R) are: Eric Munt, Bob Parker, 
Rev. Rosemary Doran, Dick Carey (clerk of session) and Marjory 
Butcher receiving the certificate on behalf of her husband, Nelson. 


THE CHOIRS OF North Bramalea 
Church, Brampton, Ont., are pictured 
in gowns given to them by Calvin Church, 
North Bay, Ont. Betty Farris, organist at 
Calvin Church and sister of Louise Yassa, 
an organist at North Bramalea Church, 
helped to arrange the gift. 


MARIAN AND DUNCAN GILCHRIST, 
longtime members of Knox Church, 
Goderich, Ont., celebrated their 66th 
wedding anniversary last year. They are 
pictured with Marian’s sisters, Barbara 
McGregor (left) and Isabel McGill (right), 
both also longtime members of 
Knox Church. 


THE SENIOR CHURCH SCHOOL CLASS 
of Sand Hill Church, Pittsburgh Township, 
Ont., presented the congregation with a 52- 
page historical book at the church’s 139th 
anniversary service last year. The book is the 
culmination of a three-year project. Pictured 

(L to R) are: Jessica Mundell, Mike Mundell 
(teacher), Rev. Mark Ward, Tracey Curtis, 

Keri Greenlees, Robin Nuttall, Steve Best, 
Trevor Nuttall (hidden), Matt Mundell and 
Jessica Greenlees. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF French River Church, 
Pictou County, N.S., presented Alex Woolley with 
a plaque and a carved wooden clock in appreciation 
for 34 years of faithful service as church caretaker. 
Pictured (L to R) are: Arthur McCulloch, senior elder; 
Rev. John Cameron; Alex Woolley; Kevin Joe 
Simpson, treasurer of the building fund; Gordon 
Browning, elder. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Olds, Alta., held a Vacation Bible School for 24 
children, employing a re-enactment of the story of Jonah to introduce the 
topic of mission. The offering collected was used to purchase school supplies 
for children in Latin America. Pictured with Jonah’s boat are (L to R): Jean 
Kirker, church musician; Rev. Ena Van Zoeren; Priscilla Towers, visiting elder. 


REV. GEORGE VAIS is pictured with Norma 
Crawford (left) and Francess Halpenny, who 
presented him with a specially designed card on be- 
half of Northlea United Church, Toronto, prior to his 
retirement from Leaside Church, Toronto. Members 
of Northlea, a neighbouring church to Leaside, signed 
the card. The congregation also made a contribution 
to ALS research in honour of George. 


NEW STAINED GLASS WINDOWS on the theme “The Holy Spirit” 
were dedicated at St. Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, Ont. The windows 
were given in memory of Mary Henry, Hugh Morwick and his wife Jane 
Flett, and their descendants by members of the Henry and Morwick fam- 
ilies. Pictured (L to R) are: Rev. Ron Archer, Bill Kirkpatrick, Jean Smith, 
Jean Morwick, Jim Henry, Helen Morwick and Mary Hudson. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
recently honoured Harry Hollinsworth on his 50th year as an elder of 
the church. Pictured presenting him with a certificate of recognition at the 

congregation’s 109th anniversary service is Peggy Graham, clerk of session. 
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MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL and several adults from 
Westmount Church, London, Ont., saw the results of their fund- 
raising initiative for the Canadian Foodgrains Bank when they visited 
farms in the Rodney/Kintyre/New Glasgow area. The young people raised 
money through their “Desserts Made With Love” project, and members of 
the congregation made donations in return for the sweets provided with 
coffee after Sunday services. Pictured, Jake McNiven of London explores 
the mystery of grain handling. 


MEMBERS OF THE Women’s Committee of Glen Mhor Camp had a 
firsthand look at what their fund-raising has accomplished when they  # =. 
visited the camp last summer. After having lunch with the campers, the 
women had an opportunity to watch the afternoon activities. For most 
of the past 65 years, the women’s committee, composed of representa- 
tives from several Toronto area congregations, has sponsored an 
annual event to raise funds for Glen Mhor. Last year, a luncheon 
and silent auction were held. 


AN “EVENING OF MUSIC” was presented by West- 
mount Church, Edmonton, to celebrate the purchase 
of a new organ. Organists from the past 30 years pre- 
sented an eclectic program designed to showcase the 
organ and the many friends who have joined in music- 
making at Westmount. The organ was also used to 
accompany three members of the congregation: 
Leanne Dammann, violin; Ray Herbert, clarinet; Cory 
Stiel, vocals. The evening ended with refreshments 
provided by the choir. Pictured (L to R) are organists: 
Mary Degier, Carolyn McCrostie, Allison Glen, Nelda 
Langdon and Keltie Stearman. (Missing: Lillian 
Stillman) 


A. BESS MACINTOSH, 
senior member of 
Knox Church, Selkirk, 
Man., was honoured by 
the congregation at a 
luncheon marking her 
95th birthday last 
September. Bess is a 
member of the session, 
choir and church guild, 
and is involved in many 
church activities. 


Ay THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY 
4 of St. Andrew’s Church, North 
River, Cape Breton, N.S., was cel- 
ebrated by the congregation last 
year. Following the service, a re- 
ception was held, featuring a pic- 
torial history of past and present 
members and events. Pictured, 
Rev. Glenn MacDonald of Thor- 
burn (left) and Rev. Murdock 
MacRae of North Sydney prepare 
to cut the anniversary cake. 
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Clergy Women: An Uphill Calling 
by Barbara Brown Zikmund, Adair T. 
Lummis and Patricia Mei Yin Chang 
(Westminster John Knox Press, 1998, 
$33.95). Reviewed by Patricia 
Dutcher-Walls. 


The ordination of women: a significant 
change in ministry. But how is it work- 
ing? This book presents the results of an 
important study which surveyed 4,600 
ordained women and men from 15 major 
denominations in the United States. It 
provides a fascinating picture of ministry 
and women in ministry today. 

Many clergy women find balancing 
ministry, home and family, and personal 
time an ongoing and complex juggling 
act. The study shows women clergy are 
effective leaders and are generally 
viewed positively by their parishioners 
and other clergy. Overall, they are dedi- 
cated to serving God and the church. This 
spiritual dimension is important to them. 

Some changes in recent decades have 
affected both men and women. For ex- 
ample, the average age at which people 
seek ordination has risen, generally pro- 
viding more mature and experienced 
“first-call” ministers. Also, the leadership 
style of both men and women clergy has 
moved toward a more inclusive, demo- 
cratic approach over the years. 

However, there are some significant 
differences in the job experience in min- 
istry for ordained men and women. 
Women clergy have a more difficult time 
finding jobs, often ending up in associ- 
ate/staff/lower status positions; men with 
equal experience get senior/managerial/ 
higher status positions. Women clergy 
overall earn nine per cent less than men. 
These differences still hold true when all 
other factors are adjusted — age, educa- 
tion, family situation/children and 
experience. Even in denominations hav- 
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ing deployment or call procedures that 
attempt to be gender-neutral, inequities 
continue to affect women. 

On the positive side, clergy women 
are being creative about their calling to 
ministry and have pursued, both from ne- 
cessity and desire, mixed, flexible and di- 
verse career paths. Women and some 
men are finding that ministry in hos- 
pitals, education, missions, community 
service and pastoral counselling is better 
suited to their gifts and is still understood 
as ordained ministry. 

While the Canadian situation differs 
in some ways from the American 
churches surveyed, many of the insights 
and results are applicable. Reading this 
book can help women ministers under- 
stand their own experiences. More 
important, this study provides a thought- 
provoking look at ministry today for 
everyone who is concerned with the 
present and future of the church. 


Patricia Dutcher-Walls is assistant professor 
of Hebrew Scripture and Old Testament at 
Knox College, Toronto. 


Gems From the Bible by Neil J. 
McLean (published privately, 1997, 
$9). Available from Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 49 Atlantic St., Sydney, N.S. 
BIP 3P9. Reviewed by J. Gillis Smith. 


Neil McLean is a retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada whose 
pastoral ministry began in 1951. He 
served several congregations in Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia. This is his second 
book. (The first, Timely Bible Doctrines, 
is out of print.) 

In Gems From the Bible, McLean 
presents a broad and vivid survey of bib- 
lical teaching and devotion in poetry and 
prose. He takes the reader on a thematic 
journey along the highroads of the Old 


and New Testaments. He moves from a 
poetic treatment of Creation and Abra- 
ham’s family to prose surveys of the sub- 
jects of Joseph, Tabernacle worship, the 
book of Daniel, the parables, the Good 
Samaritan and the book of Revelation. 

The vividness of Gems From the 
Bible is a result of McLean’s clear and 
economical writing style, together with 
his use of practical and appropriate ana- 
logy. He addresses diverse sections of 
the Bible in an effort to direct readers to- 
ward the full panorama of God’s word 
with its gracious and redemptive themes 
— themes that find their fulfilment in 
Jesus Christ. To this end, he offers a de- 
tailed and lively treatment of the “sign- 
posts” to Jesus within the Old Testament. 

McLean’s intriguing excursions 
through the books of Daniel and Revela- 
tion are couched in clear rather than 
mystifying terms. He does not attempt to 
oversimplify, however, at the expense of 
the profound themes involved. Rather, he 
acknowledges the issues of interpretation 
that peek out so often in any discussion 
of the End Times. He is not wildly spec- 
ulative but remains conservative and 
Christocentric throughout. 

The Christ-centred focus of Gems 
From the Bible is evident by the time the 
reader reaches the parables of the Galilean 
seaside and the Good Samaritan. “The 
great message of Christianity is salvation 
by faith,” McLean affirms. He discusses 
the ethical, practical and church-related 
themes of Scripture within the context of 
the saving economy of the Father, through 
the Son, by the Holy Spirit. This reverent 
grounding in the great themes of Scripture 
makes his book a useful and engaging 
work for study and devotional reading by 
young and old alike. 


J. Gillis Smith is the minister of St. Peter’s in 
Stanley and St. Paul’s in Williamsburg, N.B. 
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Canada’s Great Grain Robbery 

by Don Baron (Don Baron Communi- 
cations, 1998, $14.95). Available 
from Don Baron, 14 Wood Cres., 
Regina, Sask. S4S 6J7. Reviewed by 
Ivor Williams. 


There is a bit of religious history and a 
lot about the development of the Prairie 
grain industry, particularly its outmoded 
marketing and related transportation sys- 
tem, in Don Baron’s self-published, 200- 
page volume (sales of which are already 
approaching 4,000). The book is not, as 
the author points out, an attack on the 
church. But Baron’s research tells the 
story of the Social Gospel and its impact 
on Canada and the West. (Baron is an 
elder at First Church in Regina and a 
longtime agricultural activist.) 

Earlier research, largely ignored, doc- 
uments what Baron calls a stunning phe- 
nomenon: the leading role played by 
some Protestant pastors in the public de- 
bate that shaped the grain industry and 
the country. Some pastors from the 
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United States crossed into developing 
Western Canada, preaching and writing 
about poverty and suffering. They 
blamed the world’s ills on the capitalist 
system and offered a simple remedy: 
abolish capitalism and the open market. 

The distinctive task of the age was the 
abolition of capitalism, preached Salem 
Bland, an early Methodist from Win- 
nipeg. Researcher Paul Earl concluded 
that while farm people adopted ideas 
from British and American co-opera- 
tivism, they drew inspiration from 
Protestant religious thought and, specifi- 
cally, from that Social Gospel. 

The book traces the development and 
marketing of the great Saskatchewan 
grain harvest through the giant co-opera- 
tive pools and the National Wheat Board. 
Baron’s views and conclusion, which echo 
those of Mac Runciman, longtime leader 
of the United Grain Growers Limited, are 
that the grain handling system fell far be- 
hind the requirements because of political 
action and inaction. He hopes Canadians 
learn from the mistakes inherent in the 
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political meddling of the past and “free up 
prairie growers to build strongly on their 
great resource base and to return to world 
leadership for the benefit of themselves, 
their children and the world’s people.” 

The conflict with the wheat board, 
which appears as the bad guy in this vol- 
ume, goes on. Prairie farmers are still be- 
fore the courts, charged with selling 
grain to waiting North Dakota buyers 
rather than to the board. But the growers’ 
demand for freedom in marketing can no 
longer be denied, Baron concludes. 

Canada’s Great Grain Robbery was 
nominated in the non-fiction category for 
a 1998 Saskatchewan Book Award. 


lvor Williams is a retired daily journalist, a 
member of Westmount Church in London, 
Ont., and a contributing editor of this magazine. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Do not send pay- 


ment with order. An invoice will follow. Please 
include name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 301. 


“Alcoholics Anonymous will meet Tuesday at 7 p.m., Gamblers 
Anonymous will meet Wednesday at 8 p.m., and Presbyterians 
Anonymous will meet here again next Sunday at 11 a.m.” 


DEATHS 


DION, SHIRLEY GRACE, 63, member of St. 
Paul’s, Victoria Harbour, Ont., died Nov. 17. 

DOUGLAS, ANTHONY, 82, longtime adher- 
ent, St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., Nov. 
23; father of Terry Anthony-Folster, Saska- 
toon Native Circle Ministry. 

DOUGLAS, MARION, 88, longtime member 
of Knox, Mitchell, Ont., May 21. 

ENGLAND, JEAN STEWART, age 86, long- 
time faithful member and elder, an ardent 
church worker with children, president of 
the Jean Moodie Missionary Society for 
over 30 years, of St. David’s Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 9. 

JAGGERNAUTH, SINANEN, 81, a devout 
Christian, longtime faithful member, served 
many years as elder and roll clerk of Mel- 
rose Park, Toronto, died Nov. 14. 

MEIER, ALLIE, 67, first elder and charter 
member of Parkland First, Stony Plain, 
Alta; she had also been an elder and a 
member of the first choir at Callingwood 
Road, Edmonton, prior to joining Parkland 
First. 

MURPHY, JEANET I. (FRASER), 89, long- 
time active member, life member of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Stamford 
Presbyterian Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
April 6. 

VANDER WAL, WILMA, 85, member of 
Presbyterian Church since 1951 arrival in 
Canada, active in all phases of church 
work, her work with the choirs and the 
WMS especially dear to her heart; wife of 
Rev. J. Vander Wal. 


ORDINATIONS 
Hamilton, Rev. Thomas James, Presbytery 
of Brampton, Claude Church, Inglewood, 
Ont., June 14. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Hartai, Rev. Helen W., St. Luke’s, Oshawa, 
Ont., Nov. 8. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. John Cameron, RR 1, 


Merigomish, N.S. BOK 1G0. 

Halifax, Church of St. David. Rev. P.A. Mc- 
Donald, 4 Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. 
B3A 2E6. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lloyd Murdock, PO 
Box 184, Baddeck, N.S. BOE 1B0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 
395 Murray Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 

Moncton, N.B., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Andrew 
Hutchinson, 600 Coverdale Rd., Riverview, 
N.B. E1B 3K6. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. 
Glenn Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

River John, N.S., St. George’s; Toney River, 
St. David’s. Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 
185, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
Thompson, 98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, 
Nfld. A1A 4C4. 

Summerside, P.E.|., Summerside Church. 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Box 32, Tyne Val- 
ley, P.E.I. COB 2CO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte, Ont., Almonte Church; Kinburn, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Thomas Hay, Box 1073, 
Almonte, Ont. KOA 1A0. 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part-time). Rev. Kate Jor- 
dan, 50 Prince, Huntingdon, Que. JOS 1HO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part-time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Kars, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Vernon, Osgoode. 
Rev. Gordon E. Williams, 6598 Windsong 
Ave., Orleans, Ont. K1C 6M9. 

Melbourne, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ross 
Davidson, 277 rue Marelle, Thetford Sud, 
Que. G6G 7C7. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. H9R 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox, Crescent, Kensington and 


First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s. Rev. 
Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 Snow- 
don Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Ottawa, St. Giles. Rev. Wm. C. MacLellan, 
1538 Meadowfield Place, Ottawa, Ont. 
K1C 5V9. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster (effective 
April 30). Rev. Larry Paul, 24 North Street, 
Perth, Ont. K7H 2S5 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Jacqueline Frioud, 
4909 Montclair, Montreal, Que. H4V 2K7. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Brampton, St. Andrew's. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 

Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin Liv- 
ingston, 73 Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. 
N3C 2A9. 

Campbellford, St. Andrew’s; Burnbrae, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Bill Bynum, PO Box 787, 
Campbellford, ON. KOL 1L0. 

Claude, Claude Church. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 
67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9. 

Coldwater, St. Andrew’s. Mrs. Kathleen 
Martin, Box 695, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0. 

Collingwood, First (two ministers). Rev. 
James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s; Tomstown. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, 45 Wellington St., New 
Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0; (705) 647-6242. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s; Craighurst, Knox 
(half-time). Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, 
Stayner, Ont. LOM 1S0. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. John Blue, 
Box 283, Timmins, Ont. P4N 7E2. 

King City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Daniel D. 
Scott, 107 Compton Cres., Bradford, Ont. 
LSZs2X7. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook. Rev. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Knox. 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford Dr., 
Guelph, Ont. N1E 4G2. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. E.R. Fenton, 
375 Christina Dr., Oakville, Ont. L6K 1H5. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception 
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Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Glen & 
Rev. Joyce Davis, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E, 
Agincourt, Ont. M1S 1T4. 

Scarborough, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. 
Gerard Bylaard, 3817 Lawrence Ave. E, 
Toronto, Ont. M1G 1R2. 

South Monaghan, Centreville (renewable 
term, presbytery appointment). Rev. Ken 
MacRae, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, 
Ont. K9J 3T6. 

Sudbury, Calvin. Rev. Freda MacDonald, 
Box 650, Burk’s Falls, Ont. POA 1CO0. 

Toronto, Beaches. Rev. Jean Armstrong, 
662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4K 3S5. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean (assistant 
minister). Rev. Peter Han, 40 Yarmouth 
Rd., Toronto, Ont. M6G 1W8. 

Toronto, Leaside. Rev. Art Van Seters, 59 
St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6. 

Toronto, Pine Ridge (half-time). Rev. 
Lawrence Vlasblom, 11 Deanecrest Rd., 
Etobicoke, Ont. M9B 5W3. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce. Rev. Jim Cuth- 
bertson, 250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M6K 2R9. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; (519) 681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Bluevale, Knox; Belmore, Knox. Rev. An- 
drew Human, Box 1632, Walkerton, Ont. 
NOG 2V0. 

Burlington, Knox, Rev. David McInnis, 179 
Cornwallis Rd., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 4H2. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s; Dornoch, Latona. 
Rev. John Hogerwaard, PO Box 323, Dun- 
dalk, Ont. NOC 1BO. 

Chesley, Geneva. Rev. Bruce Clendening, 
Box 757, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 
Durham, Durham Church. Rev. John Vaudry, 

Box 115, Wingham, Ont. NOG 2WO. 

Exeter, Caven. Rev. D.D. Clements, 9 Vic- 
toria St. N, Goderich, Ont. N7A 2R4. 

Fingall, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Gloria Langlois, Box 39, Belmont, Ont. 
NOL 1B0. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, 
St. John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 
72, Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Kintyre, Knox; New Glasgow, Knox; Rodney, 
St. John’s. Rev. Mark Gedcke, 450 Regal 
Dr., London, Ont. N5Y 1J9. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 
901-700 Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. 
N6H 4V3. 

London, Trinity. Rev. Don Mcinnis, 280 
Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2M 3X3. 

Owen Sound, St. Andrew’s (associate min- 
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ister of Christian development). Rev. Ted 
Nelson, c/o 865 2nd Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Alice 
Wilson, PO Box 20004, Midtown PO, 
Hanover, Ont. N4N 3T1. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. Alan 
McPherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Teeswater, Knox; Kinlough, Kinlough 
Church. Rev. Paul Chambers, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ont. NOG 2RO0. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Ken Wild, Box 404, 
Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 

West Flamborough, West Flamboro Church. 
Rev. lan McPhee, 19 Pearl St. N, Hamilton, 
Ont. L8R 2Y6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church. 
Rev. Neville W.B. Phills, 21 Valleyview Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man. R2Y ORS. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part-time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.E. Marsh, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 
621, Biggar, Sask. SOK OMO. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy. Rev. Deborah 
Lannon, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. 
S4P 2T9. 

Saskatoon, Parkview. Rev. Walter Donovan, 
2119 Louise Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7J 3K2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey. Rev. Richard 
Sand, 2733 West 41st Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 3C5. 

White Rock, St. John’s (full-time assistant 
minister). Rev. J.W. Mills, 6841 Holly Park 
Dr., Delta, B.C. V4K 4T2. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

Canada Ministries 

New Church Development Worker, three- 
year appointment for Wasaga Community 
Presbyterian Church, Wasaga Beach, Ont. 
Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford 
Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

International Ministries 

Contact: Wilma Welsh, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

English as a Second Language Teacher, 
China, volunteer, Amity Teachers Pro- 
gram, travel and living expenses provided 
(2 years). 

Elementary School Teacher, Nepal, volun- 
teer, travel and living expenses provided 
(2 years). 


Contemporary Stained Glass 
Virginia Smith and David Wilde 
R.R. #2, Holstein, ON NOG 2A0 


DAVID WILDE GLASS STUDIO 
1-800-655-8712; (519) 334-3119 Phone/Fax 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


LIiMtiTeE OD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
aN traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 


ills Proud Supporters 
is of the Arthritis Society 


RIOBAT 


Sele Us DowORsS 


Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


ae lenge ese 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


fh page to share with the children you love 


GOD PROTECTS A SPECIAL BABY 


Read Exodus 1:20-2:10 together. 


Questions to consider 


e Why do you think the king was so afraid? 

° What do you think Moses’ mother said to him as she put him into the water? 
¢ What would you do to keep the Baby Moses quiet? 

¢ How do you think God helped Moses? 


Instructions 
1. Cut out along broken lines. 


2. Fold the flaps over to cover the picture of Baby Moses. 
3. Run water into a sink or bath-tub and retell the story, 

setting the folded paper on water with overlapping flaps face up. 
4. Watch the flaps gradually open to reveal the Baby Moses. 


Prayer 
Dear God, 


When I get up, you hear my prayers; 
When I play, you hear my prayers; 
When I work, you hear my prayers. 
Every minute I know you care. 


Rev. Karen Timbers is the 
minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


50 


fold 


PIO} 


A note to adults reading this page: 


e This year, A Child’s Way will focus on children in the Bible. Consider making your own 
story-book, adding a page each month. 

* Consider helping a child in a developing country as a concrete example of how God 

cares for children facing circumstances similar to Moses. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Strength 


Martin Marty 


Matthew 6:25-34 


he gift of simplicity lifts fear from 
our future. Usually, we store away, 
far back in the recesses of the 
mind, Jesus’ words to take no thought 
for tomorrow since God lives there and 
will care for us. We shelve the assurance 
“Fear not, | am with you” in mental stor- 
age bins. Understandably more vivid are 
the complications of the doings or the 
to-be-dones of today and tomorrow. 
Almost all of the days’ agendas in- 
duce fear when they are related to the 
anxious “I.” Will I make the sale or make 


“We beseech you to 
deliver us from the fear of 
the unknown future; from 
fear of failure; from fear of 
poverty; from fear of 
bereavement; from fear of 
loneliness; from fear of 
sickness and pain; from 
fear of age; and from fear 
of death” 


— Akanu (Sir Francis) Ibiam, 
Nigeria 


the grade — or will I fail? Will my insur- 
ance and pension hold out? Will I keep 
my once secure job? Will that lump on 
the side of my throat be cancerous? Will I 
endure the heartache my children or my 
spouse may cause? Will I cause their 
hearts to ache? Will I lose my powers and 
resources as the diminishments of aging 
work their way and the shadows length- 
en? Will I be given strength to face death 
in anticipation of victory? 

Trust no one who claims to have no 
fears. Off guard and unguarded in quiet, 
late-night conversations, even those ap- 
parently most self-assured and in com- 
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mand confess to such anxieties. These all 
connect with the unknown. The simple 
gifts, however, deal with what can be 
known about the future, a knowing that 
lifts and guides us today: Jesus, who told 
us not to be anxious, gave us reason not 
to be. A God who loves us is the power 
of the future. La 


Excerpted from When True Simplicity 
ls Gained, text © by Martin Marty, 
photograph © Micah Marty, published 
by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1998. Used by permission. 


Photo: Micah Marty 


od blesses each of us in a special way — some 

with the gift of compassion, others with wisdom and 

still others with knowledge or understanding. 
Whatever our gifts, it is when we share them that we 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a number of ways you 
can share in the future work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — as well as your congregation — 
other than through your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for example, 

allows you to help support the ongoing work of the 
Church, offers you an income tax advantage, 
AND provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you to choose which 
part of the Church’s work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, mission work in 
developing nations, training ministers, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also be support for a 
program in your own congregation that holds a special 


"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver."” 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


Share the Gifts of a Lifetime. 


meaning for you. Your financial commitment today 
will be a living legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift Annuities or 
other financial tools that will help you make a differ- 
ence, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
Office of Planned Giving 

Hendy Andrews, Planned Giving Officer 

342 Pond Mills Road 

London Ontario N5Z 3X5 

Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 
Fax (519) 649-5142 
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RECORDINGS 


The U.S. murder rate 
is five to 20 times that 
of industrialized na- 
tions without the death 
penalty. 

— Servant magazine 


Welcome 

In North Bay, On- 
tario, in front of 
the newly built 
Sunset Park Public 
School, there is 
one of those big, 
free-standing signs 
that usually adver- 
tise brake jobs or 
doughnut shops. 
Here, the message 
shouts out: “Vis- 
itors Welcome. It 
Takes a Village to 
Raise a Child.” 


Keep away from people 
who try to belittle your 
ambitions. Small people 
always do that, but the 
really great make you 
feel that you, too, can 
become great. 

— Mark 
Twain 


It Happens in February 


After the birth of twins, one mother had four children under three years of age. 
Her letters to her sister became shorter and shorter. One day, when winter was in 
full swing, her sister received a postcard. All it said was “4 kids, 4 colds, 4 lorn.” 


Fifty Million Sites but 
No One to Talk To 
Perhaps it’s all the waiting, 
or maybe it’s the repeat- 
ed disappointment with 
Web sites that won’t down- 
load or don’t contain the in- 
formation they promise. Whatever the explanation, 
researchers at Carnegie Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh have discovered that heavy doses of surfing, 
chatting and E-mailing leave Internet users more de- 
pressed and a little bit lonelier than they would be if 
they stayed off the Net. 

— Tom Carpenter in Equinox 


— James Simpson 


Christian Equality 

From at least the time of my early 
adolescence, I remember being struck 
by the egalitarianism of Christianity 
and moved by the language used to 
express that equality. Surely, the in- 
struction to “love one another” impels 
us to equality. Similarly, passages 
such as “the first shall be last and the 
last first,” “judge not lest ye be 
judged” and Paul’s words that “there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is nei- 
ther slave nor free, there is neither 
male nor female” tell us the distinc- 
tions of custom and ambition are pre- 
carious before God. 


Our Only Security Is in God 


— Garth McNaughton 


The crisis in the church and the crisis in the seminary are closely related. Each has 
been distracted from its primary task in mission by the enticements of a secular and 
cause-oriented society. The church has too frequently forgotten that it lives by the 
gospel of what God has done for our salvation, not by what human beings have 
achieved. It has been bewitched by the optimism of an Enlightenment society and by 
inordinate confidence in what it can do for its own salvation and for the world. It has 
been enticed by causes good in themselves, but when they become inordinate are 
self-destructive. No one can doubt the importance of the causes of peace, of justice, 
of the dignity and rightful opportunities for women, of the environment, of good race 


relations. Yet, human achievements 
are always broken and fragmentary. 
We cannot save ourselves by what 
we ourselves can do.... Our only 
security is in God. 

The seminary, like the church, has 
been bewitched by causes ranging 
from the feminist movement to the 
environment. It has been enticed by 
the possibilities of therapy and social 
engineering. It has too frequently for- 
gotten that the church lives by what 
God does, not by what human beings 
do. The church is not the Redeemer. 
God 1s the Redeemer. 

— from Crisis in the Church: 
The Plight of Theological Education 
by John H. Leith 


What Do We Focus On? 
Do we not have a tendency to focus on rules and pro- 
cedures, often being blind to the needs of people 
around us? Do we not have a tendency to wish to re- 
main in the dark on spiritual matters, pretending that 
a few years of church school are sufficient and be- 
lieving that what we don’t know can’t hurt us? Do 
we not have a tendency to maintain tradition for the 
sake of tradition, fearing the change that would come 
if, with the eyes of faith, we trusted God to guide 
us?... We become so attached to old rules, old habits 
and old ideas when we know we should put them be- 
hind us and go forward in faith.... Like the images of 
being born from above and drinking living water, the 
image of sight for the blind reveals the dramatic 
transformation that must occur when we are united 
with Jesus Christ. We cannot remain the same as be- 
fore, only with a little religion sprinkled on. 

— William Van Gelder 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Where Will You Be 


on St. Valentine's Day? 


Canada — an opportunity for all Canadians to get to 

know and better appreciate the contribution to Canada by 
Canadians of African ancestry. Many, perhaps most of the 
events connected with this month will be of a secular nature. 
However, a few creative Presbyterians — including Paulette 
Brown, minister of University Presbyterian Church, and Tetteh 
Akunar, minister of the Ghanaian Presbyterian Church, both in 
Toronto — have seen this month as an opportunity for Presby- 
terians of African heritage to share their faith with the rest of 
the church. As Paulette Brown puts it, “What Christ has done 
for and with us could enrich the whole church for ministry if 
we could share it.” With that end in view, a two-day event 
(workshops on Saturday, a worship service on Sunday) has 
been planned for February 13 and 14 at Knox Church on 
Spadina Avenue in Toronto. 

I hope this will be the first of many similar events and that it 
will spawn many new, creative endeavours in this area. While 
serving as Moderator of our church, my contacts with the so- 
called ethnic church reinforced my belief that much of the 
vitality in our denomination is found among these congrega- 
tions. Many of our churches in the Toronto area would be 
closed today if not for the influx of people from Africa and the 
Caribbean. 

We need new Canadians. They have become the missionar- 
ies to our generation who can deliver us from much of the arid- 
ness that passes for Presbyterianism today. They can help us 
recover our faith. As the old saying puts it, “What goes around 
comes around.” At one time in history, we sent missionaries to 
many African countries. Those to whom we once went are now 
coming to us, providing the possibility for our church to be- 
come a more diverse, rich and biblical church. 

Despite all the good things we might say about Canada (and 
there are many), it is never easy to come to a new land. The 
other day, I had my first encounter with road rage. When the 
red-faced giant of a man jumped out of his truck at the red 
stop-light and started for my car, I knew I was in trouble. After 
a colourful monologue of what he would like to do to my head 


F ebruary has been designated as Black History Month in 
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John Congram 


and where he would like to send my whole body, he con- 
cluded: “And if you can’t learn to blankety-blank drive your 
car, then go back to your own blankety-blank country.” And I 
thought I looked like everyone else. How much more difficult 
to remain undetected for people of colour. 

In December, I attended the 75th birthday party for Conrad 
Dutchin. Conrad came to Canada in middle age from Guyana 
via England. He worked among 
refugees for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and then 
served on the first federal 
Refugee Appeals Board set up 
by the Mulroney government. A 
number of us had the opportun- 
ity to say a few words. I remind- 
ed the guests that Canada is and will continue to be a nation of 
immigrants. Without immigration, we would disappear because 
the present birthrate will not sustain our population. Conrad 
sensitized and helped our church integrate new folk into the 
church and life in Canada. There can be no higher priority in 
the church today. Conrad’s birthday bash reminded us all of 
how much we lose and are impoverished if we fail to welcome 
new Canadians into our midst. 

You will find details of the celebration of Canadian Presby- 
terian African Heritage in the article written by Paulette Brown 
on page 14. I hope you will make the effort to participate. It 
provides a wonderful opportunity to display the unity God has 
given us in Christ. In the end, despite our many differences, the 
most defining thing that can be said about us as Presbyterians 
and Christians is that we are brothers and sisters in Christ. 


an 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Why Celebrate 
the Year 2000? 


Dear Presbyterian Friends: 


Even dour Presbyterians — admittedly, there are a few — will have ample reason 
to celebrate in the year 2000. This significant milestone marks not only 2,000 years 
of Christian history and 125 years of Presbyterian Church in Canada history, but it 
also inaugurates the ecumenical jubilee. Therefore, Presbyterians have a splendid 
occasion to celebrate. 

Yet, authentic celebration can never be a formal and 


My column empty act. To celebrate means to look backward with 
heartfelt gratitude. “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and do 

this month not forget all his benefits” (Psalm 103:2). We ought to 

takes the form thank God for all that the Christian revelation has 
meant to our world and for all the way God has guided 

of a letter to and guarded our beloved church. 

all Canadian At the same time, we look forward with hope. 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 

Presbyterians Christ! By his great mercy he has given us a new birth 


into a living hope through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead” (I Peter 1: 3). We should look with eager expectation to all that 
God still has to accomplish through our church in Canada and overseas in co-opera- 
tion with our mission partners. 

Above all, to celebrate aright involves the renewal and recommitment of our 
church to share the good news of Christ’s transforming grace with our neighbours 
near and far. Once again, as at our beginnings in 1875, we must become (like the title 
of Rick Warren’s book) a “purpose-driven church.” Our purpose must not be sheer 
survival or simply perpetuating the past. First and foremost, our purpose is the love of 
God and of our neighbour, the proclamation of Christ’s saving grace, the making and 
teaching of disciples, and the demonstration of God’s love in service to others. 

Celebrations to mark the millennium, our denomination’s 125th anniversary and 
the ecumenical jubilee will take place in more than 1,000 Presbyterian congregations 
from Atlantic to Pacific: 

* we will bear witness to our Presby- 
terian heritage 
* we will testify to being part of one, 


Moderator’s Itinerary 


: . February 8-9 
holy, catholic and apostolic church Leads of Churches mest 
* we will seek to give substance to our 
celebrations by undertaking a millen- February 14 


Morning service, St. Andrew's 


nium project beyond the walls of the 
Newmarket, Ontario 


congregation for the benefit of the 


community. African Heritage Service at 3:30 p.m. 


(Continued on page 8) Knox, Spadina, Toronto 


February 17 - March 15 
Western Canada visit 
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LETTERS 


Sudan Situation 
It was good to see our Moderator (From 
the Moderator, December Record) bring 
the plight of the Christians in Sudan to 
our attention. Some years ago, Brian 
Stewart of the CBC made the world 
aware of what was happening in 
Ethiopia. The results of that report were 
dramatic. Unfortunately, there has been 
no “Brian Stewart” to do the same for 
the blacks in southern Sudan. Their situ- 
ation has been, and still is, equally pre- 
carious — indeed, more so, since it has 
been successfully kept from the eyes and 
ears of the world. 
Jake Brown, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


The Inter-Church Coalition on Africa 
(ICCAF), an ecumenical Canadian 
agency supported by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, welcomes Moderator 
William Klempa’s reflection on Sudan. 
His assertion that “the horror that is hap- 
pening in Sudan calls for special atten- 
tion” couldn’t be more true. 

When analysing the civil war in Su- 
dan, care should always be taken not to 
reduce the conflict to one between Mus- 
lims and Christians. Sudanese Christians 
are, indeed, persecuted by the govern- 
ment of Sudan controlled by Islamic 


WATSON’S WORLD 


CALVIN 
WAS RIGHT 


Jor Ss A 
PRESBYTERIAN 
FUNDAMENTALIST... 


extremists and political ideologues who 
see themselves as Arabs. But so, too, are 
liberal Muslims. Mosques as well as 
churches have been destroyed; copies of 
the Koran have been burned as well as 
copies of the Bible. 

Sudan’s civil war is not about religion 
as such. It is about ideology, power and 
control over resources. 
Religion is a tool of op- 
pression and subjugation. 
All Sudanese who reject 
the extremist policies of 
the Sudanese regime are 
targets, be they Christian, 
Muslim or followers of 
traditional African reli- 
gions. The persecution of 
Christians may have more 
to do with racial discrim- 
ination and hatred and the 
fact that most are black 
Africans from the south. 

The conflict in Sudan 
might best be characterized as a racist, 
dictatorial and brutal regime at war with 
its own citizens. This portrayal does not 
ignore the fact that Sudanese Christians 
are persecuted in large numbers. Rather, 
it places it in a broader context. 

Gary W. Kenny, 
Director, ICCAF 


in Canada. 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 

The Presbyterian Church 


Seeing the World Differently 
For the Record (December Record) re- 
minded me how tempting it is to be sen- 
timental about the great insight children 
have into spiritual matters. It takes a little 
incident such as the following to remind 
us that children do see the world differ- 

ently from most adults. 

In Saskatoon, there is 
a Genesis Restaurant. 
The leader of a children’s 
group in that city handed 
out Bibles and asked 
each child to turn to the 
book of Genesis. A nine- 
year-old boy, who has 
been in church school all 
his life, looked up in 
amazed disbelief and 
said, “You mean, they 
named a book of the 
Bible after a restaurant?” 
Georgina Bone, 
Saskatoon 


Cape Breton Missionaries 

I read with interest the news item “100 
years of Canadian mission in Korea” 
(News, December Record). It noted that 
Rev. William McKenzie and Rev. Glen 


‘Davis shared the same birthplace — 


Cape Breton. One other missionary men- 


Noel Watson 


eeoee HE WAS 
PREDESTINED ‘To 
CARRY THAT AROUND 
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tioned, Rev. Duncan McRae, was born in 
Baddeck, Cape Breton, in 1868. 

R. Ritchie Robinson, 

Boularderie, N.S. 


Riverside’s Roots 

I read with interest the article about The 
Riverside Church, New York City (July/ 
August Record). 

As one who has many connections to 
the American Baptist Churches, I would 
like to clarify certain impressions in that 
article. Though it is correct to say it has 
an interdenominational and ecumenical 
ethos, The Riverside Church grew out of 
and succeeds the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City. Riverside 
Church is officially incorporated in the 
State of New York as a Baptist church 
affiliated with the American Baptist 
Churches. Upon completion and dedica- 
tion of The Riverside Church, the con- 
gregation also chose to relate to what is 
now the United Church of Christ. 

With regard to homosexual matters, 
The Riverside Church is a member of the 
Association of Welcoming and Affirm- 
ing Baptists. 

In tune with its ecumenical spirit, the 
congregation adopted an open member- 
ship policy — all Christians, regardless 
of denominational affiliation, are wel- 
come to become full members of the 
parish. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, min- 
ister of Park Avenue and founding min- 
ister of Riverside, said: “To be truly 
Baptist, we must display the basic tenet 
of Baptist tradition; namely, freedom of 
the congregation to govern itself and ex- 
tend soul liberty to the individual in his 
or her right to experience God in their 
own way.” 

Out of deference to my American Bap- 
tist friends who regard Riverside as the 
cathedral church for their denomination, I 
thought it only correct to point this out. 

W. W. Wahl, 
Edmonton 


Prayers Answered 

Thank you for mentioning the plight of 
the residents of Birdtail Sioux Reserve 
(News, October Record). First Presbyter- 
ian Church in Winnipeg is donating 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
& DEVELOPMENT 


“Be hospitable to one another without complaining. 
Like good stewards of the manifold grace of God, serve 
one another with whatever gift each of you has received.” 

1 Peter 4:9-10 


Recipe for Oral Rehydration Salts 


Take 1/2 litre of clean boiled drinking water. 
Add a three-finger pinch of salt. 
Taste the solution. It should not be more salty than tears. 
Add a fistful of sugar. Stir till dissolved. 
Give one glassful, sip by sip, after every attack of diarrhea. 


This simple recipe for the treatment of diarrhea has significantly reduced the 
number of children under five dying from dehydration. In a world where millions 
of people do not have access to health care or basic medical services, community 
health programs which teach about nutrition, sanitation and simple methods for 
the treatment of disease are essential. 


You can make a difference. 


Presbyterian World Service & Development is your relief and development agency. 
Your gifts to PWS&D make a real difference in the lives of people struggling to 
overcome poverty, in the communities in which they live and in the efforts of our 
church to proclaim the good news of Christ’s love for all. Please give generously. 


Please donate through your local congregation or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca 


to PWS&D. 


Enclosed is my donation of $ 


Name 
Address 
City 
Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 


Planning 
to study 
for the 
ministry? 


Consider 
The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal 


it is located in one of 
Canada’s most exciting 
cities 


two-thirds of the M.Div. 
courses are taken at 
McGill, one of Canada’s 
top universities 


its financial aid and 
housing are among the 
best, and living costs are 
reasonable 


its M.Div. program, 
which includes a McGill 
B.Th., is accredited by 
ATS 


its curriculum strikes a 
fine balance between the 
academic and the 
practical 


its emphasis is on the 
classical Reformed 
tradition 


it has attractive entrance 
scholarships 


For more information, 
visit our web page: 
http//jwww.mcgill.ca/ 
religion/presbcol.htm 


For an application form, 
contact: 

The Principal 

The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
Tel. 514-288-5256 
E-mail: 
exgf@musica.mcgill.ca 
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Bibles, hymn-books and a piano to Bird- 
tail Church. Rev. Diane Strickland and 
members of First Church will be going for 
a Communion service with some people 
from Anishinabe Fellowship Centre. This 
was one of their prayers answered. 
Denise Fenez, 
Winnipeg 


Mergers 
Merger fever seems to have gripped the 
corporate world. Banks, grocery chains, 
high-tech companies are coming together 
in order to compete better in the global 
marketplace. I wonder how long it will 
take before mainline churches follow this 
trend and, once again, begin to consider 
the advantages of denominational union? 
Gunar Kravalis, 
Milverton, Ont. 


Not the First 
St. Andrew’s, Lachine, Quebec, is not 
the first to differ with Assembly on the 
suitability of its minister. According to 
the news of an earlier day, St. Andrew’s, 
Saskatoon, “ ... prevailed upon Rev. 
C. P. Bradley to continue in the charge 
where he had been serving as acting min- 
ister ... ” Bradley had been ordained in 
New South Wales. The refusal by As- 
sembly to admit him was apparently 
based on a deficiency in his academic 
qualifications. Perhaps, the outcome of 
that former dispute could serve as a 
precedent for today’s problem. 
D. A. MacLennan, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Informed Believers 

I commend the Moderator for his empha- 
sis on the need for informed believers 
with a teachable spirit. The quote from 
John Calvin, “There is no true piety 
without instruction and no true service to 
God without being educated in God’s 
school,” sets forth a crying need within 
our churches today. 

I note the consequences of a basic 
lack of biblical understanding in the De- 
cember Record. Under Faces of Faith, 
that beautiful doctrine of grace, predes- 
tination, is repudiated. Another writer 
suggests homosexuals should be allowed 


to minister to God’s flock. Such shock- 
ing statements suggest our need to reaf- 
firm the authority and verity of Scripture. 
William F. Clelland, 

Calgary 


That Tiny Red 

Bathing Suit Again 

I believe Rod Lamb should be congratu- 
lated for his review of The Tiny Red 
Bathing Suit of Mr. July (Reviews, Octo- 
ber Record). Our women’s Bible study 
group read and discussed this book. 

It’s never easy for the human being 
who tries to practise Christ’s teachings 
within the church family. We are such a 
divided group of individuals, constantly 
looking for our brother or sister to 
stumble. 

Jim Butchart, 
Paisley, Ont. 


Who is Nancy McCracken? Did she 

really write that letter (Letters, December 

Record)? No — you must be pulling the 
collective ecclesiastical leg. Right? 

Allen Aicken, 

Barrie, Ont. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


It is important our celebrations have 
our communities in view. The period 
June 1999 through December 31, 2000, 
offers a unique opportunity to claim 
God’s promises, to rely upon the grace of 
Jesus Christ and to invoke the presence of 
the Holy Spirit as we reach out in mission 
and ministry to our communities. 

I urge every congregation to become 
involved. The time to organize is short 
but, with God’s grace and help, we can 
do much. As I visit presbyteries and con- 
gregations in the coming months, I hope 
to meet Celebrate co-leaders and to hear 
of your plans. 

I am counting on your co-operation 
and | thank you for your enthusiastic 
support. 


In Christ’s service, 
B22 = 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


The Effects of Human Sacrifices 


rincess Diana’s death 
brought an ancient theologi- 
cal problem to the fore. 

No, not the mass media. The 
media is a new problem, not 
an old one. 

The mass media spent 
most of the year after Di- 
ana’s death finding excuses 
for their role in her death. 
Although I’ve worked in the 
media most of my life, I don’t 
buy their excuses. If a horde of 
blackflies drives a horse crazy, 
if a school of piranha attacks a 
swimmer, if a soldier encounters a 
hail of bullets, we don’t blame the 
horse, the swimmer or the soldier for tak- 
ing somewhat frenzied action. 

It’s futile to protest that the paparazzi 
— the free-lance photographers and re- 
porters who hounded Diana — were 
merely doing their job. So were Hitler’s 
camp commandants. It’s silly to legit- 
imize the paparazzi because people keep 
buying magazines with their pictures and 
stories. That excuse would also validate 
drug dealers, prostitutes and child 
pornographers. And it won’t wash to put 
all the blame on a drunk driver; without 
the paparazzi in pursuit, he wouldn’t 
have been pushed past his admittedly 
impaired limits. The paparazzi caused 
Diana’s flight through the streets of Paris 
and, thus, her untimely death. 

We have laws to prohibit an estranged 
husband or boyfriend from stalking a 
former spouse or partner, from invading 
her privacy against her will. Why should 
the mass media be allowed — even en- 
couraged — to stalk their victims? Un- 
fortunately, it takes a death such as 
Diana’s to force us to see how one 
group’s privileges have gotten out of 
hand. And that’s the old problem — 
human sacrifice. 
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Often, it takes 
a sacrifice 
to peel the scales 
from our eyes 


Unfortunately, it seems, we always 
require a death or two to take anything 
seriously. When a situation gets bad 
enough that people lose their lives, we fi- 
nally pay attention — whether it’s toxic 
wastes in our water, poisons in our air, 
drunk drivers on our highways, or mind- 
less violence in our homes. 

Some years ago, when we lived in 
Ontario, people in the neighbouring bor- 
ough complained about a dangerous 
level crossing. The city’s roads depart- 
ment didn’t listen — until a train hit a 
school bus at that crossing. The level 
crossing was replaced, within a year, by 
an overpass worth millions. 

Unfortunately, we have traditionally 
confused the cause and the effect. If a 
human life could make a difference, 
people concluded, let’s sacrifice a human 
and hurry up the process. That’s the 
origin of human sacrifices. 


Jim Taylor 


Some 4,000 years ago, Abraham 
and Sarah lived among people who 
practised human sacrifice. Abra- 
ham thought God wanted him 
to sacrifice their infant son, 

Isaac. So he took Isaac up 

Mount Moriah, now the 

Temple Mount in Jerusalem, 

to sacrifice him. But, at the 

last minute, Abraham heard a 

different message from God. 
He realized human sacrifices 
were not the way to influence 
God. It was a great leap forward 
in understanding. 

Unfortunately, most people still 

didn’t get it. Twenty centuries later, a 
man called Jesus lived life the way we 
ought to live. By his life, he exposed the 
shallow pretensions of the people of his 
time — their obsession with power, and 
status, and position. But they didn’t get 
the message. 

Until someone died. Someone who 
didn’t deserve to die. Jesus was crucified 
as a common criminal, an enemy of the 
Roman State. Then, a sense of shock 
forced a few people to change their lives 
to match his example more closely. 

Sacrifices don’t cause change as 
much as they shake our obsessions. They 
peel the scales from our eyes so that we 
see things differently, so that we recog- 
nize that things have to change. That we 
have to change. 

A few people got that message back 
then. Perhaps, a few more people will get 
the message after Diana’s unnecessary 
and undeserved death, too. Perhaps they 
will exercise some common-sense re- 
straints on invasion of privacy, drunken 
driving, and the unchallenged privileges 
of a minority. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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WORD ALIVE 


An Awful Uplifting Experience 


Matthew 17:1-9 and 17:10-20 


few days before Ash Wednes- 
A comes the Sunday called 

“Transfiguration.” This is the 
event that motivated, inspired and steeled 
the Early Church for the days of Lent 
and the cross of Good Friday. The Trans- 
figuration, in George Buttrick’s words, 
“nerved the Early 


a voice declare: “This is my Son, the 
Beloved; with him I am well pleased; lis- 
ten to him!” It was the voice and the 
message previously heard at the time of 
the baptism of Jesus (Matthew 3:17). 
The disciples were awe-struck — 
“awful,” this time with the meaning of 

“reverential fear.” Awe 

and fear are intimately 


Church.” Perhaps we ’ 

could use some of that Life’s related. 

“nerving” in our time. mountaintops According to Matthew 
The story begins with (17:9), Jesus called his 

Jesus and the disciples SOV OUrASe US, Transfiguration a “vi- 

Peter, James and Johnon but the work sion,” but it was a vision 

an unnamed mountain. ° shared with the disciples. 

Mount Tabor is the tradi- of redemption The vision was both real 

tional site, although Her- takes place and surreal, but the 

mon better fits the in the valleys specifics are beyond our 


description. The view 
from both Tabor and Her- 
mon is breath-taking, “awesome” — or 
“awful” with its meaning of inspiring 
awe. In the fourth century, a commem- 
orative church was built on the summit 
of Tabor and, by the seventh century, 
there were three shrines dedicated to 
Jesus, Moses and Elijah. 

The account of the Transfiguration as- 
sumes the account of Moses receiving 
the Ten Commandments in Exodus 
(24:12-18). Allusions include “moun- 
tain,” the time of six days, and the bright 
cloud — the shekinah, representing the 
presence of God. In this Presence, Jesus 
was “metamorphosed,” transfigured. His 
clothes were dazzling white; his face was 
as bright as the sun. 

Moses and Elijah, “the law and the 
prophets,” were also present in this vi- 
sion. It must have looked to the disciples 
as if the new age had arrived. How about 
holding on to the experience by building 
tents, perhaps like the shelters used at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. If only the experi- 
ence would continue! 

Out of the clouds, the disciples heard 


10 


grasp. The meaning is 
clear, however: Jesus is 
greater than the law and the prophets. 

The lectionary reading for the day 
does not include verses 10-20, but they 
are an essential part of the story. The fa- 
mous Italian painter Raphael saw it cor- 
rectly when he painted two scenes on 
one canvas: the mountain and the valley. 
The two parts belong together: the ex- 
perience on the mountaintop and the cry 
from the valley. From the valley, another 
voice was heard: “Lord, have mercy on 
my son, for he is an epileptic and he suf- 
fers terribly; he often falls into the fire 
and often into the water” (Matthew 
17:15). Here was a young man in desper- 
ate need, an epileptic. (The literal read- 
ing of the Greek is “moonstruck,” our 
word “lunatic.” Mark used the word 
“demoniac.”’) 

The disciples were helpless. In John 
Fenton’s words: “The disciples there and 
here will only be able to follow Jesus... 
if they have faith in the power of God to 
work in them and through them.” 

Mountaintop experiences do not last 
long though they can provide long and 


Ted Siverns 


supportive memories. Suffering can last 
a long time but, for most of us, it is 
quickly forgotten when it is over. Life’s 
mountaintops encourage us, but the work 
of redemption, of helping and healing, is 
in the valleys. That certainly was the way 
for Jesus as the story quickly descended 
to the valley and continued to Calvary. 

Have you noticed that we soon reach 
our capacity for pleasure and, though we 
double the effort, we quickly become 
bored and restless? Two pieces of cake 
are never as tasty as one, and three will 
likely make us sick. On the other hand, 
when we think we’ve reached our max- 
imum suffering, our capacity for suffer- 
ing seems to increase. 

We live in the valley but are sustained 
by the mountain. Healthy life consists of 
alternating between the mountain and the 
valley, between prayer and service, 
laughter and suffering, ecstasy and 
agony. If we tried to stay on the moun- 
tain, we would live in a rarefied world of 
fantasy and illusion. If we lived only in 
the valley, life would be marked by 
drudgery and bitterness (Buttrick). 


For Discussion and Reflection 


e Look up “Tabor” and “Hermon” ina 
Bible dictionary for a picture and 
description. 


* Think about Peter’s offer (17:4) to build 
a suitable memorial and the three 
shrines built by later piety. 


¢ Compare the Transfiguration as report- 
ed in Mark 9:2-8 and Luke 9:28-36. 
Was the voice on the mountain and the 
voice in the valley the same voice? 


¢ How can the Transfiguration prepare 
you for Lent? 


* Describe a mountaintop experience in 
your life. Where is “the valley” for you? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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Were You Asking? 


Dick Ford 


s convener of the Presbyterian 
Record Committee and a pro- 
moter of this excellent maga- 


zine, I am sometimes asked how my 
church “sells” the Every Home Plan to 
the congregation. The answer is simple. 
The cost of the plan is put in the budget, 
the congregation approves the budget — 
it is done. 

Next question? What? You tried that, 
and it was yanked from the budget? Un- 
fortunately, that is too often the case. As 
the board of managers struggles to make 
ends meet, and the congregation tires of 
the constant pleading for money, a dis- 
cretionary item such as the Every Home 
Plan is a tempting target. So what to do? 

I am tempted to launch into a long 
sales spiel about the value of the Record, 
the quality of its articles, its importance in 
bringing a sense of community to the na- 
tional church and so on. However, I shall 
resist. Instead, Ill tell you what has 
worked for our congregation and ask that 
other churches share their experiences as 
well. John Congram, our genial editor, 
assures me he will print your suggestions. 

At St. Giles Church in Sarnia, Ontario, 
we had been on the Every Home Plan for 
many years but, as happens at many an- 
nual congregational meetings, the line 
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Making a 


item for the plan was challenged and a 
motion made to delete it from the budget. 
I argued forcefully that the motion be 
defeated. (A strong advocate is always 
essential.) The sense and tone of the 
discussion, however, still seemed to 
favour deletion. At that point, a loyal 
member of the congregation 
rose and said he would 
arrange, organize and pro- 


pitch for the mote a beef barbecue with the 
Presbyterian proceeds going to pay for the 

subscriptions. That did it! The 
Record 


vote was overwhelmingly in 

favour of continuing on the 
Every Home Plan, and the subject has not 
been raised since! (I hope this statement 
doesn’t give rise to another challenge!) 

A couple of additional comments. We 
always distribute envelopes for the 
Record with one edition of our church 
newsletter. The response from our mem- 
bers raises about half the budget item. 
These envelopes are available free of 
charge from the Record office. Secondly, 
having it as a budget item, the congrega- 
tion’s Record secretary has an easy job. 
People can opt not to receive the maga- 
zine, and a few do; but, otherwise, her 
only task is to keep the mailing list up- 
to-date and inform the circulation depart- 
ment of any changes. Since the Record 
secretary does not have to sell subscrip- 
tions, the job is a cinch. 

So that is our experience. What is 
yours? Please share your thoughts and 
ideas. Drop a line to John Congram or 
e-mail him at jcongram@presbyterian.ca. 
The Every Home Plan is the heart and 
soul of our circulation. Every church that 
cancels or does not join puts us one step 
closer to losing the magazine. [a 


Dick Ford, an elder in St. Giles Church, 
Sarnia, Ont., is the convener of the Record 
Committee. 
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at himself. Most people like 
him, right off the bat. He’s 
not highly educated, but he 
has plenty of street smarts 
and, generally, gets along 
fine. Lately, however, things 
haven’t been so great. Peter 
is dying. He doesn’t know 
the exact date, but it'll be 
soon. He’s losing weight 
quickly. He was never very 
big but, now, his face is 
growing gaunt and his 
bones stick out all over. 
And, now, his memory is 
starting to fail, too. He can’t 
remember where he was 
going and what he was go- 
ing to do when he got there. 
He now depends on others 
to help with the everyday 
mechanics of life. We are 
there for him. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 


complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Peter is kind, | 


generous and able to laugh | 


Name: 
Address: 
City: 
Prov.: Postal Code: 
11 


MISSION KNOCKS 


Ideas for Celebrating Lent 


The Fence That Became a Cross 

The rough, timber planks that, for decades, rose Two 
shoulder high on the north side of the church prop- different 
erty rested in a heap out of sight beside the church 

shed. Happily, the fence that separated St. An- crosses, 
drew’s Church in Maple, Ontario, from its neigh- one 
bours was gone and with it the message even a 
child could read: “No Trespassing.” 

Successive summers and winters smoothed the 
old lumber revealing picturesque knots and a dap- 
pled brown colour. In the hands of a skilled worker, 
two pieces were fashioned into a huge cross. For a 
number of years, it found a place in the chancel 
during the 40 days of Lent. Another worker, miss- 
ing a cross in the church the rest of the year, built a 
beautiful oak cross that found a permanent spot in 
the chancel. What to do now with 
“the old rugged cross’’? 

With the session’s approval, it 
was installed outside in front of the 
church, facing the street, during the 
Lenten season. It does not go unnoticed. Some people cross themselves as they 
pass. An elderly woman placed a dozen fresh carnations at the foot of the cross. 
The most dramatic reaction came from someone who smeared red paint on the 
arms and the foot of the cross. 

Wood that once divided properties and separated neighbours became a vivid 
reminder of the cross through which we have become friends with God and with 
one another. 


purpose 


The Cross That Bloomed 
Throughout Lent, St. Andrew’s 
Church in St. Lambert, Quebec, fo- 
cused on various characters associated 
with the Passion narrative — the thief, 
Pilate, Joseph of Arimathea, Barabbas, 
Judas and Peter. Each week, one char- 
acter was considered, and something 
to remind the congregation of that per- 
son was nailed to the cross; for example, Pilate’s sword. On Easter morning, all of 
these items were piled at the foot of the cross, and the cross bloomed courtesy of the 
local funeral parlour. The idea for this moving, visual experience of Lent and Easter 
came from Karla Wubbenhorst who was serving her ministry year at St. Andrew’s 
while attending The Presbyterian College in Montreal. 8 


Thanks to Issa Saliba, minister of St. Andrew’s, Maple, Ont., and Barry Mack, minister of 
St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., for sharing these stories with our readers. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


My dear editor: 


Most people don’t know how the sec- 
ond month of the year got its name. Most 
people don’t care. Most people are prob- 
ably content simply to wait it out ... 
though it would make a fine non-offen- 
sive expletive. As the snowplow fills in 
the driveway seconds after you have 
risked a heart attack to clear it, you could 
mutter, “Oh, February!” 

There is even a difference of opinion 
as to how to pronounce it. The excellent 
Oxford Canadian Dictionary offers 
febroeri or febjoeri as alternative pro- 
nunciations, adding the comment, “Al- 
though there is a tradition of opposition 
to the second pronunciation, it is used by 
educated speakers.” Personally, I prefer 
the first. If ever a month should contain 
“rue,” it is this one. 

Webster’s New Twentieth Century 
Dictionary Unabridged (good for a little 
while longer) informs us that February 
was “originally the month of expiation, 
from februa, a Roman festival of purifi- 
cation ... ” Expiation and purification 
both involve rue. Maybe the Romans 
needed februa to get over 
the excesses of Saturnalia 
and Natlis Solis Invicti, 


I have always 


Sunday (no baptisms, no Communion, 
no anniversary) in February. 

There would be difficulties, of course. 
If ministers knew beforehand, they might 
quietly urge their flocks to new heights: 
‘Free Tupperware to all who bring a 
guest!” I suppose some might think this 
to be a calumny against the clergy, but 
they are human and many guard their 
“stats” as carefully as professional ath- 
letes. I may have mentioned before that I 
have known a few who count every sig- 
nature in the guest book as an “adher- 
ent,” thus widening their parish not only 
within Canada but overseas. 

No, the specific Sunday in February 
would have to be a secret held by the 
clerk’s office, and figures gathered for 
every Sunday in the month as a blind. 
There would be some lack of fairness be- 
cause, inevitably, parts of the country 
would be hit with bad weather; but it 
should even out. Many annual congrega- 
tional meetings are held in February, but 
they can affect Sunday attendance either 
way. Few months in this day and age are 
not holiday time for some- 
one, but February does not 
have a March break and 


two of their big whoop- believed people are still paying for 
ups into the midst of the purest Christmas. 

which our Christian How, you may ask, 
Fathers (for such they measure of a can we be sure the count 
were) plunged Christmas, congregation’s will be accurate, uninflat- 
possibly as cover for their ed? Perfect certainty in 
own more modest efforts. strength is these matters may forever 
There was some symbio- attendance be beyond mortal ken, but 
sis even then. And who could we not ask every 
but the Romans or, much ON AN average member of the clergy, at 
later, the Calvinists could Sunday in his or her induction, to 
make a festival of purifi- promise solemnly to re- 
cation? Though Calvinists February port statistical informa- 


could make expiation last 
much longer than a month. 

Purification might be a good theme 
for us in The P. C. in C. I have always 
believed the purest measure of a congre- 
gation’s strength — at least, as it can be 
determined by attendance at worship — 
is not average attendance at Communion, 
as our statistics in the Acts and Proceed- 
ings record, but attendance on an average 
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tion faithfully and pre- 
cisely? I mean, we ask them (at least, in 
presbytery, meeting before every induc- 
tion) if they are members of the pension 
and health insurance plans. It may not be 
apostolic, but it is deemed essential. (We 
may soon be asking, if they live with 
someone of the same sex, to declare they 
are immediate family or merely good 
friends.) So I don’t think including one 


more question would lower the tone. The 
real question is, I suppose, do we want 
to know? 

The year-end saw a whole clutch of 
articles in the press and features in other 
media proclaiming a widespread reawak- 
ening of interest in “spirituality.” Much 
of this “interest” appears to be a search 
for a quick hit of transcendence and little 
more (Jesus without Christianity, Zen 
Buddhism in two weeks, aboriginal reli- 
gion via “dream catchers” and an eagle’s 
feather). Perhaps it is more comforting to 
think of our “real” flock as “out there” 
some place — hordes of disillusioned 
and aging yuppies trying to work up the 
nerve to peak through the stained glass 
and assure themselves that maybe they 
won’t be bored. After all, aren’t we try- 
ing to play their tunes? 

Or, perhaps, it is enough to be content 
in the knowledge that Statistics Canada’s 
information indicates there are multi- 
tudes who recognize, and take the 
trouble to spell, “Presbyterian” as the 
church to which they’d go if they did. 
(It’s more of an effort to write “Presby- 
terian” than to put “U.C.” down.) 

Or, perhaps, dear Editor, it doesn’t 
matter. Can you imagine what the mar- 
keting mavens would have made of 
Jesus’ statistical performance? 


Yours graphically, 
Lia "ookig L- 


Ls 


by Paulette Brown 


he tragic news of a subway killing 
involving two black teenagers 
spread like a forest fire throughout 
the black community in Toronto, 
scorching our hearts and souls. Phone 
lines were jammed with grieving, search- 
ing women, men and youth sharing com- 
mon pain and desperation. The wave of 
premature deaths that rolled over our 
community, holding our children captive 
to non-productive life-styles, putting 
them away prematurely in beautiful cas- 
kets, and locking them up in high secur- 
ity prisons, sent sharp pains to the 
bottom of our bellies. 
For a black clergywoman with chil- 
dren — from my own womb and those 


Nana Boa eng, president o Created for 
Life youth group, University Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. 
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who are mine because I 
am their pastor — the 
situation became a faith 
call. It summoned me to 
revisit my call to be a 
spiritual leader in my 
community. 

I attended the funer- 
al service. The grief 
and pain I witnessed 
among the many chil- 
dren remain with me to 
this day. I came away a new person, with 
new conviction and new boldness. No 
longer can we — the church, church 
leaders and black church leaders — be 
content to see black people sitting in the 
pews and continue business as usual. 

The liturgies, the preaching, the 
singing, the Bible studies, the social pro- 


grams — all must be interrupted because 


the Body of Jesus Christ is in deep 
trouble. The entire body is in trouble be- 
cause a part of it exhibits a sickness unto 
death. Out of these pains, intense faith 
struggles and prayerful reflections, the 
vision for “Created for Life” was born. 
“Created for Life” describes the vision 
embodied in a special Christian education 
program at the University Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto for children from 
nursery through high school. The pro- 
gram attempts to live out the gospel’s un- 
derstanding of who Jesus Christ is and 
what his coming to our world means, as 
expressed by Matthew and John: 


A subwoy killing 
mobilizes a black 
clergywoman to 
initiate a church 
school program 
that is transforming 
young lives 


“T came that they 
might have life, and 
have it abundantly” 
(John 10:10). 

“Those who are 
well have no need of a 
physician, but those 
who are sick” 
(Matthew 9:12). 

“Created for Life” 
works to restore the 
church to its rightful 
position as Christ’s healing presence in 
our communities. The program seeks to 
identify the sick, name the illnesses and 
transform the church into a balm yard 
where healing takes place in and through 
the ministry of Jesus Christ. “Created for 
Life” affirms that our black children are 
created for life, as opposed to abundant 
and premature death. It affirms their 
presence in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and seeks to prepare them so that 
they may claim ownership of their 
church and participate fully in its life. 

The program expands the traditional 
understanding of church school, using that 
time to listen to the children, teach biblical 
reflection, and help to provide them with 
some of the necessary tools needed to face 
the challenge of being black and young in 
our society. It provides for facilitators to 
be brought into the church to present sem- 
inars and workshops on identified needs. 
It provides leadership training geared for 
our specific needs. 
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Junior choir, University Presbyterian Church, Toronto. Back row: Gloria Boateng, Julie Patterson (leader); 


centre row: Brianca Henry, Mavis Ampofo; front row: Faith Patterson, William Ampofo. 


Supported by St. Stephen’s Anglican 
Church and St. Matthew’s United 
Church, the program was launched with 
a special worship service in the Lenten 
season of 1996. The youth of all three 
congregations were responsible for the 
shared meditation, which provided us 
with an understanding of their special 
needs. 

“Created for Life’ also received seed 
funding from the Experimental Fund of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
Glenview Presbyterian Church. The con- 
gregation continues to support it through 
fund raising. Recently, we received 
financial support from Education for 
Discipleship in the area of Christian edu- 
cation with an Afro-centric focus. 

Through the grace of God, the pro- 
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gram has come a mighty long way. We 
have witnessed transformation in the 
lives of our children. This has been 
achieved despite our constant struggle to 
secure appropriate and stable leadership. 


As we enter the next millennium, our vi- 
sion is to see The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada (not only University Presbyter- 
ian Church) claim “Created for Life” as 
one of its ministry initiatives in the quest 
for human dignity within its Canadian 
household. 

You can support this quest for whole- 
ness by attending a Presbyterian African 
Heritage celebration at Knox Presby- 
terian Church, Toronto, on February 13 
and 14. 


Paulette Brown is minister of University 


Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 


Presbyterian African Heritage 


Celebrating the Christian heritage brought fo 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada by people of African ancestry 


February 13: Workshops 
February 14: 3:30 p.m. Worship 


Preacher: Rev. Joan Martin, The Presbyterian Church (U.S.A,) 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 


For information: 


Paulette Brown (416) 663-3281 


Tetteh Akunor (416) 744-9208 
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Illustration by Ed Schnurr 


Four Presbyterian 
ministers discuss their 
responses to three 


life situations 


hat constitutes responsible 

sexual behaviour in today’s 

world? What standards 
should the church uphold in a society 
where “anything goes”? How does this 
play out in pastoral situations? 

The editor of the Record drew to- 
gether a panel of four to discuss practical 
situations that commonly arise in congre- 
gations. The panelists are ministers: Jean 
Morris, Varsity Acres, Calgary; Heather 
Vais, Alexandra Church, Brantford, On- 
tario; Kevin Livingston, St. Andrew’s 
Hespeler, Cambridge, Ontario; Mark 
McLennan, Scotsburn, West Branch, and 
Earltown pastoral charge in Nova Scotia. 


The youth group in your congregation 
is having a program on teenage sexu- 
ality. This was prompted by another 
congregation in your community that 
has been promoting a “True Love 
Waits” program. You are invited to sit 
on a panel to discuss this question. 


HEATHER VAIS: I would be glad to 
speak to a group about true love waits 
and give them my opinion. 

RECORD: What is your opinion? 
HEATHER: | agree that true love should 
wait. That’s what I did, and I would speak 
from personal experience. I would prob- 
ably be personal, candid and open. 

JEAN MORRIS: I would begin the 
evening with the church’s statement 
about this in terms of true love waiting 
for marriage. Sometimes, we’re not clear 
about where the church stands. Then, I 
think Heather is right: personal experi- 
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ence and also the experience of others. 
There is lots of material, studies and re- 
search, that gives a different picture from 
the TV soap opera stuff most kids are ex- 
posed to. I would draw on that research 
and some of the experiences of teenagers 
who didn’t wait. 

KEVIN LIVINGSTON: I would want 
to set a larger context for the discussion 
with teens and go back and talk about 
God’s perspective on sex. God created 
sex as a wonderful gift for human beings 
to enjoy if set within the parameters of 
his will. Secondly, the Bible is also real- 
istic about how sex can be misused and 
distorted. 

MARK McLENNAN: I was thinking 
about a youth night we had with a group 
last year. We discussed marriage and liv- 
ing together. I promoted the word respect. 
I think that is a big part of what we are 
talking about in relationships between 
men and women. I am not sure youth un- 
derstand what that means. For example, 
ask them about living together, and they 
think, Well, you are not hurting anyone, 
so it’s OK. It’s a simplistic view of the 
whole issue. I try to draw them into a larg- 
er discussion; but I don’t show my hand 
too early or they will know I am opposed 
to it and they will draw their toes in. 
KEVIN: I would want to appeal to the 
teens regarding God’s principles for liv- 
ing. We call them the Ten Command- 
ments, but that’s a negative way to put it. 
I noticed in our church school material 


Panelists: 
(left to right) 


Jean Morris, 
Heather Vais, 
Kevin Livingston, 
Mark McLennan. 
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(we use Children in Worship), they were 
called “The 10 Best Ways to Live.” 
These are God’s principles that help us 
and lead us into loving relationships with 
others and liberate us from the things 
that enslave us. I would want to couch it 
in those terms and to say that I believe 
God gave us those principles to protect 
us and to allow us to have the best kinds 
of relationships we can. We should fol- 
low God’s principles for living rather 
than our culture’s. 

HEATHER: That’s what we are really 
up against — cultural principles. Every 
television program has young people 
sleeping together no matter what age 
they are. It’s difficult for youth to look at 
that and not try to follow it in some way. 
MARK: Susan, my wife, is absolutely 
furious at shows like Seinfeld, where go- 
ing out on a date and having sex with 
someone is a given. It’s part of the 
process now. 

HEATHER: Melrose Place is worse be- 
cause these kids are in their teens and 
20s. At least, Seinfeld is modelling 30- 
year-olds. 

RECORD: What is the strategy for the 
church to swim against the stream of TV, 
beyond merely talking about it? 
HEATHER: Role model, I guess. But 
it’s difficult. I was the first person to 
whom a couple announced their engage- 
ment, and I was honoured. Then, they said 
they were thinking about living together 
to save money while they were in school. 


I told them I supported them in their lives, 
and I was honoured they would ask me; 
but, if they wanted my opinion, I would 
suggest not. That’s as far as I could go. 
They chose not to follow my advice, but I 
still love them and care for them. 


Two members of your church, both di- 
vorced, have been a recognized couple 
for about five years. Although not mar- 
ried, they live together. What would 
your approach to them be? 


JEAN: This is a reality in my congrega- 
tion. I could see myself in the course of a 
pastoral call with these people trying to 
discover why they aren’t married. In my 
experience, this is the result of lots of 
other issues. My first approach would be 
to try to understand their relationship and 
the reasons for the choice they have made. 
I would encourage people to explore that. 
A good Christian marriage has some pro- 
found possibilities for people in terms of 
enriching their lives. Lots of times, people 
don’t explore those things. They think 
that, because they’ve had a bad marriage, 
they don’t want another one. 
HEATHER: | would approach the sub- 
ject with a couple only after we had bro- 
ken the barriers down and were on a high 
level of trust. 
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KEVIN: | agree. I think a relationship of 
acceptance with people is absolutely es- 
sential as groundwork. I also think every 
minister ought to preach a series on the 
Ten Commandments every four to five 
years. Let the word and Spirit speak to 
people and bring them under conviction 
about their need. In three or four cases 
after such a series, people came to me and 
said that maybe they ought to talk about 
getting married. I would remain in rela- 
tionship with them, though, even if they 
had chosen not to. I would continue to ex- 
tend, I hope, the love of the Lord to them. 

MARK: I[ appreciate the foundation we 
are all coming from in terms of the pas- 
toral relationship. And I believe in ap- 
proaching the situation positively as 
opposed to being judgmental. Often, in 
my experience, the problem is the result 
of bad marriages on both sides — to the 
point of abuse. I also see it as an oppor- 
tunity for ministers to take advantage of 
and to take seriously. 


A couple in their 20s, currently living 
together, asks you to officiate at their 
wedding scheduled for a year from now. 
How would you deal with this? 


MARK: In my experience, that’s almost 
a norm now. I’ve never refused a wed- 
ding on that basis. 


HEATHER: I would thank God they 
actually decided to get married. I would 
be more worried about their age than 
their living arrangement. You said 20s; I 
hope they would be in their late 20s. 
KEVIN: That prompts the issue of doing 
a better job of marriage preparation. I 
live with a lot of guilt about this. If a 
couple is living together or sexually ac- 
tive, after we have gotten to know each 
other and laid out the Christian founda- 
tion of marriage, I ask them to abstain 
from sexual activity till they are married. 
I recognize that’s hard, but some couples 
who have actually gone through that dis- 
cipline told me after their wedding they 
were glad they did. I don’t have any way 
to enforce it. I am not a moral police offi- 
cer. But I let them know this is the stance 
of the church, and we believe it is for 
their good to grow in their relationship 
together. I leave it at that. 

HEATHER: Very interesting. 

MARK: Was the session part of that 
decision, Kevin? 

KEVIN: We talked it through, but I am 
not sure we had unanimous agreement. I 
would never refuse people coming to be 
married if they want a Christian cere- 
mony and they are willing to go through 
the counselling. But, at one point, I will 
share with them this perspective and ask 
them to do that. Then, of course, that’s 
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“An obvious choice for church treasurer.” 


Resources 


Becoming Married by Herbert Anderson 
and Robert Cotton Fite (Westminster/ 
John Knox, 1993) 


Decisive Issues Facing Christians Today 
[part four: sexual issues] by John Stott 
(Baker, 1990) 


Marriage, Divorce, Remarriage by 
Andrew J. Cherlin (Harvard University 
Press, 1992) 


Promising Again by Herbert Anderson, 
David Hogue and Marie McCarthy 
(Westminster/John Knox, 1995) 


Sex for Christians by Louis Smedes 
(Eerdmans, 1976) 


Sex Smart by Susan Browning Pogany 
(Fairview Press, 1998) 


Statement on Human Sexuality: 
A Study for Congregations, Sessions, 
Presbyteries and Synods (The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 1996) 


Video 


Sex, Lies and the Truth (Focus on the 
Family) 


up to them before the Lord and their con- 
science to live out. 

RECORD: Do any of the rest of you 
make Kevin’s suggestion? 

MARK: I have never done so, but I 
think it’s an interesting idea and a gutsy 
move, Kevin. 

HEATHER: | talk to them about sex 
and birth control and that sort of thing, 
but I have never suggested that they ab- 
stain. Someone whom I know, I might. 
KEVIN: I lay out the value I think it will 
be to them and their sense of joy in liv- 
ing with God’s purpose, but I am sure 
more have broken it than kept it. 

JEAN: I have never required or suggest- 
ed abstinence. | think an important re- 
source for us here as pastors is research 
that contradicts the myth that couples 
who cohabit before marriage have 
greater marital satisfaction. Divorce rates 
are also higher. My approach with those 
people is similar to folks who don’t co- 
habit. I discuss where the Christian 
Church stands, the Presbyterian view of 
marriage and what the covenant means. 
People live out the myth that it will be 
easier if they live together first. 

MARK: | have heard people say you 
wouldn’t buy a used car without test- 
driving it. 
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RECORD: Jean has raised a good point. 
It appears that research and statistics are 
essentially with us here. 

HEATHER: For sure. 

RECORD: Anything else you want to 
add? 

JEAN: Sometimes, in pastoral ministry, 
people expect us to have all of the an- 
swers. I would encourage the people in 
scenario three to do some sessions with a 
marriage family therapist. I often refer, 
not necessarily for long-term therapy but 
to someone who has more gifts and wis- 
dom in these issues than I do 
HEATHER: | agree, referrals are our 
best friends. I always refer when I think 
something is over my head or beyond 
my ability. 

MARK: I brought in a counsellor- 
psychiatrist who has a practice here lo- 
cally and who has some church back- 
ground. She had a session with the teens 
on relationships. It was one of the best 
meetings we had all year in terms of get- 
ting the youth to respond and talk about 
the subject. I’ve never had an occasion to 
make a referral, but I am not adverse to 
it. The council of churches does premar- 
ital counselling here which we plug into. 
They set up programs three times a year. 
HEATHER: | always give three or four 
pre-marriage sessions myself. If I’ve got 
a batch of couples I am going to be mar- 
rying, I have a Saturday afternoon where 
I bring them together. 

RECORD: Final comments, anyone? 
KEVIN: Sex is a wonderful gift of in- 
timacy when kept within God’s principles. 
JEAN: Particularly with youth, it is im- 
portant to talk about Christian principles 
and the good history of the church as op- 
posed to the oppressive history of the 
church — a church that encourages 
healthy and loving freedom rather than a 
church that oppresses and is judgmental 
about this stuff. 

HEATHER: For me, all three scenarios 
stem around making responsible and in- 
formed choices. It’s not wrong to be a 
virgin. Maybe we need to have some of 
the “True Love Waits” dialogue in our 
churches. 

MARK: As pastors, we need to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities presented to 
us pastorally. 

RECORD; Thank you for sharing your 
thoughts on this subject. 9 
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$2 Dy Guideposts 


Celebrating lOur Heritage 


homas McCulloch helped found and became 

the first professor of divinity at the Pictou 
Academy (1816) in Pictou, Nova Scotia. This 
pioneer Presbyterian cleric was described by lit- 
erary critic Northrop Frye as the “founder of 
genuine Canadian humour.” In 1838, he became 
the first principal of Dalhousie College, Halifax. 


Thomas McCulloch, 1777-1843 


Above: Pictou Academy. 


Right: Thomas McCulloch’s 
home in Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
has become a museum. 


PC Pak 
Whats in it for you? 


Ra Resources for 


@ ° 
Justice Mildren & Vout, 


yo 
Stewardship wo 


Contact your minister or the 
national office for more information 
1-800-619-7301 
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Faces of Faith 


Lois (Freeman) Wilson was 
born in Winnipeg where her 
father was dean of theology at 
United College. In 1950, she 
married Rev. Dr. Roy Wilson 
with whom she worked in team 
ministry for 15 years. Ordained 
in 1965, she shared pastorates in 
Winnipeg and in Thunder Bay, 
Hamilton and Kingston, On- 
tario. She was Moderator of 
The United Church of Canada 
1980-82, Dison of the Canadian Council of Churches 
(1976-79) and of the World Council of Churches 
(1983-91). Since 1990, she has served as chancellor of 
Lakehead University, Thunder Bay. She is also a member 
of the public review board of the Canadian Auto Workers, 
member of the Centre for Studies in Religion and Society 
at the University of Victoria, interfaith senator for the Gov- 
ernment of Canada since 1998, president of World Federal- 
ists (Canada), vice-president of Canadian Civil Liberties. 
She monitored elections in El Salvador, Chile and Chiapas 
(Mexico). Lois received the Order of Canada and the Order 
of Ontario, the United Nations Pearson Peace Prize and 
honorary degrees from 11 universities. She is the author of 
five books. The Wilsons have four children and 12 grand- 
children. 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 


Bible stories on slides in the church basement and carting 
the manse furniture to church for a play by the Young 
People’s Union 


What is your favourite biblical book, and why? 
Isaiah — lifts up the prophetic face of our faith 


What book (outside of the Bible) has most 
influenced you? 


Writing a Woman’s Life by Carolyn G. Heilbrun 
The Old Testament by Walter Brueggemann 


Where do you find inspiration to sustain 
your faith? 


The Psalms, other believers and the secular community 


Who has played a major role in your faith journey? 


My father and mother, Archbishop Ted Scott, K. H. Ting 
(China), Barbel von Wortenburg Potter (World Council of 
Churches) 


If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a 
dinner party, who would you invite? 


Rizpah, Prisca, Margaret Laurence, Jean Vanier, Tolstoy, 
Jane Austen, Wole Soyinka 


What is your biggest regret? 
That I didn’t know at age 25 what I now know 


What has been your greatest joy in life? 


My husband and children and grandchildren. Worshipping 
in the ecumenical community 


What was your most embarrassing moment 
in church? 


Arriving to preach at an anniversary service at the wrong 
church — it hadn’t invited me 


What do you find most irritating about 
the church? 


Its reluctance to engage societal issues informed by a faith 
perspective 


What one change in the church would make it 
substantially better? 


Emphasis on ministry of the laity 


What is your main passion? 
Other people 


If you could live a second time, who would you 
like to be? 


A wilderness guide for canoeists 


Write your own epitaph. 


She was one who “turned the world upside-down” 
(Acts 17:6) 
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A Brief Introduction to 


The Nominees for 


Moderator of the 
125th General Assembly 


On Sunday, June 6, 1999, the 125th General Assembly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada will 
open in Kitchener, Ontario. At that time, a new Moderator will be elected. As was the case last 


year, the field of candidates is a small one — three, all with more than 30 years in the ministry. Each 


candidate has been nominated by at least two presbyteries. Voting to choose a Moderator- 


Designate takes place prior to Assembly by all members of presbyteries across the country. The 


Moderator-Designate will be announced April 1. 


Robert C. Garvin 


s a Minister of Word and Sacra- 

ments for nearly 36 years, Robert 
Garvin says he has faced many “firsts.” 
He is now faced with another first — be- 
ing nominated for Moderator. The situa- 
tion does not daunt him, however. On the 
contrary, having moderated and clerked 
several courts of the church, he feels 
comfortable with the prospect of serving 
the denomination’s highest court. As a 
past member of the Board of World Mis- 
sion and the Life and Mission Agency 
committees, he also has some knowledge 
of the church’s inner workings. He is cur- 
rently minister of Haney Church in 
Maple Ridge, British Columbia. 

Bob Garvin believes his experience 
has left him with a combination of ad- 
ministrative and pastoral skills. As super- 
intendent of missions for British 
Columbia and, subsequently, for Alberta 
and the Yukon from 1987-1994, he un- 
dertook pastoral care for all professional 
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church workers within these bounds. As 
Moderator, he would bring a pastoral 
perspective to the issues at hand. But, 
above all, he would bring his “love for 
Christ and his people, his Church and the 
courts of his Church.” 

Garvin is convinced the Presbyterian 
Church needs to pursue two strong em- 
phases: the nourishing of its members 
and the encouraging of its non-members. 
Christians need to be “inspired to deeper 
commitment to Christ, to Bible study and 
to prayer,” he says. Congregations also 
need to be agents of evangelism and re- 
vival, bringing the Gospel of Christ to 
the unchurched. 

As Moderator of the 125th General 
Assembly, Bob Garvin would like to ac- 
complish three tasks: to share with and 
learn from congregations some effective 
and creative experiences of growth and 
outreach; to be a catalyst for the 
FLAMES initiative established by the 


124th General Assembly; and to support 
the threefold celebration of the millen- 
nium, the 125th anniversary of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada and the Year 
of Jubilee. 

Bob Garvin and his wife, Carol, have 
three children. 
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Vernon W. Tozer 


| BD Paks 35 years of ministry in small- 
town and rural congregations, Vern 
Tozer has developed an affinity for the 
rural strength of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. As Moderator, he 
would give this strength a special em- 
phasis. He believes the church needs to 
see small, rural congregations as a re- 
source, not as a problem. As senior min- 
ister of Knox Church, Listowel, Ontario, 
for the past 18 years, it would appear he 
knows what of he speaks. Since 1981, 
the congregation has increased from 856 
members to 1,126 — in a town with a 
population of 5,300. Tozer also thinks it 
is important for rural clergy to be in- 
volved in their communities. Practising 
what he preaches, he served for 11 years 
as a trustee of the Perth County Board of 
Education, twice as its chair. 

Community involvement aside, how- 
ever, Tozer’s primary concerns have al- 


ways been pastoral care and serving his 
congregation. If called by the denomina- 
tion to serve as Moderator, he would en- 
courage the church to re-emphasize 
traditional teaching with regard to what 
being “called” means. He is concerned 
that we speak too often of job openings 
and job descriptions, and too little of the 
call of God to positions of leadership and 
service. 

Tozer would also like to see an em- 
phasis on the preaching ministry within 
the church. Those who attend worship 
place a high priority on “a scriptural, 
helpful proclamation of the Word,” he 
stresses. Sermons should be enjoyed 
rather than endured. Preaching, though 
never easy, will be an even greater chal- 
lenge as we move into the new millen- 
nium and beyond, he says. Theological 
education must have as its primary focus 
the training of people who will be able to 


preach. “It is an inexcusable shame if we 
make the most exciting news of all, dull 
and boring.” 

Vernon Tozer and his wife, Pauline, 


have two children. 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


Central Lark Lodges 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

* Resident Attendants 

¢ All Meals & Snacks 

® Room Service 

* Complete Housekeeping 

¢ Furnishings 


System 
¢ Leisure Activities 
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OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


* Linens & Personal Laundry 
¢ Private Intercom/call-bel| 


¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes 
* Flexible Trial-stay Plan ‘ 
e Vacation Stays, and More SS 


jj \ 
‘An integral part 


| of the community | 
\ for over 30 years / 


TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 

303 Queens Drive, Weston 

123 Spadina Road, Toronto 

10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 


OTTAWA 

2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 
WINDSOR 

3387 Riverside Drive East 
BRANTFORD 

Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 
KITCHENER 

Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 


HAMILTON 
35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


416-248-0256 
416-241-1113 
416-961-6446 
416-425-3722 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 
519-948-5293 
519-759-5250 
519-576-1300 


905-522-2471 
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ike the Moderator of the 124th Gen- 

eral Assembly, Arthur Van Seters 
has spent over 20 of his 34 years in the 
ordained ministry as an educator. He has 
been director of the Montreal Institute 
for Ministry (connected with The Pres- 
byterian College), principal of the Van- 
couver School of Theology, and is 
currently principal of Knox College, 
Toronto (his five-year term ends in 
June). This experience, coupled with 
pastorates in New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Ontario, has given him a love and 
knowledge of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada from coast to coast. 

Art Van Seters would make an ideal 
candidate for a Presbyterian prix de 
coeur, having attended at least 15 Gen- 
eral Assemblies. His main goal as Mod- 
erator would be that the Assembly act 
like the Church, with the courage to face 
difficult questions, the willingness to re- 
spect one another’s viewpoints and the 


routhine(ode by, Dave Mitchell 


Arthur Van Seters 


patience to work out appropriate re- 
sponses. He would also welcome “lighter 
moments that remind us all of our com- 
mon humanity.” After the Assembly, he 
would seek to be available to congrega- 
tions and presbyteries to listen to their 
vision for the church and to share con- 
victions regarding our individual and 
collective discipleship. 

As this century and millennium draw 
to a close, the church sometimes seems 
fearful, uncertain of its way. Van Seters 
wonders if there is not more anxiety than 
necessary. He believes we need to face 
our collective angst and discern the heart 
of God’s alternative order that Jesus nar- 
rated in his parables. We are rightly wor- 
ried about not being able to hold our 
young people, he says, but we can chal- 
lenge them with the boldness of a Gospel 
lived in the freedom of Christ. Instead of 
circling the wagons, he suggests the 
church open itself to the possibilities of 


the proposed celebration of the year 
2000 as a Year of Jubilee. “We shouldn’t 
expect this to make sense to the world, 
but it could reshape our whole notion of 
what it means to be the Body of Christ.” 

Art Van Seters and his wife, Rowena, 
have five children. 


Undefeated 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the “ArcthneQode word below. Category: WEDDING LOCATION 


(16% of 80)+1.2=@ 
(3/2 of @)+(@-8)=Q 
iii (0+¢-U)=8 
(Q+9)x(@-12-)=@0 
(@+M)+@+(0+2)=% 


rrithmeCode answer from last issue: TRIAL © 1998 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above), Junior, Integer 
versions. Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 

N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com e-mail: mitchell@ kw.igs.net 016 
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We tend to think of joy as a giddy thing, 

a teenager unscathed by life’s battering. 

Our wounds have made us cautious, 

picking our way between the rocks, eyes alert 


for the safe, well-travelled path. 


It’s true, joy is as reckless as a lover, never thinking 
about tomorrow’s hazards, 

not taking out insurance; 

attentive to the present wonder, 

holding each moment in amazement. 

But it’s tough-minded, too. 


Its songs are heard at midnight from the jail cell. 

It blows into flame the smouldering wick, 

burning down forests 

leaping at the stars on a dark night. 

It forces its way up between the concrete sidewalk slabs 
laughs through its tears 


and everywhere calls things back to living. 


— Marianne Jones 


ow do you say goodbye 

to someone who is dying? 

Because our society has been unwilling 
to deal with death, most of us find death 
frightening, mysterious and intimidating. 
We have been working for about two 
years in the Rosedale Hospice of the 
Hospice Calgary Society, a facility pro- 
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How 


Do You Say 
Goodbye? 


by Dort and Frank Breisch, 


Joan Cruickshank, Barbara Vincent 


Facing 
the last goodbye 
with kindness 


and honesty 


viding terminal, palliative care for cancer 
patients. Our experiences have altered 
our ideas about death. We have come to 
see that death is sometimes welcome, 
often peaceful and always natural. We 
have learned a few things that may be 
helpful about saying goodbye to those 
who are dying. 
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Photo courtesy Frank Breisch 
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Gratefully 

To say goodbye is a privilege not 
everyone has. When people die sudden- 
ly, those who are left have no opportun- 
ity to say goodbye. The impact of that 
sudden loss is great. There is often a 
deep sense of regret for words that were 
not spoken, for reconciliation that was 
not effected, for thanks that were not 
given. Those who die slowly, as with 
cancer, have time to deal with unre- 
solved issues. And those who are close 
to them are privileged to share that 
process and, thereby, to say goodbye. 


Honestly 

People who are dying are in the 
process of giving up, bit by bit, all the 
things that make up life. One of the first 
things people tend to give up is phoni- 
ness! Looking death in the eye has a way 
of making us understand what is real; 
there is no time left for what is phony. So 
be honest. Be honest about how you feel 
about the person’s death. Do not be 
afraid to cry. Let the dying person know 
you will miss him or her and you will re- 
member her or him. Say what the person 
has meant to you. Be honest about your 
relationship to that person; seek any 
healing that needs to take place. Do not 
pretend that someone who is dying is go- 
ing to get better; but do not shatter their 
hopes if they think a miracle may hap- 
pen. And be honest about your hope. 
You need not answer all questions about 
death. Avoid platitudes, even scriptural 
platitudes. But do say, in words that 
come from your heart, the hope you have 
for life and death. And if you have only 
questions, be honest about that too. 

A question we commonly hear is, 
“Do you believe in heaven?” What 
people usually want is an affirmation that 
death is not the final step, that they will 
be cared for and loved in a place more 
beautiful than any earthly setting. As 
Christians, we can affirm that the final 
stage of life is really the waiting room of 
heaven. 


Creatively 

Try to understand what the dying per- 
son needs. Some people benefit from a 
life review that enables them to relive the 
joys and sorrows they have experienced. 
Some like to look through their photo- 
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graph albums. If you ask them to tell you 
about their childhood home, picnics and 
parties, you can lead them into reminisc- 
ing that will help them, finally, to close 
the book of life with acceptance. Some 
benefit from humour, a party, or an ice 
cream cone. Use your intuition; listen to 
your heart! Anything you can do to help 
a dying person live life to the fullest ex- 
tent possible is acceptable; nothing the 
person appreciates is taboo! 


Physically 

Some dying people want to talk about 
their impending death; others do not. If 
they do, then talking about their fears, 
anxieties, hopes and expectations may be 
valuable to them and to you. If not, then 


gotten and will always be loved. Before 
you visit, pray for sensitivity to their 
needs, for wisdom in responding, and for 
the ability to put aside your own needs 
and problems so you can focus on them. 

Although death can be a frightening 
experience, for those who have been ap- 
proaching it gradually over a period of 
time, death is often a welcome blessing. 
People who are on the last lap of their 
earthly journey often overwhelm us with 
their courage and wisdom. They can 
often be our teachers; we do not need to 
come with words of wisdom. But if we 
come with kindness and honesty and 
love and good humour, we will be wel- 
come. And we will always be glad we 
took the time to say goodbye. 


Visit dying people with 
no agenda but to love them 
and care for them 
and help them 
in whatever way you can 


there is still a ministry of presence that is 
important. “Being is more important than 
doing” is a motto we live by. Simply to 
be with people is a ministry. When dying 
people open their eyes and see someone 
there, they feel loved. To reach out and 
touch them is to heal the loneliness dying 
people often feel. You can hold their 
hands, rub their feet, or sing quietly to 
them. Be there; that’s the first rule. And 
do not hesitate to hug! Dying people and 
their families cannot get too many hugs! 


Lovingly 

Above all else, say goodbye lovingly. 
Visit dying people with no agenda but to 
love them and care for them and help 
them in whatever way you can. Even 
when their death will sadden you, love 
them enough to assure them it is OK for 
them to die, that they will never be for- 


The “Presbyterian Connection” has 
made a significant contribution to the 
staff of Hospice Calgary. Included are 
four Presbyterians who collaborated in 
writing this article. Nurses Dort Breisch, 
Joan Cruickshank and Barbara Vincent 
all have clergy spouses. Rev. Frank 
Breisch served a congregation in Banff, 
Alberta, prior to retiring and discovering 
a new challenge in ministry as the chap- 
lain for this new facility which provides a 
caring place for those in their last days of 
human living. The four may be reached 
through Hospice Calgary, Foundation 
Building, Third Floor, 628 12th Ave. SW, 
Calgary, Alta. T2R OHO. (8 


This article was published first in the Spring 
1998 issue of the APCE Advocate, publication 
of the Association of Presbyterian Church 
Educators, Inc. Reprinted with permission. 
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hen we arrived in Taipei, the 

capital city of Taiwan, the 
Canadian Trade Office presented my 
husband, Charles, and myself with a 
brochure. Inside, we found a colourful, 
glossy, 25-page booklet entitled Dr. 
George Leslie Mackay 1844-1901 Can- 
adian Missionary, Educator and Medical 
Worker in Taiwan (1871-1901). It imme- 
diately captivated our interest. A visit to 
a foreign country had become more inti- 
mate and personal. We were amazed to 
think that, in 1998, the liaison between 
Canada and Taiwan was a Presbyterian 
missionary. 

In April 1998, I accompanied Charles, 
member of Parliament for Miramichi, 
New Brunswick, when a delegation of 
Canadian parliamentarians visited Tai- 
wan. My only connection with Taiwan 
until then was articles in The Presbyter- 
ian Message, a publication of the Atlantic 
Mission Society. I had read of Georgine 
Caldwell, Joy Randall, Lillian Sparling, 
Jack and Betty Geddes, Ted and Marilyn 
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Ellis, Paul and Mary 


ly corresponded with 

Ted and Marilyn Ellis. 

I warmly recalled her pleasure when Ted 
Ellis visited her home. 

While reading the brochure about 
Dr. Mackay, I wondered about Canadian 
Presbyterians working in Taiwan. I 
thought of Jack and Betty Geddes. After 
a challenging struggle with the Taipei 
telephone directory, I contacted Betty. It 
was exhilarating to hear her voice. 

“Are you aware,” she asked, “that the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan (PCT) is meeting this 
week in the auditorium of the Mackay 
Memorial Hospital in Taipei?” 

Our schedule allowed us to visit the 
General Assembly of the PCT for a two- 
hour morning session. Entering the main 
doors of the 1,600-bed Mackay Memor- 


Beth McLean. I re- A Presbyterian’s struck by an imposing 
membered how my mural depicting Dr. 
mother-in-law, until remarkable impact Mackay extracting 
her death, had faithful- on Taiwan teeth from the native 


alwan 


ial Hospital, we were 


people of Taiwan. 

(Mackay estimated he 
extracted more than 21,000 teeth during 
a 20-year period.) 

We located seats equipped with 
simultaneous translation in the audi- 
torium. The president of Taiwan was 
addressing the Assembly. I turned to the 
man sitting next to me, and remarked, 
“It’s impressive that the president of the 
country is addressing your Assembly.” 

“Yes,” he smiled. “You know,” he 
continued, “President Lee is a Presbyter- 
ian. He attended the Mackay School in 
Tamsui.” 

How remarkable! In a country half 
the size of New Brunswick, but with a 
population of 22 million, of whom one 
per cent is Presbyterian, the president is a 
Presbyterian. 
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east 


During the break, we chatted with 
Jack and Betty. Betty has worked for 
many years as inter-board treasurer of 
the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 
Jack’s duties revolve around the students 
at Tamkang University. 

On our last day in Taiwan, the Can- 
adian delegation visited Tamsui. Every- 
where we went in the area, people knew 
of George Leslie Mackay. 

At Oxford University College, Mark 
Fong-Ming Hwang, head chaplain of the 
college, accompanied us as we toured the 
site. The new church with its four-storey 
organ and open-Bible pulpit impressed 
us. One of the most interesting stops was 
at the original Oxford College building 
that houses a museum of Dr. Mackay’s 
artifacts, including his many photos and 
notebooks. In this red brick building, 


by Patricia Hubbard 


the first class of 18 students had met in 
1882. Today, the student population 
exceeds 5,000. 

Through the Canadian Trade Office 
brochure and the displays in the Oxford 
College museum, the life and work of 
this remarkable Canadian unfolded for 
us. George Leslie Mackay was born in 
Oxford County, Ontario, in 1844 of strict 
Calvinist parents who had immigrated 
from the highlands of Scotland. Even at 
the early age of 10, he aspired to become 
a missionary. After graduating from 
Knox College, Toronto, and Princeton 
Theological Seminary, New Jersey, he 
completed his training for the ministry in 
Edinburgh. In 1871, he was chosen as 
the first foreign missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Church from Canada and was 
assigned to China. 

In March of 1872, Mackay arrived in 
Tamsui, on the northern part of the island 
of Taiwan. Devoted to his belief in evan- 
gelism and inspired by the scenic beauty, 
he set up his mission in the densely popu- 
lated area of northern Taiwan. In his book 
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Charles Hubbard, Pat Hubbard, Betty Geddes and Jack Geddes at Mackay Memorial Hospital, 


Taipei, site of the 45th annual General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 


From Far Formosa: The Island, Its 
People and Missions, Mackay relates how 
he overcame the people’s fear of him, 
how he changed his appellation of Black 
Devil (he had a long, dark beard) and how 
he struggled to learn the language. He 
tells of strenuous journeys taken on foot 
or by boat along the coast. Although most 
of the churches he established were rela- 
tively close to his home base at Tamsui, 
many were accessible only by long, haz- 
ardous treks. The strength, spirit, enthusi- 
asm and commitment of the man are 
evidenced by the ever-widening circle of 
churches he established. 

One year after he arrived, he baptized 


The Canadian delegation being addressed by Rev. Mark Fong-Ming Hwang (in white shirt) 


five converts and assigned one of them, 
his student, to preach. This was typical of 
the means he employed to establish a self- 
supporting church and an indigenous min- 
istry. By 1880, Mackay had organized 20 
congregations and trained preachers to 
minister in each of these churches. 

With 20 churches operating, Mackay 
realized he needed schools to train min- 
isters and facilities to improve his med- 
ical work. He returned to Canada where 
he received financial support for these 
endeavours. The people of his home 
county in Ontario raised sufficient funds 
for a seminary — called Oxford College 
in recognition of their donations. The 


outside the original Oxford College building, Tamsui. 


LI 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society honorary doctorate from Queen’s Uni- 
followed with contributions for the con- versity in Kingston, Ontario. 

struction of a girls school for training When he returned to Taiwan, Mackay 
Bible women. A Detroit widow sent continued to establish churches and pur- 
money to establish a hospital in memory _ sue his education objectives. In Septem- 
of her late husband. The “busiest man in _ ber of 1882, the Tamsui Oxford College 
China” had certainly been active while opened with 18 students. In addition to 
on furlough. As well, he had received an theology and Bible courses, it taught his- 


Continuing the tradition of service... 


As of January 4, 1999, the firm Brown Beck & Ross Architect, a sole 
proprietorship, has continued on as BB&R Architect Inc., under the direction of 
William O. Menzel, B.Arch., OAA, MRAIC. 

The partnership of Doug Brown, Fred Beck and the late Murray Ross 
contributed much to the promotion of quality architecture for churches and church- 
related organizations across southern and central Ontario. After 20 years of 
working with the partners, William Menzel was pleased and honoured to 
continue their work and business integrity as proprietor of Brown Beck & Ross 
Architect. The name BB&R Architect Inc. was selected to reference the former 
partners while acknowledging the change in the firm. Pat Hubbard, Rev. Mark Fong-Ming Hwang 
BB&R Architect Inc. continues to serve the church community and our wider and Charles Hubbard behind the open-Bible 


client base with the same expertise and personal attention to every aspect of a pulpit and in front of the organ at the Oxford 
College Church, Tamsui. 


project, regardless of size. 
It is with much appreciation that we thank our many clients over the years. 
If we can be of any assistance, please contact us at: 


tory, ethics and natural sciences. It was 

the first Western college in Taiwan. The 

BB &R 538 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario M4P 1N9 Tamsui Women’s College opened in 

Phone (416) 487-5357 Fax (416) 487-7573 1884 with 34 students. Throughout the 

Architect Inc. mail: womenzel @interlog.com 1880s, the congregations continued to 
grow until there were as many as 60. 

In 1900, Mackay learned he had 


D. SHUTER ROBES LID throat cancer. Gradually, he became un- 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. MSH 3H1 416-977-3857 able to speak br eats Hes aoe 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 1901, in his home at the age of 58. Fit- 
tingly, his motto had been “Rather burn 
out than rust out.” 

Before leaving Tamsui, we stood on 
the hill overlooking the Tamsui River 
and thought about George Leslie Mac- 
kay arriving there 116 years earlier. He 
wrote in his journal that he had looked 
north, south and far inland to the dark 
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among the country’s aboriginal people. 
He established a lasting bond between 
two countries an ocean apart. 9 
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| _ Patricia Hubbard is a member of St. Stephen's 
| Church, Sunny Corner, N.B., and a member of 
if the Atlantic Mission Society. 
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THE CURRENT STATE 
OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 
IN RUSSIA 


by Jonathan J. Frais 


It is the Russian 
pastors who need 
support in freeing 

the masses from the 
opiate of communism 


n any representative poll of religious 

belief in the Russian Federation, half 

the respondents will call themselves 
Russian Orthodox. Such research will also 
show that Islam, Judaism and Buddhism 
are significant minority groups. It is these 
four groupings which were given prefer- 
ential treatment in the law on religion of 
September 1997. The Freedom of Con- 
science and Religious Associations Act 
said these groups represent the historic 
faiths of the Russian people and, there- 
fore, deserve full freedom to operate. All 
other groups require 15 years with min- 
imal attempts at evangelism before being 
considered for full legal recognition. 

So where are the Buddhists? They are 
largely in the east, on the borders of 
China and Mongolia. What about the 
Jews? Many of them have emigrated to 
Israel since this was permitted 10 years 
ago, but others still remain in areas allot- 
ted to them under Stalin’s regime. And 
the Muslims? They are concentrated in 
lands near the Caspian Sea. If Chechnya 
broke totally free from Moscow’s con- 
trol, it would become a Muslim state, as 
would nearby Dagestan. The growth in 
the Muslim population is assisted by high 
birth rates, even though Russia has a de- 
clining population overall. (Russian fam- 
ilies are usually small because of poverty, 
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small homes and restrictions on land use.) 

Along with the religious are the irreli- 
gious. After two generations of Bolshe- 
vik indoctrination, many older people 
proudly retain their loyalty to atheism. 
They do not believe all the revelations 
about Communist purges and, today, 
they fondly recall past days of full em- 
ployment, prompt payment of wages, 
health care for all and military prowess. 

Does this mean much of the nation is 
actively Orthodox? No. Actual attend- 
ance at church on a Sunday is under five 
per cent of the nation. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union wit- 
nessed the arrival of pany overseas mis- 


“Several politicians think only 


Rome and Orthodoxy parted company. 
The Orthodox Church restricted images 
to two dimensions (so icons, not statues), 
found the status of the Pope over-exalted, 
said in the Creed that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeded “from the Father’ but did not add 
“and the Son” (the filioque clause), and 
played down the notion of a moment of 
conversion in favour of a lifelong process 
of growing into God (deification). 

In the past thousand years, the church 
has changed little. There has been min- 
imal impact from the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. The Enlightenment and 
theological liberalism have passed it by. 
And colonial | DuSOn aT advance and 


the Orthodox Church can hold | 


-Russia’s 89 regions together 


sionaries, but there has been no revival. 
True, between 1989 and 1994, there was 
a great openness to the Gospel; but this 
has subsided and been overtaken by the 
rush for material acquisition. (There was 
a mass give-away of Christian literature 
at the start of the decade. Many Russians 
who visit an English-speaking church in 
Moscow still assume all literature is 
free.) Yet, Orthodoxy has taken on a 
high profile. With Communists out of 
power and the army in no shape to do 
anything, many have turned to the 
church to give shape to their nationalist 
feelings. Several politicians think only 
the Orthodox Church can hold Russia’s 
89 regions together. So when a visiting 
dignitary arrives at the Kremlin, Patri- 
arch Alexy II is often photographed 
alongside President Yeltsin. 

Orthodoxy (meaning “right-worship- 
ping”) is an international phenomenon 
that claims unbroken succession with the 
apostles and great faithfulness to the 
seven ecumenical councils of the first 
seven centuries after Christ. Friends 
praise it for its living patristic theology; 
critics question whether there is too much 
similarity to Old Testament sacrificial rit- 
ual in the weekly Eucharist. In 1054, 
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Vatican II have been ignored. Orthodox 
services remain long, colourful and re- 
plete with prayers to Mary and the saints; 
its liturgy continues in an ancient tongue 
called Church Slavonic although the 
Trinity, the creeds, and the Lord’s Prayer 
feature prominently. The Holy Synod re- 
tains control of the Patriarch and tight 
discipline over its clergy; and priests in 
long beards and black cassocks continue 
to bless people and places with prayer 
and a sprinkling of holy water. It is fre- 
quently national in character and is a 
strong force in Greece, Serbia, Romania, 
Bulgaria and Georgia, too. The wealthi- 
est congregations are abroad in the 
Orthodox Church of America. These 
support the mother congregations. 
Orthodoxy has two faces in Russia — 
the provincial and the Muscovite. In the 
provinces, there are little communities 
that try to raise money to restore the 
plasterwork on the old church in the vil- 
lage. Old ladies polish the brass, pray be- 
fore the icons and sweep the floor. They 
sell books of prayers for private medita- 
tion and candles to light and place before 
the icon wall which adorns the front of 
the church. Sometimes, the priest will 
stand in the street with a collection box, 


thank you for your gift and pray for you. 
He may be young, fresh from a hurried 
training in a newly established and 
under-resourced seminary, and living on 
a small salary. (If he married before or- 
dination, he is a “white” priest and will 
be in parish work all his life. If he did not 
marry before ordination, he is a “black” 
priest or monk and will always minister 
as a celibate. From these exclusive ranks 
are drawn the archpriests, bishops, met- 
ropolitans and patriarchs of the future.) 

The Muscovite version differs in size 
rather than form. There are more church- 
es, more church bookstalls, more priests 
and more churchgoers here than any- 
where else. Yuri Lushkov, the powerful 
mayor, has supported the cause of the 
church strongly in his six years in office. 
More than 100 churches have been re- 
claimed and restored so far in the centre 
of Moscow alone. (There were 160 in a 
much smaller capital at the time of the 
revolution in 1917. The summer sun 
glinted off the golden onion domes on 
every street corner and gave the city the 
name “The City of Gold.” Then, the 
Communists either demolished them or 
used them as offices and hostels. The 
rebuilding work today is also financed 
through the church’s active work as a 
tax-free trading organization.) 

Pride of place goes to the new Christ 
the Saviour Cathedral near the Kremlin. 
At a cost of tens of millions of dollars, 
this large construction replaces the ori- 
ginal of the past century, which Stalin 
dynamited in the 1930s. (He intended to 
replace it with a huge Palace of Soviet 
Congresses but, when the basement re- 
peatedly flooded, he settled for an open- 
air Swimming pool.) In operation, the 
churches are busy with baptisms, wed- 
dings and funerals during the week, and 
maintained by a choir and devoted core 
of supporters on Sundays. Churches are 
full for Easter. 

That is the official religious landscape 
of modern Russia. But it is only half the 
story. After all, against whom was the 
new religious law directed? The answer: 
independent Orthodox congregations 
that have broken free of the Patriarch, 
cults such as the Mormons which have 
considerable financial backing from 
abroad, Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
churches which have only recently re- 
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opened for business, and Protestants 
such as Baptists and Pentecostals which 
are growing well across the country. The 
limitations of the new law have been 
side-stepped by many Protestants whose 
longest-standing churches have shared 
their registration with newer groups. 

But problems still abound for Protes- 
tants, especially in Asian Russia (east of 
the Ural Mountains) where contact with 
the Western church is minimal. Three 
lingering issues from Soviet times con- 
cern registration, tongues-speaking and 
legalism. Registration under communism 
closely regulated church activities but 
also brought an end to harassment of be- 
lievers at work and home. But those who 
registered were considered weak in faith 
by those who did not register and who 
continued to endure persecution as a re- 
sult. Resentment and misunderstanding 
continue, although time brings a measure 
of healing. 

Tongues-speaking is another continu- 
ing cause of division. In the old days, the 
Baptists suspected the Pentecostals of 
demon-possession because they spoke in 
tongues, and the Pentecostals suspected 


Briarwood 
Presbyterian Church 


Situated on the St. Lawrence, in the wonderful suburban 
community of Beaconsfield, at the west end of Montreal 
Island. Excellent schools and extensive local activities, but 
only 20 kilometres from the universities and festivals of 


downtown Montreal. 


After || years with one minister and continuous growth in 
faith, service, membership and stewardship, we are looking 


for the right minister to lead us further. 


the Baptists of not being Christians 
because they did not speak in tongues. For 
some, the situation remains as stark as that. 
By contrast, the issue of legalism is 
common to all Protestants who endured 
the dark days. The survival mentality pro- 
duced a Christian subculture that dictated 
principles for clothes, hair-styles, work 
possibilities and leisure options. Even to- 
day, it is not only the cross of Christ that 
is a stumbling-block to unbelievers. 
Newer issues include false teaching, 
personality cults and “Rice Christians.” 
False teaching is inevitable when growth 
is dramatic and seminaries few. In this 
environment, personality cults grow up 
around charismatic leaders. Their close 
following dulls the leaders’ spiritual 
senses and, in their immaturity, they 
place their opinion above God’s word. 
Rice Christians are those who attach 
themselves to any visitor from a 
wealthier nation. The preacher’s meet- 
ings are opportunities to learn English, 
offer the prospect of free gifts, and may 
open the doorway for emigration. The 
numbers look great on the missionary 
report, but the true harvest is still far off. 


Many people in the West have sup- 
ported missions to Russia over the past 
10 years. What have these achieved? At 
best, they have made the most of an open 
window of opportunity to preach the 
gospel and see souls won for Christ. 
They have also brought different 
approaches to ministry and witness. 
Many are to be congratulated for their 
hard work and pioneering spirit. How- 
ever, the picture is not all good. At 
their worst, Western missions have wast- 
ed money through needless duplication 
of resources, confused their hearers 
through lack of co-ordination and petty 
quarrels, and have shown great insensi- 
tivity to the traditional Christian witness 
which has been written off as ignorant 
and apostate. The greater and longer- 
lasting fruit has been coming from the 
renewed labours of the Russian pastors 
themselves. It is these heroes of the faith 
who need outside support; to such a 
strategy, Western involvement should 
now turn. 9 


Rev. Jonathan J. Frais is assistant chaplain 
at St. Andrew’s Anglican Church, Moscow. 


VANCOUVER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Dean 


Due to a retirement, Vancouver School of Theology, a multi- 
denominational school of the Anglican, Presbyterian and 
United churches of Canada, is seeking a Dean. She or he will 
be charged with the roles of oversight, advocacy and 
stewardship of the School’s teaching personnel, education 
programs and support of students. The Dean will hold an 


Briarwood is a congregation of about | 20 families of all 

age groupings and a wide range of talent. In a warm and 
renovated building, we gather in a sanctuary that seats 250 in 
an intimate horseshoe pattern for weekly, intergenerational 
worship and a monthly evening service (and are installing a 
two-manual tracker organ this spring). We enjoy a 
committed session, a strong church school, a pastoral care 
team, a supportive choir and an active outreach program. 


We are looking for a caring minister with good pastoral skills 
and lots of energy. 


Please contact our Interim Moderator, 
Rev. Glynis Williams, at Action Réfugiés Montreal, 
1410 Guy, Montreal H3H 2L7. 
Phone: (514) 935-7799 Fax: (514) 935-9848 
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earned doctorate in one of the theological or related 
disciplines, and will be committed to teaching and to 
maintaining her/his standing in the profession by research and 
publication. Support staff will be provided to enable the Dean 
to continue a limited teaching load and to carry on research. 


The position description is available from the office of the 
Principal of VST, Dr. William Phillips, 6000 lona Drive, 
Vancouver, BC V6T 1L4. Telephone 604-822-9801. 

Fax 604-822-9212. E-mail: budphil @ unixg.ubc.ca 


Closing date for applications is March 15, 1999. This 
position will start at a negotiable date early in 2000. 


Sharing 


the Good News 
Through Story- Telling 


ant to hear a story? 
The probable answer is 
yes. Most people enjoy a 


good story. Stories are our main means 
of communication. They form the pri- 
mary way we share our experiences with 
people. The events of our lives are re- 
membered chronologically, like chapters 
in a book. We learn about other people 
through the stories they tell. Each of us is 
our story. 

Stories travel through story-telling. A 
good story begs to be told. I almost be- 
gan to write a good story here, but it 
wouldn’t be the same. Story-telling is not 
the same a story-reading. 

Telling a story is an oral activity. 
Story-telling creates a dynamic relation- 
ship between the teller and the listener 
which does not develop through the writ- 
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by Craig Cook 


Christians need to 
recommit themselves 
to the ancient art of 
story-telling which can 
bridge cultures and 
generations 


ten word. In story-telling, there is the op- 
portunity for eye contact between teller 
and listener. A good story-teller makes 
each listener feel the story is for him/her 
alone and that they are part of the story. 
In fact, many story-tellers encourage lis- 
teners to participate in the telling. 
Story-telling reminds us of our child- 
hood when we told stories with our 


friends, perhaps at camp or in some 
favourite place. Story-telling builds and 
strengthens community. As we share our 
deepest stories, we form connections with 
our audience. Our stories are the most 
precious gifts we have to offer. Through 
them, we give our true selves to others. 
Story-telling was an important aspect 
of family and community life for count- 
less centuries. Almost all peoples valued 
story-telling and the elders who were the 
story-tellers. This was the primary 
method for saving the culture’s heritage 
and passing it on from generation to gen- 
eration. Story-telling around the central 
fire was the tool by which communal 
knowledge was disseminated. 
Story-telling has remained a strong 
part of Jewish heritage in the retelling of 
stories from the Old Testament. Chris- 
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Suggestions for a Story-Telling Program 


|. A good way to begin is with a brief review of each person’s day. This ought 
to include “highlights” as well as “lowlights.” 


. It often helps to get things started when there is a theme for the story-telling. 
This should be announced prior to the event so people can prepare a story. 
Telling a story is easier when you have thought about it for awhile before 
telling it to an audience. Tell it out loud to yourself at least three times be- 
fore subjecting an audience to it. 


. People should sit in a circle so all members can be heard and seen. 


. Everyone capable of speaking, regardless of age, should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate. But there needs to be the option to pass. We don’t always feel like 
sharing a story. 


. Set the mood. It is important everyone feels comfortable. Sitting near a fire 
can be helpful. Another suggestion is to use a candle with low lighting or no 
lights at all. 


. Eliminate or discourage interruptions: unplug the TV and the phone. Turn off 
the computer. 


. Stories to start with: Bible stories, fairy tales, myths, legends and fables. 


tians need to remember the gospel 
springs from an oral story-telling her- 


itage, too. The meaning of “gospel” can ° : ° 
be traced back to “God.” meaning “that | | hings to Remember in Story- Telling 


which is good,” and “spell,” meaning |. The story-teller needs to like the story. If you don’t think 


“magic power.” The gospel, then, is a it’s a good story, why bother telling it? Your heart needs to 
story filled with God’s power. For Chris- be in the telling. 


tians, the stories of Jesus reveal God’s 
character. Sadly, in churches today, the 
gospel seems to have lost its rich oral tra- 
dition. In fact, the telling of Bible stories 
has become an unknown art within 
Christian communities. 4. Short stories are good to start with rather than long ones 

The stories of the Bible become more 
meaningful when we see how they con- 
nect with the experiences of our lives. As 
we hear the stories others tell, we become 
aware how similar our stories are. Seeing 
the intersections between our/my story 
with the stories of Scripture shows us 


2. The story should be appropriate for the audience. Don’t tell 
stories suited for adults in a room full of children. 


3. Tell the story from your heart. Don’t read it and don’t try 
memorizing a story. 


Preparation for Story- Telling 


how we are part of God’s story. It is usu- . Read the story at least three times or until you can 
ally at those places where we sense God’s tell it without the book. 
story connecting with our/my story that . Plan a beginning and an ending and know the route 


we truly know the Word and see God’s from the one to the other. 
revelation. In those moments of story, we 
feel the Spirit of the living God. As fol- 
lowers of the master story-teller, we need 


to renew our commitment to the gospel 
and become better story-tellers. a . Tell your story to a small group of trusted family or 
friends before you tell strangers or a larger group. 


. Tell the story out loud to yourself until you feel the 
story is yours. Don’t forget gestures and any props 
required to strengthen the telling. 


Craig Cook is a minister of The Presbyterian - Don't rush. Speak distinctly. 


Church in Canada living in Stoney Creek, . Have fun! 
Ont. 
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A Memory Revisited 


by Evelyn Ball 


he lay in a 
hospital bed 
in Ottawa, 


unable to speak or 
understand a word 
of English. Only 
weeks before, Kather- 
ine came from Ger- 
many to live with her 
daughter. An experienced 
seamstress, she found work 
in a clothing factory where 
little English was required. 
Her daughter was on a week- 
long business trip to Chicago when 
Katherine was taken by ambulance to 
hospital for a serious operation. 

Moved from intensive care, Katherine 
watched as ward aids brought trays of 
food to the women sharing her ward. Her 
own trays held only liquids. She could 
not understand those who urged her to 


Looking For An Exciting Challenge? 


drink lots of fluids, 
promising solid foods 
would follow. One 
morning, she 
threw her cup 
of tea across 
the room, 
then buried 
her head in 
her pillow 
and wept. 
I felt sorry for her, 
and strongly drawn to her. 
Pulling on a robe and slippers, I crossed 
the hall to her doorway. She looked at 
me through reddened eyes. She did not 
return my smile. 

As I walked closer, I noticed a Bible 
on her bedside table. I picked it up and 
held it to me. She snatched it from me 
and turned her head away. I returned to 
my room and sat on my bed. 


Applications are now being received 
for the 


DEWAR ENTRANCE 
AND INTERNSHIP 


“O God,” I prayed, “please help me to 
help her.” I picked up my Bible and 
crossed the hall again. I showed it to 
Katherine, then held it to me. Her face 
brightened. She picked up her Bible and 
held it close. Then we hugged. 

In the days that followed, she took 
liquids from me, then solids. Gradually, 
her health improved. 

Returning from her trip, her daughter 
shed tears of gratitude. As her mother 
regained health at home, she kept me 
informed. 

Katherine has since returned to her 
homeland to be with her son. Unable to 
understand the language, she found life 
in Canada too difficult. But with God’s 
help, a bond remains between us that 
distance will never diminish. 


Evelyn Ball is a member of St. David and St. 
Martin Church in Ottawa. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Awards are offered in the following areas: 


Eager To Work With Dedicated, 
Enthusiastic People? 


Then We Need YOU! 


Our ministers retire in June 1999. 


Basic degree (M.Div.) Entrance Scholarship 
and renewal of this scholarship 


Internships Scholarship 


Wonderful opportunities for 1.5 ministers 
who can offer Christ-centred preaching, 
pastoral care and leadership 


International Student Scholarship 


Doctoral (Th.D.) Entrance Scholarship 
and renewal of this scholarship 


St. Andrew’s, Burk’s Falls, 
Knox, Magnetawan, Knox, Sundridge, Ontario 


For applications, contact: 


The Registrar 
KNOX COLLEGE 
59 St. George St. 

Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 


Application deadline: March 11, 1999 


Phone: (416) 978-4501; Fax: (416) 971-2133 
E-mail: marjory.cummings @utoronto.ca 


Send your résumé today! 

Rev. Freda & Rev. Graham MacDonald 
Interim Moderators, Box 650, 
Burk’s Falls, ON POA 1CO 
Tel. 705-382-2708; Fax 705-382-0780; 
E-mail fredamac@onlink.net 
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PCC News 


Sais editor finds Record a good example 


his past June, The Presbyterian Church in Canada re- 

ceived a request from its partner church in Kenya, the 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa (PCEA), asking that 
Rev. Joseph Ngare be allowed to spend a six-week in- 
service training with the Presbyterian Record. 

Joseph is in charge of the communications department 
of the PCEA and is editor of the denomination’s quarterly 
magazine The Jitegemea. Apparently, he had surveyed the 
various church magazines that come to the PCEA national 
office and decided the Record was the one he wished to 


Visit. Sipkesntay. he worked with the Record from October 4 to November 18, 
returning to Kenya before he had a chance to see snow (Oh lucky man). 

It was very much a two-way exchange. The staff of the Record enjoyed Joseph’s 
warm and friendly presence, and it is debatable who learned the most from whom. 


Crieff Hills restructures 
Gs Hills Community, The Presby- 

terian Church in Canada’s national 
conference and retreat centre located in 
Puslinch, Ontario, has restructured to 
meet the changing needs of the several 
markets it serves. 

“We are already recognized as a place 
apart ... with excellent facilities, situated 
in one of the most beautiful and peaceful 
locations in eastern Canada,” says David 
Huggins, chair of the Maclean Estate 
Committee, the board which oversees the 
day-to-day operations of Crieff Hills. 
“Our emphasis on customer satisfaction 
and competitive pricing makes this ver- 
satile conference centre the ideal setting 


for personal and spiritual growth.” 

The board has appointed a program 
advisory committee to assist in the defini- 
tion and fulfilment of emerging demands 
and plans to appoint a spiritual leader to 
help the centre live up to its mandate as a 
model Christian community in service to 
laity and the community in general. 

As of January 1, 1999, the new man- 
aging director of Crieff Hills is Rev. 
Greg Sumner. For the past 3 2 years, he 
served as director of administration for 
the centre. He succeeds Rev. Robert 
Spencer, who was primarily responsible 
for the establishment and growth of 
Crieff Hills over its initial 24 years. 


Presbyterian couple receives ecumenical award 


n recognition of their contribution to 

Christian unity on the local level, the 
1998 Ecumenical Leadership Award 
has been presented to a Presbyterian 
couple, Rev. Walter and Gaye Dono- 
van of Calvin-Goforth Church in 
Saskatoon. The annual award, given by 
the Canadian Centre for Ecumenism 
(CCE) in Montreal, seeks to promote 
grassroots ecumenism. 

CCE director Diane Willey cited 
some of the moving letters in support 
of the Donovans, which affirm that 
“few have worked more tirelessly than 
this couple to remove the walls that 
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separate us.” Walter and Gaye have 
faithfully participated in ecumenical 
Lenten services, the annual Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity, the ex- 
change of pulpits and choirs, and have 
hosted ecumenical Bible studies. 

The selection of recipients for the 
1998 award was made at a meeting of 
the CCE directors this past October. 
Shocked by the news of the sudden 
death of Gaye Donovan in early No- 
vember, the directors opted not to 
change their selection, but to honour in 
this way the memory of Gaye and Wal- 
ter’s shared commitment to ecumenism. 


Presbyterian woman working 
for slave redemption in Sudan 

Presbyterian woman from London, 

Ontario, is spearheading an effort 
to raise money for the redemption of 
slaves in Sudan. Jane Roy, a member of 
Elmwood Church in London and an as- 
sistant director of that city’s food bank, 
visited Sudan last year. When she re- 
turned, she started a campaign on De- 
cember 4, in affiliation with Christian 
Solidarity International, a Swiss non- 
profit organization. Her goal was to raise 
$10,000 by May — enough money to 
buy the freedom of about 130 slaves. On 
Christmas Eve, the campaign had al- 
ready raised $12,000. 

Although slavery in Sudan is a remote 
problem for most Canadians, the speed 
with which people have responded, in- 
cluding Elmwood Church which donated 
campaign headquarters and $3,000, 
shows Roy’s commitment has been in- 
fectious. Rev. Karen Timbers, minister 
of Elmwood Church, believes the out- 
pouring is “‘a register of the shock that 
slavery still exists.” 

“When it comes to the Third World, 
we’re more and more cutting back,” says 
Roy. “Sometimes, we need something 
new to come along and really capture our 
attention again.” 

In civil war-torn Sudan, Muslims 
from the north are warring with the re- 
source-rich southerners, who are primar- 
ily members of the Dinka tribe. The 
northern factions raid southern towns, 
often killing the men who oppose them 
and capturing the women and children. 
Although Sudanese slaves cannot work 
for their freedom, once they are bought 
and returned to their villages, they are 
usually safe. The raiders seldom hit the 
same location twice. 

Roy plans to return to Sudan in May. 
In the meantime, her work echoes the 
words of Abraham Lincoln: “In giving 
freedom to the slave, we assure freedom 
to the free, — honourable alike in what 
we give and what we preserve.” (Source: 
The London Free Press) 
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Che Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, 

the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berthstaterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


eRe Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc., and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


NEWS 


Presbyterians strong presence at human rights conference 

speakers included Desmond Tutu, Arch- 
bishop Emeritus of Cape Town, South 
Africa; United Nations High Commis- 


| Bain ce formed a strong presence 
at the Universal Rights and Human 
Values Conference held in Edmonton 
November 26-28, 1998. 
Pictured at the reception 
and banquet held Novem- 
ber: 27 are t(tromy bert): 
Hon. Rev. Walter McLean, 
convener of the Celebrate 
Steering Committee; Rev. 
Lloyd Fourney, minister of 
First Church, Edmonton, 
and a member of the Inter- 
national Affairs Commit- 
tee; Les Young, an elder at 
Westmount Church, Edmonton, and Pres- 
byterian World Service and Development 
delegate to the conference. Keynote 


News Scan 


Vancouver Koreans 
celebrate first missionaries 
The Korean Community in Vancouver 
held a celebration November 8 to mark 
the 100th anniversary of the arrival of 
five Canadian Presbyterian missionaries 
in South Korea. “We wanted to honour 
the Canadian missionaries’ contribution 
to our country,” said event organizer 
Rev. Alfred Lee of Ahreumdawoon 
(Beautiful) Presbyterian Church. 
Organizers also sponsored a lecture by 
Dr. Young-Sik Yoo, professor of reli- 
gious studies at the University of 
Toronto, in conjunction with the Van- 
couver School of Theology. Contribu- 
tions went to the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank for famine relief in North Korea. 
A plaque was presented to the Van- 
couver School of Theology in memory 
of the early missionaries by the Han Ca, 
Western Korean Presbytery. (Source: 
BC Christian News) 


Tyndale-St. George’s 
appoints new director 

The board of Tyndale-St. George’s 
Community Centre, a Montreal inner- 
city outreach ministry of The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada and the Anglican 
Church of Canada, has announced the 


sioner for Human Rights Mary Robinson; 
and Chief Justice Antonio Lamer of The 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


appointment of K. Eugene Wright as 
executive director. Wright has been as- 
sociated with Tyndale-St. George’s for 
many years. He has served on its board 
since 1991 and was chair from 1993 to 
1998. A former marketing executive 
specializing in government contracting 
and financial management, Wright is 
also a licensed preacher and teacher in 
the Anglican Church. Since 1927, 
Tyndale-St. George’s has worked in 
close partnership with the community, 
educational institutions, government 
and business to address the issue of 
poverty in our society. 


CBC Newsworld 

hopes to bridge 

the moral divide 

CBC Newsworld, in collaboration with 
Vision TV, has launched an innovative 
new program called Moral Divide. 
Hosted by Anne Petrie, Moral Divide 
reflects the growing role that spiritual- 
ity is playing in Canadian society by 
looking at the religious, spiritual and 
moral issues that lie behind the daily 
news stories and events covered by 
CBC Newsworld. The program began 
January 17 on CBC Newsworld and 
January 20 on Vision TV. 
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|News | 
Other News 


Poll suggests Taiwanese 
strongly opposed 
to mainland rule 
hina has warned Taiwan that it is 
“playing with fire” after a referen- 
dum, supported by the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan (PCT), firmly rejected 
the reunification of the two countries. 

“Attempts to block reunification and 
create ‘an independent Taiwan’ are a 
dangerous act of playing with fire,” 
Beijing officials dealing with the Taiwan 
issue told Xinhua news agency on 
December 9. 

The referendum was the first poll of 
the Taiwanese public’s view on the 
island’s future. It was held in Tainan, 
Taiwan’s fourth-largest city with about 
700,000 residents. Only nine per cent of 
voters in the city believe mainland China 
should govern the island. An over- 
whelming majority of those polled — 
77 per cent — reject the idea. 

However, despite support for the ref- 
erendum from the PCT, Taiwan’s most 
influential Protestant church, turnout for 
the vote was low — only 25 per cent of 
eligible voters took part. This was partly 
due to the generally low interest in polls 
in Tainan, and to a dispute between ref- 
erendum workers and Tainan’s mayor. 

The PCT, which has long been a 
strong supporter of Taiwanese indepen- 
dence, also succeeded in raising public 
awareness on the matter by issuing a 
statement after U.S. President Bill 
Clinton’s China visit, declaring that the 
island’s future should be decided by the 
Taiwanese people alone. Taiwan Church 
News, a PCT publication, led a petition 
drive on the issue. (ENIJ) 


Read the latest news 
on the Record’s 
new Web Site! 


Point your browser to 
www.presbycan.ca/record 
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A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


125TH ANNIVERSARY 
16th Century Reformation Tour 


Switzerland * France ° 
Germany * Czech Republic 
September 28 - October 13 


EUROPE 


Germany * Czech Republic * Austria 
June 9 - 23 


SCANDINAVIA 


Denmark * Norway * Sweden 
June 7 - 21 


RussIA RIVER CRUISE 


May 28 - June 9 
September 18 - October 2 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Turkey ° Egypt ° Israel * Greece » Italy 
October 4 - 16 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


July 9 - 20 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Cook Islands * New Zealand ° Australia 
March 3 - 27 
Take advantage of our 
early booking discounts 
Call today for a free brochure! 
Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


Enjoy the BEST VALUE 
for your CDN $ on one of our 
ALL-INCLUSIVE hosted tours! 


Hoty LAND 


Several spring & fall departures 
featuring Israel, Jordan & Egypt 


‘TURKEY 
April 13 - 28 
October 14 - 29 


Turkey & GREECE 
April 17 - May | 
October 13 - 29 


BRITAIN 
Wales * England 
May 3 - 18 
England: Scotland * Wales ¢ Ireland 
May 30 - June 17 
England * Scotland 
September | - |5 


OBERAMMERGAU 2000 
*4* OVER 70% SOLD OUT! *** 
8 New Tours Including a 
Russia River Cruise Combination 


Rostad 
Tours 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Presbyterian Lapel Pins 
The “Burning Bush” enameled in three 
colours on gold plated pin. $4 each or $3.50 - 
in quantities of 10 or more. Send orders to: © 

St. Lawrence Presbyterian Church 

‘h C. Withers, 439 Briarhill Ave. 

London, ON NSY 1P3 


: If you think you'd find 
! passionate delight 


improving your competence in faithful and effective 

ministry, we'd like to suggest you consider the D.Min 

program at Vancouver School of Theology in 

beautiful Vancouver, British Columbia. Our focus 

is pastoral hermeneutics — interpreting and 

= communicating the Gospel through the local 
© _ Christian faith community. 


To find out more about the program get in touch. 


VST 


Phone the Director at 604/822-9721 
Email: bjfraser@interchange.ubc.ca 

Web page: http://www.vst.edu/ 
Vancouver School of Theology, 

6000 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC _V6T 1L4 


ee a ia 


Knox, Burlington 


This friendly congregation serving 
downtown Burlington 
for over 150 years ... 


seeks experienced minister to lead 
in creating a life-renewing 
community of faith which meets 
the needs of a diverse and growing 
people through celebration in 
worship and compassion in service. 


Please send profiles to: 
Search Committee 
c/o Rev. David Mcinnis 
461 Elizabeth Street, Burlington 
Ontario L7R 4B1 
Phone: (905) 333-3013 
Fax: (905) 333-4769 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 

Manufacturers of Lighting 

For Houses of Worship 

Catalogue upon request. 

English or French. 

Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 

Collection Plates » Long-Life Bulbs 

95 Ashley Street 

Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
MILLS (905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 

Architectural 1-800-268-1526 

Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian com- 
panion magazine. Readers throughout 
Canada. Single issue $5. Write: #12 923 
2nd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J 0C7. 


WRITER AND GROUP EDITOR needed 
to join The Whole People of God curricu- 
lum team. Preference will be given to 
applicants with biblical knowledge, writ- 
ing/editing experience, good computer 
skills, ability to meet deadlines, involve- 


ment in a Canadian mainline Protestant 


congregation, experience in educational 
process and experience using The Whole 
People of God. Must be available for three 
development events, May 27-June 4, 
August 21-28, and November 6-13, 1999. 
These part-time positions begin mid-May. 
Send résumé: Attn. Lindy Jones, Wood 
Lake Books, 9025 Jim Bailey Road, 
Kelowna, BC V4V 1R2. Deadline for 
applications February 28, 1999. 


NEWS 


Former PWS&D worker finds new work is for the birds 

ayne Bezner Kerr, a former re- 
Wee and communications co- 
ordinator with Presbyterian World Service 
and Development, has been spending his 


time lately communicating with a differ- 
ent species — trumpeter swans. 


On December 4, Wayne, in his ultra- 
light aircraft, and his wife, Rachel, on the 
ground in a more conventional vehicle, 
began an amazing journey from Sudbury, 
Ontario, to the Muscatatuck National 
Wildlife Refuge in Indiana with four 
swans in tow. Some 1,500 kilometres, one 
province, four states and 19 days later, the 
swans landed safely in southern Indiana. 

The trumpeter swan had vanished east 
of the Rocky Mountains by the 1930s, 
but it was not until 1982 that the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources began its 
restoration project. There are now 191 
wild trumpeters in the province. Because 


they are descendants of waterfowl bred 
in captivity, they have no one to teach 
them how to migrate. That’s where 
Bezner Kerr came in. 

Fortunately, he was no stranger to fly- 
ing with waterfowl, having been credited 


and his fine- 
feathered friends 
enjoy a water break 
during a training 
session. 


as “goose wrangler” for the movie Fly 


Away Home. However, lacking the 


downy warmth of his flying companions, 
Bezner Kerr wore a flying suit, Bala- 
clava, helmet and battery-operated socks. 
Wayne and Rachel Bezner Kerr served 
as International Ministries volunteers in 
Guatemala from 1994-95. Rachel also re- 
ceived a grant from International Min- 
istries to support her work with the Liy- 
ingstonia Synod of the Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian in 1997 to complete 
her masters degree in Land Resource Sci- 
ences and International Development 
Studies. (Source: The Globe and Mail) 


Jesus Christ exhibition planned to mark millennium 


major international exhibition is 

being planned to mark the millen- 
nium. The exhibition, called Anno 
Domini: Jesus Through the Centuries, 
will open at The Provincial Museum of 
Alberta in the fall of 2000. It will be 
hosted by several museums in Canada, 
the United States and Europe during 
2000 and 2001. 

The exhibition will draw on collec- 
tions of original artistic works and arti- 
facts from many countries in an effort 
to discover what different cultural 
epochs brought to their portrayals of 
Jesus. It will also try to consider the im- 
plications for human culture of the 


ways Jesus and his gospel came to be > 
understood. 

The basis for the exhibition is 
Jaroslav Pelikan’s book Jesus Through 
the Centuries: His Place in the History 
of Culture. Pelikan is the honorary 
curator for the exhibition and Sterling 
Professor of History Emeritus at Yale 
University. David J. Goa, who con- 
ceived the exhibition and developed the 
concept, will also present an additional 
set of themes that reflect the distinctive 
images of Jesus in recent centuries in 
Asian, Australian and African cultures, 
as well as the cultures of the First 
Peoples of the Americas. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


10. 


1 


— 


2: 


BE 


Sign a petition supporting Jubilee 2000, an ecumenical ini- 
tiative of the churches to persuade rich nations to forgive the 
debt of poor nations. Information available from Stephen 
Allen in Justice Ministries, 1-800-619-7301, ext. 256. 

After you have become knowledgeable regarding the 
jubilee initiative, take your local member of Parliament to 
lunch and talk to him or her about the initiative. 

Create a local millennium project that 
incorporates one or more of the aspects in- 
volved in jubilee: debt forgiveness, restora- 
tion of land, freeing slaves. 

Gather a group to meet in your home or 
church to study the series “Who is Jesus?” 
which will run in the Record from Nov- 
ember 1999 to June 2000. 

Study kits, Journeying Toward the Year 
2000, for use in Bible study or prayer groups are also avail- 
able from the Celebrate office. 

Support some young people (ages 15-19) in your congrega- 
tion to attend “Living Stones,” a Canadian Presbyterian 
Youth Conference at Brock University, St. Catharines, On- 
tario, July 4 to 9, 2000. More information from: Jo Morris, 
toll-free number 1-877-837-1588. 

Celebrate your baptism. Plan a reaffirmation service for 
your congregation using materials being developed by the 
Celebrate committee. 

Plan and participate in community prayer breakfasts 
throughout the millennium period. 

Twin your congregation or presbytery with an overseas or 
Canadian partner. 

Make a millennium quilt. One idea might be to incorporate 
in it the six emphases of the FLAMES initiative. Informa- 
tion available from the Life and Mission Agency. 


. Organize a service to celebrate the confessional nature of 


our church, highlighting Living Faith. 

Sign up for an exposure tour either in Canada, planned by 
the History Committee, or overseas, sponsored by Interna- 
tional Ministries. 

Take on a special mission project in Canada or overseas. 
Something Extra, available from your minister, lists many 
possibilities. 
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14. 


13 


19. 


20. 


al: 


22: 
23: 


24. 


Zot 


Make a banner incorporating some of the millennium and 

jubilee themes. 

Make a time capsule. For the first year of the new millen- 

nium, document (with photos, recordings and a written 

report) the ministry and mission activities of your congre- 
gation. Designate a time in the future when it will be 
opened. 

16. Involve other congregations in your com- 
munity in some mission project or worship 
event to celebrate the new millennium. 

. Initiate an area- or presbytery-wide millen- 
nium choir to sing at special events during 
the millennium period. 

. Produce some outward sign indicating that 
your congregation is open and inviting to 
the community. For example, you might 
designate a jubilee or millennium door, specially decorated 
and dedicated, which remains open for a year. 

The Synod of Southwestern Ontario is planning a travel- 
ling Vacation Bible School. Information from: Bob 
Geddes, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, Ont. L9A 3A5. 
(905) 385-7444. 

A church-wide gathering of Presbyterian women is being 
planned for Louisville, Kentucky, in July 2000. An effort is 
under way for a Canadian caucus to attend. Information 
from Barbara McLean in the clerk’s office, 1-800-619- 
730%, ext.'223. 

Sponsor a children’s poetry or essay contest on the mean- 
ing and significance of the millennium. 

Commission the writing of a hymn for the millennium. 
Make a commitment of support to the aboriginal healing 
fund (Journey to Wholeness). 

Make the year 2000 the year your congregation joins the 
Every Home Plan of the Presbyterian Record. 

Organize a Jesus birthday party. 

We have only scratched the surface. We would like to hear 


what you are doing to celebrate the millennium. Please send us 
the information so we can share it with the rest of the church. 


Thanks to Andrew Kerr from the Celebrate office who helped to compile 
this list. 
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GLASS COMPANY 


I MITE D 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
— traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 


ilals Proud Supporters 
pnt of the Arthritis Society 


i aren | BULL AS since 1904 
PP VA " CLASS um 


¢ ay 15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 


Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
\ “Lite for Brochure” 
SOB BATA 


aS T U D 


4 Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


a loge ree 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


RMIL 
mee 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Contemporary Stained Glass 
Virginia Smith and David Wilde 
R.R. #2, Holstein, ON NOG 2A0 
DAVID WILDE GLASS STUDIO 


| 1-800-655-8712; (519) 334-3119 Phone/Fax 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Interim Ministry, 


Not Interim 
Ministers 


I hear a lot of talk these days 
about “interim ministers” but 
cannot find that office defined 
anywhere in the Book of Forms. 
What are the specific duties of 
an “interim minister” if such an 
office exists? 


You can’t find anything in the Book 
of Forms about “interim ministers” be- 
cause there is no such office in our de- 
nomination. There are individuals who 
Carry on an interim ministry when, for 
example, the pulpit is expected to be va- 
cant for a long time. Or, sometimes, after 
there has been conflict in a congregation, 
someone with special gifts is called upon 
to be a reconciling presence before a new 
minister is called. 

Your question is timely in that one of 
our presbyteries overtured the 124th 
General Assembly “to clarify the role 
and the tasks of interim ministers within 
the church, in order that presbyteries 
may have clear guidelines for determin- 
ing when and where it is appropriate to 
appoint interim ministers within their 
bounds. ...” 

In many situations, an interim ministry 
means supplying the pulpit from week to 
week and taking care of the pastoral needs 
of the congregation. In some situations, 
the person appointed to this work may be 
a layperson or a candidate certified for or- 
dination working under the guidance of 
the interim moderator and the session. 
Frequently, an ordained minister, perhaps 
retired, is called upon to provide steady 
pulpit supply while the interim moderator 
and session occupy themselves with the 
overall administration of the congregation 
and the search for a new minister. 

Then, again, it is possible for the pres- 
bytery to appoint an ordained minister as 
stated supply for one year to carry on an 


Tony Plomp 


interim ministry. Here, we are on more 
certain ground, as indicated by the Book 
of Forms: “When it is deemed inexpedi- 
ent to proceed to call, presbytery may ap- 
point a minister of the church as stated 
supply for a fixed period not exceeding 
one year” (section 213.1). A minister 
who is so appointed becomes a member 
on the constituent roll of presbytery, and 
his or her stipend is that prevailing with- 
in the presbytery. 

We have come to refer to those in- 
volved in providing this kind of ministry 
as interim ministers. I think it would be 
helpful for the church to clarify their role 
and tasks. Other denominations appar- 
ently do have such a category of min- 
isters who are specifically trained to 
provide the specialized skills often re- 
quired to assist congregations as they 
work through unresolved conflict or suf- 
fer the grief that sometimes comes after a 
lengthy pastorate of a beloved minister. 

It seems to me to be important that 
any candidate certified for ordination or 
any minister who is engaged to provide 
an interim ministry be excluded (if need 
be, with written contract) from being a 
candidate for that pulpit. It is not fair to 
the search process, and it is using “undue 
means” to procure a call, if someone 
who is providing interim ministry sud- 
denly makes himself or herself available 
for the call, either because the interim 
minister becomes interested or because 
members of the congregation like this 
person so much they see no need to 
search any further. It is tempting for both 
parties involved, but should be ruled out 
from the outset of the appointment of an 
interim minister. LY 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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The Comfort of Tradition 


ne of the most religious people 
I know doesn’t believe in God. 
I’ve known Sam for over a 


year. I always felt a bit of a connection 
with him because we are different from 
many university students — we are both 
fairly open about our beliefs and are 
comfortable talking about God, religion 
and faith. He’s Jewish, so I enjoy explor- 
ing our differences and similarities, and 
finding out about different traditions. 

Sam is a relatively strict Jew, al- 
though he doesn’t usually wear a 
yarmulka or follow other orthodox rules. 
But he does follow kosher laws, fast on 
fast-days, worship in a synagogue and 
uphold his family’s traditions on holi- 
days or religious festivals. He doesn’t 
swear, tends to date Jewish girls and 
avoids crude sexual banter or jokes. He’s 
one of the nicest, through-and-through 
good, most religious people I know. 

A couple of months ago, I found out 
he doesn’t believe in God. He’s a 
chemist, and he decided several years 
ago that God doesn’t make sense. The 
universe can be explained with God out 
of the picture. I don’t know what else 
prompted this decision. (I have enough 
trouble reconciling the Holocaust with 
my image of a loving God, and I’m not 
even Jewish. I’m awed by the faith of 
Jewish people who can still believe in 
God.) Sam simply says he doesn’t 
believe. 

This is a problem for me. I can under- 
stand rejecting official, organized reli- 
gion because of its hypocrisy, its 
ineffectualness, its bureaucracy, its 
anachronism while continuing to believe 
in God. I can understand losing one’s be- 
lief in God and, at the same time, leaving 
the church. But I have trouble under- 
standing someone who doesn’t believe in 
God yet remains in the church. 
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I asked Sam about it. He told me 
about a year he spent working in various 
places in Israel. A group of teenagers 
from his area went, and he made friend- 
ships that will last a lifetime. It is that 
community, that sense of belonging, the 
tradition and heritage, that keep him in 
his religion, he says, and 


Kathy Cawsey 


active love, belonging to a community 
— is more real, more Christian than 
over-intellectualized concepts and 
theories about a divine being. 

If that is the case — if traditions and 
community and familiar rituals are God 
to some people (and, by saying this, I do 

not mean they are practis- 


not belief in an abstract [For some ing some form of idolatry; 
God. 5 simply that God and god- 

Judaism is legendary people, God’s liness manifest in many 
for its commitment to ¢gmfort and forms) — then it is no 


tradition, heritage and 
memory. I don’t think 
Presbyterians have the 
same sense of community 
or history. Vague fond- 
ness for kilts and bag- 
pipes, maybe, and off-hand gestures of 
respect and, more frequently, jokes for 
our severe founders Knox and Calvin. 
But I bet there are people in our church 
who, deep down, don’t really believe in 
God but stay because of the fellowship. 
The friendships they have built in their 
congregation. The familiarity of old 
hymns, liturgies and prayers. The com- 
fort of tradition. 

And, sometimes, I have trouble with 
that idea. Isn’t part of the definition of 
being Presbyterian, Christian, a belief in 
God? How can people who don’t believe 
still consider themselves part of this 
community? Or do they feel guilty (fol- 
lowing another time-honoured tradition 
of Presbyterianism!) and hypocritical for 
continuing to attend church despite their 
lack of belief? 

But belief comes in many forms. My 
belief in God and in God’s love is in- 
timately tied up with my image of my 
family. Maybe someone else cannot un- 
derstand an abstract, distant God but can 
experience God’s love in the church 
family. Maybe that kind of belief — 


love are found 
in community 
and tradition 


wonder they cling so 
strongly to those tradi- 
tions and violently reject 
any proposals for change. 
In the past, I have often 
had difficulty understand- 
ing individuals who resist the intro- 
duction of new hymn-books, for ex- 
ample, or new forms of liturgy or new 
kinds of music. Music, prayers, hymns 
and sermons are, for me, all means of ap- 
proaching God; as such, they are as good 
as any other way. 

For some people, however, those tra- 
ditions are God. Again, I don’t mean to 
imply some sort of idol-worship, re- 
placing God by empty ritual. More, I 
mean the ritual is not empty — it pro- 
vides the same kind of comfort and love 
other people receive from more abstract 
images of God. When we introduce 
change into the traditions of the church, 
we need to be sensitive to this kind 
of belief. 

For my friend Sam, if you took away 
the traditions he lives by, he’d have 
nothing left. 


Kathy Cawsey, a member of Knox Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., is studying at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Write to Kathy at: Middle Common 
Room, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, England 
OX2 6QA; by e-mail at: kathleen.cawsey @ 
Imh.ox.ac.uk. 


Al 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


LIEUTENANT AMY CAMPBELL, 
a (Presbyterian) Protestant chap- 
lain with Canadian Fleet Pacific, is pic- 
tured travelling to HMCS Protecteur 
(left) from HMCS Regina during her 
two-month deployment off Hawaii on 
the multinational RIMPAC 98 exer- 
cise. On this transfer, she is travelling 
by the age-old method known as a 
jackstay. The rest of her trips between 
ships were made on Sea King heli- 
copters, better Known in this case as 
the “Holy Helos.” 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Burlington, Ont., held 
a dinner to honour Rev. James and Margaret Weir on his retire- 
ment from the ministry. The Weirs, who served Knox for more 
than 22 years, are pictured receiving a gift of money from 
clerk of session Jacqueline Harrington. 


A TRIENNIUM ’98 BANNER was presented to the congregation of 
Glenview Church, Toronto, by Jeffery Crawford on Sept. 27 (Trien- 
nium Sunday). Jeffery also spoke on the highlights of last year’s Trien- 
nium. Assisting in the service were Nick Anand (Trien. '98) and Jennifer 
Brown (Trien. ’95). Pictured (L to R) are: Rev. Bob Fourney, Jeffery 
Crawford, clerk of session Mary Walker and Rev. John Henderson. 


PICTURED IS 
Rev. Betty 
McLagan with a 
Women of Excellence 
award presented to 
her by the Langley 
Valley Women’s Net- 
work in recognition of 
her support, guidance 
; and contribution to- 
ons |-«ward enriching the 
| lives of others in the 
Langley, B.C., 
community. 


PICTURED ARE SOME of the 134 children who registered for the Vacation 
Bible School held at Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont., last summer. The 
school’s theme was “Passport to the Holy Land.” 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


PICTURED ARE MEMBERS OF the junior youth 
group of the Richmond Bay pastoral charge, Tyne 
Valley, P.E.I., with the float they entered in the Tyne Valley 
Oyster Festival Parade. The float’s theme was “Guess the 
Bible Character.” 


KNOX CHURCH, Stokes Bay, Ont., celebrated 50 years 
of summer student ministry in 1998. Pictured (L to R) 
are: Wendy Lampman (student minister 1998), Rev. 
Douglas Lennox (1958), Rev. Susan Sheridan (1996), in- 
terim moderator Rev. Ken Wild, Jonathan Sherbino 
(1994, 1995). 


DEDICATION AND REDEDICATION SERVICES for the buildings of 
Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, were held by the Presbytery of Central 
Alberta last October. Richard Anderson, moderator of presbytery, is pic- 
tured administering the ceremonial three knocks on the door of the new 
north entrance, while deputy clerk of session Cathy Janke stands ready 
\ an open the door and hand over the keys. Additions to the church 

VY include an elevator and new washroom. The expanded hall and 
new kitchen were 
rededicated as the 
John and Harla Yoos 
Fellowship Hall in 
recognition of the 
many years of min- 
istry given by former 
minister Rev. John 
Yoos and his wife. 


PICTURED PRESENTING the 
1998 Joyce Smith Memorial Bur- 
sary to Joy Nesseth is Rev. Terry 
Samuels of St. Giles Church, 
Sarnia, Ont. The $500 award is 
presented annually to a post- 
secondary music student. 


ON THE OCCASION of the 35th anniversary of the dedication 
of the current church building, the congregation of Welland 
Hungarian Church, Welland, Ont., presented its minister, Rev. 
Maria Papp, with a new preaching gown. Making the 
presentation were elders Joe Mocsan and Mary Nagypal. 


OEE sees. 
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A FORMER HOUSEKEEPER to Lucy Maude Montgomery was 
among those who participated in the 159th anniversary service 
of St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, Uxbridge, Ont. Elsie Davidson, 94, 
is pictured with: clerk of session David Phillips (far left); guest speak- 
er Rev. John Congram, editor of the Presbyterian Record, and Rev. 

Gordon Hastings (far right), interim minister. 


BILL HUNTER of Knox 
Church, Sundridge, 

Ont., is pictured with some 
of the supplies he took on 
a three-week trip to 
Guatemala with the organi- 
zation Missionary Ventures 
Canada. Bill served as as- 
sistant superintendent on a 
project to build and equip a 
school. The congregations 
of St. Andrew’s, Burk’s 
Falls, Knox, Magnetawan 
and Knox, Sundridge, con- 
tributed school supplies 
and financial donations 
toward materials. 


DUATEMALA 


Scoot. SuPeLlie S 


St. Andrew’s Church, 
Guelph, Ont., hon- 
oured its oldest active 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s 
member, Anne Ferns, 


Church, Avonmore, Ont., held a farewell 


on her 100th birthday luncheon for Rev. Jeffrey and Ruth Anne 

with a reception after Smith following their final service on Nov. 1. 
the morning worship Jeffrey Smith was the minister of St. Andrew’s, 
service on Oct. 18. Avonmore, and St. James, Gravel Hill, for the 
She is pictured with past eight years. A framed picture was 

elder John Wynn and presented to the Smiths with warm good 

Rev. Peter Darch. wishes and appreciation. 


THE COMBINED TEENS’ CLUB of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Stirling, and St. Andrew’s Church, West 
Huntingdon, Ont., participated in a softball tournament 
for local teen groups organized by St. Andrew’s 
Church, Roslin, Ont. 


4A 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW depict- 
ing the baptism of Jesus was dedicat- 
ed at Blair Church, Garden of Eden, 
N.S., in memory of lan Alexander 
MacDonald. The window, given by 
lan’s family, was presented by his 
wife, Margaret, and dedicated by 
his friend, Rev. Milton Fraser. 


Ly 


A THE CONGREGATION OF St. Giles, Kingsway Church, Toronto, held a 
“Festival of the Reformation Service” recently with Rev. William Klempa, 
Moderator of the 124th General Assembly, as guest speaker. Young people from 
the congregation presented special banners designed and created by Karen 
Colenbrander, community co-ordinator for St Giles, Kingsway. Pictured (L to R) 
are: Ryan Lawrence, Jennifer Patrick, Jonathan Taylor, Ashleigh Fish and Jillian 
Redfern. 


PICTURED WATCHING Ollie MacAulay (left) and 
Gwen Shepard turn the sod for an addition to the 
church hall of Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., are: (L to 
R) Ralph Shaw, son of Percy and Katherine Shaw after 
whom the new room is named; James MacKinnon; 
Donald Morrison; Rev. Robert Lyle; John A. MacDonald 
and Duncan MacAulay. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Knox Church, Belgrave, Ont., 


recently held a dedication service for ALTHOUGH THE > 
the refurbished sanctuary, and a GAME was bridge, 
cross donated by Alice and Garner the congregation of 
Nicholson. Pictured (L to R) are: Rev. St. Andrew's Church, 
Cathrine Campbell; Robert Marshal, Sarnia, Ont., had a full 
contractor; Garner and Alice Nichol- house on hand for its 
son; Joyce Stephens, soloist; Hazel Annual Lunch and 
Delrymple, organist. Bridge” event, held 

last fall. 
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REVIEWS 


From Our Congregations 

We do not often review congregational 
histories in the Record. But we suspect 
the millennium and the 125th anniver- 
sary of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada will spawn many new congrega- 
tional histories in the next two years. 
Either of two recent publications would 
serve as an excellent model. 

The first, The Changing Scene, con- 
tains the 150-year history of Knox 
Church in Agincourt, Ontario. Along 
with lots of photographs and some ori- 
ginal documents, what makes this history 
live are the personal quotes and anec- 
dotes strewn throughout its 145 pages. It 
is available for $25 by contacting the 
church. 

The other history comes from one of 
our younger congregations, Varsity 
Acres in Calgary. Life and Joy’s 265 
pages are, as Gordon Legge of the 
Calgary Herald describes, “chock-full 
of photos and graphs, whimsy and wis- 
dom.” It contains an exhaustive index 
and a list of the 2,364 people who have 
been a part of the Varsity Acres family 
Over its 30 years of existence. It is 
available for $24.95 through the con- 
gregation. 

Food Worth Waiting For is, as you 
have already guessed, a cookbook. The 
women from Glenview Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto have produced a book 
of passed-down-through-generations 
recipes. The book, so the church claims, 
is “filled with wonderful recipes, helpful 
hints and great graphics.” However, I 
have been assured that, if you are 
looking for diet food, you should look 
elsewhere. As a former interim modera- 
tor of the congregation, I can confirm 
that the congregation looks healthy and 
likes to eat. Available at the bargain 
price of $12 (plus $2 postage and han- 
dling) from Glenview Presbyterian 
Church, 1 Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MAR IPS. 
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Why Christianity Must Change or 
Die by John Shelby Spong (Harper- 
Collins, 1998, $18). Reviewed by lan 
S. Wishart. 


Bishop Spong is a controversial charac- 
ter. A newspaper in Scotland called him 
“the most radical bishop in the world.” 
Some of his critics have called him an 
atheist. In this book, he attempts to pre- 
sent his faith in non-theistic language. 
He objects to the depiction of God as “an 
external, personal, supernatural and po- 
tentially invasive being.” Instead, he af- 
firms God as “a transcending reality 
present in the very heart of life.”’ 

This bishop delights in his “shocking” 
reputation. It sells his books and makes 
him a darling of the press. To sustain his 
image, he makes a series of distasteful 
comments. He insults those who disagree 
with him. He belittles the tradition of 
Christian theology, and suggests that 
Jesus, in teaching the Lord’s Prayer, sim- 
ply repeated concepts that modern hu- 
manity has outgrown. 

Underneath the show is a serious at- 
tempt to recast the Christian message in 
modern terms. “Human language is so 
inadequate,” Spong says. All it can do is 
describe human experience; but the God 
who is the source of life constantly 
breaks into human experience. — 

Some of the passages in the book are 
eloquent. His comments on prayer, par- 
ticularly those relating to the time when 
his wife suffered from cancer, are moving 
and instructive. But his theology breaks 
down in his discussion of ethics. When 
we look for ethical principles in “the 
depths of our own being,” we end up 
with whatever behaviour suits ourselves. 
It cannot protect us from a Hitler or a 
Clifford Olson or even a Gillian Guess. 

Bishop Spong is not my cup of tea. 
On the issues of fundamentalism, I prefer 
James Barr. As a recaster of theology in 
a modern mode, I think he is inferior to 


Schleiermacher. If you want to read 
Tillichian theology, read Tillich. How- 
ever, it is Spong’s books you will find in 
bookstores. 


lan Wishart, a retired minister of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, lives in St. John’s. 


Prayer: The Hidden Fire by Tom 
Harpur (Northstone, 1998, $24.95). 
Reviewed by Bert Vancook. 


The Worshipbook, published by the Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A.) in 1970, has a 
section of prayers written for use in wor- 
ship. The section ends brilliantly with 
this prayer: “Almighty God: you have no 
patience with solemn assemblies, or 
heaped-up prayers to be heard by men. 
Forgive those who have written prayers 
for congregations. Remind them that 
their foolish words will pass away, but 
that your word will last and be fulfilled.” 
These words came to mind as I was read- 
ing Prayer: The Hidden Fire. 

Tom Harpur’s skill lies in discovering 
and popularizing other people’s spiritual 
journeys. He usually intertwines them 
with his own quest for God. And he uses 
his scepticism, even his cynicism, to 
have some fun. This book is different 
in tone, though. It comes across as the 
effort of a serious teacher. 

For the first time as an author, Harpur 
has rambled and included too much. He 
answers his own questions about prayer 
and responds to other people’s questions 
and insights. He makes good connections 
with the practice of prayer in other world 
religions and reminds us of his interest in 
healing. Because he is a teacher, he in- 
cludes short, helpful homework assign- 
ments at the end of each chapter. But 
aside from the occasional phrase or 
thought that excites — “There are times 
when you feel as though you would burst 
if there [were] nobody (Nobody!) there 
to thank” — or the chapter of personal 
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prayers which are beautifully conceived 
and written, it feels as though Harpur is 
too solemn about his subject. Maybe he 
would have been better off writing a 
diary of private prayer. 

Hmmm. Too much rambling around, 
with occasional exciting insights? 
Sounds an awful lot like the act of pray- 
ing, doesn’t it? 


Bert Vancook is the minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Video 


Jesus: The New Way, presented by 
Tom Wright, six-part video series, 
Gateway Films/Vision Video. 
Reviewed by Clyde Ervine. 


I highly recommend the video series 
JESUS: The New Way, hosted by Tom 
Wright, dean of Lichfield Cathedral, 
England, and eminent New Testament 
scholar. Six half-hour videos, along with 


It’s amuddy moral landscape 
out there. 

In this timely book, James 
Taylor takes readers on a 
fascinating journey to 
examine the origins and 
evolution of all seven 
deadly sins. Are those great 
sins still sins? What's 
considered a sin today? 

A must-read book for 
anyone concerned with 
moral values and working 
toward a better future. 


ISBN 1-896836-00-3 


Northstone 
GST and shipping charges will apply. 


10162 Newene Road, Winfield, BC V4V IR2 
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A New Understanding of 
Virtue and Vice 


A [SW UNDERSTANDING 
OF VIRTUE AND VICE 


JAMES TAYLOR 


CAN $19.95/US $15.95 paper 256 pages 6 x 9" 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


Woop LAKE Books 
Office Hours: 8:00 am—4:30 pm Pacific Time 


program scripts, teacher’s 
guide and student work- 
sheets, present an enthralling 
interpretation of Jesus’ min- 
istry. Much of the action is 
dramatized, but this plays a 
secondary role to the mes- 
sage of the biblical texts and 
the commentary by Wright. 
Developed, I believe, 
with a North American audi- 
ence in mind, the series cor- 
rects the often individualistic 
and pietistic picture we have drawn of 
Jesus, and presents Jesus as the fulfil- 
ment of the whole of Israel’s story. It is a 
portrayal that refuses to choose between 
the politics and theology of Israel and 
Jesus. Wright uses the political language 
of “kingdom,” “liberation,” “revolution” 
but carefully investigates the way in 
which Jesus reinterpreted these key ideas 
within the Jewish politics of his day. In- 
sisting that we learn to read the Gospel 


Source APR 


texts and, therefore, the min- 
istry of Jesus within a Jewish 
world-view, Wright brings a 
fresh angle of thought to 
what might otherwise seem 
familiar territory. 

This is an excellent adult 
study course over six weeks 
or, even better, over 12. A 
thought-provoking and spiri- 
tually stimulating resource. 

This video series may be 
rented from The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada, 1-800-619-7301. 


Clyde Ervine is the minister of St. Giles, 
Kingsway Church, Etobicoke, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Do not send pay- 
ment with order. An invoice will follow. Please 
include name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 301. 


Knox College 
Book Sale 


Rare, used and new books 

Excellent additions to church or 
ministers libraries, Bible study materials, 
personal growth 

Commentaries, preaching and study aids 


All proceeds will be split between the 
Caven Library and the Missionary and 
Theological (Student) Society 


Location: Knox College, 59 St. George St., 
Toronto, Ontario. Tel. (416) 978-4504 
(Caven Library) 


Dates and Times: 
Wednesday, March 3 
Thursday, March 4 
Friday, March 5 


4p.m.-8 p.m. 
9a.m.-6 P.M. 
9a.m.-4 p.m. 


We’re looking forward to seeing you! 


TRANSITIONS 


GREETINGS and THANKSGIVING 

from Beth and Jack Mcintosh 
We wish to express in this way our joyful 
greetings and thankful hopes to friends 
and strangers, families and congregations 
who have been such special partners last 
year. Our grandson Kai John Micah 
Kuypers-Mcintosh was safely born in 
Vancouver on Nov. 28, brother to Keilen, 
4, and cousin to Kento, 8, in Osaka. 
Grandma was in attendance for the joyful 
home birth. Jack’s journey through heart 
and other internal medical procedures in 
November and December ended plans for 
a grand family Christmas in Vancouver, 
and has delayed our return to Japan until 
February — all as God proposes, pro- 
vides and fulfils. As we journey on, we 
wish you joy and blessings which we may 
share the next time we come together. 
With you, we are sure of the way, straight 
and narrow, that is Jesus Christ alone, 
our journey’s end. In him, peace and love 
to you and yours. (Our personal reports of 
the whole year are available from Interna- 
tional Ministries.) 


DEATHS 

BAKER, ESTELLA, 101, lifelong member of 
Ladies Aid, WMS and Alberton Presbyter- 
ian Church, Alberton, Ont., Nov. 26. 

BRODIE, JACKIE, a faithful member, an 
elder, treasurer and also served on the 
board of Knox, Gamebridge, Ont., Nov. 1; 
she was a great visitor who will be greatly 
missed by church and community. 

CAMERON, CLIFFORD ARDEN, 92, elder, 
board of managers over 40 years, St. 
Andrew’s, Huntingdon, Que., Dec. 2; sur- 
vived by wife, Helen, Williamsburg, Ont., 
sons Tom and Gary, Australia. 

CROSS, WILLIAM B., founding elder of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., where he served as clerk of session 
for 38 years; he was ordained an elder on 
June 6, 1937, at Dufferin Presbyterian 
Church; co-founder of Presbyterian Men in 
Canada; died peacefully on Sunday, Nov. 
15, in his 87th year. 

DONOVAN, ANNA GAYE (née COLLINS), 
68, WMS life member; wife of Rev. Walter; 
mother of Rev. Lynne (Phillip Norton), 
Kerry, Andrew and Anna-Marie (David 
Black); she is fondly remembered also by 
congregations and communities of 


Mistawasis, Waywayseecappo, Shoal 
Lake, Ont.; Keeseekoowenin-Elphinstone, 
Swift Current, Kipling, North Battleford and 
Saskatoon, Nov. 5. 

HOY, ALEX, 63, lifetime member, Avonton 
Church, Avonton, Ont., Nov. 3. 

MACDONALD, FRASER, 78, formerly of 
Union Church; member, St. Andrew’s, 
Brampton, Ont., Oct. 6. 

MATTHISON, JOHN MURRAY “JACK,” 74, 
active faithful member, elder 28 years, 
Avonton Church, Avonton, Ont., Oct. 21. 

REID, ROBERT “BOB” FRASER, 83, longtime 
member of Kerrisdale Presbyterian Church, 
Vancouver; session cierk, roll clerk, assessor 
elder, Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyterian 
Church; board of Dunwood Place, Oct. 28. 

SHEPPARD, AGNES, 81, received into 
membership March 1931, St. Andrew’s, 
St. Lambert, Que., Dec. 18 in Toronto. 

SMITH, MAUDE, 81, loyal member, Ladies 
Aid, WMS life member, former Sunday 
school teacher, Avonton Church, Avonton, 
Ont., Nov. 5. 

TREANOR, LYDIA, 101, longtime faithful 
member, life member of the WMS, of 
St. Andrew’s, Streetsville, Ont., on Nov. 6. 

WILHELM, DONALD ALAN, 70, longtime 
active member, board of managers, 
taught church school, ordained elder 1964, 
Weston Church, Weston, Ont., Nov. 20. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. John Cameron, RR 1, 
Merigomish, N.S. BOK 1G0. 

Halifax, Church of St. David. Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. 
B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, N.B., Knox and Acton. Rev. 
Philip Lee, 311 Bay Cres. Dr., Saint John, 
N.B. E2M 6M1. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lloyd Murdock, PO 
Box 184, Baddeck, N.S. BOE 1Bo. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 
395 Murray Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 

Moncton, N.B., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Andrew 
Hutchinson, 600 Coverdale Rd., Riverview, 
N.B. E1B 3K6. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. 
Glenn Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

River John, N.S., St. George’s; Toney River, 


St. David’s. Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 
185, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
Thompson, 98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, 
Nfld. A1A 4C4. 

Summerside, P.E.!., Summerside Church. 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Box 32, Tyne 
Valley, P.E.!. COB 2Co. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte, Ont., Almonte Church; Kinburn, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Thomas Hay, Box 1073, 
Almonte, Ont. KOA 1A0. 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward's; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part-time). Rev. Kate 
Jordan, 50 Prince, Huntingdon, Que. 
JOS 1HO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part-time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rad., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Kars, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Vernon, Osgoode. 
Rev. Gordon E. Williams, 6598 Windsong 
Ave., Orleans, Ont. K1C 6M9. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. HOR 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox, Crescent, Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s. Rev. 
Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 Snow- 
don Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Ottawa, St. Giles. Rev. Wm. C. MacLellan, 
1538 Meadowfield Place, Ottawa, Ont. 
K1C 5V9. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster (effective 
April 30). Rev. Larry Paul, 24 North Street, 
Perth, Ont. K7H 2S5 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Brampton, St. Andrew's. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 

Burk’s Falls, St. Andrew’s; Magnetawan, 
Knox; Sundridge, Knox. Rev. Freda & Rev. 
Graham MacDonald, Box 650, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont. POA 1CO. 

Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin Liv- 
ingston, St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, 73 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception 
of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to presbyteries: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. N3C 2A9. 

Campbellford, St. Andrew’s; Burnbrae, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bill Bynum, PO Box 
787, Campbellford, ON. KOL 1L0. 

Claude, Claude Church. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 
67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9. 

Collingwood, First (two ministers). Rev. 
James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s; Tomstown. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, 45 Wellington St., New 
Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0; (705) 647-6242. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s; Craighurst, Knox 
(half-time). Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, 
Stayner, Ont. LOM 1S0. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. John Blue, 
Box 283, Timmins, Ont. P4N 7E2. 

King City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Daniel D. 
Scott, 107 Compton Cres., Bradford, Ont. 
L3Z 2X7. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook. Rev. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont E5Cu ES: 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Knox. 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford Dr., 
Guelph, Ont. N1E 4G2. 

North Bay, Calvin. Rev. Freda & Rev. 
Graham MacDonald, Box 650, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont. POA 1CO. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. E.R. Fenton, 
375 Christina Dr., Oakville, Ont. L6K 1H5. 
Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raye Brown, 

1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Glen & 
Rev. Joyce Davis, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E, 
Agincourt, Ont. M1S 1T4. 

Scarborough, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. 
Gerard Bylaard, 3817 Lawrence Ave. E, 
Toronto, Ont. M1G 1R2. 

South Monaghan, Centreville (renewable 
term, presbytery appointment). Rev. Ken 
MacRae, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, 
Ont. K9J 3T6. 

Sudbury, Calvin. Rev. Freda MacDonald, 
Box 650, Burk’s Falls, Ont. POA 1CO. 

Toronto, Beaches. Rev. Jean Armstrong, 
662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4K 3S5. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean (assistant 
minister). Rev. Peter Han, 40 Yarmouth 
Rd., Toronto, Ont. M6G 1W8. 

Toronto, Leaside. Rev. Art Van Seters, 59 
St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce. Rev. Jim Cuthbertson, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6K 2R9. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; (519) 681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Burlington, Knox, Rev. David Mclnnis, 179 
Cornwallis Rd., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 4H2. 
Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s; Dornoch, Latona. 
Rev. John Hogerwaard, PO Box 323, 

Dundalk, Ont. NOC 1BoO. 
Chesley, Geneva. Rev. Bruce Clendening, 
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Box 757, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 
Durham, Durham Church. Rev. John Vaudry, 

Box 115, Wingham, Ont. NOG 2W0. 

Fingall, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Gloria Langlois, Box 39, Belmont, Ont. 
NOL 1Bo. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, 
St. John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 
72, Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Kintyre, Knox; New Glasgow, Knox; Rodney, 
St. John’s. Rev. Mark Gedcke, 450 Regal 
Dr., London, Ont. N5Y 1J9. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 901-700 
Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. N6H 4V3. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St., St. Catharines, 
Ont. L2M 3X3. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway. Rev. Eliza- 
beth S. Kidnew, 30 Brookbank Cres., 
Fonthill, Ont. LOS 1E0. 

Owen Sound, St. Andrew’s (associate min- 
ister of Christian development). Rev. Ted 
Nelson, c/o 865 2nd Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Alice 
Wilson, PO Box 20004, Midtown PO, 
Hanover, Ont. N4N 3T1. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. Alan 
McPherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Teeswater, Knox; Kinlough, Kinlough 
Church. Rev. Paul Chambers, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ont. NOG 2RO0. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Ken Wild, Box 404, 
Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 

West Flamborough, West Flamboro Church. 
Rev. lan McPhee, 19 Pearl St. N, Hamilton, 
Ont. L8R 2Y6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part-time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.E. Marsh, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 621, 
Biggar, Sask. SOK OMO. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy. Rev. Deborah 
Lannon, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. 
S4P 2T9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey. Rev. Richard 
Sand, 2733 West 41st Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 3C5. 

White Rock, St. John’s (full-time assistant 
minister). Rev. J.W. Mills, 6341 Holly Park 
Dr., Delta, B.C. V4K 4T2. 


Thornhill Presbyterian Church 
will be celebrating its 
150th Anniversary in 1999. 


Former members are invited 
to join us for a weekend 
of special events: May 28-30, 1999. 


For further information, please contact: 
150th Anniversary Committee 
271 Centre Street 
Thornhill, ON L4J 1G5 
Tel: (905) 889-5391 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 
¢ Pulpit Antependia 
¢ Communion Table Runners 
¢ Superfrontals 
e Fine Linens 
¢ Altar Ware 
e Plaques 
CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
1550 O’Connor Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 

(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


Writing A Church History? 
Collecting Church History Books? 
Enjoy Reading About 
A Church’s Journey? 


The Changing Scene: 
150 Years of Faith 

and Witness 

Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Agincourt, 1848-1998 


is an excellent example. 


Cost: $25 (includes mailing) 

To order, call: (416) 293-0791 
fax: (416) 293-0133 
4156 Sheppard Ave. E. 
Agincourt, Ontario M1S 1T3 


Stop in at the 


Record’s new site! 

¢ sample the latest issue 

* read the latest news 

¢ e-mail a letter to the editor 


Youll find the Record at 
www.presbycan.ca/record 


K page to share with the children you love 


GOD USES OUR GIFTS 


Sing the following song to the tune ‘Away in a Manger.’ 


God Uses Our Gifts 


David was a shepherd and he cared for his sheep — 

With his crook, he would guide them to safety and sleep. 
If a wolf came to harm them, he would scare it away. 

He watched them each moment; there was no time to play. 


He loved to write poetry and to sing with his harp, 
And practise his slingshot — his aim grew quite sharp. 
He heard about Goliath who was threatening to kill 
The Israelite people, lest they fought on a hill. 


David decided he would take careful aim; 

With God’s help, he challenged the great giant’s claim. 
With one shot to the forehead, the mighty giant fell. 
David’s talent saved his people and their fear was dispelled. 


I can use the gifts that God has given to me 

To help other people and to set their hearts free. 
God wants me to love others and to share all my gifts — 
To be faithful and caring, their hearts to uplift. 


¢ Write a poem about someone you love who helps you. 
¢ Write a poem about yourself to the tune “Away in a Manger.” 


Questions to Consider 

1. David was talented in using his slingshot, playing a harp, being a shepherd and writing poetry. 
What talents do you have? 

2. How could you share your talents with other people? 

3. What talents do special people in your life share with you to help you? 


Prayer 
Dear God, 
Help me to share with others the gifts you have given to me. Amen. 


A note to adults reading this page: 


God gives us talents not only for our personal enjoyment but also to share with others. The 


Rev. Karen Timbers is the jl ‘ : t : : ae L 
minister of Elmwood Avenue children in your life may play the piano or sing. Encourage them to share their abilities with 


Church, London, Ont. people outside the family. They could visit a senior or a neighbour to offer their talents. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Warm Thoughts for a Cold Night 


Tom Denton 


t was a hot night in Winnipeg’s 

Crowne Plaza hotel. The chill in the 

October air outside was a foretaste of 
winter; but, inside, in the hotel’s ball- 
room, the deafening beat of African 
rhythms on traditional drums and the 
body-shaking frenzy of the colourful per- 
formers danced away any thought of 
sub-zero temperatures ahead. 

The dinner had hinted at the cuisine 
of the central African country whose na- 
tional day we celebrated but it was 
adapted to Canadian realities of what 
was available. Speeches had been few 
and mercifully short. Then, the commu- 
nity treated its guests to remembered folk 
customs from half a world away. The 
solidarity of Winnipeg’s African com- 
munity was reflected in representation 
from many countries such as Zimbabwe, 
Kenya, Malawi and Sierra Leone. 

The woman’s traditional African dress 
accentuated the elegance and dignity of 
her bearing. Her carriage and fine fea- 
tures suggested her origins in the heart of 
the continent. A mutual friend introduced 
us, and she sat down beside me as the 
stage entertainment subsided and guests 
made their way to the dance floor. 

She had come here two years earlier, 
a single mother with five children ages 
four to 15. Her husband, a bishop of the 
church, had been murdered in the 1994 
nightmare that was Rwanda. Her good 
fortune was to have been visiting her 
parents, with her children, in a neigh- 
bouring country when hell erupted back 
home. There followed two years in 
refugee circumstances in Nairobi before 
kind providence and the Canadian gov- 
ernment selected her and the children to 
resettle in Canada. 

Now, here she was, quietly telling her 
story to a probing stranger. Her smile 
seemed tired and tinged with sadness. 
Her English was halting for, after all, it 
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If you’re 
tempted to 
complain 


about the 

cold of winter, 
remember 
this story 


wy 


“Xt, 


was recently learned — her fourth lan- 
guage. Yes, the children were now doing 
well in school, the youngest in Grade | 
and the oldest finishing high school. She 
was in the second year of a Bachelor of 
Social Work program at the university. 
This was a courageous, strong and deter- 
mined mother making a new life for her- 
self and her children in a strange land. 

“It hasn’t been easy,” I offered sym- 
pathetically. 

Her oblique response to my banal 
comment gave my evening its high 
point, an unexpected sermon. 

“That first winter was very cold,” she 
said smiling. “People often asked me if I 


minded it.” Indeed, the winter of °96-’97 
had been one of the worst on record in 
Manitoba. 

Then, she delivered the punch line, 
smack into my gut: “But whenever I 
waited for my bus to go to classes and | 
felt cold, J thanked God for the cold — 
because I knew I was in Canada.” 

Whenever I’m tempted to complain 
about the cold of a Canadian winter 
again, I shall remember her quiet re- 
sponse, and remember where I am — in 
Canada. Thanks be to God. 


Tom Denton is a member of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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Because God’s love 
has been poured 
into our hearts, 

we are sent... 


We talk with others about the 
good news — about the faith, hope 
and love that we know through Jesus Christ. 


We bring God’s compassion to the world. 
We work and pray with those in need. 


As God sent Christ to us, 
so Christ sends us into the world. 
We are here to proclaim Christ in word and deed. 


Our Mission, Living Faith, 9.1.1 


For information about Presbyterians Sharing..., contact Education for 
Mission/Stewardship, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford 


We give our gifts to help others. 
Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7. 1-800-619-7301 ext. IK PLP 


By doing so, we are often enriched ourselves. 


KOGAWA AND THE TORONTO DOLLAR, 18 * WHY OUR FRIENDS WON'T LISTEN TO THE GOSPEL, 20 


Churches 
meets in 
Harare, 


Zimbabwe 
p.14 


RECORDINGS | 


Qualified to Lead? 
Moses wasn’t qualified to lead God’s 
people out of Egypt. He spoke with a 
stutter. He was reluctant and unwilling 
and he couldn’t control his temper.... 
In a very real sense not one of us is 
qualified, but it seems that God contin- 
ually chooses the most unqualified to 
do His work.... If we are qualified, we 
tend to think that we have done the job 
ourselves. If we are forced to accept 
our evident lack of qualification, then 
there’s no danger that we will confuse 

God’s work with our own. 
— Madeleine L’Engle 
in Glimpses of Grace 


Do You Want to Grow? 
According to a recent study by 
the Church Growth Strategy 
Team; 90 per cent of the 
people outside the church want 
to be invited to church; but the 
church doesn’t want to invite 
them. If a church doesn’t want 
to grow, there’s not much that 
can be done about it. 
— Robert Bulloch Jr. 
in The Presbyterian Outlook 


Grant, O God, that we may 
always be right, for Thou 
knowest that we will never 
change our minds. 
— alleged to be an old 
Scottish prayer, from the 
book Prayers and Graces 
collected by Allen M. Laing 


Odds 

Odds a lottery ticket 
buyer will die 
from flesh-eating 
bacteria: one in one 
million. Odds of winning a 
government lottery: one in 
15 million. 

— from Servant magazine 


Don’t mistake the calling to preach with the 
canonization of personal opinion. 


— from Best Advice for Preaching 
edited by John S. McClure 


Fulfilling Our Potential and Our Promise 


Haggishounds Roam the 
Internet Seeking Homes 

A Highland parish kirk is set to ben- 
efit from a barking-mad way to raise 
funds. Duncan Gillespie, of Newtonmore, 
has invented a new name for an old type of dog — 
the mongrel — and is now selling certificates of stock 
so pooches of uncertain or lowly origin can revel in 
the title of Newtonmore Haggishound. All proceeds 
go to St. Bride’s Parish Church, whose minister is 
Gillespie’s wife, Irene. She is also owner of lurcher 
Nell, whom Gillespie has named the founder of the 
breed. He hit on the idea for the Newton- 

more Haggishound when they got Nell 
from a pet rescue centre. 

— Dawn Thompson 


but leave 


Slovenian 
Proverb 
Speak the truth, 


immediately 


The New Millennium 
As I look toward the approaching 
dawn of the new millennium ... hav- 
ing been trained in the multidiscip- 
linary pedagogy of religious studies, 
I feel confident in saying that we, the 
denizens of the late 20th century, are 
sitting on a rich, fermenting compost 
heap of religious traditions that will 
continue to sprout new, exotic seeds. 
— Susan Palmer 


Easter is 
God's way 
of looking at 
Good Friday. 
— James 
Simpson 


In spite of turbulent times and government restraint, it 
is not too much to hope that we can make substantial 
progress in improving the well-being of children and 
families. Our knowledge of what is possible must be 
matched by a will to make it a reality. Investing in chil- 
dren is the mark of a compassionate society. It is also 
enlightened self-interest since today’s children are 

Canada’s intellectual, economic and social future. 
— John Evans, chairman of Torstar Corporation, 
in Our Promise to Children 


after. 


Change 
Q: How many Presbyterians does 
it take to change a light bulb? 
A: Change? What do you mean, 
change? We’ ve always had 
those light bulbs! 

— Don Maddox 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Drawing Straight Lines and 
Houses That Look Like Houses 


school. Part of the problem was my difficulty with obey- 

ing the rules. I always had trouble colouring inside the 
lines, even when I tried. However, I lay some of the blame for 
my condition at the feet of my Grade 6 teacher. 

One beautiful spring day, he took us outside to sit on the 
school lawn and draw one of the houses across the street. The 
teacher moved among us as we worked. I prayed he wouldn’t 
stop to examine what I had produced. No luck. He paused 
beside me. Looking at my partially finished drawing, he 
announced in a disdainful voice the whole class could hear, 
“Congram, I don’t think you could draw a straight line with 
a ruler.” 

He was right, of course. But, from then on, I avoided art as 
much as I could. As soon as art was no longer compulsory, I 
dropped it altogether. I have since learned that art is more than 
drawing straight lines or houses that actually look like houses. 
At least, my head tells me that. But a small, persistent voice in- 
side my psyche keeps repeating, I cannot succeed where art is 
involved. I am no good. 

A lot of Presbyterians believe the same things about their 
religion as my art teacher believed about drawing houses that 
look like houses. If it does not appear in the Book of Forms or 
the Acts and Proceedings, it can’t be real. They know how a 
minister or elder or theologian should look and act. And when 
he or she fails to measure up to their image, they are quick to 
inform the whole world. They long for the return to the time 
when drawing consisted of straight lines and houses that looked 
like houses. 

My grandfather helped to build the “famous” Wingham car, 
a proposed new industry early in the century for the town that, 
in the end, produced only one car. It was with interest, there- 
fore, that I heard a story about Henry Ford. Early in his career, 
he toured southern Ontario in an attempt to raise money for 
his new enterprise of making automobiles. He approached a 
wealthy citizen of my home town. They sat together on a porch 
during a warm summer afternoon and discussed the idea. After 


F rom almost as long as I can remember, I disliked art in 
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John Congram 


due consideration, the wealthy man refused to give Ford any 
money. He said he simply did not believe the scheme would 
work. And, besides, all Ford was trying to do was replace the 
horse. Today, we know a car may not look like a horse but it is 
a darn sight handier. 

An even bigger problem 


A lot of for our oat set si his- 
. tory with people who didn’t 
Presbyterians . draw houses that looked like 
believe the same houses or build cars that 
_.....__ looked like horses — Moses 
things about) =— and Ruth, Jeremiah and 
their religion as Mary. St. Paul should have 
known that the house of God 
my art teacher would never again look like 
believed about the house of God if he invited 
and encouraged Gentiles to 
dr awing houses come in. These people simply 
that look like messed up all the nice 
Roche straight lines. 


Perhaps, God is the 
biggest offender of all in this 
regard. Easter morning did not look like anything anyone had 
ever seen before, or since, for that matter. No wonder the dis- 
ciples did not recognize Jesus on the Emmaus Road. Dead 
people don’t come back to life and walk the streets again. 

As in art, many of the great moments in our faith and history 
occur when people don’t draw straight lines and when they 
draw houses that don’t look like houses. Unfortunately, my art 
teacher in Grade 6 never understood that. 


aww 
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FROM THE MODER William 


Africa, Christian 
Missions and 
David Livingstone 


he production of eminent examples of Christian life and service, Karl Barth 
said, is a key form of the Church’s ministry to its own members and to the 
world. Presbyterians may shy away from the Roman Catholic practice of 
canonization. Yet, if exemplary Christian lives are wanting, the Church’s witness is 
not only impoverished but also lacks substance. 
I was reminded of this as my wife, Lois, and I travelled in East Africa. One cannot 
journey far without encountering the name of David Livingstone and, especially, the 
influence of his work as a missionary doctor and explor- 
The Klempas er. Livingstone wrote to his father in 1850: “I am a mis- 
a sionary, heart and soul. God had an only Son, and He 
visit Malawi, was a missionary and a physician. A poor, poor imitation 


Kenya and I am or wish to be. In this service I hope to live, in it I 
wish to die.” 
Zimbabwe To be sure, Livingstone had his faults. He neglected 


his family. He was obstinate. And he may have lacked 

consideration for his wife and others to fulfil what he believed was his missionary 
vocation. Yet, he was a truly dedicated and noble Christian. Through his exploits in 
Africa and his influence on others, Scottish historian George Shepperson said, Liv- 
ingstone did more than any other person before or since to turn the attention of the 
world to Africa. Shepperson calls Livingstone “a very great propagandist” (we would 
prefer “a very great missionary”). He is an outstanding example of missionary service 
and sacrifice. 

The work and witness of Livingstone provides a suitable framework to describe 
our African trip. I begin with Malawi, for it is there that the Livingstone heritage is 
most evident. 


Malawi 

To open up new territory for the entry of “Christianity and commerce” which 
would cure “‘the open sore” of slave trading, transform Africa and bring it “into the 
community of nations,” David Livingstone explored Nyasaland (Malawi) from 1858 
to 1864. Malawi is located in east-central Africa, bordering on Zambia in the west, 
Tanzania in the north, and Mozambique in the east. Livingstone envisaged a Scottish 
settlement in the Shire Highlands south of Lake Malawi. This dream was realized on 
his death when the Church of Scotland started a mission in 1876, named after 
Livingstone’s birthplace, Blantyre, now Malawi’s largest city. 

As guests of the Synod of Blantyre, we visited two of seven community-based 
orphan care homes in Blantyre with Linda Inglis. With one of the highest HIV/AIDS 
infection rates in the world (one in three 
urban adult Malawians is HIV-positive), 
there are 100 new AIDS orphans daily. : 

The Projects Office of the Blantyre Synod, Moderator Ss Itinerary 
supported by Presbyterian World Service February 17 - March 15 
and Development (PWS&D) funds, is doing —_ Western Canada visit 


(Continued on page 33) 
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LETTERS 


Special Gift 

Thank you for your editorial “Advent 
Gift” (December Record). I know our 
church addressed this issue in 1987 when 
that General Assembly encouraged all 
sessions to invite baptized children to the 
Lord’s Table. However, your article puts 
a face on the issue. 

I am a mother of three children (ages 
9, 10 and 12). I am also a diaconal min- 
ister in a congregation considering this 
issue. In my own family, I have had the 
experience of our children coming to the 
Table with us; I have also had the experi- 
ence of the children being in church 
school during this special time. I believe 
children in our churches are special gifts 
to us and they are part of the church. I 
have been amazed many times at how 
children voice their strong faith. We 
need to learn from children and include 
them in our worship and at the Table. 

To me, the church is a family, and 
family includes all ages. We need to take 
Jesus’ words seriously when he said, 
“Let the little children come to me; do 
not stop them; for it is to such as these 
that the kingdom of God belongs” 
(Mark 10:14). 

Ruth McCowan, 
Victoria 


Teen Pages 

This past summer, my wife and I joined 
the Presbyterian church in Hanover, On- 
tario, and are now reading the Presbyter- 
ian Record. We noted with interest 
articles that mentioned the need in the 
church for more attention to the spiritual 
support of children and 
teenagers. 

What baffles us is 
the lack of even four 
pages in the Presbyter- 
ian Record to meet the 
specific needs. of 
school-age children and 
teens. Is it not impor- 
tant to make the church 
and what it stands for relevant to these 
growing youth, in terms they can under- 
stand and read for themselves in “their 
pages’”? 

Frank DeVisser, 
Hanover, Ont. 


Marvellous Offering 

As one of our Advent activities this year, 
we drew upon the resources of Rev. 
Lynne Donovan and her husband, Phil 
Norton, a wonderful photographer. To- 
gether, they presented “Sights and 
Sounds for a Winter’s Night” — a 


oh 


Shorter letters 
are more likely 
to be published 
and less likely 
to be edited 


beautiful compilation of prayers, medita- 
tions, carols and awe-inspiring slides. 
There is still some winter left. I en- 
courage other churches to enjoy this 
marvellous offering. Lynne Donovan 
and Phil Norton can be reached at 99 
Theberge, Chateauguay, P.Q. J6J 3K4. 
Shaun Seaman, 
Kanata, Ont. 


Friends of 
Education 

We read with interest 
“Should Presbyterians sup- 
port government-funded 
religious schools?” (Pres- 
byterian Forum, January 
Record). Most of your contributors an- 
swered in the negative or expressed 
pointed reservations. 

Like the Presbyterian Inter-Synod 
Committee on Public and Private Educa- 
tion, the Friends of Public Education in 
Ontario, Inc. has been concerned with 
this issue and has been active continu- 
ously for almost 15 years. During that 
time, we have been advocates of equal 
treatment for religious groups in On- 
tario’s schools and have produced regu- 
lar newsletters to advise members of 
continuing developments in this area. A 


Noel Watson 


OUR AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 
SYSTEM OBVIOUSLY LEAVES 
A LOT TO BE DESIRED. 
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S LETTERS 


booklet, entitled Not Carved in Stone, 
Public Funding of Separate Schools in 
Ontario, published by us in 1992, offers 
a definitive study of the historical, legal 
and constitutional background of sep- 
arate schools and presents a straightfor- 
ward, unemotional case for a single 
public school system. 

As well as the reasons given by your 
Forum participants, it should be recog- 
nized that the issue of the Government of 
Ontario’s provision of public funds for 
the total support of a separate school sys- 
tem dedicated to the indoctrination of the 
religious beliefs of one faith group to the 
exclusion of all others is a violation of 
the guarantee of equality of treatment 
under both the Charter of Rights and the 
International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. Because of this, our or- 
ganization has sponsored a submission 
by four individuals to the Human Rights 
Committee of the United Nations. This 
complaint of religious discrimination 
has been deemed valid by the Human 
Rights Committee which is awaiting a 
response from Canada — with either a 
justification of the abuse or its intended 
remedies. 

In this year of celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, we are proud to be in the 
forefront as an advocacy group for 
religious equality and are happy to see a 
majority of Forum participants agree 
with us. 

Renton Patterson, president, 
Friends of Public Education 
in Ontario, Inc., 
Pembroke, Ont. 


None His Equal 

I was moved by the splendid obituary 
reference to the late Dr. Donald Camp- 
bell (Transitions, Dec. 1998). 

Some time ago, the Record invited 
readers to submit their nominations for 
outstanding preacher. I had no difficulty 
in making a choice. Sunday after Sun- 
day, in Zion Church, Charlottetown, I 
marvelled at the consistent high quality 
of the Campbell sermons. Each was like 
a fine piece of sculpture with every part 
perfectly in place — no histrionics, no 
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excessive volume, simply magnificent 

and timely exposition. I have heard great 

preachers in many parts of the world. 

Never did I hear the equal of Donald 
Campbell. 

Heath Macquarrie, 

Victoria, P.E.I. 


Bible Unclear 

I respond to Gary Chiang’s letter in the 
January issue regarding whether the 
Bible condemns “homosexual practice.” 

The Bible does not deal with homo- 
sexuality as we know it. Jesus said noth- 
ing about homosexuality. The debate in 
the Church today concerns what the 
Bible does say about homosexuality and 
“homosexual practice” and how, in the 
spirit of the Christ, we are to deal with 
the issue. If the Bible were clear, would 
we have the debate? 

The term “homosexual practice” is 
vague and misleading. I presume Mr. 
Chiang means “homosexual inter- 
course.” Heterosexual men hug and kiss 
one another, pat one another’s bottoms 
and swim naked together (and, perhaps, 
even with homosexuals). Insofar as our 
sexuality pervades all we do, I cannot 
imagine homosexuals practising — relat- 
ing to others — except as homosexuals 
any more than heterosexuals practise or 
relate to others as heterosexuals. 

Chiang equates “homosexual prac- 
tice” with murder or adultery. I cannot 
agree. How would he rank remarriage of 
divorced people (which Jesus spoke 
against)? Does he accept slavery (which 
the Bible accepts in many places)? 

I try to consider those issues in the 
knowledge I have of the spirit of the 
Christ who didn’t condemn the woman 
taken in adultery and who didn’t con- 
demn the woman at the well who had 
lived with six men. 

Zander Dunn, 
Guelph, Ont. 


A Miracle 

The recent policy of the Presbyterian 
Record charging 90 cents per word for 
publishing news concerning Transitions 
has had a remarkable side effect. It ap- 
pears to have improved the mortality rate 
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is shining, the refresh- 
ing breeze blowing. 
We stand in a circle 
outside the House of 
the Prophet at Crieff 


the past two days to- 
gether. There is laugh- 
ter and there are tear 
And, then, we get into 
the van for the trip 
back to the city — 
refreshed, renewed 
and strengthened for 
life’s journey. 


If you would like to hear more about 


our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 
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A cow puchased. A life changed. 


Micro-loans are helping families break a cycle of poverty. 


Please continue to support Presbyterian World Service & Development. 


50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 __ tel: 416-441-1111/1-800-619-7301 
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St. Paul 
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We emphasize biblical preaching which applies Reformed theology to 


contemporary life, complemented by a traditional liturgy and supported by 
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LETTERS 


among Presbyterians — the monthly list 
of recorded deaths has diminished by at 
least 75 per cent. The decision to charge 
for death notices was one of the dumber 
moves of our Presbyterian Church; but, 
perhaps, the management foresaw these 
unexpected benefits. 

I respect and enjoy the Record, but 
my primary interest is the activities of 
laypeople across Canada. I would prefer 
that this aspect be featured even if it cur- 
tails the space allotted to professional 
theologians and free-lance amateurs. 

Russ Merifield, 
Toronto 


Basic Beliefs 

As a Gen Xer who has had to choose be- 
tween homes (England and Canada), I 
can relate to Kathy Cawsey’s “double- 
edged sword” (“Going Home, Leaving 
Home,” January Record). However, I 
cannot relate to her musings about the 
existence of heaven. To suggest we 
made up the idea (“because we cannot 
face the possibility of self-annihilation’”’) 
would be fine coming from an atheist. 
But from a Christian? The Bible makes it 
clear that God sent Jesus to die for our 
sins, then brought him back to life so 
death would no longer have the final vic- 
tory and so we could be reconciled with 
God, not only on earth but after we die 
(Romans 5). 

I find it hard enough sharing my faith 
with my cynical peers, without having to 
deal with people within the church who 
seem to make up the Christian faith as 
they go along. Unlike Kathy, I don’t ex- 
pect to have everything figured out before 
I die, but I do know there are some basic 
beliefs that aren’t up for negotiation. 

Anne Hall Springle 
Hawkestone, Ont. 


Too Liberal 
As a result of the increasing liberal at- 
mosphere of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the content of the Record, it 
is with regret that we ask you to stop 
sending us any further issues of the 
Presbyterian Record. 
Gordon and Jill Sherret, 
Calgary 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Aagh! Aaaaagh! 


uring our winter holidays a few 

years ago, I walked on holy 

ground. It wouldn’t impress 
many people as particularly holy. In fact, 
you'd be more likely to attach a lot of 
unholy adjectives to it if you were walk- 
ing on it in anything but sturdy footwear. 
It was lava. Relatively recent lava. 

There are, according to geologists and 
vulcanologists (people who study volca- 
noes and their effects), two kinds of lava. 
“Pahoehoe” lava forms a relatively 
smooth surface with a ropy or wrinkled 
texture. It’s rough, but safe. And there’s 
“aa” lava, which is about as user-friendly 
as broken glass. It’s pronounced “‘aagh- 
aagh” — perhaps because that’s what 
you're tempted to say when you try to 
move around on it. It is hellish stuff. It is 
as hard as nails, as sharp as a rat- 
tlesnake’s fangs and as sterile as burnt 
toast. It can cut beach sandals to shreds 
in minutes. It is utterly hostile and inimi- 
cal to life. 

Yet, here and there, a few hardy seeds 
manage to take root. A few tiny shoots 
find enough fragments of nourishment to 
grow into tiny, stunted plants. 

As I walked gingerly along on its sur- 
face, I found myself treading gently, 
thinking, “This is holy ground.” It was 
something I knew intuitively. Nothing 
persuaded me to think of it as holy and, 
for the same reason, nothing will ever 
make me change my mind. For some in- 
explicable reason, I knew this vicious, 
inhospitable terrain was holy ground. 

But why should it be holy, I found 
myself wondering. Surely, holy ground 
should be the best land, the richest and 
most fertile fields. As a historic Hebrew 
grace says: “Blessed art thou, Lord God 
Creator of the Universe, who bringest 
forth food from the earth ... ” If it’s holy, 
if it’s of God, shouldn’t it be the place 
that “brings forth food”? 
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Yet, it was not the rich river bottom- 
lands of the Nile where God told Moses 
to remove his sandals, but the arid, sterile 
sands of the Sinai. And when Abraham 
and Lot quarrelled, it was not the lush 
Jordan Valley that Abraham chose for 
the land where God would eventually 
found a nation, but the 
harsh and forbidding 


Jim Taylor 


When success comes easily, we tend 
to take it for granted. We take the credit 
ourselves. When we wrap ourselves in a 
cocoon of complacency, God has trouble 
reaching us. Only when we have to 
struggle are we exposed enough, bare- 
foot enough, to feel the prodding of God. 

Perhaps, too, God 
picks the inhospitable 


limestone wilderness of Why holy sr ound places as “holy ground” 
Judea. sometimes hurts to counter our human 
So what makes cer- our tender feet desires for instant re- 


tain ground holy? 

I asked a couple of 
women’s groups, about 70 people al- 
together, about their experiences of 
treading on holy ground. Predictably, no 
two people had the same experience. But 
they agreed about some characteristics. 
The experience always came unexpect- 
edly. It often came at times of crisis or 
trauma. It was often accompanied by a 
sudden sense of peace. And it was ab- 
solutely convincing at the time; it left no 
room for doubt or debate. 

I can’t help thinking holy ground has 
something to do with struggle, too. The 
struggle to survive. To risk and, against 
all odds, to gain a foothold. 


sults. Our culture pro- 

motes “‘fast, fast relief.” 
Think about all the fast-food outlets. Or 
the cosmetics that offer instant beauty 
(well, at least improvement in half an 
hour). Listen to the advertising for non- 
prescription drugs. 

Perhaps, every culture has such an ob- 
session. Because almost every religion 
stresses that change does not happen 
easily. Yoga is a lifelong discipline, not a 
quick fix. Buddhism requires intensive 
meditation and commitment. Islam 
calls for a lifetime of submission and 
obedience. 

At its core, Christianity says that res- 
urrection, new life, doesn’t come with 
casual acquiescence. It’s not simply an 
optional extra, like cruise control or air- 
conditioning. Before the resurrection 
comes the crucifixion. The old things, 
the old ways, have to die. Dying is not a 
comfortable experience. We have to let 
go. We have to be willing to let go of 
those things we hold most dear: our 
friends, our family, our loved ones, even 
ourselves. We have to be willing to start 
all over again in a landscape that may 
seem as inhospitable and lifeless as that 
“aagh-aagh” lava. And, then — perhaps, 
only then — can new life begin. & 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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Dr. Doom & 


the Dance of the Dead 


Ezekiel 37, Psalm 130, John 11:1-45 


ometimes called “the doctor of 
Se and sometimes, more 

pleasantly, “the oddest prophet,” 
Ezekiel uses some marvellous imagery. 
In this well-known scene, the prophet 
takes a visionary journey from exile in 
Babylon to the almost wasteland of 
Jerusalem. What does he 
see? He sees the house of 


bones live?” Can a doctor help? Can 
money do it? How can what is dead and 
gone be revived? The situation was be- 
yond human hope. From the human per- 
spective, it was mission impossible. 
Pause now and read Psalm 130, “the 
miserable cry of a nobody from no- 
where” (Brueggemann). 
Individuals and nations 


Israel as if in a scene ina God brings tend not to turn to God 

bad movie where the pew life unless they are down and 

forces return to the main out. “Can these bones 
out of the 


camp to find nothing but 
scraggly vultures and sun- 
bleached bones. He finds 
an Israel that is dusty, dis- 
jointed and, to all intents 
and purposes, dead. A 
grave situation! 

A young contemporary of the prophet 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel was exiled to Babylon. 
He was probably a priest and, certainly, a 
man who held considerable interest in 
the Temple. The reforms of Josiah likely 
had a major impact on Ezekiel and his 
theology. 

Like other prophets, Ezekiel engaged 
in symbolic action to present his mes- 
sage dramatically. He drew a picture on 
a brick of a city under siege to illustrate 
Jerusalem’s fate. He set a road sign at the 
crossroads to show that the Babylonian 
king was at the crossroads. He ate the ra- 
tions of a city under attack. He shaved 
himself with a sharp sword and dispersed 
the hair to show the fate of the people of 
the city. To illustrate the seriousness of 
Jerusalem’s situation, he packed his bags 
and left his house through a hole dug in 
the wall. ; 

With so many citizens of Jerusalem 
removed to Babylon, the faith of the 
people was like “death warmed over.” 
The population existed somewhere be- 
tween barely alive and stone-cold dead. 
Was there any hope? “Mortal, can these 
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dead bones of 
gloom, despair 
and death 


live?” The answer, sup- 
plied by Dr. Doom, is that 
God can revive his de- 
ceased people. God’s 
Spirit or breath (same 
word) can make the bones 
rise and dance and sing. 
God can do it. God, who made these 
bones, can take the dry bones of life and 
breathe Spirit into them, and “them 
bones gonna rise again.” In the words of 
Ann Weems: 


The stirring wildness of God 
calls brittle bones to leaping 
- and stone hearts to soaring. 
Old women dance among the stars. 


In the New Testament, a similar situa- 
tion occurs in the story of Lazarus (John 
11:1-45). The very name Lazarus means 
“God helps” in Hebrew. This friend of 
Jesus’ was “at rest,” “asleep” — as in 
many languages, a euphemism for death. 
We don’t like to use the word “death” — 
as if the word could call forth the reality. 
Lazarus “passed away,” died and was 
buried in Bethany. He spent four days in 
death, and his friends had given up on 
him — and on Jesus. 

No silent Buddha, Jesus cried. He 
cried before the tomb because he cared 
— cared for life and cared for Lazarus. 
Lazarus’ friends wanted to know where 
Jesus had been when they needed him. 


Ted Siverns 


“If only you had been here,” complained 
his sisters, Martha and Mary. But he 
wasn’t, and he made the seemingly 
ridiculous claim that his very absence 
and the death of Lazarus would lead to 
praise of God. Out of the dry bones of 
gloom, despair and death, God would 
bring forth new life. 

And, then, Jesus breathed life into the 
stench of Lazarus’ dry and dusty, still 
and silent bones. Lazarus rose. Lazarus 
laughed. Lazarus leaped. And Lazarus 
danced. 

At a dinner party in Dorothy Sayers’ 
play The Man Born to Be King, Lazarus 
is asked what it feels like to be dead. He 
reluctantly replies: “This life is like the 
weaving at the back of the loom. All you 
see is the crossing of the threads. In that 
life, you go round to the front and see the 
wonder of the pattern. What sort of pat- 
tern is it? Beautiful and terrible. And — 
how can I tell you? — it is familiar. You 
have known it from all eternity. For He 
that made it is the form of all things, 
Himself both the weaver and the 
loom.” 9 


For Discussion and Reflection 


* Can you see the relationship of the 
three Scripture passages? 


e Are there parallels with the church of 
our time? 


¢ How do you identify with the need for 
the Spirit/breath of God? 


* What did Robert Capon mean when he 
wrote: “Jesus came to raise the dead. 
Not to improve the improvable, not to 
perfect the imperfectible, but to raise 
the dead’? 


LE. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 


Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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Practical Prodigality 


Russ Merifield 


eter Trueman’s reference to Henri 

Nouwen’s The Return of the 

Prodigal Son (For the Record, 
March ’98 issue) scratched an old 
wound. My minority view on. this inspir- 
ing parable of forgiveness may be like 
that of the proud mother who observed 
that every boy in the pa- 
rade was out of step ex- 
cept her son Jimmy. In 
brief, I have empathy 
with the dutiful son. 

I have heard sermons 
that denounce the older 
son as a mean, self-cen- 
tred, self-righteous, humourless prig who 
should have been ashamed of himself for 
raining on his father’s celebration. The 
traditional message is that, if God is will- 
ing to forgive the myriads of wretches in 
this world, surely I can put aside my 
prejudices against a member of my own 
family. But the unheralded indiscretion 
in this episode was an act of insensitiv- 
ity. The joyous father was so elated by 
the return of his lost son that he forgot 
about the rest of his family. 

Personally, I do not find it unusual 
that the father in this story welcomed and 
forgave his repentant, humiliated son. I 
think most loving fathers would have 
acted similarly. I sometimes wonder, 
however, what the father’s reaction 
would have been had the wayward one 
been a daughter who came home bare- 
foot and pregnant. I think fathers are in- 
clined to recall their own youthful 
midemeanours and say, “Boys will be 
boys.” My wife dislikes this parable and 
many other biblical stories that omit any 
thought about the wife or mother. My 
explanations about the patriarchal society 
of Bible times fall on deaf ears. 

The question arose in my mind, Is in- 
sensitivity a sin? I did a modest bit of re- 
search on the definition of sin but did not 
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A minority 
viewpoint on 
the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son 


find the answers I was looking for. Sin 
seems to be somewhat legalistic, largely 
based on the “Thou shalt not’ command- 
ments. Yet, I think more hurt has been 
caused by insensitivity than by breech of 
some commandments. The sin here, if 
any, was unintentional. But, as it has 
been said, “The road to 
hell is paved with good 
intentions.” Aside from 
morality, the insensitive 
or, let us say, impulsive 
act of the father was a 
classic case of botched 
human relations. 

No person likes to be confronted with 
a fait accompli. The responsible, sacrific- 
ing older brother was understandably 
frustrated. Perhaps, the story would have 
proceeded differently had the father gone 
quickly to the older son and given him 
the prior opportunity of being sympath- 
etic and gracious. 

True, the father tried to placate his an- 
gry older son, telling him that all he had 
belonged to his faithful one. But my in- 
ference is this was an afterthought. The 
father had already commanded the ser- 


vants, organized the banquet and hired 
the musicians and dancers. 

We have all observed family situa- 
tions where the responsible child does 
the work while others enjoy themselves. 
Cynics sometimes pass this off as a 
martyr complex. There is no doubt the 
father, initially at least, was so wound up 
in his personal celebration that he did not 
realize his older son was starved for af- 
fection and recognition. 

For me, the ancillary lesson in this 
parable is that we should not so concen- 
trate on our own interests that we fail to 
anticipate the feelings of others. Every 
person, after getting basic food and shel- 
ter, desires the love and esteem of one’s 
associates. So often, we postpone those 
kind words of appreciation until it is too 
late. 

The parable of the lost son is an inspir- 
ing story of forgiveness, but it should also 
be a warning of the bitterness that may be 
caused by well-intended stupidity. £4 


Russ Merifield is an elder in Glenview 
Church, Toronto, and a past treasurer of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Religion and Teen Users 


A national survey of teens found that those who attend 
religious services regularly are less likely to use drugs and 
alcohol than those who do not attend regular services. 


Those who attend religious services: 
[4 times a month 


39% 
32% 


19% 


Drank in the 
past month 


Have 
smoked 
marijuana 


Source: Luntz Research for The National Center on Addiction and Substance Abuse, Columbia University 


Smoked 
cigarette in 
past month 


Wi Less than once a month 


20% 


Say at least 
half their 
friends drink 


49% 


Know friend 
or classmate 
who has 
used illegal 
drugs 


A Little Idea That Grew 


Shirley Charleson 


t has often been said that significant 

ministries can begin when God speaks 

to one person. Apparently, that is what 
happened in 1993 at Bridlewood Church, 
Agincourt, Ontario. Jacob Birch, the con- 
gregation’s youth pastor at the time, ap- 
proached the session with his vision for a 
Just For Kids Day Camp. By the next 
summer, the first camp was held. 

From the beginning, the camp was in- 
tended to provide high quality programs 
at low cost. Children from ages five to 12 
can register for one or more of four two- 
week sessions held during July and 
August. (There is also a program for 13- 
to 15-year-old leaders in training.) Each 
session has a theme, such as “The Envir- 
onment,” “Living Like Jesus,” “Resolv- 
ing Conflicts” and “Friends.” Days are 
broken down into three major segments: 
Bible study, creative arts and recreation. 
There are also opportunities for group 
activities, free time, quiet time for the 
younger children and one 


registrations increased to 205. As well as 
funding from the FGSEP, the camp re- 
ceived financial support from the trustees 
of the Cookes Fund. 

In 1996, the leaders-in-training pro- 
gram was added. The ongoing growth 
of the Just For Kids Day Camp (217 
campers registered) continued to provide 
encouragement. 

The next year, when 


field trip every week. Howa the camp’s founder, Jacob 
Campers bring their own ; Birch, left Bridlewood for 
lunches and the congrega- congr egation S other ministry opportuni- 


tion provides snacks. 

The first Just For Kids 
Day Camp started mod- 
estly, with Jacob filling 
the role of director, assist- 
ed by two co-ordinators 
whose salaries were cov- 
ered by a grant from the Federal Govern- 
ment Summer Employment Program 
(FGSEP). Many volunteers from the 
congregation and community supported 
the staff. Of the 193 spaces filled, eight 
campers were from the congregation and 
the rest, both churched and unchurched, 
from the multicultural community. The 
opportunity to reach these families pro- 
vided an incentive to move forward. 

The following year, the staff in- 
creased to five. The number of camper 
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day camp for 
kids became 
an outreach to 
the community 


ties, it became clear the 
camp’s outreach ministry 
had become the responsi- 
bility of the entire congre- 
gation, not simply one 
individual. A director and 
four co-ordinators were 
employed, with most of the positions 
filled by students from the congregation. 
The camp committee also decided to em- 
ploy three counsellors, one for each 
camper age group, to work with the 
groups as they moved from one activity 
to another. This proved to be an excellent 
complement to the program. The number 
of campers registered grew to 223, plus 
nine leaders in training. 

Last summer, there were 235 campers 
registered and 29 leaders in training. 


Campers from the Just for Kids Day Camp enjoy a field trip with their program co-ordinator. 


Fewer students were available from the 
congregation to fill staff positions so a 
greater emphasis was placed on advertis- 
ing the jobs. Of the staff of eight, six 
came from outside the Bridlewood 
Church family. Unfortunately, outside 
funding did not fare as well. Fortunately, 
a new source — the Ontario Summer 
Jobs Service — provided new hope in 
the form of a subsidy toward the salaries 
of six staff members. _ 

The struggle to maintain the low cost 
aspect of the camp aside, the congrega- 
tion of Bridlewood has come to realize it 
has a wonderful means of reaching into 
one of the most culturally diverse com- 
munities in North America. In 1998, the 
Just For Kids Day Camp reached 109 
families who had no other contact with 
the congregation. With results such as 
these, the challenges have strengthened 
the congregation’s faith in the direction 
of the Holy Spirit. 9 


Congregations interested in learning 
more about the Just For Kids Day Camp, 
can contact: Mrs. Shirley Charleson, Just 


For Kids Day Camp Committee, Bridle- 
wood Presbyterian Church, 2501 Warden 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M1W 2L6. 


Shirley Charleson is the chair of the Just For 
Kids Day Camp Committee. 
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AL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


My dear editor: 


Not all readers will be aware of the 
brown envelope that intermittently lands 
on congregations like a load of wet guilt 
sliding off the roof of the team’s arena at 
50 Wynford Drive. It is full of enthusi- 
asms and challenges — a veritable om- 
nibus of information about things we 
“out here” should be doing, rejoicing in, 
planning for or passing on to someone. 

The trouble is, most congregations 
and sessions lack an internal communi- 
cation network equal to the task. Outside 
of the Pentagon, I wonder if anyone has. 
And almost all suggestions seem to in- 
volve another committee, or the expan- 
sion of the agenda of an existing one, or 
yet one more appeal for an “interested 
contact person” or “representative.” 

We do not have claimants for either 
avenue of service lining up to be served 
like customers at a delicatessen counter. 
In fact, one congregation in our bounds 
has made enough money to renovate 
both washrooms by allowing people to 
buy their freedom from servitude on 
committees for five years. They are call- 
ing it their own version of the “jubilee.” 

One piece in a recent mailing did spur 
the congregation of Gilead Presbyterian 
into action. This surprised presbytery 
since, under The Rev. “Joyless John” 
McWhirter (sometimes known as “The 
Bomb in Gilead’), the congregation was 
more of a burr than a spur. 

The piece of mail was the poster urg- 
ing all to “Celebrate!” That Joyless John 
took notice of it was attributed to the 
typeface at the top bearing an uncanny 
resemblance to the old Globe and Mail 
banner, and the size of the headline un- 
derneath looking like the announcement 
of the end of the Second World War. We 
assumed John thought it was one of the 
Globe’s reproductions of past front pages 
with an offer of a free trial subscription. 

He re-entered reality when he read 
your clarion call as past-Moderator: 
““Get behind celebrations,’ Moderator 
encourages.” 

Now, John and his people have al- 
ways taken pride in being behind. In fair- 
ness, they have provided a useful brake 
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on some of our ill-thought-out enthusi- 
asms. But they have paid the price by be- 
coming a metaphor for all that stands 
between us and the Second Coming. 

Now, not only would he follow an “of- 
ficial encouragement,” thereby blunting 
the barbs of his tormentors, he would be 
first off the mark. Reasoning that January 
of next year is not the start of the new mil- 
lennium and that at least 2004 years have 
passed since the birth of our Lord, he at- 
tributed all the excitement to “a pagan fas- 
cination with zeros.” He decided to 
proceed without waiting. 


The announcement bore news of a bus 
trip to an exhibition of Inuit art on the 
campus of a nearby university. Young 
people were invited and encouraged to 
bring their portable tape and CD players. 
They were told they could play all the “jit- 
terbug” music they wanted provided they 
had headphones. Following the art exhib- 
it, they would enjoy a meal at an Indian 
restaurant, with John reading to them 
from a WMS history of our missionary ef- 
forts in India while they ate. (John, him- 
self, hated Indian food.) Thus, (a), (b) and 

(c) were fulfilled. 


ilead Presbyteri ) - 
tee ia i “mil: How Gilead ae ruts alae 
lennium project beyond Presbyterian, and daguerreotypes of past 


their walls for the good of 
the community,” as in- 
structed. They would 


under The Rev. 
“Joyless John” 


ministers. Polaroids taken 
of senior members, their 
names and years of mem- 


even observe the “sug- bership printed underneath, 
gested areas”: (a) Music, McWhirter, were posted on the bulletin 
Art and Culture, (b) has met the board: (d) was accom- 
Youth, (c) Exposure plished. 

Tours/Exchanges With millennium The session urged the 
Canada and International challenge people to “have faith that 


Ministries, (d) Congre- 
gational History and 
Recognition of Senior 
Members, (e) Faith-Sharing Among 
Members, (f) Health and Your Congrega- 
tion — opportunities for physical and 
spiritual care for aging congregational 
members, (g) The Year of Jubilee — jus- 
tice for the marginalized, and multicultur- 
al and environmental activities with 
ecumenical friends. 

First, John announced his intentions 
to the “community.” Well, sort of. The 
fact is, neither John nor the people of 
Gilead have a high opinion of their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. (They are in an 
“economically disadvantaged” down- 
town core to which most drive from 
more pleasant pastures on Sundays.) So 
John did his announcing via an invita- 
tion, hand-written with a felt-tip pen on 
the back of an old ushers roster. He taped 
it to the fading sign at the entrance of the 
church, just below “Almost Everyone 
Welcome!” and above “SILENCE! You 
Are Entering God’s House!” 


to celebrate 


this exercise will amount to 
more than a hill of beans”: 
(e) was crossed off. 

A neighbourhood organic food store 
that was being closed by the public health 
authorities provided a case of herbal tea 
at a good enough price for John to resell 
at a modest profit. He also transformed an 
unused room next to the furnace into “an 
In Memoriam Crypt — wherein the ashes 
of the faithful can rest within the walls 
they loved so well. Cheaper than Shady 
Acres!’ So much for (f). 

Finally, (g). He made an arrangement 
with the Salvation Army next door to go 
halvers on hiring a Sri Lankan refugee to 
clean up the trash in the alley between 
the two buildings at slightly more than 
the minimum wage. 

And it all cost less than the suggested 
$125 “seed money.” 


Yours co-operatively. 


Lia hyn IL 
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Nelson Mandela 
told the Assembly 
he had come 
to Harare 
remembering the 
days of apartheid 
governments in 
southern Africa 
“when the name of 
the World Council 
of Churches struck 
fear into the hearts 
of our oppressors.” 
In those days, 
he said, “to speak 
favourably of the 
World Council 
of Churches was 
to be an enemy 
of the state.” 
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THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES: 
The View From Three Vantage Points 


compiled by Tom Dickey 


mid disagreement between liberal and conservative members of the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) over the direction of the 50-year-old global ecumenical body, the WCC held its ee 


Assembly in Harare, Zimbabwe, December 3-14. 
The WCC, which meets every seven years, repre- 
sents 400 million Christians from more than 300 
Protestant and Orthodox denominations. Logistical 
difficulties and last-minute tensions aside, almost 
5,000 participants gathered under an enormous tent 
on the University of Zimbabwe campus for the 
opening worship service the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 3. Among the 5,000 were four Canadian Pres- 
byterians: Rev. Karen Hincke (centre right) and 
Rev. Margaret Robertson (centre left), delegates to 
the WCC Decade Festival held in Harare Novem- 
ber 27-30; and Adele Halliday (far right) and Rev. 
Ken Stright (far left), delegates to the WCC Eighth 
Assembly. 


Tears of Sorrow, Tears of Joy 


by Margaret Robertson 


arrived in Harare for the World Council of 

Churches celebration of the Ecumenical Decade, 
Churches in Solidarity with Women in Church and 
Society. I was filled with questions. What would 
this event be like? Could we really celebrate the 
end of 10 years of work that seemed incomplete? 
Could we accomplish anything? What images 
would linger after the festival was over? 

Since my return home, one image continues to 
surface: water. Water in many forms, especially 
tears. This image was reinforced in a powerful and 
symbolic way during the opening session. From the 
gathering of more than 1,000 women and about 30 
men, many came forward with little bottles of water 
to fill a large African clay pot, which remained 
prominently front and centre throughout the festival. 

The water also represented a continuation of the 
work carried on in Canada for the past 10 years. 
On August 26, 1998, more than 700 women, men 
and children met at the University of Guelph, On- 


tario, for a five-day celebration of the Ecumenical 
Decade called “Daring Hope.” Delegates to Daring 
Hope had brought water with them. Some of that 
water from Guelph ended up in a large clay pot in 
Harare. 

What had brought us all together? In 1988, the 
WCC determined that the churches needed to be in 
solidarity with women around the world as they 
struggled for recognition and equality. A mid- 
decade survey identified the primary and most 
common struggle as the struggle against violence. 

And, so, we came with tears — survivors’ tears 
and tears for those who had not survived. The tears 
were real and powerful. They came from the 
victims of war, globalization, sexual slavery, 
domestic violence, ritual and institutional abuse, 
and more. We listened to five stories of violence 
against women — stories so gripping, I wondered 
how we could continue. Then, we heard about 
some of the positive programs and actions of 
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Photo: Adele Halliday 


From Solidarity to Accountability 


When the Decade Festival presented its letter, entitled “From Solidarity to Accountability,” to the 
WCC Eighth Assembly, it received enthusiastic support and was accepted with strong 


recommendations such as the following: 


¢ that the WCC prepare guidelines for “inter-gender conduct” incorporating the understanding that 


violence against women is a sin 


that the churches provide opportunities for women to speak out against violence and abuse where 
both the victims and the perpetrators can experience forgiveness and reconciliation 

that the work of the WCC in de-legitimizing war and speaking out on behalf of women and 
children who are the innocent victims of war and violence be reaffirmed 

that churches be encouraged to use liturgies, language and policies that support the inclusion of all 
people in leadership positions in all levels of church life 

that the WCC advocate debt cancellation measures, with the resources saved to be used to 
improve the quality of life, especially for women, youth and children 

that the WCC denounce the commercial sexual exploitation of women and children 

that the WCC support the development of just economic systems and structures in church and 
society so that all people may experience “‘the blessings of justice, equal pay for equal work, 
sustainable and livable wages, and honourable labour practices” 

that the Assembly commend to member churches the United Nations document Beijing Platform 
for Action and the UN Decade of Eradication of Poverty 1997-2007 

that the Assembly ask member churches to find ways to keep the goals of the Ecumenical Decade 


before them. 


women and churches around the world. 

A healing service became our final preparation. 
It left us knowing tears of sorrow would not hinder 
our work but, rather, give us the energy to com- 
plete it. 

Our main and most difficult task was to take a 
prepared document and shape it into a letter to the 
WCC Assembly. We had two sessions to accom- 
plish the task. By the second session, it began to 
look like mission impossible. Some WCC member 


Various huts were set up where delegates gathered to discuss issues such as violence against women. 
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churches (especially Orthodox) do not discuss gen- 
der issues. Yet, on the afternoon of the last day, we 
somehow reached consensus. There was loud and 
prolonged applause. Tears of sorrow had become 
tears of joy. It was a time to celebrate. It was a fes- 
tival. So, we worshipped and sang, and sang, late 
into the evening. 


(Margaret Robertson is program secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society.) 


A Message 
From Youth 


‘We are the youth 
of the Eighth 
Assembly of the 
World Council of 
Churches: 400 
beautiful shades of 
colour, culture and 
confession.” 


“Because of the 
faithfulness of our 
forebears, we have 

no memory of a 

church that is not 
ecumenical.” 


“We proclaim, once 
again, that we are 
not only the leaders 
of tomorrow, but 
we have a full con- 
tribution to make 
today. It continues 
to anger us that 
there are still those 
who imply that, as 
youth, we are not 
full members in the 
Body of Christ.” 


“A new ecumenical 
paradigm must seek 
new forms of 
power. We believe 
that this is the 
essence of the call 
to Jubilee. Such 
new forms of 
power extend to the 
whole oikoumene.” 


(Excerpts from the 
message presented 
to the Eighth 
Assembly by the 
PAYE Listening 
Team) 
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“There is no growth 
without risk. 
Yet, we must 
grow together 
responsibly, 
challenging, 
understanding 
and respecting 
each other. This is 
the call of God. 
This is the sacred 
task before us.” 


(Aram I of the 
Armenian Apostolic 
Church in Lebanon, 

Moderator of the 
WCC) 
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An Assembly for a New Millennium 


by Ken Stright 


housands wait expectantly under the massive 

canopy, the noise of wind and weather compet- 
ing with the hum of voices. Hundreds ready them- 
selves in the Assembly choir. A greeting is offered, 
a drum calls us to silence, then the blast of a horn 
calls us to worship. We gather with the words of 
the jubilee (Leviticus 25:9-10) echoing in our ears 
and in our hearts. 


A Universal Christian Forum 


The Assembly gave its backing to the creation 
of a Forum of Christian Churches and 
Ecumenical Organizations which could extend 
the World Council’s reach far beyond its more 
than 330 member churches. The proposed 


forum could potentially bring to a single 
ecumenical table nearly all of the main 
Christian churches and organizations in the 
world, including many that are not members, 
such as the Roman Catholic Church and major 
Pentecostal and Evangelical churches. 


So began my extraordinary journey to the 
Eighth Assembly of the World Council of Church- 
es. The next two weeks were filled with constant 
meetings, planning groups, prayer circles, tea 
times, plenary sessions and information overload 
(10 kilograms worth). 

On top of my duties as a delegate, I had been 
named to the Policy Reference Committee II. 
Every day over lunch, I spent a minimum two 
hours “locked up” with other commit- 
tee members discussing and praying 
about the reports we were preparing. 
We had been mandated to present rec- 
ommendations to the Assembly on 
globalization, international debt, mat- 
ters emerging from the plenary ses- 
sions on Africa, and the Ecumenical 
Decade of Churches in Solidarity with 
Women. 

For many people, the real power of 
an Assembly is found in the wonderful 
worship and the feeling of family that 
develops among the delegates. The 
Assembly in Harare brought out a true 
test of family when a flu-like illness 
sent 600 people to the medical clinic 
in the first five days. Committees that 
had seemed a bit overstaffed dwindled 
to a precious few. My “family” experi- 
ence came from serving with the other 


Robert Mugabe, president of Zimbabwe (left), with Konrad Raiser, 
WCC General Secretary. 


members of the policy committee, as we got to 
know one another — in sickness and in health. 

In reflection, I am amazed at the experiences 
squeezed into two weeks. Every day began and 
ended with worship. In between were small group 
discussions, Bible reflection groups, hearings on 
the work of the WCC, reports from the Moderator 
and General Secretary, plenary sessions and hun- 
dreds of padares (a Shona word meaning “meeting 
place’’) set aside for discussion of everything from 
spirituality to sexuality. Added to this were visits 
from two African presidents, Robert Mugabe of 
Zimbabwe (twice) and Nelson Mandela of South 
Africa. Most remarkable, perhaps, was the lack of 
controversy, conflict and chaos as thousands of 
opinionated people from across the spectrum of 
Christ’s Church sat and deliberated together with, 
for the most part, the greatest respect. 

One of the many highlights for me was the Ecu- 
menical Recommitment service at which hundreds 
of churches exchanged crosses. We exchanged with 
the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, a partner church 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. The Tai- 
wanese cross will make its way from Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, to the national church offices (eventually). 

I still don’t know what long-term effects my 
trip to Africa and the Eighth Assembly will have 
on my ministry and my sense of mission, but it 
has, unquestionably, changed my life. 


(Ken Stright is minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Pictou, N.S.) 
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From Generation to Generation 


by Adele Halliday 


A: a young person under the age of 30, I do not 
remember the beginning of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Amsterdam in 1948. Indeed, at 
that time, my parents were children themselves. 
The knowledge I have gleaned about the WCC 
comes not from my memory, but from the experi- 
ence of being involved in the ecumenical move- 
ment. Meetings with young people from other 
denominations, Bible studies with people from dif- 
ferent confessions, worshipping together as people 
of one faith — that is my memory. 

I was honoured to represent The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada at this international and ecu- 
menical gathering. In addition to the Assembly, I 
attended the Decade Festival and the Pre-Assem- 
bly Youth Event (PAYE). At the latter, young 
people from around the world joined me in looking 
at youth issues and how to make ourselves heard 
by the Assembly. I was also a member of the Lis- 
tening Team (composed of one representative from 
each of the eight regions) responsible for listening 
carefully to our peers. We presented the Assembly 
with a message entitled “From Generation to Gen- 
eration: towards a new paradigm for ecumenism.” 
The message was not intended as a policy docu- 
ment and did not exhaust all matters with which 
young people are concerned. 

The WCC has often come under fire for its lib- 
eralism, particularly its stance on various social 
justice issues. At the same time, many people feel 
the council is too conservative. In such a setting as 
the Eighth Assembly, it is easy to focus on what 
divides rather than what unites. All differences 


Recommendations, Reports and Resolutions 


The Assembly acted on dozens of recommendations and reports. State- 
ments were made on the violence against Christians in Sudan; full par- 
ticipation in churches by women, youth, indigenous people, disabled 
people; the status of Jerusalem and assorted other matters. On its last 
day, the Assembly adopted, in whirlwind fashion, resolutions on global 
debt, globalization, the status of Jerusalem, child soldiers and human 
rights. The global debt resolution called for debt cancellation for impov- 
erished nations, debt reduction for middle-income nations and participa- 
tion by “civil society” in determining how funds made available by debt 
cancellation are spent. The globalization resolution called for “formulat- 
ing alternative responses to activities of transnational corporations and 
other international financial institutions, and restrictions on the unlimit- 
ed flow of capital that produces instant profits and equally instant disas- 
ters for the rich and poor.” The Assembly declared that the status of 
Jerusalem must be decided by the three faith groups — Jews, Christians 
and Muslims — for whom the city is holy and by the two peoples who 


call it home — Israelis and Palestinians. 
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A member of the Assembly choir, wearing an aboriginal 
head-dress and Zimbabwean shirt. The choir performed 
during worship each day. 


melt away when diverse people join together in 
song and in worship of the same God. 

At this Assembly, I came to a better understand- 
ing of grace. I am grateful 
for those who have paved 
the way, but I realize how 
much work needs to be 
done in terms of Christian 
unity. Yet, in a world 
where many walk in 
hunger, in fear and alone, 
we are able to turn to God 
and rejoice in hope. 


(Adele Halliday, a mem- 
ber of Dixie Church, Mis- 
sissauga, Ont., recently 
served as Christian edu- 
cation director at Guild- 
wood Community Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., and is 
currently teaching in 
Belize.) Ta 
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“The Ecumenical 
Decade, Churches 
in Solidarity with 
Women, has made 
a dramatic plea for 
the space to make 
the church truly 
an inclusive 
community.” 


(Konrad Raiser, 
WCC General 
Secretary) 
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What's a Nice Poet Like 


joy “ozavyvai Doing 


Sse? 


Making Money? 


by John Congram 


These days, Joy Kogawa, 
acclaimed Canadian 
novelist and poet, spends 
all her time promoting 
the Toronto Dollar: 

she believes this is what 
God wants her to do 


er novels mark out the pas- 
sages of Joy Kogawa’s spir- 
itual journey that began 
in Vancouver in the 30s. 
Obasan, published in 1981, 
tells the story of Japanese-Canadians 
during the Second World War through 
the eyes of Naomi, a five-year-old. In 
this novel, Joy wrestles with the question 
of abandonment. 
Itsuka followed Obasan in 1992. Now 
grown and teaching school on the Prairies, 
Naomi becomes involved in the Japanese- 
Canadian fight for redress. Joy’s political 
journey takes us deep into her own soul as _ 
well as into the soul of Canada. 
And, finally, The Rain Ascends 
(1995) tells the story of the daughter of 
an eminent minister of the church. She 
discovers in middle age that the elderly 
father she adores has abused young boys. 
throughout his life. This, Joy describes as 
her “deep journey” — one she is relieved _ 
is over because it was so painful. “I am 
so glad it is finished. It was such a hard — 
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one.” No, it wasn’t a question of courage 
or strength. “It was where I discovered 
the reality of mercy.” 

Wound around the novels, like a 
spider’s web holding it all together, is 
her poetry. The first book of poems, The 
Splintered Moon, was published in 1967. 
Many have followed. 


Certain ants 

in seasons of rain 
cluster together 
into ant balls 

that tumble over 
troubled waters 
till they touch 
dry land. 


In this season 
of much drowning 
much clutching . 
and clustering 
it is enough 
to breathe 
occasionally. 
— “Certain Ants” 


Today, Joy has moved on to a new 
phase of her spiritual journey. She sits in 
her 26th-floor apartment overlooking the 
Toronto harbour, but her heart is con- 
sumed with what is happening in the 
streets below. She wrestles with the 
meaning of sacrifice in an age of abun- 
dance. It has led her, with a few others, 
to begin manufacturing money; namely, 
Toronto Dollars. 

The Toronto Dollar Community Pro- 
jects Inc., a coalition of business and cul- 
tural groups, has established a community 
currency as another way to bring money 
into a community. Retailers and busi- 
nesses in the St. Lawrence Market area, 
over 60 to date, have been co-opted to ac- 
cept the Toronto Dollar as legal currency. 
But it is money with a difference. When 
someone buys a Toronto Dollar, 10 per 
cent of the proceeds goes to community 
projects. Launched in December 1998, the 
first grant has already been made to the 
Out of the Cold program. It is a project, 
she says, that has left her “burnt out at 
both ends and in the middle.” 

But what do you do, she asks, in a so- 
ciety where belief in the market-place 
has become so strong it has become a 
law that can no longer be questioned? If 
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66 We are abandoned 


yet we are not abandoned. 
You are present in every hell. 
Teach us to see Love's presence 
in our abandonment. 
Teach us to forgive. 99 


you are Joy Kogawa, you do what you 
have always done: try to inject “a little 
drop of clear water into a polluted pool.” 
Besides, she points out, maybe it will be 
a start in changing the way people think. 

She has always had a hunger for 
meaning, she explains. “I feel strongly 
guided even in this crazy thing [the 
Toronto Dollar]. What confidence do I 
have at this point that this is what God 
wants me to do? Sometimes, I am filled 
with doubts. But, at least, I am trusting. 
If it is not right, I believe God will bring 
me out of this path. Until then, I will 
keep doing what I’m doing.” 

But, on this day, she contemplates an 
assignment that fills her with worry. 
Knox College has asked her to lead the 
two-day seminar (May 10 and 11) that 
precedes convocation. “I don’t think I’m 
a speaker, a performer or a scholar. 
Speaking makes me nervous,” she tells 
Art Van Seters, principal of Knox. 


— from Obasan 


Van Seters, an unabashed admirer of 
Kogawa, tries to reassure her by telling 
her why it is important that she come. 
“Theological students and ministers,” he 
says, “need exposure to novelists and 
poets.” She has much to teach us. It will 
be more than enough for her simply to be 
herself. 

Joy still fears she may disappoint the 
participants. She wonders what the is- 
sues are that concern church people to- 
day. Yet, all her life, she has handled 
religious questions: abandonment, jus- 
tice, how to make sense of life, how to 
draw parallels. Maybe, it would be use- 
ful to share her spiritual journey and ask 
the participants to share theirs. Yes, the 
questions she wrestles with today — 
‘Where is Jesus? How do I experience 
his presence? With whom can I pray?” 
— may be theirs as well. 

She will go and offer what she has: 
herself, her journey. 


GRUBER © DEWTON 
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WHY OUR FRIENDS 


Ra 


ss 


BY JOHN G. STACKHOUSE JR. 


ho is this ‘Apostle Paul’ you’re referring to?” 

I was quietly thunderstruck at 35,000 feet. On a 
flight from Chicago to Minneapolis, I was talking 
with my seatmate. A young executive on her way to a new job, 
she told me a little about herself. Among other things, I found 
out she had earned university degrees from the Ivy League 
Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, and from the inter- 
nationally recognized School of Business at the University of 
Chicago. 

She, in turn, asked me about CHRISTIANS 


my work. At the time, I was 


teaching at the University of HURT THEIR 
Manitoba. I joked that some of 


my introductory students could OWN CAUSE; 
not place Jesus Christ and the CHRISTIAN 


Apostle Paul in correct chrono- 


logical order. LEADERS 
“Who is this ‘Apostle Paul’ HAVE MADE 


you re referring to?” she asked. 


I thought her reply was a clever THE FAITH 
joke, until I realized she was 
4 REPELLANT 


serious. 
This ignorance among the 

educated is a sign of the times. Too much of our Christian wit- 
ness today concentrates upon trying to convince people that 
Christianity is true. We need, instead, to consider two prior 
problems. First, most Americans and Canadians are ignorant of 
even the basics of authentic Christian faith. And, second, most 
Americans and Canadians think they do understand Christianity 
and, thus, feel entitled to dismiss it out-of-hand. 


CONFIDENT IGNORANCE 

Sociological studies and polls in both countries show what 
most of us already know firsthand: most people do not under- 
stand even the fundamentals of the Christian religion. Ask 
someone to list the Ten Commandments, or tell you the title of 
the second book of the Bible, or identify the disciple who 
denied Jesus three times. Less than half of the population 
can do so. 

Beyond Bible knowledge, ask your friend to explain basic 
doctrines such as the atonement, or the Trinity, or justification 
by faith — doctrines without which you simply cannot explain 
the Christian religion. Our friends, even some in the pew next 
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to us, simply do not have the elementary 
knowledge of Christianity that one could 
expect of university students who have 
completed an introductory course on 
world religions. 

Yet, this problem of ignorance is 
compounded by one or the other of two 
widespread assumptions: either (a) 
people are already Christian or (b) they 
are not Christian, but they do understand 
enough of the faith to have judged it un- 
worthy of further consideration. 

In the former instance, the poll data in 
both countries show large majorities 
willing to affirm their belief not only in 
God but also in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God and the Bible as the inspired 
word of God. The majority of both coun- 
tries continue to identify themselves as 
Christian. Yet, most Americans and 
Canadians do not attend church even 
weekly. Most do not read the Bible 
regularly. And more than a quarter of 
the population in each country declares, 
for the record, allegiance to such 
decidedly non-Christian ideas as the 
validity of astrology and the reality of 
reincarnation. 


IN North BAY, 


We offer: 


¢ a newly expanded facility 
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CALVIN, THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ONTARIO_SEEKS A 


“WHO Witt Work WitH Us To 
CONTINUE THE CARING OF JESUS 


We value: 


° a supportive, ° strong, informed 
multigenerational preaching 
congregation ¢ enabling leadership 


¢ effective pastoring 


If you feel God is calling you to us, apply to 
Rey. Freda and Rev. Graham MacDonald, 
Interim Moderators, Box 650 Burks Falls, ON POA 1CO. 
Tel: 705 382-2708 Fax: 705 382-0780 


For more information we invite you fo visit our web page: 
www.vianet.on.ca/community/calvpres/index.htm 


Many Canadians and Americans who 
are not Christians still have had some 
contact with the church, especially either 
as children at Sunday school or by at- 
tending weddings and other rites of pas- 
sage. They may not know much Bible 
history or Christian doctrine, but they 
think they know some things: Christian- 
ity is old-fashioned, boring, irrelevant 
and intellectually second-rate. In many 
respects, sadly, these friends of ours are 
right. What they encountered probably 
was old-fashioned, boring, irrelevant and 
intellectually second-rate. Their mistake 
lies in believing this sort of experience is 
all there is to the Christian faith. 

We Christians have hurt our own 
cause. Christian leaders have made the 
faith repellant. Sexual abuse, particularly 
by homosexual and paedophilic Roman 
Catholic priests, has badly hurt the image 
of the Church. So-called mainline 
Protestantism is less visible in the scan- 
dal pages, but it continues to endure its 
own costly time of reckoning as denom- 
inational leaders scandalize many with 
heretical pronouncements or financial 
misbehaviour. Evangelical Christianity, 


for its part, has been trammelled by the 
Two Jimmys, Bakker and Swaggart, and 
their ilk on both sides of the border. 

We fail to appreciate the scope of this 
problem, though, if we limit it to the 
spectacular public failures. When I talk 
with people, especially during call-in ra- 
dio shows, over and over I hear about a 
hypocritical Christian mother or an abu- 
sive Christian father or a mean-spirited 
Christian pastor. Many, many of our 
friends have had firsthand experience 
with an “unchristian Christian,” and it 
has turned them off the church entirely. 

So, we reinforce the confident ignor- 
ance of our friends. And this poses a 
problem we have not fully faced in our 
Christian witness. 


THE QUESTION 
OF PLAUSIBILITY 

Much of our apologetics and evan- 
gelism is misdirected to the problem of 
credibility: is Christianity true? To an- 
swer this question, we pile up reasons 
and arguments and evidences we hope 
will overwhelm every sceptic and bring 
every doubter to faith. The trouble is, 


The Knox-Ewart Graduates Association 
Continuing Education Workshop 


“The Journey Thus Far” 


Obasan 


to 


The Rain Ascends 


Abandonment to Abundance 


with 


JOY KOGAWA 


May 10 & 11, 1999 


9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Knox College 
$75 


for more information or to register call (416)978-0139 or 
email knox.college(@ utoronto.ca 
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earnest Christians come armed to the 
teeth for battles that rarely occur. We are 
eager to convince all comers, but nobody 
comes. Why is it we are ready to engage 
in two hours of argument, but no one 
will give us the time of day? 

We need to consider the prior ques- 
tion of plausibility: might Christianity be 
true? Ought someone to consider it even 
briefly as an option? 

To agree that something is plausible 
is to agree that it is worth serious consid- 
eration. If you’re trying to determine 
why you have become sick, you will 
consider microbiology, the physiology of 
your immune system, hygiene, contact 
with others who have had the same sick- 
ness, and so on. If someone suggests the 
real reason you feel lousy is that you 
wear too much brown, and you should 
switch instead to summery pastels, you 
will think that person mad. You won’t 
take the suggestion seriously for a sec- 
ond. It isn’t plausible to you, and you 
won't take time to listen except, perhaps, 
for amusement. 


Consider, however, that it is at least 
theoretically possible that you are sick 
precisely because you do wear too much 
brown! Perhaps brown clothes attract 
and dispel a certain combination of light 
waves that affect your body, as ultravio- 
let light affects your skin. Or, perhaps, 
most clothing manufacturers now use a 
popular, cheap brown dye that turns out 
to contain a mildly toxic substance, and 
prolonged wearing of brown leaches this 
substance into your skin. If you were to 
hear the argument presented in the lan- 
guage of science, you might take it seri- 
ously. The point is, though, it is likely 
you and I would never have the chance 
to hear all this evidence (the issue of 
credibility — is it true?) because we 
would have immediately dismissed the 
idea as preposterous (the issue of plausi- 
bility — it cannot be true). 

In sum, most of our friends and fam- 
ily members who are not Christian be- 
lievers probably won’t sit still for a 
course in basic Christian doctrine or 
engage in an argument over Christian 


evidences. So can we reach them any 
other way? The primary contemporary 
challenge for Christian witness today, 
therefore, is to help our neighbours slow 
down from their breezy dismissal of au- 
thentic Christian faith to consider that it 
might possibly be worth considering ser- 
iously after all. If we don’t attend to this 
challenge, everything else we attempt 
will miss the mark. 


John Stackhouse will speak at the 1999 
Trinity Conference on Monday, April 26, 


at Trinity Presbyterian Church, York 
Mills, Toronto (see advertisement). 


John Stackhouse recently left the University 
of Manitoba, where he taught as a professor 
of religion, to serve at Regent College, Van- 
couver, as Sangwoo Youtong Chee profes- 
sor of theology. His most recent book is Can 
God Be Trusted? Faith and the Challenge of 
Evil (Oxford University Press, 1998). This ar- 
ticle was adapted with permission from his 
contribution to Christian Apologetics in a 
Postmodern World, edited by Timothy 
Phillips and Dennis Okholm (InterVarsity 
Press, 1995). 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


Central Lark Lodges 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


e Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

¢ Resident Attendants 

e All Meals & Snacks 

¢ Room Service 

* Complete Housekeeping 

¢ Furnishings 


System 
e Leisure Activities 
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¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 
Private Intercom/call-bell 


¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes 
¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan 
¢ Vacation Stays, and More 


TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 
303 Queens Drive, Weston 416-241-1113 
123 Spadina Road, Toronto 416-961-6446 
10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 416-425-3722 


OTTAWA 

2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 
WINDSOR 

3387 Riverside Drive East 
BRANTFORD 

Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 
KITCHENER 

Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 


HAMILTON 
35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


416-248-0256 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 
519-948-5293 
519-759-5250 
519-576-1300 


905-522-2471 
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Allan Young was born, raised and 
educated in Toronto. After leaving 
high school, he worked with Gen- 
eral Foods, the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and Bell Canada. After 
13 years at “The Bell,” he became 
a Salvation Army officer, serving 
in Bells Corners, Ontario, and Ver- 
dun, Quebec. He left the Salvation 
Army to study at McGill Univer- 
a and The Pecbyicdan College in Montreal, and was or- 
dained in 1979. Currently, Allan is the North Peace 
territorial missionary working with and out of Strang Pres- 
byterian Church in Dixonville, Alberta. Allan and his wife, 
Jeanette, have been married 41 years. Their two children 
and four grandchildren live in Edmonton. 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 
Attending Melrose Park Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto for about six months near the end of the 
Second World War 


What is your favourite hymn? 
“Joyful, Joyful We Adore You” 


What musical piece has most inspired you? 
All jazz and classical music, especially Handel’s Messiah 


What is your favourite biblical book, and why? 
John, because of the many word pictures of Jesus 


What book (outside of the Bible) has most 
influenced you? 

Many years ago, Are You Running With Me, Jesus? by 
Malcolm Boyd broadened my outlook regarding life 
and prayer. 


Where do you find inspiration to sustain 
your faith? 

In the Scriptures, the sacraments, the symbols and seasons 
of the church year, and God’s creation 


Who has played a major role in your faith journey? 
My wife, Jeanette 


How has God changed your life? 
My faith in God has given me self-respect and respect 
for others and has enabled me to overcome being a 

physical abuser. 


If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a 
dinner party, who would you invite? 
Martin Luther King Jr. 
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Faces of Faith 


What is your biggest regret? 
Dropping out of high school after Grade 10 


What has been your greatest joy in life? 

Being ordained by the Presbytery of Quebec after appreciat- 
ing and completing the educational requirements of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada as a General Assembly student 


What was your most embarrassing moment 

in church? 

In a sermon, when referring to the “phylacteries” of the 
Pharisees (Matthew 23:5), I called them “prophylactics.” 


What do you find most irritating about 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada? 

Sessions and congregations that insist they hired the 
minister to do everything for them 


What one change in the church would make it 
substantially better? 

Everyone realizing that the mission of the Church is not 
done only by the clergy but by all Christians living and 
working together, using their own abilities and gifts of 
the Holy Spirit 


If you could live a second time, who would you 
like to be? 

Myself, without making the same mistakes as the first 
time ‘round 


Write your own epitaph. 
He enjoyed living out his faith. 


Joe’s Last Day 


If nothing else, 
he taught me rivers. 
How they begin as nothing more 
than the gurgle of a spring. 
How they gather momentum 
as they seek the lower ground. 
How they swell with spring melt 
and rain as they sprint 
across the plains. 
How they disappear in the delta. 
How, unknown to us, 
they make it to the sea. 
With hand gripped hard around mine, 
on the last day, 
he told me only of that sea. 
— John Grey 


Christians Don t Have to Face 


Mental ness Alone 


Dy Nan McKenzie Kosowan 


ev. Beth Hennessy makes her way 
through the coffee shop to a seat 
opposite the emotionally dis- 
traught young man with whom 
she has an appointment. She 
knows she is where God wants her. 

In 1994, with degrees and experience 
in the ministry, social work and hospital 
chaplaincy behind her, she arrived in 
Kitchener, Ontario, from Peoria, Illinois, 
with husband Bill. He was called to pas- 
tor Doon Presbyterian Church in Kitch- 
ener. Bill and Beth agreed, “It’s a good 
fit for us.” Beth reiterated that sentiment 
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when she became the first “roving” chap- 
lain of the Interchurch Chaplaincy Pro- 
ject (ICCP), a Mennonite mission to 


Providing compassion and 
support for a group frequently 
neglected: Christians who 
suffer with mental and 
emotional illnesses 


mentally and emotionally ill Christians. 

The casual atmosphere of the coffee 
shop is what the young Christian man 
needs. In emotional and mental turmoil, 
he feels a stranger in his familiar church 
pew and fears the stigma of his illness in 
the eyes of other Christians who don’t 
understand. Smiling encouragingly, lis- 
tening intently and. responding patiently, 
Beth Hennessy becomes a link to Chris- 
tian compassion and support needed des- 
perately by this often neglected group of 
Christians: those who suffer with mental 
and emotional illness. 
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This is Hennessy’s pulpit, but she 
doesn’t preach here. “This is a flexible, 
confidential situation. I’m ‘Switzerland,’ 
a neutral listener. I encourage them to 
talk about what’s going on in their lives 
with as much comfort and as little pres- 
sure as possible, and without a long list 
of questions to throw at them. I don’t 
have an agenda; it’s whatever they want 
to talk about. I’m here to listen and, per- 
haps, help them process some things. I 
give them input if that’s what they want, 
going with my gut feeling through the 
conversation. I don’t simply sit quietly. I 
respond to what they are saying, make 
comments, ask questions.” 

An experienced mental health social 
worker, Beth gives feedback and, de- 
pending on the issue, sometimes asks 
point-blank: “‘Do you want to hear what 
I think or simply to unburden this?’ 
They’ ll let. me know. [ll be up-front if I 
see they need to see their doctor or thera- 
pist. I tell them I do not get into clinical 
therapy because I’m not a doctor.” 

An ordained pastor, offering pastoral 
friendship when asked, she will delve into 
spiritual issues people bring up. “Some 
people have hard spiritual issues to deal 
with, particularly around suffering. They 
ask the big question, “Why is this happen- 
ing to me?’ They feel disconnected and 
want so much to feel closer to God.” 

Beth says she is no Bible-thumper. 
“But, if it comes up, we discuss how 
God’s promises do not mean suffering 
will never occur. I share psalms that res- 
onate with comfort, reminding us God is 
there not to judge but to walk with us 
through the despair and illness. It’s hard 
for a Christian friend to listen to some- 
one’s pain and not want to ‘fix it’; but we 
are to be there through their cycle of de- 
pression, assuring them that God cares, 
we care and they are not alone.” 


Interchurch Chaplaincy Project 


ICCP came into existence four years 
ago in response to concerns of parents 
for their mentally ill adult children. First 
Mennonite, Hillcrest: Mennonite, Kitch- 
ener Mennonite Brethren and Stirling 
Avenue Mennonite churches appointed 
Chaplain Hennessy and a volunteer 
steering committee of two people coping 
with mental illness along with pastors of 
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Right: Rev. Beth and 
Rev. Bill Hennessy with 
son Matthew at Doon 
Church, Kitchener, Ont. 


Previous page: Rev. 
Beth Hennessy of the 
Interchurch Chaplaincy 
Project talks over coffee 
with Dave Weber, a 
mental illness survivor. 


the partner churches. For four years, the 
ICCP annual budget of $15,000 has pro- 
vided 15 hours a week of chaplaincy 
ministry for 60 people with mental ill- 
ness and their families, and for education 
in congregations. There are no user-fees. 
ICCP plans to introduce the project to 
other denominations. 

Through its education project in con- 
gregations, ICCP looks at the marginal- 
ized folk whom Jesus touched and 
encourages Christians to get involved 
with today’s marginalized people: those 
suffering mental illness. “It is a physical- 
ly diagnosed biochemical disorder like 
no other illness because it bears a 
stigma,” says Hennessy, whose father 
founded mental health associations in 
several communities where he pastored. 
“We explore how we can be Christ to one 
another and see Christ in one another,” 

‘A lot of what these folks are dealing 
with is the isolation of loneliness, and 
finding a quality of life,” says Beth. “In- 
teracting with others is important, but it 
can be difficult for someone in deep de- 
pression or troubled with delusions or 
psychotic thinking to be out among 
people. It’s part of the illness.” 


The diagnosis of mental illness doesn’t 
have to define life, she says. Key to find- 
ing ways to quality life and relationships 
beyond mental illness are the friendship 
circles ICCP promotes. Together, a 
parishioner with mental illness, the pastor 
and ICCP set up a group with four friends 
from within the church to help the parish- 
ioner survive times of crisis. ICCP sets the 
ground rules and provides the basic infor- 
mation on the illness of the patient. Then, 
the friends will know how to listen well 
and be aware if the person is heading into 
a downward spiral and needs to talk with 
a doctor. 


From One Who's Been There 


ICCP speaker and friendship circle 
participant Dave Weber knows his topic 
well. “‘All my life, ve felt some degree 
of cyclical manic depression,” he says. 
At times, it hampered the enthusiasm and 
creativity he brought to his careers in in- 
dustrial sales and engineering. “It’s frus- 
trating for loved ones, unable to help as 
manic depressives become unrealistic, 
unable to focus or follow through on all 
the really good ideas they get.” 
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Right: St. Andrew's Church. Dawson ce 


Below: Dr. Grant (far right) pictured with 
his party in Skagway, Alaska, on their 

_ five-month journey from oe to. 
Dawson wh in 1898. 


Photos courtesy of Presbyterian Church Archives 


Grant of the Yukon 


dained minister. The first ordained minister in the Yukon, he became affection- 
ately known as Grant of the Yukon. He built the first church (St. Andrew’s, 
Dawson City), organized and founded the Good Samaritan Hospital and served 
as president of the Moral and Social Reform League. 

Grant was a man of action. It was said of him that his favourite committee was 
composed of two members with the other member absent. 


Although a devoted Presbyterian (he served as the secretary of the General 
Board of Missions from 1925 until his death in 1935), he always put his Chris- 
tianity first. When a board member at a congregational meeting in St. Andrew’s, - 


Dawson City, declared there must be a drastic cut in expenditures or Grant might 
not be paid, he responded: “Take your money bags, you skinflint! Beat it out of 
here so we can operate as a Christian church!” 


Ewart Lay Ministry Consultant 
Funded by the Ewart Endowment 


If you have a passion for lay ministry and proven expertise in 
adult education, consider this half-time, contract position 
commencing September 1, 1999. Open to members of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Application deadline: April 30, 
1999. For position description, contact: Mrs. Margaret 
McGillivray, 29 Sherwood Rise, Dundas, ON L9IH 4EQ; 
telephone (905) 627-3020; or check the Women in Ministry 
home page at www.presbycan.cawim. 
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‘When the Gold Rush took place at the turn of the century, our church was ene a | 
people such as Dr. Andrew S. Grant. Grant was both a medical doctor and an or- 


In the early 1990s, 30 years after a 
one-time, one-year hospitalization, he 
“bottomed out” in a major crisis. He mis- 
takenly chose to go off the medication 
that had helped him cope with cyclical 
bouts of depression for those 30 years. 
Growing depression pulled him lower and 
lower until he lost his job and self-esteem. 
He isolated himself from friends, family 
and church — a pattern typical of manic 
depression. Unable to pay rent, he was 
evicted and out on the street. Only then 
did he respond to his daughter’s plea to 
call any time for help. With family help, 
he entered Kitchener’s Friendship House 
(FH) hostel, then a FH recovery program 
called Cramer House and, finally, a sec- 
ond FH program, Eby Village. Here, sup- 
port staff encourage residents to become 
self-reliant while befriending and sharing 
weekly activities with one another. 

Through the crises, Weber’s Christian 
faith grew as he recognized his condition 
and discovered the help available from 
family, friends and the ICCP and com- 
munity programs. He now works two 
part-time jobs and hopes for a third, 
helping people with mental health issues, 
plowing back the help he has received. 

While making presentations about his 
Own experiences with mental illness, 
Weber welcomes comments and ques- 
tions. “Questions are voiced by people 
having difficulties who may have never 
heard it talked about in church. Most in 
the congregation aren’t aware these folks 
have had such difficulties. In many 
churches, mental illness either goes un- 
recognized or stays a deep, dark secret,” 
he says. “Some congregations may be 
sensitive and learn about mental health, 
but most need to become informed. And 
survivors of mental illness need to take 
responsibility. They need to ask for help 
up-front. They need to say honestly: 
“You may not know what I’m facing, but 
here’s what’s happening. Could you con- 
vene a small group to smother me with 
love right now? I need it, Brother; I need 
it, Sister.” 


For more information about this pro- 


gram, contact: Rev. Beth Hennessy at 
(519) 748-2916. 


Nan McKenzie Kosowan is a free-lance 
writer living in Kitchener, Ont. 
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Designing a community development 
program which offers affordable, effective 
and appropriate solutions to diverse 
community problems is one of the many 
challenges our partners continually face. It 
requires understanding: the problem, the 
resources available to the community, and 
the complex relationships within a 
community. The following story illustrates 
how the Primary Health Care (PHC) Team 
of Ekwendeni Hospital (Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian Synod of Livingstonia) 
in northern Malawi designed a malaria 
prevention program. 


The Challenge: Malaria is one of the 
biggest health problems in Africa. It is the 
major cause of morbidity and mortality for 
young children and pregnant women in 
Malawi. Statistics from Ekwendeni 
Hospital reveal that malaria has been the 
most common cause of admission to the 
children’s and women’s wards for the past 


Fighting Malaria 


The mosquito net vs. the parasite 


four years. It is the most 
common problem 
encountered among all 
patients to the outpatient 
department. Traditional 
malaria control in Malawi has 
focused on early treatment. 
However, the emergence of 
resistant strains has spurred 
the search for alternative 
methods of control and 
prevention. 


The Project Design: Trials in *“ 
Kenya, Burkina Faso and Ghana have 
shown that bed nets, impregnated 
(dipped) every 6-12 months with 
pyrethroid insecticides can be an effective 
and cost efficient intervention leading to 
the prevention of malaria. The nets work 
at the most basic level by preventing the 
person from being bitten by the 
mosquito which carries the malaria 


A View from Afar 


Too often, the exchange between 
neighbours can be one sided. Canadians 
often visit projects and partners in the 
south, but few partners have the 
opportunity to visit Canada. PWS&D is 
dedicated to ensuring that our partners also 
visit Canada. Esther Lupafya of Malawi 
visited Canada to present a paper at the 
Canadian Public Health Conference in 

a November 1998. 


j Her first time outside of Africa, Esther 


visited Ottawa, Toronto, St. Catharines, 
Niagara Falls, Cambridge, Listowel and St. 
Jabob’s. A nurse with Ekwendeni Hospital's 
Primary Health care program, Esther worked 
Photo by Rachel Bezner Kerr for two days as a public health nurse and 
visited a shelter for the homeless in Toronto. 


Esther Lupafya (right) AIDS Program 
Coordinator with the Primary Health 
Care Team of Ekwendeni Hopsital. 


When Esther returned to Malawi she shared stories with her friends about 
“crazy Canadians” who constantly drink coffee wherever they go. “They always 
go to a place called Tim’s —where they don’t even get out of their cars to get 
the coffee; they talk to a machine and someone hands them coffee through a 


(Continued on page 4) 


Mosquito nets help reduce the incidence of malaria. 
Photo by Guy Smagghe, PWS&D 


parasite, precisely when the mosquitoes 
are most active: from dusk to dawn. The 
studies showed that when used regularly 
the nets can reduce both the frequency of 
malaria and the level of infection in the 
mosquito population. Peoples’ awareness 
of such nets in Malawi is limited, and 
their use even less so. 


The PHC Team decided that community 
health workers and regular maternal-child 
health clinics could demonstrate the 
usefulness of the nets. A revolving fund 
could be set up to pay for the nets and 
insecticide. Proceeds from the sale of the 
nets would go back into the fund in order 
to buy more nets and insecticide (to treat 
more nets). Surveys would monitor the 
level of knowledge and the use of the nets 
in the community. Data from the hospital 
would help confirm the effect of the nets 
on levels of malaria. 


Implementation The PHC Team 
realized that if they were to encourage 
people in the communities to use the 
nets, they would have to use them 
themselves. So they furnished all the 
beds in the hospital children’s ward with 
nets, and started using them in their own 
homes. (This had the added benefit of 
reducing the number of days that staff 
members were sick!) When parents 
brought their children to the hospital for 


(Continued on page 3) 


The Year in Review: Emergency Relief 


Floods. Wars. Hurricanes. Tidal Waves. Drought. The past 
year has been a difficult year as disasters—often caused or 
made worse by human action—have threatened food security 
in many regions that PWS&D has partners or contacts. While 
Hurricane Mitch has received the most attention, PWS&D has 
also been active in these areas: 


Sudan: Civil war and drought in Sudan left nearly 2.6 
million people on the brink of starvation. PWS&D supported 
the Mennonite Central Committee’s food aid program to 
Southern Sudan. 


Sierra Leone: Civil war in Sierra Leone also left food 
resources very insecure. PWS&D supported the Christian 
Reformed World Relief Canada's shipment of flour and 
canola oil to help the Sierra Leone Council of Churches 
support Northern rural communities affected by fighting. 


Papua New Guinea: Through Action by Churches Together 
(ACT) PWS&D helped the Papua New Guinea’s Council of 
Churches provide food, water, clothing and medicine to the 
victims of the tidal wave that hit its coast in July. 


China: PWS&D helped the Amity Foundation provide food, 
clothes and medicines to people affected by servere flooding 
in China. 


Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras: Even before Hurricane 
Mitch, PWS&D had supported drought affected regions of 
these countries. We are now actively working with partners 
in the region in food aid and rehabilitation efforts 


North Korea: As famine has continued in North Korea, 
PWS&D continues to act as the lead agency for Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank shipments. 


Nigeria PWS&D supported the Presbyterian Church in 
Nigeria’s efforts to help people reconstruct houses after 
several people were killed and homes were destroyed in the 
land dispute war between Inyimagu and Igbudu communities. 


Kenya When the bombing of the American Embassy shook 
Kenya, PWS&D supported the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa’s efforts in counseling and orphan care. 


PWSDevelopments 
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A Return to Eastern Europe 


As an agency which began with emergency relief to European 

countries after World War Il, PWS&D found itself drawn back into 
the region when severe flooding devastated a large section of the 
Trans-carpathian i 
Basin of the Ukraine : ey 
in November 1998. | 


Exacerbated by 
many years of 
deforestation, the 
floods spread 
quickly and caught | 
many by surprise. In fa 
a region already 


facing severe : me 
economic problems, Flood damage left many facing a difficult winter. 


the farming 

communities faced a long winter having lost their homes, winter 
food reserves, livestock, feed stocks and seed for next Season’s 
planting. PWS&D was able to respond immediately with a grant to 
Action by Churches Together, allowing Hungarian Interchurch Aid 
to provide food, water purification tablets, and medical assistance 
to the region. PWS&D is currently supporting the Reformed Church 
of Sub-Carpathian Ukraine as they purchase local material and 
organize local labour to rebuild. 


In December PWS&D supported the first congregational initiatives 
to the region. Thornhill Presbyterian is helping the Reformed 
Church secondary school in Tivadarfalva, Ukraine establish a 
vegetable oil press. This project is producing affordable vegetable 
oil, pressed from local crops, particularly sunflower seeds. It will 
provide a financial base for a secondary school while creating jobs 
and providing a service for farmers and affordable oil for local 
consumption. An additional by-product of the press are the shells 
of the pressed seed, which can be used as nutritious animal feed. 


First Hungarian Church, Toronto is supporting similar work in 
Romania, by helping the Reformed Church of Kohalom purchase 
tools (lathe, drill press, milling machine) for a workshop at a 
school for disadvantaged children. In addition to teaching the 
students, the shop will provide much-needed goods to the 
community, while providing a source of income for the school. 


PWS&D Director Rick 
Fee visited churches in 
Hungary, Romania and 
the Ukraine to assess 
the situation in 
February 1999. He 
found many 
communities battling a 
bitterly cold winter with 
little supplies and the 

Bl food shelves of many 
of the stores were bare. 


A vegetable press provides an income for a 
school and a service for a community 


Hurricane Mitch’s impact on development 


supplies for the 
communities in which 
‘x:| they work. They did so 
in the same spirit of 
a development, working 

# together to overcome 
obstacles, incorporating 


“Nicaraguans are appreciative of 
the international response to the 
disaster, but one can’t help but 
wonder what the international 
community has in mind when they 
promise to “reconstruct Central 
America.” According to whose 
criteria? Perhaps now is an 


the people in the 
planning and 
implementing of the 
work, and using local 
resources as much as 
they could. 


opportunity for the poor, always the 
most severely affected to speak 
out, and demand a sustainable 
development. The problem is that 
now, more than ever, they're too 
busy just trying to survive. ” 


In a few days Hurricane Mitch killed 
over 10,000 people and displaced 
over 100,000. It hit a region already 
struggling with abject poverty. Mitch 
struck a region where PWS&D 
already had a number of partners 
working in long term development. 


Now, as many talk of rebuilding, our 
partners are asking: how will we 
rebuild? Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Honduras, were already some of the 
poorest countries in the world. Our 
partners want to ensure rehabilitation 
efforts are part of sustainable 
development, where all people can 
work, have food on their tables, go to 
school, and have access to health care. 


—Denise van Wissen, 
International Ministries staff working with 
Soynica, a partner supported by PWS&D 


Over $600,000 has been donated to PWS&D 
to help support the relief and sustainable 
rehabilitation efforts of our partners. 


When the hurricane hit, our partners 
work turned to emergency relief: 
finding food, shelter and medical 


A Simple Plan: Mosquito nets vs. Malaria 
(continued from page 1) 


care, they learned about the use of nets. Using the hospital as an example, 
the PHC team also included information about the nets in the training 
and refresher courses for community health volunteers and began 
educational sessions for women at regular maternal-child health clinics. 


An Ekwendeni Community Health Nurse, Ms. Grace Chavula, was hired 
to coordinate the program and she has thrown herself wholeheartedly 
into her work, evidenced by the name she gave to her first born daughter. 
Her beautiful baby daughter, born in May 1998, is called “Permethrin”, 
the name of the most common insecticide used to treat the bed nets! 


As the message got out, the PHC Team soon found their greatest 
challenge was ensuring they could supply sufficient nets and insecticide 
to meet the demand. At their first sale in the community of Embombeni 
in April 1998, 400 nets were sold. There are no manufacturers of bed 
nets in Malawi, so nets have to be purchased from other countries, mainly South Africa and Kenya. Much effort is required to transport, 
clear customs, and obtain official documents in order to import the nets duty free. Still, within a year, a total of over 2000 “treated” nets 
have been sold. People who do not have ready access to cash are able to contribute an equivalent amount of maize (corn) from their 
harvest in order to “purchase” a net. This maize is stored in the local Community Grain Bank for sale and distribution to community 
members during times of food shortage. (This is an example of another complementary Ekwendeni PHC Program that is addressing the 
widespread problem of “food insecurity” in the region.) Slowly the program is overcoming the challenges. It has been widely accepted by 
community members and soon the health care workers hope to see the long term impact of the nets in their clinics and hospitals. 


Primary Health Care Team surveys Embombeni 
photo by: Rachel Bezner Kerr 


The Primary Health Care unit of the Ekwendeni Hospital is an example of the unique relationship between PWS&D and International Ministries. 
IM staff Dr. Mark Young has helped develop and support the Primary Health Care Activities at the Livingstonia Synod Health Units. Your 
contributions to PWS&D support the program with a grant of $14,000. 


A Malawian’s Impressions of Canada 
(continued from page 1) 


window.” She was astounded by skating—which 
required wearing a special shoe with a knife 
attached to the bottom of it and sliding along on 
ice. She was appalled at the way Canadians treat 
dogs; “they treat them just as if they were their 
children!. They even give them special food of their F 
own, which people buy for them at a special store! | 
And here in Malawi there are children dying of 
malnutrition; they feed their dogs better than our 
children”. Here are some more of her reflections: 


This visit impressed upon me that Canada Is a 
very rich country and Malawi is a very poor 
country. We differ even in natural resources— 
you have lots of water—we have shortage of 
water. Canada has nice houses, roads, 
bridges, cars and food. Malawi has poor Esther Lupafya meets PWS&D Director Rick Fee 
roads, houses, bridges, medical care, poor Fnete by Karen Fiater, FWSAD. 
education and food insecurity. | was told that 

the street people have no help—but there were soup kitchens. In Malawi children die 

of malnutrtion because there is no alternative. 


What | want to say is that the world is not the same. The difference is something 
that | for one fail to understand and accept. | blame nobody, but / only say, | wish 
we were given a chance to choose where we wanted to be born so that I, Esther, 
could not regret to be a Malawian because it was my choice. 


| thank God for giving me this chance to come to Canada. | have seen things | never 
thought existed in the world—Niagara Falls, the five great lakes, the technology that 
people have in Canada. | met some people who said they don’t believe in God. | had 
a good talk with them and | told them the truth about life. This made me remember 
Proverbs 30:7-9 


“Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with the food that | need, 
or | shall be full and deny you, and say. Who is the Lord? 
or | shall be poor and steal, and profane the name of my God.” 


Sometimes things can look very different through the eyes of another. For three weeks Esther 
vistied Canada—tasted the food, saw the sights, experienced culture shock. She reminds us 
what a rich country we live in, and makes us wonder why there is poverty here. Esther’s 
commitment and dedication to working with the poor in Malawi was evident to those who met 
her. We pray Esther realizes how much she—a woman from a very rural area in the “poor” 
country of Malawi—has taught many people from the “rich” country Canada. 


As the we approach the third millennium, it may seem that we are far 
removed from the time of Jesus or Leviticus. Our scientific and technological 
- advances in the past 50-let alone 2000 years— have been staggering. Yet, we 
rma ae Still faced with the same problems that Jesus faced: unjust working 
A Call Far unites conditions, poverty and debt. As jubilee people, Canadian churches are 
working together to calling for 2000 to be a year for jubilee. Internationally we 
are ¢ joining in on the Jubilee 2000 Debt Petition Campaign. Circulate the petition. as broadly as 
possible in your churches, communities, homes, and schools. Return it by Apa 1, 1999 to He. 
Canadian Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative PO Box 772. Toronto, ON M4Y 2N6. a 


Get a copy of the petition from the website: www. web. net/~jubilee or by contacting PWS&D. : 


The following is a list of the 
50 highly indebted 
countries, which the Jubilee 
Initiative urges a release 
from debt. The 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has staff or 
supports projects in the 
countries in green.. 
Angola 

Bangladesh 

Benin 

Bolivia 

Burkina Faso 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central African Republic 
Chad 

Congo 

Céte d'Ivoire 

Equatorial Guinea 
Ethiopia 

The Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Guyana 


Haiti 
Honduras 
Jamaica 


Kenya 

Laos 

Liberia 
Madagascar 
Malawi 

Mali 
Mauritania 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar (Burma) 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 

Peru 
Philippines 
Rwanda 

Sao Tome & Principe 
Senegal 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia 
Sudan 
Tanzania 
Togo 
Uganda 
Vietnam 
Yemen 

Zaire 

Zambia 


Zimbabwe 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


alebrart 


nomination in 1974-75? For some of us, it seems they 
happened only yesterday. For others, the celebrations of a 
quarter-century ago are unknown or a vague blur. 

Presbyterians ignore their heritage at their peril. The 125th 
anniversary celebrations will begin with the General Assembly 
in Kitchener, Ontario, June 1999, and continue through the fol- 
lowing 18 months. Recognizing its mandate to preserve and 
publicize our history as the people of God, the Committee on 
History is undertaking several initiatives. 


[) Oo you remember the centennial celebrations of our de- 


Canadian Presbyterian Bibliography 

A comprehensive index of books, art- 
icles and papers on Canadian Presbyterian- 
ism has been prepared and will be available 
on disk in June 1999. This is the result of 
years of painstaking research in archives 
and libraries by Professor John Moir, 
author of the 1975 volume Enduring 
Witness. Eighteen chapters subdivide the 
material into such areas as “Church and the 
Arts,” “Mission,” “Labour,” “Biographies,” “Regional 
Histories,” “Practice” and “Pastoral Care.” By publishing on 
disk rather than printing, the committee believes future addi- 
tions can be incorporated more easily into the index and at 
minimal cost. 


Presbyterian Women 

Twenty Canadian Presbyterian women, each recognized for 
her contribution to church and society in specific areas of ser- 
vice, compose the contents of a biographical volume to be pub- 
lished this year. They represent politics, education, business, 
home and overseas mission, ecumenism and administration. 
These women, who are or were living in the second half of the 
20th century, can serve as role models for today’s youth. 


Called to Witness, Vol. IV 

Continuing the committee’s 25-year policy of publishing 
biographies of noteworthy Presbyterians, Volume Four in the 
series will be available this fall. Pioneer Presbyterians such as 
George Munro Grant the “fervent nationalist,” Daniel Coursirat 
the father of French evangelization and Charlotte Geddie of the 
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Plans to celebrate 
the 125th 
anniversary of 
The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


& 
e 


South Seas are interspersed with contemporaries such as Allan 
Farris of Knox College. Photographs are included in this 
edition. As with the 1999 volume on women, writers have been 
commissioned for their interest and expertise. All readily 
undertook their assignments without remuneration. 


National Presbyterian Museum 

The committee’s most important 125th anniversary project 
is the opening of the National Presbyterian Museum in 
Toronto. Here, church artifacts will be pre- 
served and displayed for future genera- 
tions. Brochures requesting artifacts and 
financial gifts have been distributed to 
every congregation in the church and art- 
icles have appeared in the Presbyterian 
Record and in newspapers across Canada. 

To date, the committee has been over- 
whelmed by materials received. Exhibits 
will include a congregational library and 
19th-century minister’s study, one of the 
largest Communion token collections in 
the world, sacramental vessels, furnishings from a century-old 
church, overseas missions, youth, etc. 

Financial gifts, however, are being received more slowly. 
Donations to date exceed $30,000. But this must be doubled or 
tripled in order to renovate the facilities and prepare the site 
with air-conditioning and fire and theft protection. No money is 
allocated from national church funds, so the museum is de- 
pendent upon donations. Congregations and individuals should 
send cheques to: The Presbyterian Church in Canada — 
National Museum, c/o Presbyterian Church Chief Financial 
Officer, 50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Exposure Tours 

A highlight of the 125th anniversary celebrations is the op- 
portunity to explore the historical roots of our denomination. 
Three 16-day exposure tours in 1999-2000 are being arranged 
by the Committee on History. Brochures are available from 
Rostad Tours (see advertisement in the Record) or the 
Committee on History, 183 Chedoke Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 
L8P 4P2, Tel. 905-528-2730, Fax 905-526-8697; E-mail: 
drjohna.johnston@ simpatico.ca. 
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by Joseph C. McLelland 


spectre is haunting The Presby- 

terian Church in Canada. In 

Quebec, it’s creeping congrega- 
tionalism; in Ontario, over-centraliza- 
tion; in general, it’s a decline in our 
“Presbyterian distinctives” in doctrine 
and polity and ethos. 

The Ontario syndrome is easiest to 
explain, if ominous: our “Presbyterian 
heartland” is narrowing. Too many Pres- 
byterians live in too small an area of our 
vast country. At last count, Ontario has 
some 70 per cent, with 15 per cent to its 
east and 15 per cent west. When I visit 
the centre, I’m struck by the difference in 
attitude that results from belonging to a 
group with significant numbers. In both 
East and West, meanwhile, the tradition 
Allan Farris used to cherish (the “great 
pulpits” in major cities-across Canada) 
has vanished. Preaching is no longer the 


social and moral force it once was, not to 


mention ecclesiastical. 

What’s the significance of this popu- 
lation imbalance of our little denomina- 
tion — a mere 2.4 per cent of Canada’s 
population? That depends on what we 
think we’re supposed to be doing, even 
“we few, we happy few.” We’re almost 
down to the 144,000 saints of Revelation 
7:4. If we reach that apocalyptic number 
by 2000, will anything happen? 
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By “end,” I have the 


of Presbyterianism 


have been harmed by fol- 


word’s two meanings in Remember the lowing proper procedure 
mind. One is “finish,” as old cliché, “leat (ensuring “natural jus- - 
if declining numbers por- the world set tice’); but there are many 


tend ultimate disappear- 
ance. But the other is 
“purpose,” the goal at 
which we aim. Now, 
every church aims not at 
an eternal church but at 
the coming of God’s Kingdom when the 
church will fulfil its mission and wor- 
ship: that will be its “end” in both senses. 
Therefore, forms of church government 
and liturgy and so on are temporary, to 
be altered as our goal becomes clearer 
or shifts. 

Maybe the creeping congregationalism 
I detect has a message. I note that tradi- 
tional obedience to our ordination vows, 
for instance, seems to have gone. While I 
don’t understand this, I see that my gener- 
ation took the authority of church courts 
more seriously than is now the case. What 
I view as following a divisive course, 
others — both teaching and ruling elders 
— see as reflecting “individual con- 
science.” This suits the contemporary 
mind which distrusts “procedure” as if it 
is contrary to “pastoral care.” Yet, in my 
own reading and experience of Presbyter- 
ian order, I know of no case where people 


the agenda for 
the church”? 
It’s coming true! 


who have been sacrificed 
to bad process, including 
some in my own pres- 
bytery of late. 

By “Presbyterian dis- 
tinctives,” I don’t mean 
old chestnuts such as predestination. 
We’re now too theologically illiterate to 
appreciate the debates of our forebears or 
to recast them for today. Anyway, most 
would be on the wrong side — Pelagian 
rather than Augustinian, for instance. If 
we continue to downplay scriptural and 
doctrinal authority, as is current in theo- 
logical education and church worship, 
we'll replace our purpose as Reformed 
Christians with merely trying to serve the 
spirit of the age. (Remember the old 
cliché, “Let the world set the agenda for 
the church”? It’s coming true!) 

Little regret is shown at following so- 
ciety’s values and dis-values rather than 
seeking biblical and theological reasons. 
The sexual revolution of the 60s is one 
obvious source of the fall-out of permis- 
siveness and relativism. “Freedom” be- 
comes not liberty to choose the true and 
good and beautiful, but Jicence to do what 
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we please. Did Assembly give a sign in 
the way it set up the special committee to 
guide us through the debate on homosex- 
uality for the next four years? It may be 
“representative” of the interest groups, but 
doesn’t this mean the Committee on Doc- 
trine is no longer the logical initiator for 
discussion of major issues? 

What began 500 years ago as a posi- 
tive and elegant system of doctrine and 
worship and governance, distinct from 
medieval forms of the same, has now set- 
tled for a rather indistinct type of “‘spiritu- 
ality” and “faith journeys.” I don’t mind 
if we modify our system so that our tradi- 
tional “courts” become less judicial and 
more pastoral — a permanent judicial 
commission, for example, would free 
presbyteries and Assemblies to develop 
into the feel-good rallies they’re trying to 
become. And, of course, we should move 
with the times in creative uses of technol- 
ogy and new ideas. But unless these im- 
prove what we have inherited, unless they 
“reform” rather than merely tinker be- 
cause we’re running scared, they will not 
affect the problems of dwindling and 


- aging congregations for which they’re’ 


supposedly the cure. 

To re-form is to acknowledge our roots 
(our “radical” base) and build on scriptur- 
al and theological sources. If this runs 
counter to our culture, that’s probably a 
sign we’re doing things right — in proper 
“order” even if not always “decently.” [9 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 


Web? 


Stop in at the 


Record’s new site! 

* sample the latest issue 

¢ read the latest news 

¢ e-mail a letter to the editor 


You’ll find the Record at 
www.presbycan.ca/record 
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Enjoy the BEST VALUE 
for your CDN §$ on one of our 
ALL-INCLUSIVE hosted tours! 


16TH CENTURY REFORMATION 
Switzerland « France 


Germany « Czech Republic 
September 28 - October 13, 1999 


ScoTTISH/IRISH COVENANTERS 
&¢ REFORMERS - Scotland « Ireland 
May 8 - 22, 2000 
Our HUGUENOT HERITAGE 


France 
September 23 - October 8, 2000 


Russia RIVER CRUISE 
May 28 - June 9¥SOLD OUT* 
September 18 - October 2 


EUROPE 
Germany * Czech Republic » Austria 
June 9 - 23 


SCANDINAVIA 
Denmark * Norway * Sweden 
June 7 - 21 


BRITAIN 
Wales « England 
May 3 - 18 
England « Scotland » Wales « Ireland 
May 30 - June 17 


LAND OF PROPHETS & 


PHARAOHS CRUISE 


Turkey ° Egypt ¢« Israel * Greece ¢ Italy 
October 4 - 16 


TURKEY 
April 6 - 2 
April 13 - 28 

October 14 - 29 


TURKEY & GREECE 
October 13 - 29 


Hoty LAanp 


Israel ¢ Jordan 
October 2! - November 2 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
July 9 - 20 


OBERAMMERGAU 2000 
*** OVER 75% SOLD OUT! *** 
8 New Tours Including a 
Russia River Cruise Combination 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


Take advantage of our 
early booking discounts 
Call today for a free brochure! 
Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


If ITINERANT EVANGELISM and 
PREACHING MISSIONS 


weren't relevant, why would God use them so much to build the 
New Testament Church? 


Besides your Alpha Programmes, Jesus videos, friendship evangelism, we, 
together, can help to extend your outreach frontiers both within and outside 
your Church through our preaching missions and seminars. 


“Do The Work of An Evangelist” 2 Timothy 4:5 


"It’s still relevant! 
It’s still the Word of God! 


“Don't miss the opportunity to allow Larry Brice’s ministry to significantly benefit — 

families and individuals in your church and community. Larry and his team are 

committed to communicating the life-changing Good News of Jesus Christ with 

authenticity, relevance,, clarity and appeal.” 

(Rev. Dr. T.V. Thomas, President of the Fellowship of Canadian Evangelists) 
Please call us for brochures 


als Dr. Larry Brice 

lig Reachout Ministries 
Port Rowan, Ontario, 
Canada NOE 1M0 
(519) 586-7571 

wiviw.kwic.com/~reachout/ 


WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CA ADA 


TOA 


Theme: Magnets for the Millennium 

with well-known Canadian author and church leader, 

Dr. Brian Stiller, who will help us focus on issues the church 
needs to recover in preparation to minister in the new millennium. 


Place: Bridlewood Presbyterian Church, 2501 Warden Ave., Scarborough, ON 
Time: 7 p.m., Friday, March 5, to 4 p.m., Saturday, March 6 
Cost: $35 (includes lunch) 


RENEWAL Workshops: Issues in Leadership, with Chuck Congram; Imagination for the 


DAY 


Millennium, with Glen Soderholm; Renewal Issues, with Calvin Brown and 
Bob Birse. The Annual General Meeting for The Renewal Fellowship will be 
held at 1 p.m. during the lunch period. | 
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Volunteering 


anal 
Religious 


Commitment 


hristians express their love and and Lutherans who were “not very reli- 
concern for others through volun- Statistics confirm that gious” were less involved in volunteering 
teering, a strongly fostered value than the “no religion” group, and the dif- 
in the Christian line So, when we Pp eople of faith pr ovide ference was blir nie 
examined the influence of religious com- the bulk of volunteers We also expected people within a de- 
mitment on the decision to become a vol- i i nomination who considered themselves 
unteer, we expected those affiliated with m OME SOS ety to be either “very religious” or “fairly re- 
a religious denomination would be more ligious” would more likely volunteer than 
likely to be volunteers than those with no religious affiliation. those “not very religious.” This was true without exception. In 
Data from Statistics Canada’s 1987 Survey of Volunteer Activ- some denominations, the difference was very noticeable; for 
ity, summarized in Table 1, shows this to be true. example, 25 per cent for Baptists and 21 per cent for Presbyter- 
This was generally true even for denominational members _ ians. Also, in every denomination except Eastern Orthodox, we 
who considered themselves “not very religious.” Table 1 shows _ found that those who were “very religious” were more likely to 
only the Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodox, Presbyterians volunteer than those who were “‘fairly religious.” 


by Jan and Frank Jones 


Table 1. Per Cent Volunteering in Different Faith Table 2. Volunteers who Say they are very or fairly 
Communities, Canada, 1987 religious, expressed as a percentage of all volun- 
teers, Presbyterians and other Canadians, 1987 
How religious do you consider yourself to be? Type of volunteer Very/Fairly religious 
activity Presbyterians Other Canadians 
Religion Very/Fairly Not very (per cent of all volunteers) 
(per cent volunteering) All types 74.6 64.4 
Roman Catholic 24.8 17.4 Provide care, support 81.3 73.7 
Anglican 38.4 266 Food or other goods duty 81.3 75.8 
United Church 41.7 27.1 Board member, committee work 79.8 65.8 
Presbyterian 39.6 19.1 Consulting, office work 79.3 63.7 
Lutheran 33.5 19.4 Teaching or coaching 75.5 64.0 
Baptist 43.4 20.3 Driving 75.0 66.4 
Eastern Orthodox Se, 176 Organizing, supervising 74.0 64.0 
Jewish 33.0 30.6 Canvassing, campaigning 71.2 65.7 
Other 412 256 Educating, lobbying 71.4 63.4 
First aid, fire-fighting —* 59.4 
a a Wildlife, environment — 61.6 
Note: 19.5 per cent of those expressing no religious affiliation were Self-help groups cos 65.3 
volunteers. Other activities _—* 66.0 
*Estimate has high sampling variability. “Estimate has high sampling variability. 
Source: Statistics Canada’s Survey of Volunteer Activity, 1987. Source; Statistics Canada's Survey of Volunteer Activity, 1987. 
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Again, we expected the involve- 
ment in volunteering would vary by 
denomination, owing to differences in 
teaching, emphasis, encouragement 
and support among faith communities. 
This was also true. Presbyterians in 
the survey who were very or fairly re- 
ligious were highly involved as were 
United Church members, Anglicans, 
Baptists and members of other reli- 
gions: all in the 40 per cent range. Of 
the “not very religious” Presbyterians, 
only 19 per cent volunteered com- 
pared with a high of 32 per cent for 
“not very religious” Jews and a low of 
17 per cent for “not very religious” 
Roman Catholics. 

Presbyterians were involved in many volunteer activities. 
For each of these activities, we expected a higher percentage of 
the very or fairly religious Presbyterians would be involved in 
the activity compared with the corresponding percentage for all 
Presbyterians. This expectation was confirmed without excep- 
tion. Overall, the 59 per cent of Presbyterians who described 
themselves as very or fairly religious provided 75 per cent of 
all Presbyterian volunteers (Table 2). They provided over 80 
per cent of the volunteers in caring or support activities and 
food preparation or serving activities. Close to 80 per cent of 


Living Faith 


Every kind of work 
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We serve and love God 
by the service and love of creation 
especially the care of the needy. 


that is honest and serves others 
is a vocation from the Lord. 


Calling means the necessity 

to deny selfish ambition and desire 

in order to minister to others. 

In God’s service true freedom is to be found. 


— Living Faith 2.3.2, 2.3.3 


© Please Join Us As We Dedicate 
% This New Christian Community 


Private Independent Living - 115 Life Lease Suites 


the volunteers worked as board mem- 
bers or did committee work, and a 
similar percentage did office work, 
consulting or administrative duties. 
Even in the activities in which they 
were less involved, the very or fairly 
religious Presbyterians still provided a 
larger percentage of volunteers; for 
example, over 70 per cent of those 
canvassing, campaigning or volunteer 
driving. 

Of non-Presbyterians in Canada, a 
slightly smaller percentage said they 
were very or fairly religious: 56 per 
cent compared with 59 per cent of 
Presbyterians. However, this 56 per 
cent provided a larger share of volun- 
teers, more than 64 per cent overall (Table 2). Again, the mar- 
gin of difference was widest in the case of care or support, and 
food preparation or serving activities: the 56 per cent of other 
Canadians who were very or fairly religious provided well over 
70 per cent of the volunteers involved in these activities. 


Analytical Results of Interest 

We conducted an analysis to predict whether or not a Pres- 
byterian was volunteering in each kind of volunteer activity 
listed in Table 2, and in any kind of volunteering. Two of the 


Shepherd Village 


is proud to announce 


SHEPHERD. GARDENS 
Official Opening 


Friday May 14, 1999 
2:30 p.m. 
115 Bonis Avenue East 
Toronto 


affiliated with the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada 


For more information, please call us at 
Shepherd Village (416) 609-5700. 
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Knox 
Presbyterian Church 


St. Thomas, Ontario 


is searching for a Minister who: 


EXCELS in leading the worship service 

ENJOYS working with seniors 

ENCOURAGES youth and young adult programs 
EXHIBITS strong leadership skills 


You will be supported by: 


A wonderful Choir and excellent Music Director 
An active Session and Board 

A dedicated Congregation 

and full-time Staff 


Please contact: Rev. Terry Ingram, 
Interim Moderator 
862 Freele St., 


London, Ont. N6H 3P3 


Sunset 


The moment the sun sets — 
not darkness, 
but that exact moment 


when the intensity 
of light is suddenly 
gone from the sky — 


at that very moment 
birds cry out over the river 
as if calling to say 


that even we might 
discover something 
amazing 


come evening, 
if we'd listen, 
if we'd pay attention. 


— Michael S. Glaser 


most important predictors of volunteerism were being “very re- 
ligious”’ and “fairly religious.” Another important predictor was 
how busy one perceived oneself to be. Busier Presbyterians 
were more likely to be volunteers. Another important influence 
was the frequency of informal volunteering rather than through 
a volunteer organization. The more often Presbyterians volun- 
teered on an informal basis, the more likely they were to be 
volunteers. Unfortunately, we did not have the data needed to 
test whether or not home responsibilities were sacrificed in or- 
der to volunteer. Other statistically significant results of the 
analysis were, in decreasing order: 


* women were more likely to be volunteers than men 


¢ home owners were more likely to be volunteers than non- 
home owners 


* those “very satisfied” with their standard of living were 
more likely to be volunteers than those “somewhat satisfied” 
or “dissatisfied” 


¢ those describing their health as good were more likely to be 
volunteers than those who described their health as either 
fair or poor. 


The age range, education level, income group, region of res- 
idence, and whether or not one lived in a metropolitan area 
were less important predictors. [4 


Jan and Frank Jones attend St. Martin’s Anglican Church, Ottawa. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


a marvellous job in feeding, educating 
and caring for almost a thousand AIDS 
orphans. 

We also visited the Naming’azi Farm 
Training Centre developed by David and 
Miriam Barrie (volunteer missionaries of 
our church), the Mulanje Mission Hos- 
pital and the Theological College in 
Zomba — all are doing excellent work. 
St. Michael’s and All Angels, the beauti- 
ful Blantyre church designed and built 
by Rev. David Scott, a Church of Scot- 
land missionary, left an unforgettable 
impression. Rev. Glenn Inglis, synod 
program director of Church and Society, 
and his wife, Linda, are offering splendid 
service, as is Clara Henderson, the 
synod’s music consultant. 

Accompanied by the Moderator of the 
Synod of Livingstonia, we visited the 
renowned Livingstonia mission station in 
the north, ascending to it by a steep, 
winding and precipitous road. There, we 
visited the famous school founded for 
training teachers, pastors, health workers 
and skilled crafts workers. We toured the 
large church with a Livingstone memor- 
ial window and the hospital that desper- 
ately needs a volunteer doctor. (Is there 
a Canadian doctor who will answer 
this call?) The influence of Dr. Robert 
Laws, an ordained Scottish missionary 
doctor who went with the Livingstonia 
pioneers in 1875 and directed the work 
for the next 52 years, is evident and is 
another example of eminent Christian 
missionary service. He recruited David 
Kaunda, a pioneer preacher in Zambia 
and father of its first president, Kenneth 
Kaunda. 

We were privileged to visit the Ek- 
wendeni Hospital and to witness the fine 
work Dr. Mark Young is doing as super- 
visor of primary health care. This in- 
cludes nutrition and feeding programs 
for children, a malaria control program 
using mosquito bed nets for children and 
pregnant women, and an AIDS control 
program in which Pamela Young is in- 
volved. On the Sunday, I preached to a 
packed St. Andrew’s congregation of 
600 in Mzuza. We were chauffeured 
about by Rey. Heather Jones, schools 
chaplain for the synod. Two engineering 
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graduates, Bruce Hickling from Wood- 
bridge Church in Ontario and Kevin 
Savage from Morningside-High Park, 
Toronto, are working as volunteers, the 
former in the building program and the 
latter in a clean water program. 


Kenya 

The East Africa Scottish Mission, 
combining religious, medical, education- 
al and industrial work in a pattern in- 
spired by the example of Malawi, was 
established in 1891. Rev. David Clement 
Scott, the outstanding figure of the Blan- 
tyre mission, came in 1901 to lead the 
mission in Kikuyu. He built a beautiful 
church in the Scottish architectural style. 
Dr. Rick Allen, acting health co-ordina- 
tor, a missionary of our church, works 
out of the Kikuyu mission where there 
is a hospital, a pastoral institute and the 
first phase of a Presbyterian university. 
Allen gives skilled direction to a large 
church-wide HIV/AIDS preventive 
program and is a health consultant. 

As guests of the Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa, we visited a number of 
superb projects funded by PWS&D — 
including a business school for secre- 
taries, a pottery and weaving project in 
Eastleigh in Nairobi, a Maasai women’s 
beadwork project in Maasai country, the 
Hawa project for Nairobi street boys ini- 
tiated by Rev. Catherine Chalin, the 
Biberione Health Centre, St. Paul’s 
Theological College in Limuru where 
two Kenyans who studied at McGill now 
teach, and Tumutumu Hospital near Mt. 
Kenya where George Loom of the Town 
of Mount Royal volunteers in the hospi- 
tal. We also visited the offices of the 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa and 
the Africa Council of Churches where I 
led in worship and preached. 


Zimbabwe 

Our visit to Zimbabwe included sev- 
eral pleasant and informative days at the 
Eighth Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Harare. Yet, the highlight 
was a boat trip on the Zambesi River, ex- 
plored by Livingstone, and a view of the 
majestic Victoria Falls which he named 
in honour of Queen Victoria. It was there 


we saw the famous statue of Livingstone 
overlooking the falls. 

The Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa and the Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian are both vital, growing 
churches. It is our church’s privilege to 
be their mission partner. Despite gigantic 
problems, such as the lack of finances, 
massive government debts, poverty, in- 
adequate health care and the AIDS epi- 
demic, these churches are making a 
strong evangelistic and courageous so- 
cial witness. Did not Livingstone write: 
“Tt is true that missionaries have difficul- 
ties to encounter; but what great enter- 
prise was ever accomplished without 
difficulty?” 

We can be proud of and grateful for 
our missionaries and volunteers and the 
work they are doing in partnership with 
these churches. Through our support of 
Presbyterians Sharing... and PWS&D, 
the great missionary task that David 
Livingstone began continues. Soli Deo 
Gloria. 
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Knox, Burlington 


This friendly congregation serving 
downtown Burlington 
for over 150 years ... 


seeks experienced minister to lead 
in creating a life-renewing 
community of faith which meets 
the needs of a diverse and growing 
people through celebration in 
worship and compassion in service. 


Please send profiles to: 
Search Committee 
c/o Rev. David McInnis 
461 Elizabeth Street, 
Burlington, Ontario L7R 4B1 
Phone: (905) 333-3013 
Fax: (905) 333-4769 


Che Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Visit the Record online at 
www.presbycan.ca/record 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
KNOX PRESTON 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


¢ Commencing July 1999; one-year 
renewable contract 
Director of Music for a 250-family 
church with a pipe organ and grand 
piano 
11 a.m. Sunday service and Thursday 
evening choir rehearsal 


Please submit résumé by 

March 31, 1999 
Attention: Steve Jones 
Music Search Committee 
c/o Knox Preston Presbyterian Church 

132 Argyle St. N 

Cambridge, ON N3H 1P6 

Telephone: (519) 653-6691 

Fax: (519) 653-7194 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Respecting Your 


Elders 


Is it legal for duly ordained 
elders who are retired, on leave 
or who have transferred from 
another congregation to serve in 
the tasks of elders outside the 
session, such as overseeing an 
elder’s district or serving at Com- 
’ munion? 


First, a comment about the elder who has 
transferred from another congregation. 
Although it is true an elder is ordained 
for life, his or her membership in session 
is not automatically transferable from 
one congregation to another. Such a per- 
son needs to be elected by the congrega- 
tion of which he or she is now a member 
and called to active duty on its session. 
Unless so called to service, I would think 
it illegal for that person to serve in tasks 
specifically assigned to members of the 
session. Overseeing an elder’s district is 
one of them. After all, an elder who has a 
district and is accountable to session for 
the pastoral care of the membership may 
need to consult in camera with other 
members of session, and so forth. 

Next, we should take retirement from 
the obligations and privileges of elder- 
ship seriously. When an elder retires 
from active duty, that person is no longer 
an active elder serving on session. Hav- 
ing second thoughts after retiring, the 
elder may allow his or her name to stand 
again for nomination and be elected once 
again to active service. But a retired 
elder is no longer on the session and can- 
not serve in tasks legally assigned to 
members of session. Overseeing an 
elder’s district is one of them. We should 
allow those who are retired from active 
duty to enjoy their retirement. Mind you, 
there is always lots of other work such a 
person can do in the congregation. 


Tony Plomp 


Now, we look at the person who asks 
for a sabbatical or a leave of absence for 
a year or two. That is certainly possible; 
but, once again, we should take such de- 
cisions by individuals seriously and give 
them the true leave they have sought. 
Once off the active roll of session, even 
if only for a time, such a person should 
not be given tasks to do that are specif- 
ically assigned to members of session. 
Why grant leave to such a person and 
then use him or her by the “back door’? 
The elder who is on leave should not 
only be on leave from meetings (and 
who doesn’t enjoy being on leave from 
meetings?) but from all the duties that 
fall to being an elder. 

Can any of these people assist in serv- 
ing Communion? My view may be 
somewhat controversial and may appear 
to contradict the above. Serving Commu- 
nion is, traditionally, a task assigned to 
the session, but need not be exclusively 
so at all times and under all circum- 
stances. After all, once the elders have 
placed the Communion plate or tray into 
the hands of the people in the pew, we 
serve each other. I recall one service 
where, for a number of reasons, we 
found ourselves without the requisite 
number of elders to serve Communion 
efficiently. We called upon a retired 
elder to help us out, as well as a profess- 
ing member of the church who served in 
another leadership capacity in the con- 
gregation. It worked out fine, and no one 
complained. So, normally, session mem- 
bers assist in serving Communion. In my 
view, however, exceptions can be made 
in this matter. 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 4S3 
or e-mail: TONY_PLOMP @bc.sympatico.ca. 
Include your name and address for information. 
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PCC News 


Presbyterian minister honoured by South Korean government 


ev. Grace Myung Chun Kim of 

Toronto has been officially selected 
by the South Korean Consulate as the 
most outstanding citizen who has im- 
pacted Canadian society in a positive 
way. At a ceremony held at the South 
Korean Consulate in Toronto on January 
12, Consul General Dae Won Park pre- 
sented Grace with the Blue House 
Award. (The Blue House is the South 
Korean equivalent to the White House.) 


The award bore the signature of South 
Korean President Dae Jung Kim. 

Grace Kim is the founder and director 
of Korean-Canadian Family Ministries 
(KCFM), a ministry to seniors in the 
Toronto area. She has approximately 100 
volunteers working with her in reaching 
as many as 3,000 seniors a week. KCFM 
is supported by Presbyterians Sharing..., 
the Presbytery of Eastern Han-Ca, 
Korean churches and individuals. 


‘| South Korean 
Consul General 
Dae Won Park 
presents the 
Blue House 
Award to Rev. 
Grace Kim. (In 
the background 
is a portrait of 
President Dae 
Jung Kim.) 


Trust fund to support theological education 


rovisions in the wills of the late Dr. 

W. Stanford Reid and his wife, 
Priscilla, have resulted in the establish- 
ment of a substantial trust fund for the 
support of Reformed and Presbyterian 
theological education in Canada. The 
fund, to be known as the Priscilla and 
Stanford Reid Trust, will entertain ap- 
plications from individuals, congrega- 
tions, organizations and institutions for 
the purpose of promoting lectures, con- 
ferences, publications and other pro- 
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grams and projects that satisfy the ob- 
jectives of the trust. Applications from 
individuals for scholarships to support 
programs of theological education and 
research will also be invited. 

Stanford Reid was an ordained min- 
ister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, but his career was substantially 
directed toward academic research and 
teaching. He taught history at McGill 
University in Montreal from 1941 to 
1965 and, latterly, at the University of 


Presbyterians increase 
their sharing 
yeas Klassen, associate sec- 
retary for stewardship, the Life 
and Mission Agency, has announced 
that donations from congregations to 
Presbyterians Sharing... for 1998 to- 
talled $8,585,000, an increase of 
$91,000 over 1997. “I want to extend 
a warm thank-you to the many Can- 
adian Presbyterians for their contin- 
ued faithful support of the mission 
and ministries of our church,” said 
Klassen. “God has richly blessed us.” 


New associate secretary for 
worship and evangelism 


ev. James Czegledi began his new 
duties as associate secretary for wor- 
ship, evangelism and church growth, 
Life and Mission Agency, on February 1. 
He replaces Rev. Judee Archer Green. 
Czegledi comes to the church offices 
after having been the minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Whitby, Ontario, since 
1995. Over the past three years, St. An- 
drew’s has experienced a growth of over 
30 per cent. Prior to that, he was minister 
of Knollwood Park Church, London, 
Ontario, and associate minister of Orillia 
Church, Orillia, Ontario. He holds a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary, where his 
doctoral thesis focused on “Reaching 
Out to the Baby Boom Generation.” 


Guelph (Ontario) where he was found- 
ing chair of the Department of History 
in 1965. His published historical 
research focused on the Reformation 
and included a popular biography of 
John Knox entitled Trumpeter of God. 
Although formally retired, he engaged 
in theological and historical writing 
and research until his death on Decem- 
ber 28, 1996. Priscilla Reid died on 
June 2, 1997. 
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DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

¢ Communion Table Runners 

¢ Superfrontals 

¢ Fine Linens 

¢ Altar Ware 

¢ Plaques 

CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 

4 1550 O’Connor Drive 

AIR Ws Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


YOU 


can effectively 


HELP 


a very deprived 


NEEDY CHILD 


in INDIA’S large historic 
Dr. GRAHAM’s Homes 
Founded 1900 — 
caring, loving 


For quick details, write now to: 
Canadian Secretary, P.O. Box 2325, 
ST. MARY’S, Ontario N4X 1A2 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


ge Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc., and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 
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Other News 


St. Andrew’s Hall resident hopes to “soar on wings like eagles” 


ix years ago, Stephanie McClellan 

was on her way to the University of 
Guelph with her mind set on an educa- 
tion degree. Her plan was to become a 
physical education teacher for the deaf. 
After her first year at university, McLel- 
lan’s life changed drastically. She devel- 


Stephanie McClellan aboard her “eagle.” 


oped sudden adult onset rheumatoid 
arthritis and fibromyalgia. Within a 
week, she went from being an able- 
bodied athlete to needing assistance in 
every area of daily life. 

After seven months of undiagnosed 
pain and immobilization, McClellan was 
admitted to the Rheumatic Disease Unit 
of Chedoke-McMaster Hospital in 
Hamilton, Ontario, where she spent five 
months relearning basic life skills — 
dressing, tying her shoes, walking. 
Strengthened by the prayers and visits of 
friends and family, McClellan found per- 
sonal encouragement in the words of 
Isaiah: “Those who hope in the Lord will 
renew their strength, They will soar on 
wings like eagles.” It was then she began 
to feel a calling to hospital chaplaincy. 

After leaving the hospital, McClellan 
reintegrated herself into university life. 
Through her involvement in wheelchair 
sports and her work at the Centre for Stu- 
dents with Disabilities, she began to see 


more opportunities to advocate for 
people with disabilities. That led her to 
Vancouver, where she is currently study- 
ing for a Masters of Divinity degree at 
Regent College and candidacy in the or- 
dained ministry of the United Church. 

While bak Regent, McClellan 
lives and works as a 
community co-ordin- 
ator at St. Andrew’s 
Hall, a college of The 
Presbyterian Church 
in Canada at the Uni- 
versity of British Co- 
lumbia. The support 
and sponsorship of 
the staff and board of 
St. Andrew’s has 
been instrumental in 
making her newest 
dream a reality. 

On May 30, 1999, 
McClellan will leave 
Vancouver on a 
hand-propelled three- 
wheeled bicycle. 
Some three months later, she plans to ar- 
rive in Ottawa. Along the way, she hopes 
to increase awareness of the unique con- 
tributions people with disabilities can 
make to their communities. To this end, 
she would like to hold a workshop each 
night. 

McClellan’s goal is not to raise money 
as a legacy fund but, rather, to inspire 
churches to raise funds within their con- 
gregations to support people in their com- 
munities. She is, however, hoping for 
donations to help pay for the trip, with a 
significant proportion to be covered 
through “in-kind” gifts. Through the 
sponsorship of St. Andrew’s Hall, a char- 
itable number is available for tax receipts. 

Information on Stephanie McClel- 
lan’s “On Wings Like Eagles Tour” can 
be obtained by e-mail: smcclell@ 
interchange.ubc.ca, or from the tour’s 
office at 1103 Haist Street, Fonthill, 
Ontario LOS 1E2, or from the Web site at 
www.pz.com/on-eagles-wings. 
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Corrupt public officials 
face expulsion from 
Nigerian churches 

igerian church leaders, under the 
N auspices of the nation’s main ecu- 
menical organization, the Christian 
Association of Nigeria (CAN), have 
declared that Christian public officials 
who are found to be corrupt will be 
expelled from their churches. The de- 
claration follows reports that the nation’s 
former head of state, the late General 
Sani Abacha, his family and close asso- 
ciates, had “looted” huge sums of money 
from the national treasury. 

“The interest of Nigeria must be para- 
mount in our minds now, and we must 
all be involved in building it,” Dr. Sun- 
day Mbang, CAN’s national president 
and head of the Methodist Church of 
Nigeria, told a press conference in 
Lagos, Nigeria’s largest city. “We have 
made up our minds that anyone who 
goes to government to serve people but 
rather chooses to serve himself shall be 
excommunicated from our fold. It is as 
serious as that,” Mbang said. (EN/) 


Stewardship conference 
an ecumenical affair 
Ste of Canadian and Amer- 
ican churches is hosting the North 
American Stewardship Conference, to be 
held in Toronto June 23-26. Guest speak- 
ers and workshop leaders come from a 
wide spectrum: from Canadian humorist 
Charlie Farquharson (a.k.a. Don Herron) 
to Art Van Seters, principal of Knox 
College, Toronto, and John Westerhoff, 
director of the Institute for Pastoral 
Studies in Atlanta, Georgia. 

More than 40 workshops featuring a 
host of stewardship-related issues are 
scheduled. Art Van Seters will speak 
about “Faith and Money” and lead a 
plenary workshop on “Preaching Stew- 
ardship.” Other workshop leaders will 
come from Lutheran, Reformed, Roman 
Catholic and United churches 

The conference is sponsored by The 
Canadian Interchurch Stewardship Com- 
mittee and The Ecumenical Stewardship 
Centre. 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. 
English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates * Long-Life Bulbs 
95 Ashley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 

MIL (905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 
Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 


INCOME TAX SAVINGS! 


Make sure you pay your fair share 
— and no more! 


We understand income tax and can usually save 
you money — honestly and fairly. 


Tax preparation by a clergy spouse, a tax 
specialist for 15 years. 


Clergy and lay clients across Canada. 


Personal, clergy, seniors, business, farming, 
rentals, salespeople, etc. 


Paul Vincett, RR 5, Georgetown, 
Ontario L7G 4S8. (905) 873-9145 


“T had no idea the refund would be this high. 
Now we can pay for our vacation 
and actually bank the rest. 
Are you sure we pay you enough?” 
Clergy client, Western Canada, 1998 


OPERA ATEERPE 
PRESENTS 


Fat 


G. EF HANDEL'S 
THE RESURRECTION 


March 31 - April 3 
Jane Mallett Theatre 
/ (416) 366-7723 


Chubb Insurance 
Company of Canada C9) 


CHUBB AIR CANADA 


_ LOTR RB 


Ryde Lake 
Camp 


A summer 
experience at 

Ryde, a CGIT 

and EXPLORER 
camp, is very special. 


Campers have the opportunity to meet 
new friends, learn new skills, join in 
fun-filled activities, enjoy nature and 

experience God’s love through a camp 

program which is based on CGIT and 
Explorer purposes and values each 
individual camper. 


All girls welcome, ages 8-17 years 
Located near Gravenhust 

One- and two-week periods in July: 
$225 per week 

Also, family camping from July 25 to 
August 15 


For information and applications: 
Julie Kekewich, Camp Registrar, 
50 Merryfield Dr., Scarborough, Ont. 
M1P 1J9 (416) 752-5656 


Accredited member of 
Ontario Camping Association 


We are celebrating the 


150th Anniversary of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Tillsonburg, Ontario 
April 18, 1999, || a.m. service 
Anniversary speaker: 
Dr. William Klempa 
Dinner: 5 p.m. Tickets available. 
Contact Rev. Robert Shaw 
(Office) 519-842-8665 
(Home) 519-842-7176 


“CAN GOD BE 
TRUSTED?” 


A one-day theological conference at 


Trinity Presbyterian Church 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Toronto 
Monday, April 26, 1999 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Guest Lecturer 


Dr. John G. Stackhouse Ur. 


Regent College, Vancouver 


To register, or for more information, 
phone (416) 233-8591 


Organizing Committee: 
Dr. Clyde Ervine, 
Dr. Stephen Farris, Dr. John Vissers 
and Dr. Stanley Walters 


NEWS 


WCC protests after attack on Kenyan environmentalist 


he World Council of Churches 

(WCC) is protesting to Kenyan 
authorities about an attack by security 
guards on a leading Kenyan environ- 
mentalist, Professor Wangari Maathai, 
who has been closely associated with 
the activities of the WCC. Kenyan 
church leaders, including the Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa, Jesse Kamau, and the United 
Nations secretary general, Kofi Annan, 


News Scan 


Popular Canadian evangelist 
dies at 56 

Terry Winter, a popular Canadian evan- 
gelist best known for his weekly televi- 
sion broadcast, The Terry Winter Show, 
died suddenly on December 10 from a 
brain hemorrhage. The Terry Winter 
Show, broadcast on 28 major television 
stations to one million viewers, featured 
interviews with guests who articulated 
the Christian faith. 

“His heart and focus was Canada,” 
said longtime friend Brian Stiller, presi- 
dent of Tyndale College and Seminary. 
“He had no interest in kingdom-build- 
ing. His life was Kingdom-seeking.” 
(Source: Christian Week) 


Minister asks for 
_explanation for ‘Jesus-less’ 
memorial service 
Rey. Carolyn Nicholson, a United 
Church minister in Glen Margaret, 
Nova Scotia, is trying to find out why 
she was denied the right to read from 
the New Testament or to mention Jesus 
during a September 9 service to com- 
memorate the 229 people killed in the 
Swiss Air Flight 11 crash off Peggy’s 
Cove. Following the air disaster, 
Nicholson spent two days at Peggy’s 
Cove with the families of the victims. 
When asked to say the blessing and 
opening prayer at a memorial service, 
_ She was eager to do so. However, a rep- 
resentative of the protocol office told 
her that no references to Christ and no 
New Testament readings were permit- 
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have also expressed deep concern over 
the incident. 

Maathai, founder and co-ordinator of 
Kenya’s Green Belt movement, suffered 
serious head injuries when she was at- 
tacked on January 8 by security guards 
as she and several other people tried to 
replant trees at Karura forest, near the 
Kenyan capital of Nairobi. The tree- 
planting was a protest against en- 
croachment on the forest by real estate 


ted. Nicholson said she had to choose 
“between my integrity as a Christian 
minister or my desire to offer comfort to 
the families and the people of my faith 
who attended the service.” Following 
the service, she sent a letter to the Prime 
Minister’s office asking for an explana- 
tion. Four months later, she received a 
reply. A letter from the Prime Minister 
said the decision was not made by any 
representative of the government. A let- 
ter from the deputy chief of protocol 
said he was “very sorry” his “intention 
the service be all-inclusive ... may have 
been misconstrued.” (Sources: Calgary 
Sun and The United Church Observer.) 


Oswald Hoffman 

elected to hall of fame 

Dr. Oswald Hoffman, a pioneer in reli- 
gious broadcasting, has been inducted 
into the National Religious Broadcast- 
ers (NRB) Hall of Fame. The NRB, rep- 
resenting more than 1,000 radio and 
television stations, program producers 
and other individuals in the United 


States, presents its Hall of Fame award 


annually to an individual who, for a sig- 
nificant period of time, has made an 
outstanding contribution to the field of 
Christian broadcasting. From 1955 until 
his retirement in 1988, Hoffman served 
as the speaker on the weekly radio 
program The Lutheran Hour. 


English thieves welcome 
churches’ open door policy — 
English churches, with a long tradition 


j lj) j during a broadcast on the Chr 
_ Broadcasting Network the day : aft 


developers, politicians and senior gov- 
ernment officials. 

Opposition politicians, foreign envir- 
onmentalists and journalists were among 
those injured in the incident. According 
to press reports, the protesters were 
beaten by more than 200 guards, some of 
whom were armed with bows and 
arrows, clubs, metal bars and swords. 
Maathai spent several days in hospital. 
(ENI) 


of keeping their doors open during day- 
light hours, are suffering from a crime 
wave which is hitting at least a third of 
all Anglican churches every year. After 
a national conference last week, Angli- 
can dioceses are now planning to fight 
back with a “Church Watch” scheme 
involving volunteers who will watch 
over the vulnerable churches and who 
will have a hotline telephone link to the ‘ 
police. The Church of England owns 
the country’s medieval churches, many 
of them housing valuable sacred 
objects. Another concern is that 30 
per cent of claims to the main insurer 
for Anglican churches are for arson. | 
(END) : 


Clinton receives reluctant 
pat on back 7 
American television evangelist Pat” 
Robertson, one of President Bill Clin- 
ton’s most vociferous opponents and an 

early advocate for his removal from of- 

fice, has suggested Clinton’s Senate 
trial “might as well’ end because of the 
president’s continued political popul 
ity. Robertson, a former Republican 
presidential candidate and a leading 
conservative Christian leader, said Clin- _ 
ton had “hit a home run” during his 
State of the Union speech on January : 
19. That speech reportedly boosted the 
president’s public approval ratings to 76 
per cent, Robertson made his remarks 


State of the Union address. (END) 
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GENERATION Y 


When Adversity Comes 


hurt my knees in soccer. Both of 

them, in alternating years. They take 

turns getting reinjured. 

And, yes, I whine about them. Prob- 
ably, a lot. More, at least, than any of my 
friends want to hear, I’m sure. I hate not 
being able to do something because I’m 
afraid my knee is going to give out. 
When I do hurt them again, I get ex- 
tremely crabby extremely fast. And I feel 
very sorry for myself. 

But I can still walk and run. If I do 
my physiotherapy exercises, I should be 
able to play most sports again without 
reinjury. I’ve really got nothing to com- 
plain about. 

A friend of mine lost the use of his 
right arm in a motorcycle accident. I 
never asked if he was right-handed be- 
fore the accident, but I assume he was. 
He can still do some things — prop a 
dish against his hip, or hold steady a jar 
he’s opening with his other hand — but 
not much. He mostly tries to hide his in- 
firmity, using his left hand to put his 
right one casually on his knee while no 
one is looking, for example. 

I’ve got nothing to complain about. 

But, on one level, 
telling people this 
doesn’t help. Knowing 
that someone else has 
it worse doesn’t make 
my knees hurt any less. 
Knowing that someone 
else can’t walk or can’t 
see doesn’t take away 
the pain of my friend’s 
right arm. Knowing 
that some people have 
lost entire families 
doesn’t ease the loss of 
a loved one for some- 
one else. 

On another level, 
though, watching what 
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other people do with their infirmities 
does help. 

My friend is a musician. He used to 
play guitar. A piano he cannot use sits in 
his room. I never asked, and cannot 
imagine, the emotional pain he must 
have gone through in addition to the 
physical pain after his 
arm was injured. If I 
couldn’t play sports any 
more because of my 
knees, I wouldn’t be hap- 
py; but, mostly, it would 
simply give me anexcuse BY 
not to exercise. If I lost 
my eyesight, though, and couldn’t read 
or write any more, I would lose my life 
— the life I have built, the life I know. 

My friend now plays flutes he makes 
himself (I have no idea how he makes 
them). I’ve never seen anything like 
them before. They are wooden, with only 
a few holes. Some have dried gourds at 
the top which create resonance. Some 
have a drone flute, like a bagpipe, while 
the tune is played on the other flute. 
They all have personalities and names; 
one even has a face. 

My friend plays them 
by propping up his right 
arm to make use of what 
little movement it still 
has. He changes pitch not 
only by covering or un- 
covering holes but also 
by blowing harder or 
softer (when you blow 
hard on a recorder, it 
jumps an octave). Some- 
times, he plays them one- 
handed and uses his other 
hand to play a drum. 

He draws on early 
Mediterranean instru- 
ments from North Africa 
and Provence as models 


Kathy Cawsey 


when making his. The music he plays 
probably has the same influences — folk 
tunes and lively dance songs. 

So, not only has my friend discovered 
an instrument he could play after his in- 
jury (a trumpet would do as well), he 
now creates music out of the ordinary, 
with a historical and 
cultural background that 
is fascinating. I doubt 
anyone else in the world 
makes instruments or 
music quite as he does. 

One of my high school 
teachers lost both of her 
grown-up sons in an accident. My mind 
shies away from even imagining what 
she and her husband must have gone 
through. Her husband is a French profes- 
sor who was in Bayeux, France, when he 
heard about the accident. He had been 
working on a replica of the Bayeux tap- 
estry; and, in the years after the accident, 
he recreated the entire tapestry. It stretch- 
es around a room about the size of a 
church sanctuary. The only change from 
the original, aside from the re-creation of 
a part that was irreparably damaged, was 
the addition of the names of his sons and 
the date of their deaths. 

Telling people that someone else has 
it worse rarely helps; it simply adds guilt 
to the pain already being experienced. 
But looking at the things of beauty, the 
miracles people create out of their bro- 
ken lives ... few things are more inspir- 
ing. Or humbling. 

God grant me the grace to make 
miracles in my life, even a fraction as 
wondrous. fq 


Kathy Cawsey, a member of Knox Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., is studying at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Write to Kathy at: Middle Common 
Room, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, England 
OX2 6QA; by e-mail at kathleen.cawsey @ 
Imh.ox.ac.uk. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


4 THE CONGREGATION OF Central Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., was happy to see last year’s Lenten project 
amount to a hill of beans. During Lent, members collected 
loonies and toonies to pay for the cost of growing two acres 
of soybeans on land donated by Jim Watson. The soybeans 
were then donated to the Canadian Foodgrains Bank. Pic- 
tured are some of the members of Central on their way to 
view the project during the congregation’s “Beans in Hope 
Project” corn roast. 


CASCANTE of 
Iglesia El Divino 
Salvador, Calle 
Blancos, Costa Rica, 
was a special guest 
at an intergenera- 
tional service of 
thanksgiving held at 
Knox Church, Cal- 
gary, Oct. 11. He is 
pictured with Rev. 
Murdo Marple, min- 
ister of Knox, a part- 
ner church of the 
Costa Rican congre- 
gation. 


A NEW BAPTISMAL FONT was dedicated by Rev. Gordon 

Hastings at St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, Uxbridge, Ont., 

Nov. 22. The font is in memory of the parents of John and 
=7 Ruth Pellis, and was designed and built by John, a 

by profession. 


7 


cabinetmaker 


TWO STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS were recently 
dedicated at St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, Ont. The Resurrec- 
tion Lamb (pictured) and The 
Eagle were given in memory 

of Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Cameron by family members. 


THE PASTORAL CARE COMMITTEE of St. Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon, recently 
held a special worship service for shut-in members, followed by lunch provided by the 
Women’s League. Pictured at one table are (L to R): Nora Hogg, Vera Forde, 
Viola Martin, Nan Morden and May Hislop. 


i 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF West Point Church, P.E.I., 
honoured Marie Phillips for her continued contribution to 
the life of the congregation. Marie has served as church or- 
ganist for more than 50 years. She is pictured (centre) during 
a presentation by clerk of session Ruth Maclsaac (left) and 
elder MaryLou Rogers on behalf of the congregation. 


ST ANDREW’S CHURCH, Richmond, Ont., celebrated its 
175th anniversary in 1998 with several special events 
throughout the year. The anniversary service was held Oct. 4, 
with Rev. William Klempa the guest speaker. Following the ser- 
vice, the children of the church school planted a time capsule to 
be opened 25 years later. The anniversary supper was held Oct. 
23, with the meal provided by members of St. John’s Anglican 
Church, Richmond. Pictured at the planting of one of two maple 
trees during an old-home weekend in August are (L to R): Lola 
Sample, who was baptized at St. Andrew’s and attended there un- 
til her marriage; Lilly Knox, a longtime member of the congrega- 
tion and the WMS; Evelyeen Reid, a former church school teacher 
and wife of former minister Rev. Newton Reid. 


A memorial service was held for John 
Cameron Robson at Queen Street East 
Church, Toronto, on November 12. 
Robson, a well-known Presbyterian 


minister and social activist, served at 
TOM SHILCOCK, organist Queen Street East Church for 33 years. 


and choir director at Knox He died on September 23, 1998. 
Church, Oakville, Ont., has 


received an associateship from 
the Royal School of Church 
Music (RSCM) in Surrey, 
England. The honorary diploma 
recognizes his service as chair 
of the Niagara and Southwest- 
ern Branch of the RSCM. He is 
only the sixth Canadian to 
receive the honour. 


THE YOUTH GROUP 
OF St. Paul’s Church, 
Simcoe, Ont., sponsored a 
pot-luck supper to raise money 
for the Francisco Coll School 
located near the Guatemala 
City dump. On the 10th an- 
niversary of Rev. John Cruick- 
shank’s ministry at St. Paul’s, 
the group took him hostage at 
the end of the Nov. 1 worship 
service and handed out a 
ransom note demanding 
everyone come to the supper 
that evening. The $1,300 
raised in “ransom money” 
ensured John’s release. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, 
Ont, recently honoured its min- 
ister, Rev. James R. Dickey, on the 
occasion of his receiving a Doctor 
of Divinity degree (honoris causa) 
from The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. Pictured with him is clerk 
of session Jennifer MacLean, who 
presented a cheque from the con- 
gregation toward the purchase of a 
new clerical robe. 
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A PICTURE FRAME OF FLOWERS was received by 
the congregation of First Church, New Westminster, 
B.C., recently. The flower arrangements were provided 
from the garden of elder Dr. Olive Sinclair for the sanc- 
tuary each Sunday and were photographed by 
Grace Calhoun. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Bethel Church, Pictou Landing, N.S., 
celebrated its 125th anniversary last year. As part of the celebrations, 
presentations were made to three senior members of the congregation who 
had a parent or parents who were charter members of the church. Pictured 
(L to R) are: Rev. Paul A. Brown, senior members Fernie MacPherson, 
Muriel Sproull, Gladys MacKay and clerk of session Bill MacPherson. 


THE PRES- 
BYTERY OF 
SUPERIOR made 
history at its Nov- 
ember 1998 meet- 
ing when it elected 
Margaret (Peggy) 
Graham (right) as 
its first lay modera- 
tor. With her is the 
new clerk, Beth 
Stewart, also a 
layperson. 


“ST. ANDREW’S ON PARADE?’ was the 
name of the float entered in the Burk’s Falls, 
Ont., Christmas parade by the congregation 
of St. Andrew’s Church. The float piped 
Christmas carols over the sound system, 
#7 while shepherds tended a flock of 
children dressed in sheep’s clothing. 


A NEW PULPIT BIBLE (Good News Bible) 
was presented to the congregation of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont., in memory of 
Elsie Hiuser by her husband, Cecil Hiuser, and 
members of the family. Pictured (L to R) are: 
(back row) David, Ronald, Cecil Jr. and Timothy 
Hiuser; (middle row) Charlene, Amy, Valerie 
and Ken Hiuser, and Rev. Craig Cribar; (front 
row) Ryan and Cecil Hiuser. 
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THE CHURCH SCHOOL STUDENTS of 
Knox Church, St. Catharines, Ont., learned 
about the Festival of Booths when they built the 
booth pictured behind them and took part in arts, 
crafts, decorating and food preparation. 


LILLIAN SORENSON, the longest serving member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Flin Flon, Man., celebrated her 97th birthday last year. 


BARBARA EDMONDS, an elder of Petawawa Church, 

Petawawa, Ont., is pictured (right) with medical missionaries 
Dr. James and Dr. Rosemarie Gilbert of Pembroke, Ont., fol- 
lowing the presentation of a $1,100 cheque toward their mis- 
sion to the Presbyterian hospital in Chagora, Kenya. The 
congregation raised the money as its fall mission project. 


RON AND BERNICE MARTIN reaffirmed 
their marriage vows during a regular worship 
service at lona Church, North York, Ont. 
The ceremony was a surprise to most of the 
congregation except for Rev. Jim Biggs and 
7 members of the women’s group who 
supplied a cake for the occasion. 


A RENEWAL FELLOWSHIP DAY was held at Knox Church, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., last November. “The Future Church: 2000 and 
Beyond” was the topic covered by special guest Rev. Neal Mathers. 
Workshops were led by Rev. Hugh Appel, Rev. Chuck Congram and 
Rev. Calvin Brown. The Knox Praise Team led the participants in 
music. Pictured (L to R) are Hugh Appél, Calvin Brown, Chuck 
Congram and Neal Mathers. 
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Film / Audio 
reviewed by Heather Chappell 


The Prince of Egypt (DreamWorks 
Pictures, 1998). 


In 1994, Jeffrey Katzenberg, Steven 
Spielberg and David Geffen were dis- 
cussing their plans and ambitions for 
their new studio venture, DreamWorks. 
They listed the criteria they believed nec- 
essary for a great animated film: it would 
have to be a powerful allegory that 
people could relate to in our time, in- 
clude extraordinary situations to moti- 
vate strong emotional journeys, show the 
wonderful quality of the human spirit 
and good triumphing over evil, and use 
music as a compelling story-telling ele- 
ment. And, then, the idea came to them: 
why not tell the story of Moses? 

And so they do. And it works. Beauti- 
fully. 

The film-makers wanted to be “faith- 
ful to the text without always being lit- 
eral — to embrace the themes and the 
fundamental aspects of the story as they 
are presented in the Bible.” Both histor- 
ical and artistic licence has been taken 
(much of the film focuses on the relation- 
ship between Moses and his fictitious 
half-brother Rameses, who later be- 


Left to right: Tzipporah ( 


comes Pharaoh; Moses is found and 
raised by Pharaoh’s wife, not daughter; 
Aaron plays a minor role while Miriam 
is given an important role). Still, the ba- 
sic story remains intact, and it is told re- 
spectfully and rendered lovingly. 

Traditional and computer animation is 
used in this movie, allowing for both 
careful individual characterization and 
spectacular special effects. The three 
miracle sequences alone (the Burning 
Bush, the Plagues/Angel of Death and 
the parting of the Red Sea) are well 
worth the admission price. There is also 
a stunning dream scene in which hiero- 
glyphs come to life and move along the 
walls, depicting the oppression and 
murder of the Israelites. 

Despite its medium, this is a movie 
intended for adults. It is not candy-coat- 
ed Disney fare. The subject matter is 
heavy and there is little comic relief. 
There are some frightening scenes of 
plagues, death and oppression. However, 
children should be encouraged to see this 
film. It breathes new life into the Exodus 
story and humanizes Moses as a man 
who must come to terms with his past, 
his heritage and his faith. It also encour- 
ages questions and creates a desire to 
know more about the story. And it is a 


Michelle Pfeiffer), Moses (Val Kilmer), Miriam (Sandra Bullock) and 


Aaron (Jeff Goldblum) lead the Hebrews out of Egypt. 
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Address Change: 
Please note, the address for Rev. Neil 
J. McLean, author of Gems From the 


Bible (Reviews, Jan. ’99 Record), has 
changed to: 49 Colby St., Sydney, 
N.S BIPSP9: 


refreshing change to see a movie with 
biblical values amid the usual Holly- 
wood fodder. Go see this movie. You 
won’t be disappointed. 


The Prince of Egypt (CDs produced 
by Buster and Shavoni, 1998). 


If you are looking for the soundtrack for 
DreamWorks Pictures’ The Prince of 
Egypt, be warned: there is more than one 
CD, and only one contains music from 
the film. In a unique marketing strategy, 
the music from The Prince of Egypt ex- 
tends beyond what is heard in the movie 
itself. For the first time, three distinctly 
different albums have been produced in 
support of one film — the soundtrack 
plus two “inspired by” compilations. 

The Prince of Egypt — Soundtrack 
features music from the film, including 
the song “When You Believe,” a much- 
hyped duet performed by Whitney Hous- 
ton and Mariah Carey. Other songs on 
the album are performed by the movie’s 
main voice actors, including Michelle 
Pfeiffer, Ralph Fiennes, Steve Martin, 
Martin Short and critically acclaimed 
Israeli singer Ofra Haza. 

The Prince of Egypt — Nashville is a 
compilation of songs performed by such 
country artists as Reba McIntire, Vince 
Gill and Randy Travis. 

The Prince of Egypt — Inspirational 
brings together a number of top-selling 
pop, urban and gospel artists including 
Boyz II Men, Jars of Clay, DC Talk and 
Brian McKnight. The songs tell the story 
of Moses from different perspectives. 
For example, CeCe Winans sings “The 
River,” a plea from Moses’ mother to 
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keep her son safe as she sets him in the 
river, and Donnie McClurkin’s “I Am” 
has God speaking to Moses from the 
burning bush. 

I preferred the Soundtrack songs to 
those on the /nspirational CD — they 
seem more accessible. However, I did 
enjoy DC Talk’s rendition of “My Deliv- 
erer’ (co-written by Rich Mullins/Mitch 
McVicker) and Jars of Clay’s “Every- 
thing in Between.” If you like modern 
Christian pop and gospel music, then this 
CD is for you. If you are looking for 
music from the film, then make sure you 
pick up the soundtrack. 


Heather Chappell is program assistant, 
Stewardship and Education for Mission, Life 
and Mission Agency. 


Two Books on Henri Nouwen 
reviewed by Gunar Kravalis 


Henri Nouwen: A Restless Seeking 
for God by Jurjen Beumer (Cross- 
road, 1998, $25.50). 


This book is a good general introduction 
to the life and work of Henri Nouwen. 
That being said, I confess 
I experienced more than a 
few frustrations in reading 
it. The publisher states this 
is an authorized biography 
of Henri Nouwen by a 
man who knew him well 
over a 10-year period. In 
fact, the biographical sec- 
tion makes up less than 
half the total length of his 
work and tells little of 
surprise. 
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Mariah Carey (left) and Whitney Houston perform “When 
You Believe” from the Prince of Egypt soundtrack. 


Henri J. M. Nouwen 


Beumer claims in the intro- 
duction that he wants to write a 
biography of Henri Nouwen, 
not a hagiography. Unfortu- 
nately, hagiography is precise- 
ly what we get. Although 
Henri’s foibles and emotional 
problems were documented in 
his books and well-known to 
his many friends, Beumer 
barely mentions Henri’s per- 
sonal demons and gives no in- 
sight into their basis. I came 
away from this book feeling I knew less 
about Henri after reading the biographi- 
cal section, compared to the knowledge I 
gained from the privilege of knowing 
him personally. 

In the second half, dealing with the 
work of Henri Nouwen, there are some 
useful observations as to how Christians 
in his home country of Holland regard 
him; but, in general, Beumer avoids 
making any meaningful critique of 
Nouwen’s thought. 


Sabbatical Journey: The Diary of 
His Final Year by Henri J. M. 
Nouwen (Crossroad, 1998, $31.75). 


Sabbatical Journey chronicles the final 
year of Henri Nouwen’s life. He made 
his last entry three weeks before his 
death on September 21, 1996. His death 
occurred in Holland, the result of a mas- 
sive heart attack. While I did not find the 
book an especially profound work, I 
found it poignant reading, at least partly 
because I developed heart disease the 
previous summer. 

The Daybreak community had insist- 
ed Henri take the sabbat- 
ical in order to rest and 
concentrate on his writing. 
Instead of writing and rest- 
ing, Henri spent his sabbat- 
ical travelling and meeting 
nearly a thousand individu- 
als all over North America 
and Europe. He crammed 
writing in between count- 
less personal engagements. 
It is upsetting to read of 
him complaining how ex- 
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St. Andrew’s 
Warkworth/Hastings 


Neighbouring communities only 20 minutes 
apart — one in beautiful Northumberland Hills 
and the other on the scenic Trent Waterway. 


Seeking a caring, dedicated minister who will 
appreciate the benefits of rural living. 


Friendly multigenerational congregations 
Many ecumenical and community events 
Good future growth potential 


Contact: Rev. Roger Millar 
Interim Moderator (705) 639-5846 


BURNS CHURCH 
ASHBURN, ONTARIO 


celebrates the 150th Anniversary 
of the congregation’s founding 
1849-1999. 

Special monthly events are planned. 
Anniversary Sunday is October 17, 1999. 
For further information: 

(905) 655-8509 (905) 655-4825 


$T. JOHN'S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
WHITE ROCK, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


St. John’s is seeking an Assistant 
Minister whose principal concern will 
be to develop and lead a ministry to 
youth and young families. 


White Rock/South Surrey is a growing 
suburban community where the 
proportion of younger families and 
youth is increasing. St. John’s is the 
only Presbyterian church serving this 
area of the Lower Mainland. 


For job description, congregational 
profile and other information, please 
contact the Interim Moderator: 
Rev. J. W. Mills, 6841 Holly Park Drive, 
Delta, B.C. V4K 4T2 
Telephone: (604) 940-9154 
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hausted he is and yet never seeking med- 
ical attention. It is eerie and, at times, 
heart-breaking to hear him talk of how he 
would like his funeral to be done, what he 
and a friend will speak of in five years, 
whether he will live long enough to con- 
duct the wedding of the baby he recently 
baptized, and making plans and appoint- 
ments we know he will never keep. 

Henri’s diary contains many interest- 
ing observations and insights that will 
enrich the reader. We also gain a fascin- 
ating picture of how Henri interacted 
with a wide variety of people, particular- 
ly his family, childhood friends and 
Father Laurent. This is Henri in a truly 
human, personal light. Readers will find 
no great, famous last words or insights 
from Henri Nouwen. Sabbatical Journey 
simply records the busy, passionate life 
of Henri Nouwen soon before he was 
taken from us — a life with all its gems 
and warts. His human life is now ended 
but, along with all the rest of the commu- 
nion of the saints, he is still imparting 
life and truth to all who seek them. 


Gunar Kravalis is the minister of Burns 
Church, Milverton, and North Mornington 
Church in Ontario. 


Becoming Human by Jean Vanier 
(House of Anansi, 1998, $16.95). 
Reviewed by Wayne A. Holst. 


When this reviewer first heard Jean 
Vanier speak, it was to an ecumenical 
group of idealistic students and their 
friends 30 years ago. Much has changed 
over three decades; but, in a true sense, 
Vanier and his message have not. He has 
only become more seasoned and experi- 
enced in his understanding of basic faith, 
the importance of the poor and the impli- 
cations of all this for people in the “real 
world.” Back then, he was sketching his 
views to a group of Christians soon after 
Vatican II. Now, his content and the na- 
ture of his audience have expanded con- 
siderably. He quotes from the Koran and 
the Dalai Lama to amplify insights from 
Jesus. He is more quietly confident to 
share truth as he understands it with 
postmoderns searching for meaning. 


Vanier was invited to give the presti- 
gious 1998 CBC Massey Lecture Series. 
That offered him an audience he would 
not normally reach. Becoming Human is 
essentially the text of his talks. The five 
lectures (on “Loneliness,” “Belonging,” 
“From Exclusion to Inclusion: A Path of 
Healing,” “The Path to Freedom” and 
Forgiveness’) are vintage Vanier, but 
with a difference. His message seeks to 
confront, on its own turf, the secular pen- 
chant for personal and societal renewal 
through pragmatic and rational restructur- 
ing rather than by means of a profound 
spiritual change in the human heart. 

Two parallel streams permeate this 
series: the personal and the societal need 
for healing and hope. Experience has 
taught the author that the latter is 
interdependent with the former. “A 
changed person can change society” is 
his nuanced and repeated message. He 
also makes it radically clear that “society 
must change its basic priorities to include 
and integrate the individual in all his or 
her variety and difference.” 

“Becoming human” in community is 
not so much a matter of acquiring know- 
ledge, power and status — the normal 
way to success — as of focusing on hu- 
man essentials and the heart which he 
calls “the powerhouse of love.” Welcom- 
ing a few people who are different to be- 
come friends can start to change society. 
This is the way of the heart. 

Reading this book will challenge any 
reader to a profound reassessment of val- 
ues. Vanier’s insights are as poignant for 
growing numbers outside organized reli- 
gion as they are for church people strug- 
gling to locate faith in a rapidly changing 
world. 


Wayne A. Holst is a lecturer at the University 
of Calgary. He was a Lutheran pastor, mis- 
sionary and church executive for 25 years 
and his current work focuses on the compar- 
ative spirituality of indigenous peoples and 
cross-cultural awareness. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Do not send pay- 


ment with order. An invoice will follow. Please 
include name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 301. 
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DEATHS 

BUTCHER, REV. DR. WILFRED F., in his 
91st year, on June 27, 1998. Born in Suf- 
folk, England; graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba and Knox College. He 
served Presbyterian churches in St. John’s, 
Nfld.; Medicine Hat, Alta.; Fort Erie, New 
Liskeard, Ont.; St. Andrew’s Church, Que- 
bec City. RCAF padre with bomber com- 
mand in England and Italy. General 
Secretary of the Canadian Council of 
Churches 1964-67. In his retirement, he 
served as assistant minister of Hopedale 
Presbyterian Church, Oakville, Ont., and 
Glenview Church, Toronto, and was min- 
ister emeritus of Glebe Church, Toronto. 

MacLEAN, REV. RANDOLPH DOUGLAS, 
died peacefully in his sleep on January 13, 
1999, in New Glasgow, N.S. Born May 1, 
1915, in North Sydney, N.S., he was the 
son of the late Margaret (MacKenzie) and 
Neil MacLean. Predeceased by his beloved 
wife of 50 years, Ruth C. MacLeod, and by 
his brother Alex and sister Mary. Survived 
by daughter Iris Marriott (and her husband 
Gordon) of Bradford, Ont.; daughter Rev. 
lona MacLean (and husband Rev. Glenn 
Cooper) of Pictou, N.S.; granddaughter 
Shannon (Marriott) Lee and her husband 
Rick of Stroud, Ont.; grandson Thom Mar- 
riott of Stratford, Ont; and great-grandson 
Mason Thomas Lee. A graduate of Dal- 
housie University (BA); The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal (BD); and the Atlantic 
School of Theology (M.Th.). Ordained to 
the ministry of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in 1941; churches served were St. 
Andrew’s, Moncton, N.B.; Montague pas- 
toral charge, P.E.I.; St. Andrew’s, Hunting- 
don, P.Q.; St. Andrew’s, Belleville, Ont.; St. 
James (Pollock), Glasgow, Scotland; and 
Knox, Halifax. Retired to Boularderie, Cape 
Breton. After retirement, served as interim 
minister at St. David’s in St. John’s, Nfld.; 
Knox and St. James in Boularderie, N.S.; 
and Paterson Memorial in Sarnia, Ont. 

ROBSON, REV. DR. JOHN CAMERON, 78, 
died September 24, 1998, in Peterborough, 
Ontario. He was born in the Baysville, 


Muskoka, region of Ontario July 15, 1920. 
Later, he moved to Barrie and, then, to 
Toronto where he became a member of 
Knox Presbyterian Church. While attending 
Lawrence Park Collegiate, he helped form 
an Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship group 
which met at Glenview Presbyterian 
Church. He received BA and MA degrees 
from University College, U of T, and a BD 
and the honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
from Knox College. 

John served on student mission fields, 
including Alberton and West Point, Prince 
Edward Island, and in the Muskokas of On- 
tario. With ordination in 1946, he went to 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in 
Huntsville, Ont. In 1954, he accepted a call 
to Queen Street East Presbyterian Church 
in Toronto where he served until retirement 
in 1987. His work in the inner city and his 
love and concern for the individual led him 
to the realization that it wasn’t enough sim- 
ply to care for the battered, bruised and for- 
gotten of society. The system itself needed 
to reflect the love of God for all people. So 
John became active in the development of 
the Riverdale community organization, the 
Riverdale Intercultural Council and the 
Committee Against Racism which stood 
against the KKK and many others. 

John served various committees of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, including 
the Committee on the Laity, International 
Affairs, Evangelism and Social Action, and 
Articles of Faith. He wrote various briefs, 
study papers and pamphlets to exhort, en- 
courage discussion and inform. He took 
seriously his participation in the courts of 
the church and often brought a calming in- 
fluence as he strove to foster love and re- 
conciliation in difficult circumstances. 

John enjoyed the outdoors, which 
sometimes involved sleeping under a 
canoe and keeping an eye out for a good 
trout stream. His love of music shone 
through, whether singing old gospel 
favourites, modern choruses or humorous 
creations. His enthusiasm energized 
sing-alongs at seniors residences, youth 


events or informal get-togethers. 

John is survived by his wife, Nina, with 
whom he shared his love and concern for 
the weakest of society. He is also survived 
by five children and nine grandchildren. 

ANTHONY, DOUGLAS, 82, longtime adher- 
ent, St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., Nov. 
23; father of Terry Anthony-Folster, Saska- 
toon Native Circle Ministry. 

BARR, ETHEL, 78 years old, a longtime 
faithful member of First Presbyterian 
Church, Chatham, Ont. 

BARR, HELEN NICKERSON, of Waterloo, 
Ont., at the age of 78, peacefully at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Kitchener, Ont., on Thurs- 
day, July 30, lovingly surrounded by her 
family. Dear mother to Roderick (Alison 
Knight) of Oakville, Ont.; Janet (Francois 
Higgins) of Fredericton, N.B.; Rev. Alan 
(Carol) of Belleville, Ont.; Mary (Ron 
Coughlan) of Toronto; and Peter (Wendy 
Donahue) of Guelph, Ont. Cherished 
grandmother to Scott (Vanessa), Brian, 
Carolyn, Marc, Catherine, Lindsey, Bar- 
bara, Alexander, Andrew, Timothy, Brittany 
and Emma. Predeceased by her beloved 
husband, Rev. Ferguson J. Barr, with 
whom she shared many happy memories 
of their journey through life together, begin- 
ning at University of Toronto where they 
met, and then at each of Fergie’s charges: 
East River pastoral charge in Nova Scotia; 
Geneva Presbyterian Church in Chesley, 
Ont.; St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in 
Stratford, Ont.; St. Giles Presbyterian 
Church in Sarnia, Ont.; St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian Church in Simcoe, Ont.; as well as at 
Lion’s Head, where they holidayed each 
summer from 1948 on, and in Fergus, Ont., 
where they retired together, Fergie from 
active ministry and Helen from her career 
as a high school English teacher. Following 
her husband’s death in 1982, Helen moved 
to Waterloo where she continued to con- 
tribute her talents and abilities to the life 
and work of the Presbyterian Church at 
St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ont. 

Helen left an indelible mark at each of 
these stops along the way, and will be re- 
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membered by all those whose lives she 
touched, for her love of music, language, 
humanity and life. Services were held on 
Saturday, August 1, in St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Kitchener, Ont., with 
Rev. John Kurtz officiating, and at Lion’s 
Head United Church, Lion’s Head, Ont., on 
Monday, August 3, with Rev. Anna Chen 
officiating. Helen is buried with her hus- 
band at Lion’s Head Cemetery in Lion’s 
Head, Ont. 

CLARK, GEORGE, 85, received into mem- 
bership March 1929, St. Andrew’s, 
St. Lambert, Que., Jan. 16. 

CUMMINGS, FREDERICK, 80, faithful mem- 
ber and dedicated elder, St. Andrew’s, 
Sutton, Ont., Oct. 27. 

DRURY, DONALD EDWARD, died on Jan. 
8. He was born in Smith’s Parish, Bermu- 
da, in July 1918. Donald was a faithful 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, serving 
as an elder for over 40 years. He devoted 
much time and effort to the welfare and 
running of the church. He married Barbara, 
his long-distance love in Boston, in 1954 
during Hurricane Edna. They made their 
home in Bermuda and raised two daugh- 
ters, Donna and Cindy. He was a devoted 
family man who loved his home and gar- 
den. Donald will be missed by all who knew 
him. He was buried in St. Mark’s Church- 
yard in Smith’s Parish to the sounds of a 
piper in full regalia on Jan 12. 

GARTSHORE, RENEE, in her 77th year, 
longtime member, elder, former clerk of 
session, was called home in her church, St. 
Andrew’s, Fort Frances, Ont., on Oct. 4; 
Renee served her church in the choir and 
as representative elder for many years, 
serving on presbytery, synod and national 
committees. She is missed by all. 

HORNE, KENNETH JAMES, in his 77th 
year, died while vacationing in Bermuda on 
Sept. 28. Ken spent most of his working 
career in industry in Montreal. He was very 
active in The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada and was a lay minister in Lansdowne 
and Caintown, Ont. He moved to Markham, 
Ont., and continued his involvement in the 
church and military in Toronto, Markham 
and Florida. Ken and Eileen retired to 
Penetanguishene, Ont., where they be- 
came very active in the work of Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, Midland, Ont. 

PERRIN, INEZ, 84 years old, a longtime 
faithful member of First Presbyterian 
Church, Chatham, Ont. 

RUCKER, NELLIE, 81 years old, a longtime 
faithful member of First Presbyterian 
Church, Chatham, Ont. 

SMITH, WILLIAM STANLEY, 70, active 
member and elder of Lakeshore St. An- 
drew’s, Tecumseh, Ont., Jan. 16. 

TUER, SONYA, 62, this strong, active 
woman served in many facets of the 
church and community; lifelong member of 
Burns Presbyterian Church, Milverton, 
Ont., Nov. 13. 
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ORDINATIONS and INDUCTIONS . 
Dayton, Rev. Bruce, Presbytery of Oak Ridges, 
Emmanuel, Schomberg, Ont., Jan. 3. 
Fraser, Rev. Brenda Jean, Kildonan Com- 
munity Church, Winnipeg, Jan. 3. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. John Cameron, RR 1, 
Merigomish, N.S. BOK 1G0. 

Halifax, Church of St. David. Rev. P.A. Mc- 
Donald, 4 Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. 
B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, N.B., Knox and Acton. Rev. 

_ Philip Lee, 311 Bay Crescent Dr., Saint 
John, N.B. E2M 6M1. 

Hopewell, N.S., First; Gairloch, St. Andrew’s; 
Rocklin, Middle River. Rev. Mitch McVeigh, 
RR 5, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C8. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lloyd Murdock, PO 
Box 184, Baddeck, N.S. BOE.1Bo0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 
395 Murray Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 

Moncton, N.B., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Andrew 
Hutchinson, 600 Coverdale Rd., Riverview, 
N.B. E1B 3K6. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. BOK 2A0. 

River John, N.S., St. George’s; Toney River, 
St. David’s. Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 
185, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
Thompson, 98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, 
Nfld. A1A 4C4. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s (effective June 
30). Rev. lan S. Wishart, 5 Chestnut Place, 
St. John’s, Nfld. A1B 271. 

Summerside, P.E.|., Summerside Church. 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Box 32, Tyne Val- 
ley, P.E.I. COB 2CO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte, Ont., Almonte Church; Kinburn, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Thomas Hay, Box 1073, Al- 
monte, Ont. KOA 1A0. 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part-time). Rev. Kate Jor- 
dan, 50 Prince, Huntingdon, Que. JOS 1HO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part-time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. HOR 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox, Crescent, Kensington and 


First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath - 


St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 
Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 


Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s. Rev.. 
Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 Snow- 
don Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Ottawa, St. Giles. Rev. MacArthur Shields, 
470 Roosevelt Ave., Ottawa, Ont. K2A 1Z6. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster (effective 
April 30). Rev. Larry Paul, 24 North Street, 
Perth, Ont. K7H 2S5 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 

Burk’s Falls, St. Andrew’s; Magnetawan, 
Knox; Sundridge, Knox. Rev. Job van 
Hartingsveldt, Box 650, Burk’s Falls, Ont. 
POA 1CO. 

Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin Liv- 
ingston, St. Andrew's Hespeler Church, 73 
Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. N38C 2A9. 

Campbellford, St. Andrew’s; Burnbrae, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Bill Bynum, PO Box 787, 
Campbellford, ON. KOL 1L0. 

Claude, Claude Church. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 
67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9. . 
Collingwood, First (two ministers). Rev. 
James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, 

Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Hastings, St. Andrew’s; Warkworth, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Roger Millar, Box 327, 
Norwood, Ont. KOL 2V0. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s; Craighurst, Knox 
(half-time). Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, 
Stayner, Ont. LOM 1S0. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. John Blue, 
Box 283, Timmins, Ont. P4N 7E2. 


King City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Daniel D. - 


Scott, 107 Compton Cres., Bradford, Ont. 
L3Z 2X7. 

Mississauga, Glenbrook. Rev. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Kno 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford D 
Guelph, Ont. N1E 4G2. 

North Bay, Calvin. Rev. Freda & Rev. Gra- 
ham MacDonald, Box 650, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont. POA 1CO. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. E.R. Fenton, 
375 Christina Dr., Oakville, Ont. L6K 1H5. 
Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raye Brown, 

1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Glen & 
Rev. Joyce Davis, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E, 
Agincourt, Ont. M1S 1T4. 

Scarborough, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. 
Gerard Bylaard, 3817 Lawrence Ave. E, 
Toronto, Ont. M1G 1R2. 

South Monaghan, Centreville (renewable 
term, presbytery appointment). Rev. Ken 
MacRae, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, 
Ont. K9J 3T6. : 

Sudbury, Calvin. Rev. Freda MacDonald, 
Box 650, Burk’s Falls, Ont. POA 1CO. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean (assistant 
minister). Rev. Peter Han, 40 Yarmouth 
Rd., Toronto, Ont. M6G 1W8. 

Toronto, Leaside. Rev. Art Van Seters, 59 
St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6. 
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TRANSITIONS 


Toronto, Victoria-Royce. Rev. Jim Cuthbertson, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6K 2R9. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen 
Abbott, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; (519) 681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Burlington, Knox, Rev. David Mcinnis, 179 
Cornwallis Rd., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 4H2. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Pearl Vasarhelyi, General 
Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 1LO. 

Durham, Durham Church. Rev. John Vaudry, 
Box 115, Wingham, Ont. NOG 2WO. 

Fingall, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Gloria Langlois, Box 39, Belmont, Ont. 
NOL 1Bo. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox. Rev. Donna J. 
Riseborough, 176 Elm St., Port Colborne, 
Ont. L3K 4N6. 


. Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, 


St. John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 
72, Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 


It’s amuddy moral landscape 
out there. 

In this timely book, James 
Taylor takes readers on a 
fascinating journey to 
examine the origins and 
evolution of all seven 
deadly sins. Are those great 
sins still sins? What’s 
considered a sin today? 

A must-read book for 
anyone concerned with 
moral values and working 
toward a better future. 


ISBN 1-896836-00-3 


Northstone 
GST and shipping charges will apply. 


10162 Newene Road, Winfield, BC V4V IR2 
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A New Understanding of 
Virtue and Vice 


A NEW UNDERSTANDING 


OF VIRTUE AND VICE 
JAMES TAYLOR 


CAN $19.95/US $15.95 paper 256 pages 6 x 9" 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


Woop LAKE Books 
Office Hours: 8:00 am—4:30 pm Pacific Time 


Kintyre, Knox; New Glasgow, Knox; Rodney, 
St. John’s. Rev. Mark Gedcke, 450 Regal 
Dr., London, Ont. N5Y 1J9. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 901-700 
Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. N6H 4V3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. 
Rick Ledenmuller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. 
NOC 1HO. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2M 3X3. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway. Rev. Eliza- 
beth S. Kidnew, 30 Brookbank Cres., 
Fonthill, Ont. LOS 1E0. 

Owen Sound, St. Andrew’s (associate min- 
ister of Christian development). Rev. Ted 
Nelson, c/o 865 2nd Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Alice 
Wilson, PO Box 20004, Midtown PO, 
Hanover, Ont. N4N 3T1. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. Alan 
McPherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. L8P 2C8. : 

Teeswater, Knox; Kinlough, Kinlough 
Church. Rev. Paul Chambers, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ont. NOG 2RO0. 


Source APR 


AnithmeCode answer from last issue: CANA _ 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above) , Junior, Integer 
versions, Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr,., Waterloo, ON 

N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com 


Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Ken Wild, Box 404, 
Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 

West Flamborough, West Flamboro Church. 
Rev. lan McPhee, 19 Pearl St. N, Hamilton, 
Ont. L8R 2Y6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part-time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.E. Marsh, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 621, 
Biggar, Sask. SOK OMO. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy. Rev. Deborah 
Lannon, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. 
S4P 2T9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey. Rev. Richard 
Sand, 2733 West 41st Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 3C5. 

White Rock, St. John’s (full-time assistant 
minister). Rev. J.W. Mills, 6841 Holly Park 
Dr., Delta, B.C. V4K 4T2. 


reutline(ode by Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the rithmeQode word below. Category: PSALM 121 


(8x7+4)-(9x6+27)=@ 
(40% of ®©)+(0.6x7)=@ 
(@+@)x(@+4)=% 

(5/6 of *)+(0.5x @x2)=O0 
O+%?+@+@-44=8 


© 1999 


e-mail: mitchell@kw.igs.net 017 


A Child’s Way 


Written by Karen Timbers, 
minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


A page to share with the children you love 


An Exercise 


GOD CHOOSES A CHILD TO BE A PROPHET 


Read the first three chapters of 
I Samuel and tell the story in your 
own words. 


Complete the crossword puzzle 
using the New International 
Version of the Bible. 


Talk to adults you know. When they 
were children, what did they want 
to do as adults? 


What do you think God wants you 
to do when you become an adult? 


How could you be God’s prophet at 
your age? 


Down 


2 
3 
2) 


6 
7 
8 
10 
11 
14 


Answers to crossword 
puzzle are on page 33. 
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Samuel’s father’s name ___. (I Samuel 1:21) 

Eli was a . 7 Samuel 2:11) 

Hannah brought Samuel to the temple in___. 

(I Samuel 2:11) 

The priest’s name was ____. (I Samuel 2:11) 

Hannah called her son . (I Samuel 1:20) 

Samuel’s mother’s name ____. (I Samuel 1:22) 

Eli said, “Let the Lord do what is .’ (I Samuel 3:18) 
Samuel hid from Eli. (I Samuel 3:18) 

Every year Hannah gave Samuela___. (I Samuel 2:19) 


Across 


Samuel lived at the ___. (I Samuel 3:3) 
Hannah__forachild. (I Samuel 1:27) 

God humbles and___.. (I Samuel 2:7) 

Elkanah went to Ramah. (I Samuel 2:11) 

“How will you keep getting drunk?” 

(I Samuel 1:14) 

The news would make ears____. (I Samuel 3:11) 

It was the____ who spoke to Samuel. (I Samuel 3:10) 
‘*___ TI am,” Samuel said. (I Samuel 3:16) 

Eli was almost__. (I Samuel 3:2) 


A note to adults reading this page: 


Make sure you tell this story with plenty of drama. As the child listens, he or she could add the 
sound effects or pantomime Samuel’s actions. Have fun with the story and make it memorable. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


A King? Who Cares? 


Gwyneth Whilsmith 


very Good Friday, I remember Pat. 
E Several years ago, this young doc- 

tor lived next door. He, his wife 
and three little girls dropped over often. 
They were devout Roman Catholics. 

One Good Friday morning, he came 
in on his way home from making house 
calls. It was a beautiful, 
breezy day with tulips and 
daffodils dancing up and 
down the street to the trill 
of chorusing birds. A 
good day to be alive. Yet, 
a scowl covered my 
neighbour’s face. 

“T can’t believe it,” he fumed. “Every- 
one is either hanging out blankets, raking 
up yards or taking cars apart! You’d 
think Good Friday was like any other 
day of the year!” 

In answer to my raised eyebrows, he 
explained, “In my parents’ home, Good 
Friday was a sacred day!” 

Shortly after, the family moved so he 
could return to college to specialize in 
his chosen field. Eventually, we lost all 
contact with them. Yet, each Good 
Friday, I think about Pat and wonder if 
he’s still committed to Good Friday as a 
sacred day. And if his little girls, now 
grown, are too. I hope so. 

Most people today view Good Friday 
as simply another statutory holiday. It’s a 
day to get on with springtime chores, 
shop or visit friends. They place no 
special significance on the day. 

Two thousand years ago, on the first 
Good Friday, there were people who 
were anything but complacent about the 
day. Hotly and contemptuously, the chief 
priests denounced the words Pilate had 
written on the sign on the cross above 
Jesus’ head — “This is Jesus, King of 
the Jews.” 
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Good Friday — 
not like any 
other day 


“King of the Jews?” they spat. “Not a 
chance!” 

Those people at least reacted to Jesus 
and were challenged by the words “King 
of the Jews.” Short-sighted they may 
have been, but they still believed God 
was active in their history. Today’s soci- 
ety neither denounces nor 
affirms the words over the 
cross; for the most part, 
their reaction is total in- 
difference. 

Easter is the most 1m- 
portant day of the Chris- 
tian year — the cornerstone of our faith. 
Without the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion, as Paul pointed out, we would be 
the “most wretched” of people, with no 
hope at all. Yet, even Christians have 
drifted away from keeping Good Friday 
holy. At one time, churches were packed 
for Good Friday services; now, only a 
few attend. 

Those who stood at the foot of the 
cross watching the Crucifixion failed to 
recognize the sacrificial love that re- 
deems humans to God. The implications 
of the empty tomb and Resurrection es- 
caped them. Christians, however, should 
be able to catch that incredible vision! 

Only through the events of Good 
Friday and Easter morning can we com- 
prehend something of God’s limit- 
less love. Jesus’ resurrection gives us 
strength for victory over our earthly 
troubles. It gives us the great and glori- 
ous hope of eternal life. Let us look at 
the man on the cross and declare boldly, 
‘He is not only the King of the Jews but 
our King as well!” 


Gwyneth Whilsmith is an author and member 
of Bayfield Church in Bayfield, Ont. 
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An Affordene Gift Pach Month 


Builds A Living Legacy For Tomorrow 


home in your congregation. And you won't have 
to answer any medical questions or have a medical 
examination. 


"IF ONLY I HAD ENOUGH MONEY 
TO MAKE A DIFFERENCE!" 


erhaps that thought has entered your mind as 
you prayed for the church’s work with partners in 
countries around the world, or maybe for a project 
in your congregation, or church growth in Canada, 
or work with homeless people or Christian camping 
for children and youth. Do you wrestle with this dilemma? 
Is your passion for God’s work sometimes greater than 
your financial resources to support that work? 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada has developed some 
financial tools to help Canadian Presbyterians experience 
the joy of supporting the work of the church. 


Take the LIVING LEGACY BUILDER INSURANCE PLAN. 

This is a plan that allows you to make an affordable, 
flexible, tax-deductible contribution to an insurance 
policy each month for five years, with the church named 
as beneficiary. You can direct The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada to use that money to support the work in which 
you believe — around the world, in Canada or right at 


"They are to do good, to be rich in good works, generous, 
and ready to share." 1 TIMOTHY 6:18 


To find out more about the Living Legacy Builder 


Insurance Plan, or other financial tools that will help 


you make a difference, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
Office of Planned Giving 

Hendy Andrews, Planned Giving Officer 

342 Pond Mills Road 

London, Ontario N5Z 3X5 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 
Fax (519) 649-5142 
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RECORDINGS 


A missionary, with an imperfect 
knowledge of a certain African 
dialect, translated the benedict- 
ory lines “Lord, dismiss us with 
thy blessing” so that it read, 
“Lord, kick us out softly.” 

— from Prayers and Graces 

collected by Allen M. Laing 


There is no true following after 

Jesus that does not pass through 
deserts and dark nights. 

— Eugene Peterson in 

The Wisdom of Each Other 


Poorer Canadians Are More Generous 

Canadian charities could bring in $8 billion more per year if well-off 
families donated as generously as low-income families. A new poll 
shows Canadians who make less than $20,000 per year donate more 
than three times more of their income to charity than those families who 


take in $80,000 a year. 


The largest survey of Canadians’ attitudes to charity and volunteering 
found low-income families donate 1.48 per cent of household income to 
charities and non-profit organizations, while those making more than 


$80,000 donate only .43 per cent 


— Douglas Todd in the Vancouver Sun 


Read more Leviticus and less 
Revelation! It’s like a nu- 
tritionist recommend- 
ing more broccoli 
for the diet and less 


Five Alarm Chili! 


Many of Professor William Barclay’s 
books about the Bible and the Chris- 
tian faith became best-sellers. For a 
long time, Dr. Barclay was unaware 
how well-off he was financially. He 
had no real interest in money. A friend 
finally persuaded him to consult an ac- 
countant. Having examined the box 


— submitted by which Dr. Barclay brought, a box 
Rev. James McKay, crammed full of bank and royalty 
Saskatoon statements, the accountant smiled and 


Dear Little Sweetheart: 
This is a little Easter card to tell 


much I love you. To tell you too about one who 
loved you so much that he died for you and was 
buried. They placed a great stone against his 
tomb, but angels rolled the stone away and he 
rose again. His name is Jesus and he is still your 
very best friend. I hope you will come to know 


him soon and love him very much. 


— from a 1921 letter sent to four-year-old 
Mary Jane Beattie by her father 


said to Dr. Barclay, “I am beginning to 
wish I had stuck in at Sunday school.” 
— James Simpson 


Sent as Shepherds 
Too often I looked at being relevant, popular, and powerful as in- 
gredients of an effective ministry. The truth, however, is that these 
are not vocations but temptations. Jesus asks, “Do you love me?” 
Jesus sends us out to be shepherds, and Jesus promises a life in 
which we increasingly have to stretch out our hands and be led to 
places where we would rather not go. He asks us to move from a 
concern for relevance to a life of prayer, from worries about popu- 
larity to communal and mutual ministry, and from a leadership 
built on power to a leadership in which we critically discern where 
God is leading us and our people. 

— Henri J. M. Nouwen in Jn the Name of Jesus 


you how 


1 and finds them galore as we parents 


The Child Is a Witness 
The child is an ever-attentive witness 
of grown-up morality — or lack 
thereof; the child looks and looks for 
cues as to how one ought to behave, 


and teachers go about our lives, mak- 
ing choices, addressing people, 
showing in action our rock-bottom 
assumptions, desires, and values, and 
thereby telling those young observers 
much more than we may realize. 

— Robert Coles 


God as Father 
I think the Pope’s announcement is 
very timely, and the church has to 
make some concessions. The word 
“father” is not always a good asso- 
ciation for many people. But I think 
“Father” is God’s name and not 
merely an analogy. We don’t predi- 
cate God’s nature on human experi- 
ence, but on who God is as revealed 
in Jesus Christ. God is the original 
Father, regardless of what that word 
has come to mean in human terms. 
— Glen Soderholm, commenting 
on Pope John Paul II’s statement 
that the traditional patriarchal 
idea of God should be rejected 
(National Post, January 20, 1999) 


Number of 
street children 


in the world: 
150 million. 
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The Importance of Opinions 


could not respond to the writer’s complaint. It was typ- 

ical of many letters we receive about items in the maga- 
zine. The letter put it this way: “Why are you encouraging as a 
regular contributor a person who espouses views contrary to 
our church’s doctrine?” 

Good question. However, the answer is more complicated 
than it may seem on the surface. Let me begin by quoting the 
purpose statement for the magazine adopted by the General 
Assembly a few years ago: “It [the Record] exists to publish 
issues relative to Christian faith and a selection of current and 
timely news analyses and opinions of interest or importance to 
Presbyterians across Canada.” These words appear on the 
masthead of every magazine. 

Please note the word “opinions.” Several of our Record 
columns are just that — opinions. These include Generation Y, 
An Everyday God and Vox Populi. I believe it is important, in 
the interests of truth, that there be an outlet such as the Record 
for Presbyterians to express their opinions. Occasionally, we 
are wrong, sometimes very wrong; but, on balance, we believe 
truth is served and God’s will discerned through a free press. A 
free church such as ours requires candour and openness and the 
opportunity for all its members to express their views if we are 
to retain our energy, integrity and credibility. 

I also believe it is especially important for our young people 
to have a forum in both the magazine and their congregations 
where they can openly express their doubts and opinions. 
Without this, we will lose the majority of them. 

Of course, the Record always remembers, first and fore- 
most, that it is a Presbyterian and Reformed journal and a 
servant of the church. I believe that would be clear through any 
objective reading of the magazine. In fact, some have accused 
us of being too parochial and Presbyterian and not allowing 
adequately for the dissemination of other views. 

We do provide for the regular proclamation of orthodox 
Presbyterian views through columns such as Word Alive and a 
series designed for congregational study and education called 
Who Is Jesus? starting in Advent. The You Were Asking? col- 
umn provides authoritative answers to questions about our life 
and doctrine. 

Even if we believed only official Presbyterian views should 
appear in the magazine, such a goal would not be easy to ac- 
complish. I assure you that what is officially Presbyterian has 
almost as many interpretations as Presbyterians in Canada. 
That should not be surprising. To be a member of a Presbyter- 
ian church, people are asked to commit to only the bare min- 


T he other day, I received a letter without an address, so I 
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imum of things — trust in Jesus, a willingness to turn from sin 
and a commitment to discipleship. (Not even the questions are 
official.) Members are not asked to believe everything in the 
Westminster Confession or even what their minister believes. 
We hope they will seriously consider Presbyterian doctrine and 
that it will become a part of their lives, but what is required for 
membership are only the bare necessities of faith held in com- 
mon by the church over the ages. 

Beyond questions of re- 
flecting correct doctrine, the 
Record has many other respon- 
sibilities — collecting and 
disseminating church news, 
calling folk to a wider vision 
and responsibility, confronting 
demons and providing comfort 
and hope. 

In fact, I still like the way 
the first editor of the Record 
put it in 1875 when our church 
was formed. He saw no reason 
why, he said, “The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada may not hope to establish a model maga- 
zine — one liberal enough to give expression to every shade of 
opinion consistent with essential principles, catholic enough to 
commend itself to Christendom and cheap enough to find its 
way into every Presbyterian family.” We are still attempting to 
fulfil this mandate 125 years later. I continue to believe the vast 
majority of Presbyterians will not allow an article or column 
that challenges or angers them to cut them off from the Presby- 
terian body. The Record remains one of the few and vital links 
that holds us together in one community of faith. 

I hope, as well, that, in whatever form it may appear in the 
future, the magazine will always have the freedom to print 
minority and non-establishment views. The magazine needs to 
be a bit adversarial to keep us honest and a bit irreverent at 
times to keep us humble. 

I hope these few words will help the writer who inspired 
them, and others like him, to reconsider his threat “to write off 
the Record’ unless we change our ways. I realize this is only 
my opinion — but one, I believe, most Presbyterians accept. 


God invests 
divine wisdom 
in the people of 
the church; 

in the welter of 
many voices, 
we will hear 
God’s voice 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Do You 
Believe This? 


friend of mine who is an American theological professor invariably asks 

first-year theological students if they believe Jesus actually rose from the 

dead. He then tells them that, if they do not believe Jesus was raised from 
the dead, they should not think of proceeding on to become ministers of the Christian 
gospel. The Christian faith, he explains, has its centre in the conviction that Jesus, 
who was crucified and buried, rose again from the dead. If they do not believe this, 
they have no business becoming Presbyterian ministers. 

A common misunderstanding of Christianity is 
that it is, essentially, a recipe for living a good life, 
or a therapeutic help for what ails us psychological- 
ly or spiritually or, again, that its centre lies in a 
passionate concern for social justice. While all of 
these are important, they are not central. “It was not 
the morality of the Sermon on the Mount which en- 
abled Christianity to conquer Roman paganism,” 
Ernest Bloch, a German philosopher observed, “‘but 
the belief that Jesus had been raised from the dead.” 

Christianity is, essentially, a proclamation of 
Jesus’ death and resurrection. In John’s account (John 11) of the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead, Jesus said to Martha, the sister of Lazarus: “I am the resurrection and the 
life. Those who believe in me, even though they die, will live, and everyone who lives 
and believes in me will never die.” He then asked her, “Do you believe this?” Martha 
affirmed, in a confession that is parallel to Peter’s confession in Matthew 16:16: “Yes, 
Lord, I believe that you are the Messiah, the Son of God, the one coming into the 
world” (John 11:27). What is clear from this confession is that faith in Jesus as the Son 
of God is inseparably linked with the belief that he is “the resurrection and the life.” 

If Christianity is, as I have argued, a proclamation of Jesus’ death and resurrection, 
it is also the affirmation that “ ... our Saviour Jesus Christ ... has broken the power of 
death and brought life and immortality to light through the gospel” (II Timothy 1:10). 

Of all the issues we have to face, death is still the most serious of all. The wit who 
said our last enemy is not death but the person who composes our obituary notice was 
clever but also psychologically defensive. The human situation is marked by the 
brevity of life and the certainty of death. Death poses the great threat; it is, indeed, the 
last enemy. Death threatens to reduce all our human activities, our thinking and do- 
ing, our loving and caring to meaningless finality and waste. 

Our contemporary culture seeks to evade this uncomfortable truth. The most 
common way of escaping it, as Rollo May, Ernest Becker and others have noted, is 
our obsession with sex. If, for the Victorian age, the word “‘sex” was obscene and 
unmentionable, it is the word “death” for our age. “The clamour of sex all about us,” 
Rollo May said, “drowns out the ever-waiting presence of death.” To be sure, this 
obsession is not the only way of covering up our fear of death. We find other ways, 
particularly our absorption in the things of this world to the exclusion of any thought 
of a world to come. 

Cover up death, we may; but, finally, to evade it, we cannot. Karl Barth has some- 
where commented on the significance of the word “buried” in the Apostles’ Creed. | 

(Continued on page 44) | 


Central to 
Christian faith is 
the proclamation 
of the death 

and resurrection 
of Jesus 
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Sex Without Marriage 

I applaud your panelists for a frank and 
timely discussion (“Sex Without Mar- 
riage,” February Record). However, my 
own experience has been that young 
people are more sophisticated than the 
article suggests. Unless we are willing to 
engage teens in candid and honest dis- 
cussion about the risks of premarital sex 
(e.g., pregnancy, sexually transmitted 
diseases, impact on future relationships) 
as well as the pros and cons of all the op- 
tions available, preaching abstinence will 
be ineffective. Young people need to 
take ownership of their decisions. They 
will choose a program such as “True 
Love Waits” on its own merits. 

We must also draw the distinction be- 
tween a marriage and a wedding (I high- 
ly recommend From Beginning to End: 
The Rituals of Our Lives by Robert Ful- 
ghum). Ideally, a couple will have forged 
a covenant relationship some time before 
going public at the front of a church. In 
an age when so many marriages end in 
divorce, perhaps we should worry less 
about the day when the paperwork is 
signed and more about values such as 
trust and commitment. 

Paul Miller, 
Oakville, Ont. 


WATSON’S WORLD 


1 HoPE yYou'RE NoT 
GENETICALLY MODIFIED 


I consulted the late 16th-century minutes 
of a Scottish presbytery immediately 
after reading the sex section in the Feb- 
ruary Record. Cohabitation before mar- 
riage then, while not generally blessed 
by the Kirk, was at least tolerated. How- 
ever, failure to make good on the 
promise to marry would 
bring down the wrath of 
the Kirk upon the guilty 
party. This seems to be a 
vital issue here. 

Marriage is indis- 
putably an affirmation of 
mutual love and respect. 
In some cultures, it is 
considered logical for it to 
follow a period of cohabi- 
tation. The old Kirk re- 
cognized that God’s 
people do not necessarily 
do things in the pre- 
scribed order; but, provid- 
ed the right things were done eventually, 
the Kirk accepted it within their under- 
standing of biblical authority. 

I have to admit my personal revulsion 
for most television has protected me 
from the programs discussed. It would 
disturb me, too, if casual sexual activity 
among teenagers were promoted. How 


in Canada. 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 

The Presbyterian Church 


should the church approach this? We 
have the opportunity to influence a small 
proportion of the population through our 
church’s understanding of God’s will, so 
it had better be realistic. Maybe abstin- 
ence does make the heart grow fonder, 
but teaching and exemplifying the values 
of love and respect is 
more direct and more 
meaningful. That teaching 
is applicable to sexuality 
for all ages as well as to 
almost every other activ- 
ity in life. The authority 
for that teaching is as 
clear as the Ten Com- 
mandments can be. 
Perhaps, the right ap- 
proach is a holistic one. 
Sexuality is not a separate 
aspect of our lives to be 
considered in isolation; it 
is part of that blend of 
spirituality and humanity that the book of 
Genesis describes. 
Andrew F. H. Foster, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


I blushed when I read “Sex Without 
Marriage.” But not because of salacious 
language. My embarrassment came from 


Noel Watson 
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reading what the panel said about the 

whole issue of sexuality, specifically as it 

relates to mature adults in a committed 

relationship before marriage. I pose a 

‘few questions: 

1. Why does the panel not discuss sex- 
ual activity in terms of love, passion, 
relationship, maturity and commit- 
ment instead of as isolated, clinical 
acts rationally discussed? 

2. Does the panel differentiate between 
sex involving two mature adults in 
love, engaged to be married, and sex- 
ual activity involving a couple on a 
first date or a prostitute and her 
“Sohn”? 

3. Does the panel realize current statis- 
tics reveal that many in the youth 
group mentioned in the first question 
are already sexually active? 

4. Why does the panel discuss sexual 
activity in isolation from issues of 
power-sharing, conflict resolution, 
family of origin issues and anger in 
relationships? 

5. “A good Christian marriage has some 
profound possibilities for people in 
terms of enriching their lives,” one 
panelist comments. Readers need to 
hear specifically what those possibili- 
ties are. 

6. What Scriptures does the panel use as 
the point of origin for the terms 
“God’s principles,” “Christian prin- 
ciples” and “‘the stance of the church’”? 
I feel sad when couples come to me to 

get married, scared and anxious because 

of the shame and judgment they expect 

me to dump on them on behalf of the 
church. 

Alan Stewart, 

Toronto 


Affirmed 
I felt affirmed by the article “How Do 
You Say Goodbye?” (February Record). 
Having lost my father in January °99, I 
questioned myself as to how much more 
we could have done during his eight- 
month dying process. I had feelings of 
regret and anger regarding my own inad- 
equacy in dealing with the situation. 

The article has given me some peace 
in accepting what we (my eight brothers 
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and sisters and I) did for him. Each, in 
his or her own way, comforted, accepted, 
loved and made his final few months on 
earth as respectful and dignified as we 
could. I guess that is part of what he in- 
stilled in us. It is a measure of our father 
that all his offspring were by his side 
during his last months. 

Mike Mundell, 

Inverary, Ont. 


Is It Really Good News? 

In the January News, the Assembly 
Council announced a surplus of about 
one million dollars for the last fiscal year 
(1998) and that it anticipates another 
$750,000 will become available in 1999. 
This is good news and worth sharing. 

However, these surpluses do not re- 
flect increased generosity on the part of 
Presbyterians and congregations across 
the country. They are the result of a 
change in the formula for funding the 
church’s pension fund. Recent years 
have been good to the pension fund. In- 
vestment returns have increased its value 
to the point where it is believed funds 
from Presbyterians Sharing... are no 
longer needed. 

Looking at the larger financial picture 
of the church, we confront a different 
story. In the past 10 years, total revenues 
have increased by 46 per cent. In the 
same period, increased givings to Presby- 
terians Sharing... went up only 21 per 
cent. (Stipends paid to ministers in- 
creased 35 per cent over the past decade.) 

If contributions to Presbyterians Shar- 
ing... had kept pace with total contribu- 
tions to the church, the actual dollar 
increase would have been nearly 
$1.75 million higher. Think of what 
could be done with that kind of money 
plus the million-dollar surplus recently 
announced. 

Is it not time our people were chal- 
lenged to be more supportive of Presby- 
terians Sharing... and the ministries 
supported by the national church, espe- 
cially its missions. Over the past 10 years, 
how many important projects have been 
turned down or deferred by lack of funds? 

Cedric Pettigrew, 
Ottawa 


Tears fill 


| his eyes as I read him the 

/ note. His health has been 

» ruined by alcohol and by | 
| street-living, but his gen- | 
) erous nature still shows | 
; through. A volunteer has § 
| asked her prayer group to | 
| pray for him, knowing | 
that only God can change | 
: his life now. One of the : 
| members of the prayer | 
: group has written him a : 
| note, assuring him that | 


| God loves him and that | 
| she is praying for him. | 


“I know,” he tells me. § 
| “I know God loves me, | 


: but the Other One keeps | 


getting in the way.” | 


| Knowing that someone : 


| cares for us and is pray- } 
| ing for us is important. 
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So, now we have a surplus ($1.75 mil- 
lion no less)! I will refrain from voicing 
questions of incredulity regarding the 
simple rationale offered for this great 
boon (the change in pension funding). 
However, I was intrigued that, in the 
suggestions for possible uses, none indi- 
cated we offer the surplus to pay off 
some of the debts we hope the nations of 
the G-8 Summit will generously agree to 
write off (see the Jubilee campaign). Is 
this an example of the left hand not 
knowing what the right is doing? 

Tan Shaw, 

Winnipeg 


Persons First 

I cringed once again when I saw the 
cover of the January ’99 Record and the 
title page with bold lettering on the arti- 
cle: “Disciple to the Disabled.” 

We are people first, not merely a col- 
lective disabled. The label “the disabled” 
focuses on our inabilities; whereas, we 
focus on our abilities and the fact we are 
all individuals. We should be seen as 
persons first! 

I am a person first, not simply a brain 
injury. 

Susan Ginn, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


In Memoriam 
In November 1998, the 96-year-old 
Nashville Presbyterian Church closed. 
Many of us found it difficult to celebrate 
the end of our beloved landmark. Two 
ministers from our congregation became 
professors at Montreal and Toronto. Mis- 
sionaries left here to serve in China and 
India. A diaconal worker was raised here, 
as well as many laypeople. As we cele- 
brate the lives of folk gone before us, we 
say farewell with tears to the gathering 
place of several generations. 
Ruth Agar, 
Kleinburg, Ont. 


Clone It! 

I was intrigued to read of Paulette 
Brown’s courageous response to the trag- 
ic news of subway killings in Toronto 
(February Record). I am afraid, however, 
that too many Presbyterians reading about 
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the “Created for Life” initiative will forget 
it quickly, thinking it is only intended for 
Afro-Canadian congregations in Toronto. 

There are a few exceptions (such as St. 
Andrew’s, Lindsay, Ontario) but, when 
we look at the aging and declining mem- 
bership rolls of many Euro-Canadian con- 
gregations in the rest of the country, we 
should also experience a sense of shock at 
the “wave of premature [spiritual] deaths 
that rolls over our community, holding 
our children captive to non-productive 
[spiritual] life-styles ... and locking them 
up in [spiritual] prisons ... ” 

I agree with Brown that “the liturgies, 
the preaching, the singing, the Bible 
studies, the social programs — all must 
be interrupted because the Body of Jesus 
Christ [as manifested in the Presbyterian 
Church] is in deep trouble.” Until we see 
transformation in Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, confirmation will continue to be 
the end of the faith journey, rather than 
the beginning. Our children are dying 
premature spiritual deaths and the de- 
nomination is not far behind. 

The first task of the new Moderator 
when elected in June should be to meet 
with Paulette Brown and discuss how her 
“Created for Life” initiative could be 
cloned to the benefit of the whole de- 
nomination. 


Robert W. Moore, 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Schools and Religion 

Having been educated in a Protestant 
boarding school, I can see the advantages 
of government-funded religious schools 
(January Record). | am acutely aware of 
the gaps in the current system that rele- 
gates Christian education to the church 
and home. At my school, the Bible was a 
textbook on which we were examined. In 
addition to daily morning and evening 
worship, the school provided hymn prac- 
tice, confirmation classes and Sunday 
school, and required Sunday attendance 
at the local church. 

Christian youth in Ontario’s public 
schools today receive mere scraps of 
Christian teaching. At church, they are 
offered, but not required, to take regular 
instruction in their beliefs and traditions. 


And how many parents are equipped or 
have the time to provide Christian educa- 
tion? Required courses in public schools 
are not integrated with Christian know- 
ledge and teachers may not hold or model 
Christian values, let alone support Chris- 
tian beliefs. 

In Quebec, the inter-church Protestant 
organization Christian Direction works 
with the Ministry of Education “to meet 
the spiritual needs” of students. With 50 
per cent government funding, Christian 
Direction places chaplains in public 
schools where they “model Christian 
values and serve as a spiritual resource to 
students and staff without actually open- 
ing a Bible or leading groups in prayer.” 
Christian Direction also runs after-school 
centres where children receive “care in a 
spiritual context” and get help with 
homework and where parents and the 
community are involved in the activities. 
I believe the situation in Ontario calls for 
equally creative initiatives. 

Joyce Gladwell, 
Elmira, Ont. 


A Mission Mind-Set 
Being involved in ministry to children, I 
am always drawn to articles and events 
that highlight a facet of a children’s min- 
istry such as ‘An Idea That’s Grown Like 
Hotcakes” by Nancy Rouble (January 
Record). The commitment of the leaders 
to involve children in a ministry that is 
beyond themselves impressed me. Hav- 
ing a Valentine pancake brunch for eight 
years running, that supports a variety of 
community needs, not only benefits the 
recipients but also helps to create a mis- 
sion mind-set in children at an early age. 
Gerry McCall, 
Burlington, Ont. 


Complete Sentences 

and Oxford 

Kathy Cawsey writes interesting and 
thought-provoking articles. I was thor- 
oughly enjoying “The Comfort of Tradi- 
tion” (February Record), comparing 
Judaism and Presbyterianism, laughing 
about “vague fondness for kilts and bag- | 
pipes,” etc. when I suddenly realized that 
what I was reading was NOT A SEN- 
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TENCE! A small slip, I thought. As I 
read on, three more hit me in the face! A 
student at Oxford who writes as well as 
Kathy does needs to be sure she is using 
sentences (remember, nouns and verbs?) 
rather than phrases! 
Jean Lawrence, 
West Vancouver 


_Editor’s note: In the same way poets 
take poetic licence and artists paint im- 
pressions, writers use various word 
structures to present their thoughts. Even 
incomplete sentences. This is an accept- 
ed style today. 


The Success of Pacifism 

The letters on pacifism and just war (Janu- 
ary Record) assume pacifism is ineffec- 
tive when the enemy, such as the Nazis 
during the Second World War, is deter- 
mined and brutal. However, had there 
been a concerted attempt throughout 
Europe to make Nazi-occupied territories 
ungovernable through passive resistance, 


I believe it would have succeeded. 

Since the Second World War, we have 
learned more about the effectiveness of 
pacifism in resisting tyranny. One of the 
great stories of our century is the defeat 
of the apartheid regime in South Africa 
— a regime that certainly equalled the 
Nazis in its determination and brutality. 
We have also seen the success of the 
American civil rights movement, the 
downfall of several dictatorships (Mar- 
cos, Duvalier, Pinochet), and the collapse 
of communism in Eastern Europe — all 
by peaceful means. 

Pacifism is seldom as ineffective as 
your correspondents think. Greater atten- 
tion to the successes of pacifism might 
keep us from prematurely concluding 
that violence is our only choice. 

Gail Turner, 
Toronto 


Good and Bad Controversy 
I try hard to read and enjoy Kathy Caw- 
sey’s columns every month. She makes 


< 
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many excellent points. I admire her hon- 
esty. But certain statements sadden me. 

If she were debating infant vs. adult 
baptism, the role of women in the 
church, various views of Holy Commu- 
nion among denominations, I could 
agree or disagree without being sad- 
dened. The faith does not stand or fall on 
these issues. It is different to refute or to 
call into question the existence of heaven 
or the devil. 

Couldn’t the editor add a tactful note 
indicating that the Presbyterian Church 
doesn’t necessarily agree with all these 
points? Or, maybe, add another Genera- 
tion Y columnist to debate both sides of 
an issue? Or, could other columnists re- 
spond to the controversy in articles? 

Some controversy is good. But con- 
troversy about central Christian beliefs 
that is left unanswered and unresolved 
can be divisive and damaging to the 
Body of Christ. 

Janis MacKenzie, 
St. Andrew’s, N.B. 


GATEWAY 


Community Church 


Boarding Homes Ministry 


: On the cross of affliction, Jesus bore 
rel the added pain of abandonment. 
. Today, in cities across this country, 


barriers compound the hurt of people. 
A great aloneness adds to their struggles. 
Help build true homes of love 
by tearing down walls of isolation. 
BHM joins people from boarding homes 
and churches in Christian community. 


BHM is a faith ministry of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
It is funded by church grants and by donations 
from caring individuals. To support this 
ministry, or to receive a copy of our 
Volunteer Resource Guide, please contact: 


Boarding Homes Ministry (Canada) 
The Rev. Rodger Hunter, Chaplain 
Postal Station Q, Box 713 
Toronto, Ontario M4T 2N5 

(416) 992-4987 
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Located in the Don Valley of Toronto near extensive parkland close to the 
Ontario Science Centre and the National Office of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Close to schools, shopping and community activities. 
Easy access to downtown Toronto, universities and Knox College. 


Continuing the ongoing Multicultural Mission and Ministry of 32 years in 
an inner-city, high-rise community with no single family dwellings, we are 
seeking a three-quarter time Minister as a catalyst to enable committed 
lay leadership in local ministry and community outreach in a multifaith 
inner-city environment. Commitment and emphasis on the development 
of youth and young adult family ministry is desired. 


Gateway is a congregation of 70 households who provide active 
community leadership (although a number live outside the Flemingdon 
Park area). We share a joint Worship Centre seating 400 people with John 
XXIII Roman Catholic Parish and share community outreach involvement 
with the Flemingdon Park Anglican Ministry. We celebrate Communion 
monthly, hold special Holy Week, Christmas, year-end and family-oriented 
worship experiences. Since the 1970s, our session has endorsed term 
eldership and we follow a commission system based on the LAMP Report. 
We have a small choir and church school. 


Please contact our Interim Moderator, 
Rev. Robert Syme at Gateway Community Church 
150 Gateway Blvd., DON MILLS, Ontario M3C 3E2 
Telephone: (416) 699-3912 Facsimile: (416) 467-8262 
E-mail: valdunn@ibm.net 


AN EVERYDAY GOD | 


It's Easier to Tell the Truth 


in the store lot. Through the rear win- 

dow, I saw a white pickup truck com- 
ing down the lane between rows of 
parked cars. So I stopped, waiting to see 
if it would stop, or turn into another 
space, or go on by on the other side. It 
did none of these three. It kept on com- 
ing. Bang! Right into the back end of my 
little red sports car. 

“I’m so sorry,” burbled the driver 
when she got out of the car. (This is not 
intended as a criticism of women drivers 
who generally have better driving 
records than men.) “I meant to put my 
foot on the brake but I must have hit the 
gas instead.” 

We exchanged the necessary informa- 
tion: names, driver’s licences, vehicle 
licences'.:.: 

“Tt’s my fault,” she said. “Pll take the 
responsibility.” 

Two weeks later, I received a call from 
the insurance adjuster. “The other driver 
claims the accident was your fault,” the 
adjuster charged. “She says you backed 
out of a parking space into her.” 


| was backing out of the parking space 


I was outraged. It was a lie. It was a 
betrayal. But, most shattering of all, I 
could see where it would lead. Having 
lied, she would have to continue to lie to 
support the initial lie. I could see a chain 
of interlocked lies stretching away to in- 
finity. Fortunately, for me, she did recant. 

I don’t know why she 
lied initially. Perhaps, her 
husband forced her. Per- 
haps, she had other rea- 
sons. But, like all lies, 
once started, a lie eats 
away at everything around 
it. To defend that lie, other 


A lie, of any 
kind, escalates 
as quickly as 

a computer’s 


Jim Taylor 


It’s the same story for everyone. 

That’s why I believe the stories of 
Jesus’ resurrection. Here were people 
telling an absolutely preposterous story. 
A friend of theirs had been executed like 
a common criminal. Everyone had seen 
him hanging on a cross by the main road 
out of town. Everyone 
knew no one ever came 
down alive from a Roman 
cross. 

But, now, his disciples 
claimed he had risen from 
the grave. They had seen 
him, talked with him, 


lies have to be told. De- hard disk eaten with him. He had 
tails have to be invented. cannibalizing broken bread and cooked 
Inconsistencies have to be itself fish. They had touched 


explained away. 

It’s hard on the mem- 
ory, too. You have to remember what 
version of the truth you’ve told to what 
person. After a while, you can’t admit 
that you lied. You’d lose face, for one 
thing. But, more seriously, you’d have to 
untangle all the lies you’ve already told 
to conceal the first lie. And, once you 
change your story, you destroy your 
credibility — if you do tell the truth, who 
will believe it? Lies inevitably perpetuate 
themselves. 

A lie, of any kind, escalates as quick- 
ly as a computer’s hard disk cannibaliz- 
ing itself. As Sir Walter Scott said, “Oh, 

what a tangled web we 
@ weave, when first we 
practise to deceive.” And 
if that can happen with a relatively 
simple little lie, imagine what can hap- 
pen with, say, insider trading on the 
stock market. Or bribery in international 
trade negotiations. Or election promises. 
Or, perhaps, spicing up a few gold sam- 
ples from Indonesia. 
By contrast, honesty is so simple. 
There’s only one story to remember. 


him — put disbelieving 

fingers into wounds that 
had not yet healed. And they claimed he 
was still with them, in Spirit. They didn’t 
offer explanations. They didn’t attempt 
to rationalize away the inconsistencies. 
They told their experience as they under- 
stood it, and they stuck to it. 

They must have encountered incred- 
ible scepticism. They must have been 
tempted to embroider their stories, to of- 
fer some inventive solutions, to white- 
wash the disgrace of the Crucifixion. But 
they didn’t. To their credit, they stuck to 
the same hard-to-believe story through 
ridicule, prison, torture ... “For we were 
witnesses to his resurrection,” writes 
John in one of his letters. And Paul af- 
firms, “We preach Christ crucified, fool- 
ishness to the Jews and folly to the 
GIeCks = 

Because they told the truth they 
knew, they didn’t have to keep track of 
any tangled web of deception. That made 
life so much simpler. 9 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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From Alpha to Omega: 
Reconverting Canada to Christianity 


‘Rod Lamb 


he costliest mistake ever made by 
The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada has been our failure to take ad- 
equate steps to pass the Christian faith on 
to the next generation. There are compli- 
cated reasons for this mistake, but simple 
consequences. 

For the majority of those now under 
35, religion has no effect on their lives. 
Despite what the polls may indicate, 
committed and consistent Christian wor- 
ship across the nation does not exist. We 
have become a secular people. 

Given the advantages we possessed 
since the beginning of 1950, this is a re- 
markable achievement. Never before in 
the history of the Christian Church, 
never mind Presbyterian, have so many 
people passed through its ranks thanks to 
the post-war baby boom. Never before 
have so many churches been built, babies 
baptized and young people confirmed. 
But where are they now? 

They are gone. And they have left be- 
hind increasingly empty pews and boards 
of managers, as well as sessions wonder- 
ing how much longer they can keep the 
doors open. Despite all the money, people 
and enthusiasm, we have blown it. 

Now, however, we can begin again 
with a user-friendly, entry-level Chris- 
tian program called Alpha. It began in 
Holy Trinity Brompton Church, West 
London, England, through the Anglican 
Church. From this humble beginning, it 
has spread across that city, the country 
and into every nation in the world. It is 
offered in churches, houses, schools, 
prisons — anywhere two or more people 
may gather. It is also available in the 
Finnish, Polish, Swahili, Dutch, Russian 
and Arabic languages. The Alpha show 
has become world-wide with a cast of 
thousands. 

Of course, it has critics. Not every 
Christian, not least of all Anglicans, 
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thinks it is the cat’s meow. There are 
many who are not excited about its 
middle-class, Bible-based, evangelical 
Christian conservatism. But it is an un- 
qualified success. Never has there been 
such an effective tool for spreading the 
gospel. 
Basically, Alpha is a se- 


is cool — a good deal below the tem- 
perature of, say, a traditional Billy 
Graham rally. 

Peer-group pressure is one of the 
strongest factors counting against religion 
in a secular society. Alpha cleverly re- 
verses it so that those taking part feel they 

are going with the drift if they 


ries of videos spread over 11 The Alpha are moving toward religion 
weeks with a day apart in the rather than away from it. The 
middle. Church members are PFOSram company is warm and the 
encouraged to invite friends provides an humour slightly irreverent. 
and family to the first local Whatever else they get from 
meeting. There, they are avenue to their evening, it is a positive 
greeted warmly, offereda  yevyijtalize social experience. But it only 
meal and shown a video in a looks casual: it has all been 
the church 


room decorated for the pur- 
pose. The meeting then splits 
into groups to discuss what they have 
viewed. After that, they go home. It is 
deceptively simple. 

In fact, little is left to chance. There is 
a discreet presence of volunteers — the 
Alpha “team” — who mingle with the 
visitors and steer the small discussion 
groups. The opening talks follow estab- 
lished paths, even including the same 
jokes called “Alpha-bits.” Team members 
are told how to encourage participation in 
the groups and how never, for instance, to 
treat a question as stupid or offensive. 
Even chair arrangements and room deco- 
rations are carefully monitored. It is not 
unlike the commercial launch of a new 
product by a slick public relations firm. 

In a world used to high-powered com- 
pany promotions and glossy mass media 
presentations, none of these techniques is 
unwarranted. Indeed, they may well be 
what modern people need if they are to 
take the rest seriously. These techniques 
make the Church seem professional, 
competent, self-confident and up-to-date. 

There are, indeed, psychological tech- 
niques applied during an Alpha course, 
but few people say they feel pressured. It 


carefully fine-tuned. 

The content of an Alpha 
course is basic Christianity, simply ex- 
plained: there is heaven and hell, the 
devil exists, the tomb was empty, the 
Bible is true. But there is also a refresh- 
ing open-endedness — this is not the 
whole story, there is room for debate, 
you can find out more, and so on. 

It is also thoroughly ecumenical, with 
an unwritten no-poaching rule. What is 
distinctively evangelical about it, but en- 
tirely appropriate in this post-modern, 
post-Diana age, is the emphasis on the 
person of Jesus and the possibility of a 
loving relationship with him. This is 
where the emotional and spiritual hunger 
gnaws most fiercely in contemporary 
society. And this, even more than the 
smooth professionalism of the presenta- 
tion, is why Alpha is so effective. It is an 
idea whose time is long overdue. 4 


For information on Alpha, contact: the 
Canadian office, Sally Start, 1-604-224- 
0067; the North American office (toll free) 


1-888-949-2574; or visit the Alpha Web 
site at www.alphana.org. 


Rod Lamb is minister of Petawawa Church and 
Point Alexander Church in Petawawa, Ont. 
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WORD ALIVE _ | 


Forgiving Debts Is Going too Far! 


Leviticus 25:8-17, 23-30; Luke 4:16-21 


utrageous and foolish and 
costly! Besides that, Leviticus 
Chapter 25 is not even in the 


lectionary! On the other hand, the lec- 
tionary should be noted for what it leaves 
out as much as for what it includes in its 
three-year cycle of readings. 

Some people have been reading the 
unlikely book of Leviticus. 


free. The basis for this activity was the 
acknowledgement that the land could not 
be sold absolutely because it belongs to 
God. They couldn’t sell what didn’t 
belong to them. Israelites could not be 
kept in slavery for they were the servants 
(slaves) of God who brought them out 
of Egypt. 

Some well-intentioned 


Among its various cultic The idea people out there have come 
and religious laws, they : across this passage. Let us 
found this passage that sug- of Jubilee acknowledge it plainly sug- 


gests the forgiveness of 
debts. The follow-up to this 
is the strong recommenda- 


arises from 
the Bible’s 


gests that, every 50 years, 
all debts should be forgiven 
and everyone who owned 


tion that the year 2000 be east read property that was “sold” 
known as a Jubilee year. should get the property 
With the advent of the new books back — at least, if it is 


millennium, it is ar- 
gued, Third World 
debts should be 
cancelled. (We do 
pray “Forgive us 
our debts as we for- 
give our debtors,” but we really 
don’t mean that the way it sounds, 
do we?) 

So what is the Jubilee year? 
Literally, it is the year of the ram’s horn, 
the yobel, which comes to us in English 
as “Jubilee.” Priests blew the ram’s horn 
only on special occasions. The blast of 
the horn was credited with knocking 
down the walls of Jericho — which is a 
whole lot like knocking down Wall 
Street or attacking Bay Street. 

The Jubilee as a Sabbath of Sabbaths 
was to occur every 50 years; that is, the 
end of seven times seven years. There 
was to be a general emancipation of the 
inhabitants and the land. Fields were to 
lay fallow and, except for houses in the 
walled cities, ancestral property was to 
be returned. (One did not buy the land 
but bought so many harvests.) Defaulting 
debtors and Israelite slaves were to be set 


1Z 


property outside the 
walled gates of a 
city. These same 
people have the 
notion that, if your 
country owes my 
country an immense debt, it 
should be forgiven on or before 
January 1, 2000. They even think 
that you, dear reader, might be per- 
suaded to sign a petition to this effect. 
Let Canada, the petition argues, cancel 
the loans owed to us by Third World 
countries. 

Let us note the word “Jubilee” occurs 
once in Numbers and 19 times in Leviti- 
cus. In other words, it does not occur 
with great frequency or over a wide 
spectrum of biblical books. On the other 
hand, the idea of the Jubilee year influ- 
enced the prophets. Even more signifi- 
cantly, it influenced Jesus who began his 
public ministry quoting Isaiah 61. This 
proclamation states Jesus’ intent to enact 
the Jubilee: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because he has anointed me 

to bring good news to the poor. 


Ted Siverns 


He has sent me to proclaim release to 

the captives 

and recovery of sight to the blind, 

to let the oppressed go free, 

to proclaim the year of the Lord’s 

favour.” 

In this passage, Jesus announced he 
was ushering in the Jubilee year — good 
news to the poor, release to the captives, 
sight for the blind and freedom for the 
oppressed. It sounds like a new and dif- 
ferent economic order. Perhaps the can- 
celling of Third World debts does fit into 
this scheme. And, if those who lead us 
on this issue are crazy, they are in the 
company of the saints. 

Maybe this idea of Jubilee, one of the 
visionary aspects or elements of the 
Bible, still needs to be spoken. It needs 
to be spoken as part of Jesus’ announce- 
ment of the dawn of a new era. It needs 
to be spoken that we join other Chris- 
tians in recognizing that the world’s re- 
sources are not ours to keep but ours to 
share. The world is not ours to own but 
ours on loan. It needs to be spoken 
because it is gospel — unusual eco- 
nomic and political good news for the 
world. [4 


For Discussion and Reflection 


¢ If it is true the gospel is counter- 
culture, in what ways would the 
Jubilee change the culture in which 
we live? 


¢ If we assume the measure of all 
things (“the bottom line”) is eco- 
nomic, how does this relate to 
Jesus’ words in Luke 4:16-21? 


¢ What do you mean when you pray 
“Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors”? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


My dear editor: 


In the two decades following WWII, 
the halcyon days of church growth and 
rapid extension of the city, North Park 
Presbyterian, under the then-youthful and 
slimmer Rev. J. Paddyngton Bayer, sought 
larger facilities in which to worship. 
St. George Anglican filled both needs. 
When its members began to flee to more 
pastoral, suburban surroundings, the dio- 
cese decided to follow, discretely putting 
St. George up for sale, preferably to an- 
other church. Knowing a bargain when 
they saw one, North Park snapped it up. 

There never was much parking, even 
in its Church of England days. It was the 
kind of congregation where people 
strolled leisurely to church or had their 
chauffeurs drop them off and pick 
them up. 

J.P. rather hoped it would remain that 
way; and, for a while, it seemed likely. 
(Hence the “other” name for his congre- 
gation — GNP.) But, alas, it was not to be. 

The congregation remains wealthy, 
but the neighbourhood is no longer one 
of shaded mansions glimpsed over mani- 
cured lawns and through privacy hedges 
from tree-lined streets. GNP is surround- 
ed by office towers and several high-rise 
condos offering “gracious living” that 
does not seem to include going to church. 

Parking is scarce, and GNP’s 20 
spaces are coveted. Twelve are rented by 
the month, and the waiting list for a spot 
is said to be longer than Methuselah’s 
family tree. Two are left for handicapped 
parking, one for “members on church 
business” and the other five for staff. 

The whole business is a perpetual 
worry. At one point, the board of man- 
agers, tired of coping with 20 flavours of 
outrage and with an eye to a hefty in- 
crease in revenue, proposed that the lawn 
and flowerbeds on one side of the church 
be paved over. That idea was put to rest 
when two members of the Lawns and 
Flowers Guild chained themselves, one 
to a large maple and the other to the 
Monument to the Unknown Presbyter- 
ian. (Actually, “tied” is more appropriate 
than “chained.” They used the ornamen- 
tal ropes that were tied across the stair- 
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ways leading to the galleries.) The un- 
known Presbyterian is really Robbie 
Burns; but, shortly after the monument 
was commissioned, several of the more 
sensitive members actually read some- 
thing written by and about the poet. In 
any case, the gesture made quite a splash 
in the local news. 

The problem of park- 
ing poachers has been 
addressed in several un- 


J.P. wanted to 


ticket was worth and a near-resignation 
from the church treasurer. 

Despite the “Park Here and You 
Preach” sign, the Porsche man refused to 
risk an icicle dent. J.P. wanted to change 
the sign to “Park Here and Burn in 
Hell!” but the board thought the sugges- 
tion unsuitable in tone and theologically. 

Growing desperate at 
this affront to his dignity, 
J.P. borrowed a trick from 


successful ways. A re- change the an old Eddie Murphy 
tired member of the movie he had seen in a 
congregation was given sign on his “Film and Faith” course. 
the task of policing the parking spot One dark, late afternoon, 
lot. He took the term from “Park he stuffed a banana up the 


“policing” literally. He 
would hide in a conveni- 
ent spot and, when he 
spotted an unfamiliar car 
pulling in, he would leap 
out, stand with his legs 
braced apart, clutching 
his ticket book in both 
hands straight out in front of him. Sight- 
ing along it, he shouted “Freeze!” and 
“Spread ’em!” Not only were his orders 
contradictory, they scared the living day- 
lights out of more than one poor soul; for 
example, the mother of the assistant min- 
ister who was visiting from out of town. 
One ingenious scheme involved 
punching a code on a machine that, if in- 
correct or unpunched, would activate a 
plate of iron spikes behind the wheels of 
the trespassing auto. It was dismissed as 
too expensive to install and, perhaps, 
lethal to more than the church’s image. 
But the real problem involved J.P. 
himself and the owner of an always new, 
always silver Porsche — a decidedly 
more expensive and more expensive 
looking car than his own. In the winter, 
this man’s parking spot was under a 
junction in the eves over the back wall. 
Under the right conditions, a huge and 
menacing icicle would form. When that 
happened, he would take J.P.’s spot. 
They had him ticketed once, but he 
paid with a money order in Lithuanian 
currency drawn on the Bank of Hong 
Kong. It cost them much more than the 


Here and You 
Preach” to 
“Park Here and 
Burn in Hell!” 


exhaust pipe. When the 
garage found the problem, 
the Porsche man had a 
piece of steel mesh secured 
to prevent a recurrence. He 
had his suspicions; but, by 
the time the banana was 
found, fingerprints were 
out of the question. 

J.P. took to coming in early, at about 
6 a.m. This meant all evening meetings 
were an ordeal and no fun for him. But 
even that didn’t work. The Porsche man 
must have had some flunky watching 
from the tower. As soon as J.P. backed 
out in his Buick, he would slip the silver 
intruder into the vacated spot. 

The board of managers was frantically 
trying to draw up a new parking contract 
with provisions for icicles and other acts 
of God when the matter came to a sunny 
conclusion. The weather turned warm, 
and the icicle was reduced to harmless 
proportions. However, as both men, 
meeting by chance, were glaring over 
their respective hoods and getting out 
their car keys, about 30 centimetres of 
wet, slushy snow slid off the length of the 
steep roof at some volume. No damage 
was done to the cars, but a couple of 
rather expensive hats needed attention. 


Yours for seeing justice done, 


Lia Wokiy L 
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any people think life on the farm 
Fe is idyllic. A slower pace, fresh air 
and green pastures are all popular 
images of rural living. 
The problem is, that image doesn’t al- 


ways fit. And it doesn’t even come close 
to the reality faced by some Canadian 


_ farmers over the past year. For them, 


price crashes of monumental proportions 


have taken the rosy hues out of any 
~ portrait of life in the country. 


Farm income in Canada is expected 


~ to be down 26 per cent compared to the 


five-year average. But that aggregate 
number is deceiving. Some special crops 
are doing well: dairy, poultry and some 
parts of the livestock industry. Cereal 
grains and hogs, however, have been hit 
hard by price declines. 

The situation faced by Ontario hog 
producers is a case in point. Market 
prices in Ontario for the latter half of last 
year and the early part of 1999 have been 
well below the cost to produce a hog. In 
fact, in only six months, the price for a 
market hog went from about $167 to 
below $40. For a typical farm, the cost 
of raising and shipping a hog at the 
latter price was almost $90 more than 
it captured at the marketplace. The 
prices are the worst that hog farmers 
have seen since the Great Depression of 
the 1930s. 

The problem of low hog prices is 
partly cyclical and partly structural. Hog 
prices tend to rise and fall over a four- 
year cycle. But that typical cycle of sup- 
ply and demand has been thrown 
out-of-whack across North America by 
some major changes taking place among 
the buyers that process the hogs. In fact, 
the amount of space available to process 
hogs has shrunk at roughly the same time 
as more hogs came to market. 

In a nutshell, processing companies 
have been busy buying each other out, 
closing older, inefficient slaughter- 
houses, and renegotiating labour con- 
tracts. And to top matters off, Asia’s 
currency crisis of last year is said by 
some to have slowed some growth in 
pork exports. All in all, the experts say 
these conditions will depress the hog 
market for several months to come. And 
that spells continued trouble for family- 
worked farms that produce the majority 
of Ontario’s hogs. 
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How the Farm Crisis Affects One Farm: 
Reflections of a Hog Producer 


(This article was written and sent to two members of the Ontario legislature by 
Wilma Jeffray who, along with her husband, Ross, and their four children, 
operates a pork farm near Belmore, Ontario.) 


operation as well. We have expanded the business over the span of 20 
years. It has been built from the ground up. “Sacrifice and save” has 
been the family policy to ensure the growth of the farm business. 

At present, we have a remodelled barn as well as a barn built five years ago. 
These buildings are well-insulated and heated with propane. The pigs are com- 
fortable. However, because of this sacrifice-and-save policy, our family contin- 
ues to live in a much inferior building, heated with wood to save money. 

We never minded making these sacrifices. We chose them so the business 
could grow. But, here we are now, and it is not a jolly time on this farm. 

We’ ve been losing large sums of money on every pig going to market since 
November 1998 — nearing $100 per hog. Then, we always made payments on 
time; two months later, we were at the end of our operating loan with the bank. 
Because of the decline in prices, the market livestock (which secures the operat- 
ing loan) doesn’t provide enough collateral any more. In order to feed the pigs 
in our barn, we will have to place another mortgage on the small amount of 
equity we still have. This equity represents 20 years of work. So, we borrow 
more. 

Our pledge is to repay it over 10 or 15 years and carry on. Our December 
month-end was $20,000. We might be able to borrow enough for two or three 
months maximum. What the market will bring then — who knows? We may 
have borrowed on the remaining equity and will lose all. 

In two short months, we went from running a successful small business, 
which supported our four children, to a position of possibly losing everything. 
Even if we survive this crisis, we will have delayed retirement to pay for it. 

When you lose your job, you lose only your job. We’re in a position of los- 
ing our home as well as our business. IT’S DEVASTATING. 

When I wake up in the morning, it takes about five seconds for me to start 
thinking about the headache of hog prices. It feels as though war has been de- 
clared on our farm operation. The bombs are made of greed, over-expansion 
and North American pricing. It has been an unprovoked attack. Hard work and 
good management will not save us. Ours is one small family farm caught in this 
mess. What an enormous price to pay for simply farming the wrong commodity 
at the wrong time in history. 

The announced $40 million in government aid divided by 6,000 producers 
provides, at best, $7,000. Simple math indicates how far that will go. At this 
point, our accountant doesn’t think we will qualify. 

This is only the financial side of the story. What about the family, and the 
social and environmental issues of over-expansion? Most family farmers 
contribute as volunteers in their communities, schools and churches. If we are 
forced to leave en masse, get ready to start funding welfare rolls, retraining 
programs, abuse counselling, etc. The choice is, spend the money now or later. 

This crisis is our ice storm. We need immediate disaster relief. We need 
enough to bring the losses in the last quarter of ’98 to manageable levels. 


ie e farm a 90-sow, farrow-to-finish operation with a small beef-feeding 
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Wilma Jeffray and her family are members of Knox Church in Belmore, Ont. 


125th Anniversary 


Special events the 3rd Sunday 
of each month 
(except July and August). 
Anniversary banquet Nov. 19th 
with special worship Nov. 21st. 
Former members invited to return 
for any or all events. 

For further information 
(and to book banquet tickets) 
contact Mrs. D. McDougall 
(613) 225-2686 
or the church office 
(613) 232-3144 
Mailing address: 

343 Bronson Ave. 
Ottawa, ON K1R 6J2 


VISION ART 


GLASS STUDIO 


Stained Glass 
Designers, 
Painters & Craftsmen 


3900 CHESSWOOD DRIVE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M3] 2W6 


(416) 635-7666 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


The Presbyterian Flag featuring the 
BURNING BUSH in full colour surmounted 
ona ST. ANDREW’S flag. 


*FLAGS & ACCESSORIES 
*EMBROIDERED CRESTS +*TABLE RUNNERS 
*IMPRINTED RIBBONS *LAPEL PINS 


For your FREE CATALOGUE of these items § 
and much more, call or write today. 

1550 O’ Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 or fax (416) 752-4615 


*PULPIT FALLS 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 
Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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As the crisis in hog prices has deep- 
ened, stories have started to emerge 
about how the hardship is affecting some 
farm families. One farmer simply closed 
the doors on his barn and walked away, 
leaving the pigs to starve. The man sim- 
ply lost his frame of mind and felt he had 
no alternatives. Other tales tell of feed 
bills that are unpaid and Christmas pres- 
ents that weren’t purchased. The worst 
fears are for those who start withdrawing 
from community life. Severe financial 
stress can lead people to abuse their fam- 
ilies or themselves. Suicide is not un- 
heard of among farmers during times of 
financial downturns. 

Thankfully, there are some things 
available to help farmers navigate these 
difficult times. Governments and farm 
groups have provided telephone help- 
lines and counsellors for stress and debt 
management. And financial aid packages 
are in the development or delivery stages 
by governments. 

Despite all these services, some farm- 
ers still feel a strong need to share their 
burdens with others. Within the Christian 
Farmers Federation of Ontario (CFFO), 
we have seen people spontaneously 
share their struggles with other farmers 
during structured meetings. It wasn’t part 
of the agenda; it simply happened. 

At one meeting I attended, a usually 
buoyant woman I’ve known for almost 
five years broke down in tears as she 
shared how low hog prices had destroyed 
the cash flow on her farm and totally 
changed her plans for retirement. She 
had little choice but to watch as, month 
by month, the financial equity she and 
her husband had built up in their farm 
slowly dwindled away. 

After this woman spoke, a young man 
with four children under eight years of 
age rose to tell how he might have to sell 
his farm in a few months. A progressive 
farmer with a bright future ahead of him, 
he told how the bills had simply become 
too high to continue. Other farmers fol- 
lowed with similar stories. 

After they had shared their stories, 
most farmers felt lighter and actually 
smiled or laughed. Some shared how these 
difficult times had forced them to focus 
more clearly on their families and on the 
bountiful life they have in Jesus Christ. 

The experience of watching these 


The Farm Grisis: 
Can the Church Help? 


Wilma Jeffray, who writes in this issue 
about the pain of being a hog farmer 
these days, included this note about 
the support she receives from the 
Knox Church congregation in Bel- 
more, Ontario: “These precious 
people listen, understand and, most 
important, feel what | tell them. | thank 
God for their presence. Their quiet, 
constant presence provides unimagin- 
able strength in seemingly hopeless 
times. What more could | ask?” 

Do you have a story of what your 
congregation has done? Or are there 
things you believe the local congrega- 
tion, presbytery or national church 
should be doing in these situations? 
Write and tell us. We will attempt to 
include your ideas in a future issue. 


farmers share their stories taught our or- 
ganization a powerful lesson. The con- 
cept of mutual self-help is a strong tool 
for helping people work their way 
through difficult seasons in life. In 
essence, it’s compassion in action. 

Since then, the CFFO has been advo- 
cating that our 22 district associations 
across Ontario consider implementing 
mutual self-help groups for farmers who 
want to participate. It’s not a cure-all; but 
it lets farmers know, in a practical way, 
that others care about them. 

For rural churches, a great opportun- 
ity exists to minister to hurting farmers in 
this way. Most churches have meeting 
facilities, coffee-pots and members will- 
ing to reach out with the love of our 
Lord. These congregations also have an 
advantage because they usually have 
members who either farm or are well- 
connected to the farming community. 

For urban churches, an opportunity 
exists to learn more about how food is 
produced, and the human stories of strug- 
gle that sometimes go into its production. 
And, in terms of practical actions, there is 
always room for intercessory prayers for 
those going through tough times. 


John Clement is the general manager of the 
Christian Farmers Federation of Ontario. The 
CFFO has 4,100 members across the 
province and develops public policy initia- 
tives for agriculture. 
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Acceptitt} 


by John Congram 


A Presbyterian athlete 


shares his love of basketball 
and his love for God 


oel Sherbino plays guard for the 

1998 national college basketball 

champions: Bishop’s Gaiters. The 

team, from Bishop’s University in 

Lennoxville, Quebec, won that 
honour a year ago by beating the Mc- 
Master Marauders 74 to 71. Surprising to 
some, the highlight of the day came 
when Coach Pomykana asked Sherbino 
to lead the players and coaches in a 
prayer of thanksgiving for the “magical 
season of °97-’98.” 

But his third year at Bishop’s did not 
start out magically for Joel. In fact, he 
says, it was one of the lowest points in 
his life. He seriously considered giving 
up both school and basketball. Relation- 
ships gone sour, injuries and tough sled- 
ding with schoolwork combined to make 
him undergo a period of self-evaluation. 
He asked himself, ““Where do I get my 
worth?” 

The experience changed him from 
being what he describes as a “quiet Chris- 
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tian” to one who is not afraid to share his 
faith. It was at this low point of being 
tested that he felt touched by the love of 
God and realized that the most important 
thing to him was his relationship to God. 
His value came not through what he did 
but through God’s acceptance and love. 
“Sure,” he says, “I hear the crowd and I 
play for them and the coach; but, primar- 
ily, I play for an audience of one.” 

Sherbino describes himself as “a 
Christian who plays basketball.” He tries 
to be the same authentic person both on 
and off the court. In high school, he kept 
the two parts of his life separate. But, to- 
day, he tries to do whatever he undertakes 
to the best of his ability and to the glory of 
God. (And, yes, he still lets the ref know 
when he thinks he has made a bad call.) 

One of the big influences in his life 
has been his father, David, minister of 
the Presbyterian church in Woodbridge, 
Ontario, and a professor at Tyndale Col- 
lege in Toronto. “I have always seen my 
father as a strong, positive leader — the 
kind of person I would like to be,” he 
says. One thing he doesn’t get from his 
father is his 6-6 height. “When I’m with 
my father,” he explains, “I have to keep 
emphasizing that this little short guy is 
really my father.” For his part, David 
claims he has shrunk over the years. 

Last summer, Joel toured India play- 
ing basketball with Athletes in Action, a 
group of Christian athletes who use 
sports as a way of evangelism. Some of 
the teams were pretty good, he said, es- 
pecially in cities such as Bombay. But 
their greatest test was when they played 
in Thailand against the national team. 

The past two summers, he has worked 
with the staff at Woodbridge Presbyter- 
ian holding seminars and sports pro- 
grams for local young people. In the long 
run, he hopes to be a minister like his 
dad, perhaps emphasizing a ministry to 
youth using sports. But that will have to 
wait a few years. This is his final year at 
Bishop’s and, after he graduates, he 
hopes to play professional basketball in 
Europe for a few years. 

Back at Bishop’s, Joel and two other 
students have started a Sunday evening 
worship service in the college pub. It 
gives students who otherwise would 
never go to church an opportunity to 
taste worship on their own turf. Doing it 


this way makes it accessible and not in- — 


timidating to students whose interest is 
sometimes caught by the very fact of 
holding worship in a pub. 

Joel believes the most important key 
to reaching young people is acceptance. 
The greatest gift the church can offer 
them is the grace of God. He speaks of a 
friend who has experienced a difficult 
life, which includes a broken family. She 
is turned off by religion because she 
feels judged and criticized when she 
goes to church. “I feel bad when I leave,” 
she tells him. 

“T don’t think the church should do 
that to people,” Joel declares. 

His advice to young athletes starting 
out is to try to stay well-rounded. They 
should question why they are playing the 
game. Is it something they really want to 
do because they love the game? Money 
and fame, according to Sherbino, are not 
good enough motives. “You can give up 
everything for your sport,” he says. “But, 
remember, for everyone who succeeds in 
pro sports, thousands don’t make it. 
Then, if they have not lived a well- 
rounded life, they will have nothing left.” 

The recent NBA lock out disappoint- 
ed him. There may be things he didn’t 
understand, he says, but it looked too 
much like taking a game that was meant 
to be fun and exploiting it. He would 
hate to see basketball go down the same 
road as baseball. He also says he has no- 
ticed diminished enthusiasm among the 
young for sports and wonders if this re- 
lates to the attitudes of some pro athletes. 

Meanwhile, Joel has other things to 


win another national title. It won’t be 
easy. After being ranked first at the be- 
ginning of the year, they were ranked 
sixth by Christmas. With off-court diver- 
sions and injuries at the turn of the year, 
they were second in their own confer- 
ence. And, as the national champions, he 
points out, every team makes a special 
effort to beat the Gaiters. 

But, win or lose, Joel Sherbino will 
come out OK. He knows where the real 
meaning in life is found — and it is not 
dependent on winning or losing basketball 
games. Besides, Joel believes with the 
Canadian Presbyterian founder of basket- 
ball that it is a game designed “to promote 
clean living and Christianity.” 
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od blesses each of us in a special way — some 

with the gift of compassion, others with wisdom and 

still others with knowledge or understanding. 
Whatever our gifts, it is when we share them that we 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a number of ways you 
can share in the future work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — as well as your congregation — 
other than through your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for example, 

allows you to help support the ongoing work of the 
Church, offers you an income tax advantage, 
AND provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you to choose which 
part of the Church’s work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, mission work in 
developing nations, training ministers, the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society or some combination of 
these. Or it may also be support for a program in your 
own congregation that holds a special meaning for 


"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver.’ 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


Share the Gifts ofa Tee 


you. Your financial commitment today will be 
a living legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift Annuities or 
other financial tools that will help you make a differ- 
ence, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
| Office of Planned Giving 

Hendy Andrews, Planned Giving Officer 

342 Pond Mills Road 

“4 London Ontario N5Z 3X5 

| Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 
Fax (519) 649-5142 
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tional Tragedy 


by Elizabeth Slump 


Suicide is tragic and 
| perplexing and, 


in recent years, | 
has tou shed the lives 
of most Canadians 


wo years ago, a 10-year-old boy 
was referred to my practice after 
making several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to kill himself. He did not want to 
live. In a one-parent family, he badly 
wanted his father back home. His mother 
worked long hours to support her chil- 
dren. They were latchkey kids — return- 
ing to an empty house after school, 
letting themselves in and watching tele- 
vision until their mother came home. 
This’child.was severely disturbed and 
not doing well at school. He is one of 
many young victims of a society in 
which it often takes more than one in- 
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come to survive and where the well- 
being of children seems to be secondary. 
In addition to neglect, violence is preval- 
ent in many families. While this child 
was not in a violent home, he did not 
receive consistent attention and love. 

The often-asked question is, “Why 
would children want to kill themselves?” 
The sad reality with many youth is that 
their lives lack happiness and joy. 

Suicide and its effects consume a 
large proportion of my work as a death 
educator and grief therapist. Suicide has 
become intergenerational, claiming the 
lives of young, middle-aged and elderly. 
This is shown in the latest statistics from 
the Suicide Information and Education 
Centre in Alberta. Rates per 100,000 
population for Canadian males are: 

age 15-19: 21.37 

30-34: 30.85 

50-54: 29.12 

70-74: 20.90 

80-84: 24.08 

85-89: 36.50. 
Rates for the female population are much 
lower although, among younger females, 
particularly the 15-19 age group, there 
appears to be a significant number of 
successful attempts. 

Professionals in the health care field 
and, more recently, in the death educa- 
tion and grief therapy fields are constant- 
ly challenged to identify the triggering 
factors, prevention and treatment of sui- 
cide. Suicidal clients come from every 
socio-economic level of society. Some of 
the confused, lonely and often alienated 
youth and some of the lonely and social- 
ly isolated elderly are economically dis- 
advantaged, but others are comfortably 
established and, even, privileged. 

Some years ago, while teaching in a 
rural Ontario high school, I developed a 
death education curriculum in conjunc- 
tion with the family studies curriculum. 
A major component of the course was a 
unit on suicide. Students learned about 
the warning signs — what to look for 
when they think a person is suicidal. 
They also learned about coping strategies 
and how to deal with the pain if a suicide 
occurs. 

During one class, someone knocked 
on the door. A youth of about 16 stood 
outside. He asked if he could borrow 
some of my books on suicide. I gave him 
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Warning Signs for Suicide 


¢ Abrupt changes in personality 
¢ Giving away possessions 
¢ Previous suicide attempt 
e Ending of a romance 
¢ Inability to tolerate frustration 
¢ Use of drugs and alcohol 
¢ Depression 
¢ Lack of self-esteem 


¢ Eating disturbances (significant weight changes) 
* Change in sleep patterns (insomnia or oversleeping) 
¢ Unwiillingness or inability to communicate 


¢ Sexual promiscuity 

e Extreme or extended boredom 
¢ Inability to concentrate 

¢ Accident prone (carelessness) 
¢ Unusually long grief reaction 


¢ Unusual sadness, discouragement and loneliness 


¢ Hostile or reckless behaviour 
¢ Neglect of personal appearance 


¢ Major loss of a loved one, home, job, health and, for older adults, loss through 
divorce (trauma and crisis from any major loss should also be considered) 
¢ Running away from home or truancy from school 


Rebelliousness 


Withdrawal from others (especially close friends, family and/or favourite 


activities) — a warning sign for all age groups 


Older Adults 


All of the above signs may apply to the elderly, but added to these are: 


* Recent loss of a spouse or close friend 


¢ Failure to take prescribed medicine or follow required diets 


e Acquires a weapon 


For all intergenerational groups, immediate action is needed if the person is 


threatening or talking about suicide. 


some of the best and invited him to join 
the class where he could sit and read. He 
stayed until the class ended. Over lunch, 
he talked about how confused and un- 
happy he was. He felt he had no reason 
to live. His parents had separated and 
there was alcohol abuse, poverty and vi- 
olence in his home. He was untidy, 
looked neglected and his marks at school 
were poor. He skipped classes and was 
in trouble with all his teachers. An as- 
sessment revealed he was using drugs 
and alcohol on a regular basis. It was de- 
termined he was severely depressed and 
at high risk for suicide. 

He agreed to a non-suicide contract 
that we monitored closely for a number 
of weeks — both of us fulfilling our 


obligations. On weekends, I drove 40 
kilometres to his home where I visited 
him with his grandparents and observed 
all behaviour. He took extensive therapy 
for the next two years. After graduating 
from high school, he went to college 
where he was checked regularly. He suc- 
cessfully completed college and is now 
working and doing well. From time to 
time, he calls and we meet. In our discus- 
sions, he maintains the lack of support in 
his life was the cause of his pain. It was 
satisfying for me to be able to intervene 
and to restore some balance in his life. 
Many young people are experiencing 
depression brought about by neglect, 
troublesome relationships and a host of 
other factors which are part of our soci- 
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ety. Depressed adolescents withdraw so- 
cially, are bored, appear fatigued and 
suffer from mood changes. They often 
express hopelessness and helplessness. 

Suicide is frequently linked with 
mental illness, and biochemical factors in 
suicide have been identified. Alterations 
in the chemistry of neurotransmitter 
chemicals such as serotonin can lead to 
greater vulnerability, psychiatric prob- 
lems and suicide. This is true for all age 
groups of our population. By far, the 
greatest factors that cause pain are those 
having to do with the role of the family 
and the support that an individual needs 
to avoid feeling alienated. 

Ninety-five per cent of suicides 
among adolescents are preventable. 
Teens need encouragement to be open 
about their feelings, to spend time with 
family and friends, and to consider the 
importance of spirituality in their lives. 
They need to be involved in after-school 
and physical activities along with aca- 
demic work. Young people need to be 
taught to encourage and support peers, 
siblings and younger children. Parents 
and their teens should set goals together, 
with realistic expectations that help teens 
reach their goals. Youth must hear the 
message that problems are a part of life, 
but they can be worked through. 

A few years ago, suicidologists saw 
little in the statistics relating to suicide 
among the aging and the elderly in our 


population. Sadly, this has changed. Sui- 
cide rates are high in the middle-aged 
population and reach a peak in the 85-89 
male age group. Most are surprised to 
hear that the aged — particularly men — 
are vulnerable to suicide. 

For most older people, this time in 
life is one of fulfilment and of satisfac- 
tion with accomplishments. For some, 
however, later life is a time of physical 
pain, psychological distress and dissatis- 
faction with present and, perhaps, past 
aspects of life. They feel hopeless about 
making changes to improve their lives. 
Suicide is one possible outcome. The 
painful causes of elderly suicide — lone- 
liness and social isolation — are treat- 
able. Suicide is rarely, if ever, caused by 
any single event or reason; it results from 
many factors working in combination. 

Life events associated with suicide 
among the elderly are: the death of a 
loved one, particularly a spouse; physical 
illness or uncontrollable pain; fear of 
dying a prolonged death that damages 
family members emotionally and eco- 
nomically; social isolation and loneli- 
ness; major changes in social roles such 
as retirement. White men are most at 
risk, especially if they are socially isolat- 
ed or live alone. The widowed, divorced 
and recently bereaved are also at high 
risk. Others include those who are de- 
pressed or who abuse alcohol and drugs. 

Family support of the elderly is cru- 
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Resources 

Suicide Information and Education 
Centre, 201, 1615 - 10 Avenue SW, 
Calgary, Alta. T3C OJ7; e-mail: 
siec@nucleus.com 

A comprehensive resource centre and 
computer database with print and 
audio-visual materials on suicidal 
behaviour. 


Books 

Suicide Teens Talk to Teens by 
Marion Crook (Self Counsel, 
1997, $12.95). 

Living With Grief After Sudden Loss 
by Kenneth J. Doka (Taylor & 
Francis, 1996, $16.95). 

Suicide Prevention, Intervention, 
Postvention by Earl A. Grollman 
(Beacon, 1988, $12.95). 


cial if they are to feel they are valued 
members of the family and of society. 
The elderly who live in retirement 
homes, nursing homes and various other 
forms of elder care need to have the love 
and support of family, community 
groups and institutions such as the 
church. Caregivers also need support and 
training, not only the medical model of 
training but the whole-person model so 
they can carry out their important work. 

No matter what age, suicide is pre- 
ventable. Few suicidal persons actually 
want to die. We can prevent the prema- 
ture, unnecessary, self-inflicted deaths of 
youth, middle-age adults and seniors that 
bring a loss of talent, skills and know- 
ledge, as well as personal loss. 

Society needs to be more accountable 
in curbing the number of intergenerational 
suicides in our communities by being 
proactive in the development of preven- 
tion and intervention programs. Then, we 
will be able to help young and old find 
purpose and meaning in their lives. 


Elizabeth Slump, a pioneer in the field of 
death and dying, is a certified death educa- 
tor, grief therapist and suicidologist in private 
practice, specializing in adolescent grief and 
suicide prevention. She is a member of Knox 
Church, Ottawa. A former high school edu- 
cator, she has written curriculum in the field 
as well as publishing in the areas of funeral 
process, suicide and grief therapy. She does 
counselling and presentations as well as 
training in critical incident stress debriefing. 
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Faces of Faith 


James A. Simpson was born and 
educated in Glasgow, Scotland, 
where he qualified as a nuclear 
physicist before entering the 
church. During his 21-year min- 
istry at Dornoch Cathedral, he 
was appointed chaplain to the 
Queen in Scotland and, in 1994, 
was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Though he has written many books about the Christian 
faith, he is best known for his books of clerical and family 
humour, including the best-sellers Holy Wit, Laughter 
Lines and All About Christmas (published by Gordon 
Wright). Popular novelist Rosamunde Pilcher has written 
the foreword to his latest book, The Laugh Shall Be First 
(see Reviews), based on the William Barclay Lectures he 
gave in 1997. All royalties from his humor books go to 
cystic fibrosis research, a disease from which his oldest 
granddaughter suffers. 

Simpson was the guest speaker at the St. Andrew’s Day 


dinner in Winnipeg in 1996 and at the Burns supper in 
Edmonton this year. 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 
As a four-year-old, snuggling into my mother’s fur coat 
during the sermon, and feeling secure 


What is your favourite hymn? 

Ian Pitt-Watson’s wonderful rendering of the 139th Psalm: 
“Thou Art Before Me, Lord, Thou Art Behind” to the tune 
Highland Cathedral 


What musical piece has most inspired you? 
“All for Jesus,” the final chorus from Stainer’s Crucifixion 


What is your favourite biblical book, and why? 
I love Philemon, Paul’s only personal letter. What insight it 
provides into the character of the older Paul. 


What book (outside of the Bible) has most 
influenced you? 

Dear Mr. Brown — letters written by Dr. Harry Fosdick to 
a person perplexed by religion 
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Where do you find inspiration to sustain 

your faith? 

Reading books by Harry Fosdick, Robert MacAfee Brown, 
Frederick Buechner and others 


Who has played a major role in your faith journey? 
Professor William Barclay who taught me New Testament, 
married me and encouraged me to write my first book 


If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a 
dinner party, whom would you invite? 
Golfer Bobby Jones 


What is your biggest regret? 
Not learning to play a musical instrument 


What has been your greatest joy in life? 

Being Moderator of the Church of Scotland at the time of 
many major 50th anniversaries — D-Day, VE-Day, the 
founding of the United Nations, etc. 


What achievement gave you great satisfaction? 
Twice captaining the Church of Scotland golf team to 
victory against the Church of England! 


What was your most embarrassing moment 

in church? 

Hearing a minister announce that his Old Testament lesson 
was from the book of Habakkuk and then being unable to 
find it 


What do you find most irritating about 

the church? 

The words of many of our hymns — they must sound like 
gobbledegook to people on the fringe of the church 


What one change in the church would make it 
substantially better? 
More commitment — certainly not more committees 


If you could live a second time, who would you 
like to be? 


The person who finds a cure for cystic fibrosis 


Write your own epitaph. 
He loved life and laughed often 
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The Low Cost of 


Redem 


by Ivor Williams HY 


t is an expression of what I believe,” 

says Jane Roy, 34, of Elmwood 

Church in London, Ontario. “I know I 
can make a difference. This is part of my 
Christian experience.” 

Making a difference in many parts of 
the world where slavery, hunger, civil 
war or other extreme violations of civil 
rights occur is this young Presbyterian 
woman’s goal. And she pursues her goal 
with stamina, the incredible vigour of 
youth and, fortunately, growing support 
from others. At her own expense, while 
on brief vacations from her full-time job 
as assistant director of the London Food 
Bank, Roy has travelled alone into diffi- 
cult situations with no guarantee of suc- 
cess. Involving herself in fluid and often 
dangerous situations, she offers to help 
in any way — such as burying the dead 
or distributing food when it is available. 

Her new project started simply 
enough. Glen Pearson, another member 
of Elmwood Church and executive direc- 
tor of the London Food Bank, spoke to 
the congregation last year. He held up a 


magazine photograph of three Sudanese 
women recently freed from slavery. 
After hearing about the thriving practice 
of slavery in borderlands between south- 
ern Sudan and the more resource-rich 
southern regions of Darfur and 


ption 


plan for broad Canadian participation in 
the redemption project. Tens of thou- 
sands of slaves are believed held in 
northern and central Sudan, captured 
during a bitter civil war that pitted a 

Muslim government against 


Kordofan, Jane Roy and Elm- Buying southern Christians and others 

wood’s minister, Karen Tim- in a more prosperous region. 

bers, carefully researched the freedom Glen Pearson says a sec- 

needs, resources and dangers. for slaves nd stage of the redemption 

Roy was already planning a project is to increase public 
in Sudan 


trip to Sudan to assist with 
United Nations food distribu- 
tion. They agreed she would try to con- 
tact the Christian Solidarity International 
(CSI) team there that had substantiated 
the reports of slavery in the area. CSI is 
an internationally recognized, Swiss- 
based, non-profit, non-denominational 
organization. Since its inception in 1995, 
CSI’s redemption projects have freed 
more than 5,000 people from slavery. 
Roy was able to locate CSI at their 
work of slave redemption. She found that 
slavery was, indeed, increasingly prac- 
tised. She returned home to develop a 


awareness of the slavery prob- 
lem. “We must build up pres- 
sure and support,” he says. Part of Jane’s 
focus when she returns to Sudan this 
May will be to help chronicle incidents 
of slavery. “We want evidence to support 
the cause and strengthen lobby efforts,” 
he said. 

Presbyterian World Service and De- 
velopment (PWS&D) has committed 
funds for the resettlement of former 
slaves. Karen Timbers sees potential for 
a major early conference on abolition, in- 
volving non-government groups, the 
Canadian Muslim community and 


Women like theea | in southern Sudan are in danger of being pasion by militia groups and forced into slavent 
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Photo by Jane Roy 


others, including, she hopes, Lloyd 
Axworthy, foreign affairs minister. 

CSI argues the international commun- 
ity must take a firm stand against the 
National Islamic Front’s policy of geno- 
cide that is destroying life, culture, com- 
munity, religion and ethnic identity. CSI 
believes member states of the United 
Nations Security Council must prevail 
upon the regime in Khartoum to cease 
hostilities against the people of Sudan. 
Within only a few weeks of taking its 
seat on the Security Council, Canada 
now has the opportunity to take a prin- 
cipled initiative in keeping with the best 
traditions of Canadian diplomacy. 

Spurred by Jane’s dedication to the 
cause and her substantial record of in- 
volvement, the Elmwood congregation 
agreed to oversee the London-based 
Slave Redemption Project’s fund-raising 
and became the home of the little organ- 
ization. The congregation pledged 
$3,000 to start it toward its objective of 
$10,000 to buy freedom for about 130 
slaves. (The objective was quickly over- 
subscribed despite the congregation’s al- 
ready deep involvement in hands-on aid 
to regions of Guatemala.) The fund, es- 
tablished to assist CSI, was launched in 
early December 1998. By late winter, it 
accumulated more than $50,000. Dona- 
tions came from across Canada, from 
Hawaii and from England as local me- 
dia, the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and others recognized the impact the 
issue of slavery was having on the pub- 
lic. “It appeals to the hearts of people,” 
says Timbers. 

A CSI delegation recently reported in 
a letter to President Clinton that 1,050 
black African slaves were redeemed 
from bondage in mid-January, the largest 
known number of Sudanese slaves freed 
at one time. The previous high was last 
October when 840 were liberated. The 
latest action raises to 5,066 the total 
number liberated since 1995 through the 


Jane Roy helps 


program. Many were children, some 
with their mothers. 

CSI representatives, with whom Jane 
Roy’s project is associated, have paid 
recognized but sympathetic Arab slave 
retrievers the equivalent of $54,000 US 
for the freedom of 1,050 enslaved people. 
These retrievers work in conjunction with 
CSI and the leaders of the black African 
communities affected by the slave raids. 
These retrievers undertake great personal 
risk to locate slaves in northern Sudan 
and return them to their homelands in the 
south where they are then redeemed. The 
Sudan government has offered a bounty 
for the capture of the retrievers. 

Interviews with the redeemed slaves 
reveal a consistent pattern of physical 
and psychological torture, killings, death 
threats, female genital mutilation, rapes, 
forced conversions to Islam, beatings 
and unpaid labour. The armed forces of 
the Government of Sudan systematically 
capture and use Christian and black 
African slaves (considered animists), es- 
pecially children, as potent instruments 
of its declared jihad (Islamic Holy War) 
against the areas that resist its policies of 
forced assimilation into Arab and Islamic 


“T decided to escape, and ran with Thiop [infant son] to the forest. I came across a 
Dinka [tribe] man who took care of me and helped me find the trader [retriever]. 
He brought me back here. I like being back and hearing my own name again. No 
one calls me abid [slave] or jongei [nigger] any more. I am grateful to you and 
the trade people who helped get me back to my own people. Now I will try to 


find my children and my father.” 


— Ajok Mawien Chan, a young mother freed from slavery 
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distribute food in Sudan in 1998. 


culture. The Arab traders assisting CSI 
believe even more intensive military mo- 
bilization will be mounted soon. Fear of 
attacks has already prompted the dis- 
placement of large numbers of people 
from their homes to what they hope will 
be more secure locations. 

Jane reports that torture of the captives 
is commonplace. Old men and women 
who are unfit for heavy labour are usually 
shot or beaten. Younger men and babies 
are often slaughtered. Children over the 
age of six and young women are carried 
back to the north into bondage. Children 
are forced into militant religious schools 
and women are forced to work. Some re- 
main with their captors, but others are 
sold to new owners who often sexually 
abuse and beat them if they displease 
their new masters by planning to escape 
or by resisting indoctrination. 

A recent heading on an article in the 
London Free Press about the project 
said: “Payment to slave traders for the 
lives of the victims is, for now, a neces- 
sary evil.” Can two wrongs make a 
right? the article asked. 

There is no evidence to suggest buy- 
ing slaves from the traders increases the 
abhorrent practice or inflates the price 
that is paid for releases. There is some ev- 
idence of an actual decrease. But while 
Roy waits for the world to right itself, she 
proceeds in her belief that individual lives 
do matter. Making a difference to a single 
person is reason enough, she maintains. If 
putting money into a slave-trader’s hands 
also puts freedom into another person’s, 
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Our Heritage 


Canada’s First Presbyterian Church 


he first Presbyterian minister 

in Quebec, Robert MacPher- 
son, was a chaplain with the 
78th Fraser Highlanders at the 
Battle of the Plains of Abraham 
in 1759. One of the ironies of 
Canadian history is that Major- 
General James Wolfe who, in 
1745, was busy at Culloden de- 
stroying Highland resistance to 
English rule, commanded High- 
land (and Roman Catholic) 
troops in the conquest of Que- 
bec 15 years later. After the 
fight, many of the soldiers mar- 
ried local women and assimilat- 
ed into Québécois society. (You 
can meet people in Quebec to- 
day with surnames such as Mac- 
Laren, Blackburn or MacNicol 
who do not speak English.) 
Others threw their lot in with 
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Lowland Calvinists and became founding members of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church in Quebec City which, by 1765, had begun meeting (along with their 
minister, George Henry) in the former Jesuit college and chapel. 

The present structure (pictured above) was built during the ministry of 
Alexander Spark who died in 1819 while still minister of the congregation. The 
present sanctuary was opened for worship on St. Andrew’s Day in 1810. Today, 
you can still visit and worship with this congregation in Old Quebec City. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Steroids Not Required 


Your congregation can develop the essential qualities of a healthy church 


— the natural way! 


Beginning with the September 1999 issue, the Presbyterian Record 
will carry a nine-part series on Natural Church Development. 


Excellent for small group discussion, it’s a series you can’t 


that is a philosophical cost supporters of 
the redemption program are willing to 
pay. It is estimated that 40,000 to 150,000 
slaves are still held, including many chil- 
dren born into captivity. 

“You have kept the price constant and 
low,” Chief Wek Wek Athem told repre- 
sentatives of the Swiss group who con- 
sulted with leaders in the area. “We 
respect you.” 

The redemption program, now attract- 
ing increasing support in Canada and 
elsewhere, won’t end slavery, Roy ad- 
mits. “But it is one of the steps toward 
that aim.” The only way to end the 
slavery, Arab retrievers told CSI recent- 
ly, is to have an elected government that 
will order an end to the practice. It is the 
present government, they said, that pro- 
motes slavery so that it can get Dinka 
children and turn them into Muslims and 
Mujahadeen. Publicity, they assert, is 
making some people ashamed of having 
slaves. But international action is vital. 

That is the goal of this new form of 
mission — direct involvement — that 
Jane Roy and her dedicated colleagues 
and supporters are spearheading in Lon- 
don. Soon, she will add another area to 
her list of accomplishments where she 
has made a difference: 

1991 assisted with food distribution in 
refugee camps in Iraq 

1992 attended a United Nations earth 
summit in Brazil dealing with rain 
forests 

1993 travelled to Somalia with an inter- 
national refugee rescue team 

1994 worked in Rwanda with the UN 
refugee commission’s mortality team 

(burying the thousands of dead that 

followed famine and civil war) 

1996 distributed medical supplies in 

Yugoslavia and Bosnia 
1997 learned Spanish in Guatemala 
1998 returned to Guatemala with a group 

of young Presbyterians to assist in 

school construction and made her first 
visit to Sudan 
1999 planning another long journey to 

Sudan in May to continue making a 

difference. 


afford to miss ... otherwise, 
your small group may stay 
that way. 


Some difference! LY 


Ivor Williams is a writer, a member of West- 
mount Church, London, Ont., and a con- 
tributing editor of this magazine. 


Watch for it! 
Coming to your home (we hope) soon. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Jubilee initiative and how congregations can become 

involved. Many congregations will want to have wor- 

ship services using the Jubilee theme. Judee Archer Green, 

former associate secretary with responsibility for worship, Life 
and Mission Agency, offers the following suggestions: 

Celebrations are often accompanied by song. We sing at 

birthday parties, anniversaries and festivals. It seems appropri- 


\\V: have talked previously in this column about the 


ate to mark the Jubilee with song. There are a number of - 


hymns in The Book of Praise (1997) that highlight the themes 
of Jubilee. These can be 
drawn together for a hymn 
festival interspersed with 
Scripture readings, or used in 
a sermon or study series on 
Jubilee. 

A good beginning would 
be “Awake, Arise, Oh Sing a 
New Song” (#819). This easy 
canon or round could be 
taught to a children’s choir or 
congregation. Other hymns 
that speak of celebration are: 
“Come Sing, O Church, in 
Joy!” (#757), set to a familiar 
tune; “New Songs of Celebra- 
tion Render” (#62), a setting 
of Psalm 98, also with a famil- 
iar tune; and “Come in, Come 
in, New Year’ (#808), set to a 
tune that appeared in the 1972 edition but may not be as famil- 
iar. The text of “Come in, Come in, New Year” is from New 
Zealand where the New Year comes during the summer. The 
text of the first line has been edited, with the author’s permis- 
sion, to read “sparkling winter day” from the original “shining 
summer day.” 

The theme of justice is central to a celebration of Jubilee. 
“Christ, You Call Us All to Service” (#585) is a prayer for a 
commitment to justice. Other hymns calling for justice are: 
“Blest Are They” (#624), based on the Beatitudes; “‘O for a 
World Where Everyone” (#730); “You Walk Along Our 
Shoreline” (#753) by Canadian author Sylvia Dunstan; “Help 
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Walter McLean (left), convener of the Celebrate Committee, spoke at all 
synods in the fall of 98. He is pictured above in Grande Prairie, Alta., 
with George Malcolm, moderator of the Synod of Alberta and The 
Northwest, and Sheila Kirkland, a member of the Celebrate Committee. 


Us Accept Each Other” (#632) and “Worship the Lord” (#555) 
by Fred Kaan; and “What Does the Lord Require of You” 
(#709) and “What Does the Lord Require” (#710), two very 
different settings of Micah 6:6-8. From the global scene, there 
is “Lord, O Lord Our God” (#713) from Nicaragua; “May the 
God of Hope” (#726), a Hispanic folk song; and “We Are 
Marching” / “Siyahamba” (#639), a traditional Xhosa song 
from South Africa. 

Isaiah’s prophesy (61:1-2), which Jesus claimed as the man- 
date for his ministry (Luke 4:18-19), includes the themes of 
freedom and liberty. These are 
picked up in “Arise, Your 
Light Is Come” (#712), “For 
the Healing of the Nations” 
(#736), “Jesus, Life of All the 
World” (#776) by Canadian 
author Margaret Clarkson, 
“The Church of Christ, in 
Every Age” (#486) and 
“Woman in the Night” (#657). 
“Wordless, Ancient Earth’s 
Foundations” (#714), authored 
by our “own” Andrew Don- 
aldson, picks up the steward- 
ship theme. 


ee 


Intergenerational Event 

The presbyteries of Northern 
Saskatchewan and Assiniboia 
are hosting an intergenera- 
tional event October 15-17, 1999, with the theme “Spirits Alive 
in 125!” The event is planned as a celebration of our denomina- 
tion’s birthday and will include worship, workshops, recreation 
and general merriment! The Echo Valley Conference Centre in 
the heart of the Qu’ Appelle Valley has been booked. 


New Web Site for Canada Youth 2000 

This five-day national gathering of Presbyterian young people 
and youth leaders will be held at Brock University, 
St. Catharines, Ontario, July 4-9, 2000. You can find out all 
about it by consulting the PC-Pak sent to your congregation or 
by visiting their new Web site: www.presbycan.ca/cy2000. [a 
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Resurrection at Dorothy Lake. 


by Marianne Ashbourne 


ur trip began on the Saturday be- 

fore Easter, April 1998. Snowbanks 

still lingered in the shade and under 

trees on this warm Northern On- 

tario spring day as we set out from 
Kirkland Lake. It was a 20-minute trip to 
Dorothy Lake, home of Ontario’s most 
northern Presbyterian camp. 

There were four of us. Sandy Wessel, 
pilot of the 4x4, guided us down the 
sandy road now churned into ruts by log- 
ging trucks. Howard Salmon carried a 
backpack containing everything neces- 
sary to explore the two-hectare site. 
Eleanor Hurd dispensed past history and 
wisdom about Dorothy Lake. And I was 
invited to assess the suitability of the site 
for the Temiskaming Presbytery Camp 
Committee’s proposal that it become a 
Christian family campground. For 


Pia § 2 eee 


The Teepee — the hub of Dorothy 
Lake Camp. 


Inset: (left to right) Keith McMillan, 
Lee McMillan, Howard Salmon, 
John Rogers and Bruce Taylor (not. 
in picture) helped prepare Dorothy 
Lake Camp to be reopened. 


weeks, I had poured over files from 
university and Camp Kintail days, 
searching for information that would 
assist in the rebirth of a camp. 

Dorothy Lake Camp began in the 
early 1960s under the initiative and dir- 
ection of Donna and Ken 


eager campers and counsellors. The hub 
of the camp, the Teepee, a structure 
using exterior cedar posts, housed a 
roundish dining/rainy day/campfire area. 
Since 1991, however, the shores of 
Dorothy Lake have fallen silent. The cab- 
ins are locked and shut- 


Wilson. For almost 30 After almost 30 tered. The dock is now 
years, the summer shores years as a camp submerged because the 
rang with the laughter of ; beavers are happily build- 
children swimming, ca- for children, ing their dams. Supplies 
noeing, hiking and Dorothy Lake and equipment stored at 


singing. Late-night ex- 
cursions explored the 
success of the beavers in 
rebuilding the dam dis- 
mantled by the beaver dam brigade 
earlier that day. Canvas tent villages, 
named Upper, Lower and Ernie’s (after a 
dedicated handyman), accommodated 


re-emerges as a 
camp for families 


the Kirkland Lake church 
are doled out for use at 
other synod camps. 

What happened? The 
usual combination of things: dwindling 
camper registrations and difficulty in hir- 
ing suitable staff were the main factors. 
Why not admit defeat and sell the prop- 
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erty? The camp committee laboured over 
these questions but, in the end, came 
back with the resounding answer: North- 
erm Ontario Presbyterians deserve an ac- 
cessible camp. Families need spiritual 
food, so Dorothy Lake will be turned 
into a camp where families can grow and 
relax together. It will become a different 
kind of camp, but the purpose will re- 
main the same: to bring people into rela- 
tionship with God through the intimate 
experience of Christian community in 
the midst of God’s creation. 

Should there be restructuring? Def- 
initely. Some chainsaws and a carpenter 
or two for starters. Water systems, camp- 
sites, parking spaces, propane generators 
— these will support a 21st-century use 
of the camp. 

As Eleanor shared stories and de- 
cisions that shaped the camp’s history, I 


Dorothy Lake Family Camp 
(tents and tent-trailers) 
July 17 - July 23 
July 24 - July 30 
July 31 - August 2 
For information and registration: 
Keith and Irene McMillan 
Box 1058 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 3L1 
Ph. 1-705-567-7078 


was caught up in the contrasts and har- 
monies of the past and future. Children 
will once again dive off the dock and run 
along the paths. But instead of counsel- 
lors, parents will beckon from the shore. 
Sparks will drift silently upward from the 
campfire clearing. But it won’t simply 
seem like family, it will be families, arm- 
in-arm, singing “Day is Done” to bring 
an end to another day. 

Yes, Dorothy Lake will ring again 
with laughter and singing. The lake will 
offer refreshment and, yes, fish (it is 
stocked with trout). It will offer tranquil 
passage to families eager to explore on 
foot or by canoe. 

The next time I travel the road to 
Dorothy Lake, I hope I will find a camp 
bustling with joy and activity. Next sum- 
mer, among the tents and trailers, you 
will find my family. LY 


Marianne Ashbourne is a member of Burns 
Church in Milverton, Ont. 
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$600,000 raised for Hurricane Mitch 
(so far!) 


Hurricane Mitch struck an area already mired in poverty, an area where 
many of PWS&D’s partners were already working. Your support 
helped partners and ecumenical emergency organizations in Central 
America respond immediately to the crisis with food, shelter and 
medical support. The support is assisting them now as they strive to 
rebuild. In the coming months and years, this support will encourage 
the people to rebuild their homes, their communities and their lives. 


They say it will take years to rebuild Central America. 
Working together, we can and will make a difference. 


Please donate through your local congregation or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca 
www.presbyterian.ca/lifemission/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 

Address 

City 

Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Contemporary Stained Glass 
Virginia Smith and David Wilde 
R.R. #2, Holstein, ON NOG 2A0 


DAVID WILDE GLASS STUDIO 
1-800-655-8712; (519) 334-3119 Phone/Fax 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


LiM iT €& D 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
— traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 


Sian 1920 


Proud Supporters 


4 
MR OCIETY. of the Arthritis Society 


BULLAS “=? 
GLASS inp 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 


Gen \ 


fen 


aay 


Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


\ “Lpite for Brochure” 


Custom Stained Glass Windows 


2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Presbyterian Potatoes: 
An Idea That Grew 


Jim Young 


y traditional idea of the theol- 

ogy of ministry was chal- 

lenged last summer. As I 

hoed potatoes, I found comfort in Martin 

Luther’s words: “Divinity consists in use 

and practice not in speculation and medi- 

tation” and “True theology is practical 

. speculative theology 

belongs with the devil in 
hell.” 

The people of St. 
Mark’s Church in Oril- 
lia, Ontario, recognized 
four tasks they needed 
to work on: a renewed 
sense of community 
within the congregation, 
a raised awareness of the congregation’s 
presence in the Orillia community, a pro- 
ject to reach out into the community, and 
a way to raise funds. 

Jim Marshall, a member of St. 
Mark’s, has land north of Orillia. I asked 
him about the idea of growing 2,250 
kilograms of potatoes to help the food 
bank feed hungry people. He responded 
by offering one hectare for a much larger 
potato-growing project. He would also 
provide the necessary expertise. At a 
congregational meeting, the project was 


enthusiastically approved. We were off 


to the potato patch! 

For the practically inclined, 1,800 kilo- 
grams of seed potatoes were sown. That 
translates into a row of potatoes over nine 


A congregation’s 
potato patch 
raised a church’s 
profile and helped 
to feed the hungry 


kilometres long that had to be tilled, 
weeded and harvested. Jim, with Murray 
Caldwell and Bruce Clark, headed up the 
project. We also grew green onions, beets, 
carrots, cucumbers and tomatoes. About 
40 per cent of the congregation who were 
physically capable helped. We harvested 
more than 600 bushels 
(some 18,000 kilograms) 
of potatoes. We sowed 
13.5 kilograms of green 
onion bulbs and har- 
vested about a thousand 
bunches. 

Hands and feet and 
faces got dirty, backs 
ached, people became 
tired and sweaty in the summer sun. But 
laughter was heard as laughter can only 
be heard from people filled with God’s 
freedom. We attended farmers markets 
each week in Barrie, Bracebridge, 
Gravenhurst and Orillia throughout the 
summer until the vegetables were sold. 

At the end of the summer, St. Mark’s 
had a renewed sense of mission. Our 
spirits soared, the earth turned and, at 
harvest time, we could look back with 
true thanksgiving for a sense of belong- 
ing to each other, for a raised profile in 
Orillia and for the many hungry folks 
that would be fed. 4 


Jim Young is the interim minister of 
St. Mark’s Church in Orillia, Ont. 
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PCC News 


This Far by Faith: 


Celebrating Presbyterian African Heritage 


e beat of African drums met wor- 
shippers at Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, for the wrap-up service 
of a two-day event celebrating the gifts 
Presbyterians of African heritage bring 
to The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
The service, held on the afternoon of 
February 14, was long — almost three 
hours — but never boring. 

Registrants for the event gathered the 
day before to be welcomed by the words 
of one of the organizers, Paulette Brown: 
“We are here because we have answered 
a call — to discover what it means to be 
African, Presbyterian and Christian.” 
She called on the church to join in a new 
process of working 
together “to reclaim 
our people, espe- 
cially our youth. 
We will not allow 
our children to 
choose death as we 
enter the next cen- 
tury,” she declared. 

After the open- 
ing remarks, a panel 
tackled a number 
of questions fac- 
ing Christians of 
African heritage in 
Canadian society. 
Akua Benjamin, 
professor of social 
work at Ryerson University, said that 
although the church “had done a wonder- 
ful job nurturing us when we were buf- 
feted about by racism,” it had been less 
effective in policy development and in 
changing structures. At one time, there 
was 47 per cent unemployment among 
black young people in the Regent Park 
area of Toronto. Another panelist, Father 
Munachi Ernest Ezeogu, decried the 
“blue-eyed, blond Jesus we see every- 
where” as “an anachronism and falsifica- 
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Right: Worship- 
ping to different 
drummers. Two 
of the musicians 
at the African 
Heritage Service, 
Toronto. 


Bottom: Paulette 
Brown (left), one 
of the organizers, 
with Rev. Eleanor 
Scarlett, workshop | 
leader. L 


tion of history.” A number of panelists 
and participants called for a new alliance 
between the church and the school to 
deal with some of the problems of racism 
and violence. Others hoped that studies 
on black history would be prepared to 
share with the whole church. 

The remainder of the day consisted of 
workshops on subjects such as Black 
Spirituality, Youth Ministry, and Wom- 
anist Theology. “To be both black and 
woman in our society,” Rev. Eleanor 


Scarlett declared, “is to bear a double 
burden. There is no truth in Jesus Christ 
independent of the oppressed.” 

The weekend closed with a joyful 
worship service led by band, piano, or- 
gan and two choirs. The full church lis- 
tened to the guest preacher, Rev. Joan 
Martin, a fourth-generation Presbyterian 
from the United States and the fourth 
black woman to be ordained in any Pres- 
byterian church. As a guest, she said, she 
did not want to be rude, but she had 
noticed “Lift Every Voice and Sing,” 
known as the Black Anthem, had not 
been included in our new Book of Praise. 
[Any chance we might add an insert to 
the Book of Praise? This is one we 
should not have missed! ] 

As the crowd flowed out onto Spadina 
Avenue, the words of that hymn still rang 
in their ears: 

“Sing a song full of the faith the 

dark past has taught us, 

Sing a song full of the hope the 

present has brought us. 

Facing the rising sun of our new 

day begun, 
Let us march on, till victory is won.” 


son 


Portrait honours Art Van Seters 
he presentation and unveiling of a 
portrait of Art Van Seters was held 

February 3 in the Caven Library of Knox 

College, Toronto. The painting, by artist 

Gregory Furmanczyk, was the gift of the 

Knox-Ewart Graduates Association. 

Art Van Seters retires this summer 
after six years as principal of Knox Col- 
lege. In unveiling the portrait, Brenda 
Adamson, past-president of the graduates 
association, called him ‘‘a man in control 
with an agenda for change.” During his 
time as principal, Van Seters did much to 


ay pe 4 
But, where’s the hat? Dr. Art Van Seters add 
portrait in his honour. 


resses the gathering at the presentation of a 


promote mutual trust between the college 
and the church-at-large, Adamson com- 
mented. But, above all, she said, the stu- 
dents, faculty and staff will remember 
him as someone who was accessible and 
caring, “who not only talks about faith 
but models it.” 

On the lighter side, in accepting the 
portrait, Charlotte Stuart, convener of the 
Knox College Board of Governors, 
pointed out that the artist accomplished 
what no one else was able to do — he 
got Art to sit down and be quiet. 


PER beara connecter ey ral tgtr 


Presbyterian chosen Easter Seals’ Timmy 


leven-year-old Stephen Brown of 

St. Columba Church, Belleville, 
Ontario, has been chosen as this year’s 
Timmy for the Ontario Easter Seals 
Campaign. Stephen, who served as the 
Quinte area Timmy for three years, 
says he is happy about being chosen to 
represent the province. 

“T’m not quite sure yet what I have 
to do, but I’m looking forward to 
maybe going on my first airplane 
ride,” he said. (Source: Belleville Intel- 
ligencer) 
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Presbyterian College 
nominates principal 

t its meeting on February 11, 

1999, the senate of The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal, unani- 
mously approved the nomination 
of Rev. Dr. John A. Vissers, senior 
minister of Knox Church, Toronto, 
for the position of principal of the 
college. The nomination was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Theo- 
logical Education at its meeting on 
February 15, 1999, and will be pre- 
sented to the 125th General Assem- 
bly in June, with the request to 
confirm the appointment. 


Knox College Convocation 

he 155th Convocation of Knox 

College, Toronto, will take place at 
8 p.m. on Wednesday, May 12, in Con- 
vocation Hall, University of Toronto. 
The guest speaker will be Rev. Dr. Art 
Van Seters, outgoing principal of Knox 
College. The degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity (honoris causa) will be conferred 
upon Joy Kogawa, acclaimed author and 
community activist, and Rev. Harry 
Waite, who retired April 1, 1999, as mis- 
sion superintendent, Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston. 


The Presbyterian College 
Convocation 

he 132nd Convocation of The 

Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
will take place at Knox Crescent 
Kensington and First Church, Mon- 
treal, on Thursday, May 13, at 
8 p.m. Rev. Dr. Don Neil, recently 
retired senior minister of Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First, will 
be the guest speaker. (The speaker 
at the Graduates Lecture will be 
Rev. Dr. Geoffrey Johnston, retiring 
director of pastoral studies at The 
Presbyterian College.) The degree 
of Doctor of Divinity (honoris 
causa) will be conferred upon Rev. 
Lloyd Fourney, senior minister of 
First Church, Edmonton. 
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Synod responds to farm crisis 
[" response to the current farm crisis, 

the Rural Ministry Committee of the 
Synod of Southwestern Ontario spon- 
sored an evening event called “Handling 
Falling Farm Commodity Prices.” The 
event featured a panel discussion held at 
Knox Church, Mitchell, Ontario. 

John Field, a stress relief counsellor 
employed by the Perth County Pork Pro- 
ducers and the Ontario Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Food and Rural Affairs, noted 
that the unexpected nature of the collapse 
in pork prices has added to the stress 
farmers are experiencing. The farm crisis 
is not a single event but an ongoing 
problem that will not end quickly, he 
pointed out. 

Field outlined some tools people can 
use to handle their stress. First, farmers 
must not isolate themselves from their 
family, friends and neighbours. At times 


like this, farm communities need to pull 
together — people need friends. Second, 
people need to know their limits — 
physically, emotionally and spiritually. 
Third, people need a plan, something to 
do when they feel their stress level 
rising. It could be as simple as taking a 
walk or using their sense of humour. 
Finally, it is necessary to find ways to 
see beyond the danger to the opportuni- 
ties that arise from a crisis situation. 
Brian Ireland, a ruling elder of Knox 
Church, Teeswater, Ontario, and director 
of The Queen’s Bush Rural Ministry, 
spoke of the need to listen patiently for 
God’s insight during challenging times. 
Ireland, who has worked with rural fam- 
ilies in crisis for 11 years, has seen many 
dramatic changes to farm life. Families 
who have “faith in the Lord” are able to 
adjust and change more easily, he said. 


While these adjustments have been diffi- 
cult and stressful, all but two of the fam- 
ilies he has worked with now say they 
are better off because of the changes they 
made. 

Ireland also suggested pork producers 
should band together to produce and 
market their own products in order to 
combat giant food processing companies 
bent on cornering the pork market. 

Gisele Ireland, well-known Rural 
Voice columnist, spoke about the farm 
crisis from a woman’s perspective. Com- 
munication is essential, she said. Men 
tend to assume that telling their families 
what is happening would be a great 
worry to them. Farm families need to 
talk and children need to be included in 
the discussion. She, too, challenged par- 
ticipants to wait on God for help in 
weathering the storm. 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


Central Lark Lodges 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: PA ig 


¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

¢ Resident Attendants 

¢ All Meals & Snacks 

* Room Service 

¢ Complete Housekeeping 

¢ Furnishings 


System 
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¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 
¢ Private Intercom/call-bell 


¢ Leisure Activities 

¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes 
¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan 

¢ Vacation Stays, and More 


| of the community 
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| /An integral part \, 


for over 30 years / 


TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 

303 Queens Drive, Weston 

123 Spadina Road, Toronto 

10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 
OTTAWA 

2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 

2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 


WINDSOR 

3387 Riverside Drive East 
BRANTFORD 

Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 
KITCHENER 

Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 


HAMILTON 
35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


416-248-0256 
416-241-1113 
416-961-6446 
416-425-3722 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 


519-948-5293 


519-759-5250 


519-576-1300 


905-522-2471 
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“Homeless” choir performs 
at Toronto church 
GC): June 9, 1998, a gas explosion 
ripped through the Acceuil Bon- 
neau, a Montreal shelter for the home- 
less, killing three people and injuring 
17 others. Last fall, the shelter was re- 
opened. Performing at the opening 
was La Chorale de |’ Acceuil Bon- 
neau, a choir composed of (now, for- 
merly) homeless men. Since then, the 
choir has been giving concerts to raise 
funds for the shelter. 

On February 7, 1999, the Out of 
the Cold program at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto, presented a concert 
by the 18-voice La Chorale de I’ Ac- 
ceuil Bonneau. Donations from the 
concert were divided between the 
choir and the church. In the case of 
St. Andrew’s, the money was used to 
kick off a fund-raising drive to reno- 
vate the kitchen to better support the 
Out of the Cold program. St. An- 
drew’s has been involved in Out of 
the Cold for seven years and is one of 
more than 50 churches and syna- 
gogues in Toronto currently partici- 
pating in the program. 


Read the latest news 
on the Record’s 
Web site! 


www.presbycan.ca/record 


From baptism to eldership to ordination 
n 1947, when she was six weeks old, Shirley Cochrane was baptized at 
First Church, Prince Rupert, B.C. In 1967, she was married there to Jim 
Cochrane. In 1984, she became an elder of the congregation. Fourteen 
years later, in November 1998, the 51-year-old grandmother of two be- 
came the first woman to be ordained in the church. 

Now, although the congregation of First Church is losing two elders in 
Shirley and Jim Cochrane, the congregations of Knox Church, Wanham, 
and Munroe Church, Blueberry Mountain, Alberta, are gaining a minister 
in Rev. Shirley Cochrane. (Source: Daily News, Prince Rupert, B.C.) 


Jim and Shirley Cochrane, both elders at First Church, Prince Rupert, B.C., are 
pictured with some of the farewell gifts they received from the congregation. 
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One good thing about the millennium? — Canada Youth 2000! 


he first national youth conference 

ever undertaken by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Canada Youth 2000, 
will take place July 4-9, 2000, at Brock 
University, St. Catharines, Ontario. 

The idea for Canada Youth 2000 was 
first conceived at the Presbyterian Youth 
Summit, a gathering of youth and youth 
leaders held at St. Giles Church, Ottawa, 
in May 1997. Small steps in planning 
were taken. But it was with the introduc- 
tion of the FLAMES initiative at the 
124th General Assembly and its (F)ocus 
on children, teens and young adults in 
the year 2000 that the conference be- 
came a reality. The support of the Life 
and Mission Agency also breathed life 
into the project. 

The theme for Canada Youth 2000, 
“Living Stones: Chosen, Called, Crafted” 


\ bat 
ws 
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Web page: www.presbyterian.ca/cy2000. 


The Canada Youth 2000 planning team: (back row, left to right) Spencer Edwards, Kayode Brown, 


(I Peter 2:4-10), will be present in all as- 
pects of worship, education, discovery and 
play. There will be three separate tracks to 
the conference: the youth track, a chance 
for 15-19-year-old participants from 
across the country to connect; the mission 
track, an opportunity for 18-25-year-olds 
to experience hands-on ministry; and the 
youth ministry training track, theoretical 
and practical training in youth ministry for 
youth 21 years of age and over. 

Early reaction to the conference has 
been enthusiastic and 1,000 beds have 
been reserved at the university. The 12- 
member planning committee is continu- 
ing to meet. 

More information about Canada 
Youth 2000 is available toll-free at 
1-877-831-1588, or from the conference 


Lachlan MacKenzie, Matt Brough and Bob Smith; (middle row) Jo Morris, Jenn Geddes, Yvonne 
Woensdregt and Audrey Cameron; (front row) Colleen Smith, Cara Gowryluk and lan Morrison. 
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Other News 


In Ha Lee first Korean to receive Japanese press award 


r. In Ha Lee, a former General 
Secretary of the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan, former chair of the 
National Christian Church Council in 
Japan and recipient of the 1984 E. H. 
Johnson Award at the 110th General As- 
sembly of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, has received another important 
recognition. He was one of three people 
presented with an award for outstanding 
community service by Japan’s major 
newspaper Asahi Shimbun Press. His 
contribution to society can be seen in his 
work toward establishing a Korean-run 
day care for children and a day-care ser- 
vices program for senior citizens and dis- 
abled people. He is the first non-Japanese 
to receive the award. 
Dr. Lee was recently in Canada to at- 
tend the United Church Division of 
World Outreach annual meeting and to 


Dr. In Ha Lee 
shares a lighter 
moment with Rev. 
Stephen Kendall 
(centre), principal 
clerk, and Rev. 
Ralph Kendall, 
general manager 
of the Presbyterian 
Church Building 
Corporation. 


speak about the effect of economic glob- 
alization on the people of East Asia. On 
February 4, he visited Presbyterian 
Church offices in Toronto. 

Although now retired, In Ha Lee re- 
mains the same man of quiet compassion 
and conviction who received the E. H. 


Churches ask energy company not to aid 


Sudanese government 

leven churches and religious orders 

from Canada and the United States 
have submitted a shareholder proposal 
to Talisman Energy Inc. 

The proposal asks the company’s 
board of directors to assure sharehold- 
ers it will not materially aid the 
Sudanese government in its civil war or 
in its repeated violations of internation- 
ally accepted standards of human 
rights. Talisman Energy Inc. holds a 25 
per cent interest in a joint oil and 
pipeline development in southern Su- 
dan where civil war has claimed more 
than 1.9 million lives since 1983. The 
company is also asked to prepare an in- 
dependently verified report of its com- 
pliance with this commitment. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
is one of 10 Canadian shareholders 
submitting the proposal. The others are: 
the Anglican Church of Canada; the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Canada; the Roman Catholic Episcopal 
Corporation of Keewatin; The United 
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Church of Canada; Fonds Ester 
Blondin (Sisters of Sainte Anne, 
Montreal), the Jesuits of Upper Can- 
ada; the Missionary Oblates, Grandin 
Province; the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary (Longueuil), 
and the Sisters of Sainte Ann (Vic- 
toria). The American shareholder is 
Christian Brothers Investment Services 
Inc. of New York, a member of the 
Interfaith Center for Corporate Respon- 
sibility. Together they hold in excess of 
100,000 shares. 

However, Talisman Energy Inc. is 
refusing to include the proposal with its 
management proxy circular. To do so 
would permit all the company’s share- 
holders to consider and vote on it. In- 
stead, Talisman is citing an archaic 
provision of the Canada Business Cor- 
porations Act which states only regis- 
tered shareholders may submit a 
proposal. The problem is, only a small 
fraction of modern shareholders regis- 
ter shares in their own names. 


Johnson Award for “mission on the cut- 
ting edge” 15 years ago. He still believes 
fervently in equal rights for all citizens in 
Japan and is looking forward with great 
relief to the final demise of the Japanese 
fingerprinting law this year. 

“The justice of God’s jubilee is a 
force for change. The Gospel is truth that 
liberates in blessings for those it raises, 
and in the hope of a new beginning for 
those it brings low.” Those are the words 
of In Ha Lee 15 years ago when accept- 
ing the E. H. Johnson Award — words 
he still lives by today. 


Affiliation of nine U.S. 
churches given first approval 
Cae nearly 40 years of dialogue, 

nine mainstream U.S. denomina- 
tions and communions have approved, in 
principle, a new ecumenical affiliation to 
be established by 2002. The nine denom- 
inations have a combined membership of 
about 17 million. The new affiliation — 
to be known as Churches Uniting in 
Christ — would not bring about a formal 
merger, but would affirm the recognition 
of shared baptism and, eventually, of 
each church’s ministers. 

The nine churches are: the Episcopal 
Church [Anglican], the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), the Christian Church 
[Disciples of Christ], the United Church 
of Christ, the United Methodist Church, 

(Continues) 
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“First Lady of the Organ” 
DIANE BISH 
from Joy of Music 
in concert 
May 17, 8 p.m. 
Knox Presbyterian Church 


Stratford, Ontario N5A 3H2 
Tickets: $20 
(519) 271-0373 
Fax (519) 271-0080 
Internet: 
http://www.golden.net/~sandy 


Unitas Seeking New Director 


Unitas is an ecumenical centre for 
spirituality. It offers a varied program of 
retreats and seminars built on the 
foundation of Christian meditation. 


The new director will: 


> have a clear vision of Unitas’s mission 
and the means to assure its success 

> bea person of deep personal 
spirituality and will preferably have 
integrated Christian meditation into 
his or her spiritual life 

> be ecumenically and culturally 
sensitive, able to work and 
communicate effectively in both 
English and French 

> be responsible for the motivation, 
development and leadership of the staff 

> have demonstrated administrative 
ability 

> be responsible for developing new 
services and programs 

> have a collegial style of leadership 


Candidates are invited to submit their 
applications, outlining their interest in this 
position, and curriculum vitae to the 
Selections Committee. The closing date for 
receipt of applications is April 30, 1999. 


Unitas 
1475 Pine Ave. West 
Montreal, QC H3G 1B3 
Tel: 514-849-2728; Fax: 514-281-0173 
E-mail: unitas @total.net 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian com- 
panion magazine. Readers throughout 
Canada. Single issue $5. Write: #12 923 
2nd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J 0C7. 


PEWS: Toronto church in need of six 
wooden pews. If available in southern 
Ontario area, contact Mrs. E. Campbell 
(416) 233-3092. 


VOLUNTEER APPRECIATION GIFTS: 
Quality products at affordable prices. 
Pens, magnets, bookmarks, pins, cards. 
Contact Cabam for mail-order flyer. Toll- 
free 1-888-359-7386. 
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NEWS 


the Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church and the International Coun- 
cil of Community Churches. 

“Churches Uniting in Christ is not the 
same as the ‘church of Christ uniting,’ 
but this is a far deeper and connected 
relationship than what we have had be- 
fore,” said Lewis Lancaster Jr., interim 
general secretary of the organizing body, 
the Consultation on Church Union 
(COCU). 

Each of the denominations’ governing 
bodies must now approve the affiliation. 
However, the agreement faces at least 
one hurdle: officials of the Episcopal 
Church have said they cannot forward the 


proposal to their church’s General Con- 
vention until a dispute over the recogni- 
tion of church leadership is resolved. As a 
result, the affiliation may have to proceed 
with the eight other denominations. 

During the meeting, representatives of 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) object- 
ed to an initial commitment to the min- 
istry of bishops in historic succession, 
saying it did not allow for the Presbyter- 
ian denominational structure of lay lead- 
ers and clergy. When mention of the 
bishops was dropped in a later draft, the 
Episcopalians objected. Despite the dis- 
agreement, the president of the Episcopal 
House of Deputies, Pamela Chinnis, said 
the Episcopal Church remained commit- 
ted to COCU’s goals. (EN/) 


by Joseph Ngare 


he festive season is long over. We 

have celebrated another Christmas 
and New Year. Kenyans are back to 
the “routine” business of building the 
nation. Yet, more than any time in 
their history, Kenyans face a major 
test: writing a new constitution. 

In December 1998, the Kenyan par- 
liament passed the Kenya Review 
Commission Act; and, one day before 
Christmas, President Daniel arap Moi 
added his assent. The passing of this 
act is the culmination of bloody con- 
frontations (in which security per- 
sonnel unleashed terror on reform 
activists), name-calling between politi- 
cal parties, walk-outs from consulta- 
tive meetings, and the churches’ 
insistence that the way forward is only 
through constitutional reform. A 25- 
member commission will now review 
the constitution, a process expected to 
take 2!4 years. 

I believe a constitution worth its 
name must protect the rights of the 
people. The late Joseph Kariuki (a 
fiery member of parliament slain under 
mysterious circumstances in 1975) 
once said: “It takes more than a nation- 
al anthem, however stirring, a national 
coat of arms, however distinctive, a 


Letter from Kenya: New constitution only hope 


national flag, however appropriate, a 
national flower, however beautiful, to 
make a nation.” The constitution 
supercedes national anthems, flags and 
flowers. It is the unifying force of a 
nation. 

It is my hope the road to the consti- 
tutional review process on which 
Kenyans have embarked will be 
people-centred and not leader-centred. 
That can only happen if the people are 
thoroughly involved. To paraphrase 
Abraham Lincoln, Kenyans need a 
constitution of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 

May God’s spirit of wisdom, dia- 
logue, forgiveness, reconciliation and 
reconstruction enable the constitution- 
making process to be just, transparent 
and for the well-being of Kenyans. 
God forbid the whims of some power- 
ful individuals yearning to attain, re- 
tain and perpetuate power should take 
control of the exercise and hold the 
lives of 30 million Kenyans at ransom 
for many years to come. 


Rev. Joseph Ngare is head of the commu- 
nications department of the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa and editor of the 
denomination’s quarterly magazine, The 
Jitegemea. 
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Presbytery goes on-line 
Leaping tall timbers in a single bound, 
the Presbytery of Superior has gone on- 
line. Using a program designed and in- 
stalled by Michael Farris, members of 
the presbytery can now keep up-to-date 
with presbytery business, exchange in- 
formation and even vote. However, 
presbytery members envisioning a cre- 
ative use of the delete button will be dis- 
appointed. The computer program will 
not replace regular presbytery meetings. 


Foodgrains Bank headed for 
highest level in five years 
Grain donated to the Canadian Food- 
grains Bank (CFB) for use in overseas 
relief and development projects could 
reach its highest level since 1994 and 
has already exceeded last year’s total by 
800 tonnes. 


It’s Deep. 


this Pond isn’t big ... 


“We have had just a fantastic year,” 
says CFB director of resources Trish 
Jordan. “Response to the needs of the 
poor and hungry throughout the world 
has been tremendous and we are grate- 
ful so many farmers and rural com- 
munities have chosen to support our 
members by sharing their harvests.” 


Celine Dion No. 1 for 

those with sinking feeling 
Canadian singer Celine Dion is a No. 1 
hit at British funerals. “My Heart Will 
Go On,” her hit record from the movie 
Titanic, is the pop song most often 
played when dearly beloved Britons go 
to their final resting place, reports the 
Times of London. The former No. 1 
song, Elton John’s “Candle in the 
Wind,” falls to No. 2. The top tradition- 
al tune is “Abide With Me” 


Church cleaner 

wipes out competition 

in millennium 

hymn contest 

A church cleaner, Hilary Jolly, has beat- 
en more than 400 competitors to win an 
international millennium hymn compe- 
tition organized by St. Paul’s (Angli- 
can) Cathedral in London, England. The 
runner-up was the internationally fam- 
ous hymnist and author of about 200 
hymns, Brian Wren, a minister of the 
United Reformed Church. 

Accepting the award, which includ- 
ed a cash prize of 750 pounds sterling 
($1,215 US), Jolly described her hymn, 
“Through the Darkness of the Ages,” 
as her answer to “millennium hype” 
which is “pagan and most unpleasant.” 
(END) 


PROCLAIM. 
JUBILEE! ;} 


You shall have the trumpet 


Living in a small community provides many opportunities 
to become involved. You can make a difference — 
personally and professionally. It’s a satisfying way of life. 


There are currently Three commute to London and 


Family Practice only 2 hours drive to 

opportunities in our Toronto. 

community. : : 
We can offer assistance with 

Four Counties Health relocation and a modern, 

Services (FCHS) is a small, fully equipped clinic with 

modern hospital with 24- 2 years free rent. 


hour ER, and acute and 
chronic care. There is no 570, Four Counties Health Services 
obstetrical care and major ¢ [FG g Heart of Our Community 
trauma is sent to nearby * il'S* 

London. The hospital’s Ser ay 

ER qualifies for $70/hr. 
sessional rate. 


Please direct your 
inquiries to: 

Mike Mazza, 
Executive Director 
(519) 693-4441, ext. 452 
mmazza@fchs.on.ca 
R.R. #3, Newbury, ON 
NOL 1Z0 


Our community offers a 
safe and healthy 
environment, affordable 
housing, quaint villages 
and plenty of fresh air. We 
are well-situated — an easy 
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sounded loud ... and proclaim 
liberty throughout the land ... 
It shall be a Jubilee ... 
Leviticus 25:9-10 


A Call For Jubilee 


Congregations across Canada are studying and acting for a 
new beginning in the spirit of Jubilee for the new millennium. 


Call Justice Ministries for more information: 
in Toronto 441-1111, outside Toronto |-800-619-7301 
Stephen ext. 256, Gail ext. 250 


Resources available from The Book Room: 
* Vision Statement 
* Sounding the Trumpet (leader's guide) 
* Making a New Beginning (theological reflections) 
* A Matter of Interest (video: 15 minutes) 
* Proclaim Jubilee by Marcia Harris 


Resources available from Justice Ministries: 
* Interactive posters 
* Background brochure on Debt Cancellation 
* “NEW Fact sheets on Debt Cancellation 
* Jubilee 2000: Time for Debt Remission 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


sien 


Keeping Credit 


Where Credit Is Due 


‘Tread somewhere there is a rule 
that says all groups raising funds 
under the Presbyterian Church 
banner should turn over their 
funds to the board of managers 
_at year’s end. Is that true? 


There is no such rule. Although session 
has oversight of all organizations in the 
congregation, it cannot normally order 
where funds raised by such organizations 
should be directed. 

Our congregation has two groups that 
raise a few thousand dollars each year. 
They dispense their funds for various pur- 
poses — some to assist special projects in 
the congregation, but never to support the 
general congregational budget. In the case 
of a congregational financial crisis, I sup- 
pose they might be called upon for help; 
but they are under no legal obligation to 


Gs 
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Easter Gift 


Once pink and organdy, now silver and refined — 


barely visible against the sky — 


I watch the pink and organdy girl look for the hidden eggs, 
pastel, and clearly visible to my practised eye. 


I recall when life was wide green lawns 


with easy prizes for the taking; 


I recall a pastel heart, resilient and clean, 


too smooth and fresh for breaking. 


provide it. After all, they raised these 
funds on their own, often for mission 
work or to assist some specialized min- 
istry, and could be breaking faith with the 
donors if the money were put into the 
general congregation coffers at year’s end. 

Sometimes, congregations in financial 
difficulties are tempted to take monies 
from the Presbyterians Sharing... ac- 
count, money which has been donated by 
the membership for the work of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada at home 
and abroad. Such is a breach of trust. 

It is my view the budget approved by 
the congregation should be met by the 
membership through regular “tithes and 
offerings.” The moment a self-supporting 
congregation begins to rely and/or become 
dependent on funds other than those pro- 
vided through the offerings of the people 
(supplemented, sometimes, by rental in- 
come), that congregation may be facing 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 


each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the “rithme(@ode word below. Category: EASTER EMOTION 


Tony Plomp 


problems that go beyond financial ones. 

Sometimes, congregations have been 
known to keep their financial heads above 
water by reducing the minister’s stipend 
without reference to the presbytery. That 
should never happen. When the congrega- 
tion called its minister, it committed itself 
to provide the appropriate stipend and that 
this stipend would have first call on the 
congregation’s budget. 

When a congregation finds itself — 
temporarily, one hopes — faced with fin- 
ancial problems, it is expected everyone 
will rally ’round and help solve them. No 
fund-raising group within the congrega- 
tion, however, should be forced into the 
position of doing so. 4 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp 
to: e-mail TONY_PLOMP @bc.sympatico.ca 
or 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 


by Dave Mitchell 


(0.875 x 16)+(121+11)=Q 
(60% of 0)+(U-6-7)=8 
(m+9)x(O+5)=0@ 

(2/3 of ©) x(0.1xH)=% 
5/12 of (% -@+%-@)=@ 


Should she be warned? I wasn’t warned. The pain that came 
so quick sent cracks a million ways, 

cracks that hurt and healed and hardened, surrounded all; 
filigreed like iron lace. 
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My tender heart; did what dying had not done, 
gave it lasting beauty, quiet and wise. 
Inside the veined and homely shell called Woe 
the one nobody wanted — 
Was born the Child of Woe, the Gift, the 
Easter Prize. 


2 
The #rthme@ode word 


AithneQode answer from last issue: HILLS © 1999 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above), Junior, Integer 
versions. Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 


N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com e-mail: mitchell@ kw.igs.net 018 


— Laurel Stedman 
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The Weight of the World 


| rosses abound in our churches — 

( on walls, on pews, on steeples, on 

banners. The addition of one 

more cross, draped in purple at the front 

of the sanctuary for Easter, doesn’t al- 
ways make an impact. 

Because the cross is the predominant 
symbol of Christianity, we sometimes 
forget what it means. Oh, we know intel- 
lectually that Christ was crucified on the 
cross. But how many of us, when we 
look at a cross, see first and foremost an 
instrument of unthinkable torture? What 
does it mean that Christ died for my sins? 

In medieval times, the connection be- 
tween the individual Christian sinner and 
Christ himself was explicit. In both 
subtle and overt ways, the faithful were 
continually reminded why Christ was 
crucified. The Corpus Christi plays were 
one such reminder. Held every spring for 
the festival of the Eucharist, the plays re- 
told the history of the world in terms of 
salvation. Pageant wagons would wind 
through the town, stopping at various 
Stations to perform in the street. 

We can imagine the effect this would 
have on the audience. The actors were 
usually members of merchant guilds who 
sponsored the wagons, so they would be 
neighbours and friends of the audience. 
The shepherds, carpenters, soldiers and 
ordinary people in the plays would be 
dressed not like biblical shepherds and 
carpenters and Roman soldiers but like 
the 15th-century English people in the 
audience. And the players could merge 
with the audience as they moved around 
the pageant wagon. 

The York crucifixion play uses this 
dynamic to incredible effect. In the play, 
Jesus only speaks twice; most of the dia- 
logue and action is by the four soldiers 
nailing him to the cross. The soldiers are 
ordinary workers who make ignorant fun 
of Jesus. They complain about their 
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work, compete with each other and argue 
over who does the best job, grumble 
about the person who made the cross (the 
holes are in the wrong places) and gripe 
about the weight they have to carry. They 
are funny, and ordinary, and like every 
other worker in the history of the world. 
This makes the action 


Kathy Cawsey 


ter until, suddenly, the cross rises in front 
of them. Then, they realize what the sol- 
diers have been doing. One scholar writes 
of the play: “As the cross rises and drops 
upright into the mortise, the audience re- 
alizes that, in their laughter at the awk- 
ward efforts of four local workmen, they 
have been seduced into con- 


more horrifying and com- Se doning the Crucifixion.” 
pelling. One of the soldiers Making the It’s a good reminder. 
remarks, “I think these holes When we see that cross in 


were bored wrong.” 

“You’re right,” another 
agrees. “They were marked 
too short.” 

Whereupon, the leader says: “Why 
are you complaining so much? Fasten on 
a cord and give it a yank until it fits.” 
The horror comes, of course, when the 
audience realizes they are yanking on 
Jesus — pulling and stretching his body 
until it fits the cross. 

In the same way, the soldiers com- 
plain incessantly about the weight of the 
cross. They have to rest three times be- 
fore getting the cross up the hill. One al- 
most drops his end, one whines about his 
pulled shoulder and another complains 
about his back. And all four start egging 
each other on and competing. It almost 
turns into a game — and most people in 
the audience join in spirit, for they have 
seen the macho men of their community 
competing in a similar way many times. 

The clincher comes when one of the 
soldiers says, “He weighs a wicked 
weight.” The audience, caught up in the 
soldiers’ banter, is suddenly reminded 
why Jesus weighs so much — the 
metaphorical weight of the sins of the 
world. The soldiers’ back and shoulder 
pain is nothing compared to the pain they 
would have suffered if Jesus had not died 
for them. 

Throughout the play, the audience is 
drawn into the soldiers’ laughter and ban- 


Crucifixion | 


the front of our churches on 
Easter morning, we need to 
remember that each of us is 
complicit in the Crucifixion. Every little 
cruelty we perform in our daily lives 
condones Jesus’ suffering and death. 


If you are interested in finding out more 
about medieval Corpus Christi or mys- 
tery plays, the Centre for Research in 
Early English Drama (REED) at the 
University of Toronto does research and 
occasional performances: www.chass. 
utoronto.ca:8080/~reed/reed. html. 

Other resources: Medieval Drama by 
Richardson and Johnston, York Mystery 
Plays edited by Beadle and King, Eng- 
lish Mystery Plays: A Selection, Pen- 
guin Classics. 


Kathy Cawsey, a member of Knox Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., is studying at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Write to Kathy at: Middle Common 
Room, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, England 
OX2 6QA; by e-mail at: kathleen.cawsey @ 
Imh.ox.ac.uk. 


Visit the Record’s site: ~~ 
www.presbycan.ca/record 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First Church, Montreal, held a luncheon to honour Rev. D 
Neil and his wife, Dorothy, upon his retirement after 

22 years as their minister and 46 years in the ministry. 


THE SENIOR YOUTH GROUP of Glenview 
Church, Toronto, recently hosted The 
Seniors Prom. Young and old 
joined together for an evening of 
fellowship, food and fun with a 
Florida theme. Colson Malloy and 
Joan Neilson were crowned 
king and queen of the prom. 


AN OAK PEDESTAL 
TABLE was dedicated 
in memory of Hugh (Mickey) 
McPherson, a longtime elder, 
church school superintendent 
and active PYPS participant, 
at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Thorold, Ont. Left to right are: 
Emil Barkwell, who crafted 
and donated the table, 
Marjorie McPherson and 
Rev. Douglas Robinson. 


THE CONGREGATION DP 
OF First Church, Pic- 

tou, N.S., recently dedicated 
a ramp to make the 150- 
year-old sanctuary fully ac- 
cessible. Stacey Munro cut 
the ribbon, and the congre- 
gation entered the church 
singing “Worship the Lord 
With Gladness.” 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW, unveiled by clerk of session Grace Rutledge, 
Angela Allen and Desmond Rampersad, was dedicated to mark the 150th 
anniversary of Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., last year. The window, given by the 
congregation, depicts Jesus as a young man with his carpenter tools. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “I have laid the foundation and another buildeth thereon.” 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. | 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


A CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION was presented 
to Ken Moore of Knox Church, Gravenhurst, Ont., for 
more than 40 years of service to the church, including 
membership on the board of managers, the finance and 
maintenance committee, and session (including time as 
clerk). He is pictured (centre) with Rev. James Sitler and 
Don Jones. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Matthew’s Church, Saint John, N.B., 
recently celebrated its 100th anniversary. Mayor Shirley McAlary 
presents a special award to Rev. L. Dale Gray and clerk of session 
Delvan O’Brien who accepted the award on behalf of the church. 


<a HONORARY WMS 
“| MEMBERSHIPS 
were presented to sisters- 
in-law Jean Fryfogel (left) 
and Christina Fryfogel 
during a recent worship 
service at Knox Church, 
Easthope, Ont. Guest 
speaker for the occasion 
was David Smith, director 
of Evangel Hall, Toronto. 


SOFIE MACLEOD, 
pictured with Rev. 
David Stewart, was a 
special guest at Union 
Church, Mira, N.S. Sofie 
is the daughter of Rev. 
Donald MacLeod, a native 
of the Island of Lewis, 
Scotland, who was 
inducted at Union Church 
on December 21, 1905, 
and ministered there until 
August 31, 1922. 


The WMS of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Carleton Place, Ont., recently donated 
$1,272.88 to Presbyterian World Service 
and Development for hurricane relief in 
Central America. The money was raised 
through a special envelope circulated in 
the congregation on Mission Sunday, 
combined with the offering from the 
Christmas Eve service. 


THE 
CONGREGATION 
OF St. Andrew’s 
Church, 

St. Lambert, Que., 
put together 


baskets for the 
Ecumenical 
Community 
Services 
Christmas basket 


program. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


ALTHOUGH IT HAS ONLY six members, with the help of a 
few adults and some costume changes, the church school |! 
of West Shore Church, Victoria, presented a successful Christ- 
mas pageant. Wise Men Bruce McCowan, Shane Moore and 
Andrew McCowan, and angels (L to R) Kimberly Wicks, Patsy 
Robertson and Christa McCowan, are shown visiting Mary (Bri- 
anne Moore) and Joseph (Jesse McCowan). 


1 THE TABLES WERE TURNED for a Yuletide Tea at First 
Church, Trail, B.C. Pictured, Paul Huszti, chair of the board, 
and Rev. Gavin Robertson serve tea to (L to R) Trish Exner, 
Glenn Klit, Jean Davidson, Katie Shaw and Rev. Meridyth 
Robertson. 


THE CONGRE- 
GATION OF 

St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, Ont., went 
through the ceiling 
when it discovered an 
immediate repair job 
was required for a 
central portion of the 
church roof. The re- 
pairs, which involved 
removing a large part 
of the roof that had 
been weakened by 
the January 1998 ice 
storm and installing 
new trusses, cost 
$52,000 and was cov- 
ered by insurance. 


A WHEEL- 
CHAIR- 
ACCESSIBLE 
ELEVATOR given 
by Al Roussy and 
family was dedi- 
cated in memory 
of Eileen Roussy 
at First Church, 
New Westminster, 
B.C. First to ride 
the elevator with 
Al Roussy were 
Kathy Bromley 
and her daughter, 
Shannon. 


THE LADIES BREAKAWAY GROUP of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, Ont., 
presented a cheque to Dr. Jim Thompson, 
executive director of Canadian Jesuits 
International, for Opportunity Village in Nepal. 
The cheque was the result of a year-long 
fund-raising project that included hot 
chocolate sales at the Santa Claus Parade, 
selling “bricks” and a piano concert featuring 
Clark Bryan. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


SODBUSTERS 
JEAN HILL (L) AND 
GINNY WILKINS, charter 
members of St. Lawrence 
Church, London, Ont., 
(founded 1952) break 
ground for an expansion 
and upgrading of the 
church building. 


REV. DAVID AND LINDA 

WEBBER were recognized 
for their 10 years of service with 
the Cariboo House Church Min- 
istry during the joint house church 
Christmas service. Elder Brian 
Lawrence presents them with a 
certificate for a weekend at a local 
resort. 


A SERVICE OF AMALGAMATION of 
Grace Church, Millbrook, with Centre- 
ville Church, South Monaghan, Ont., 
was held last October. Rev. Kenneth 
MacRae, moderator of the Presbytery 
of Lindsay-Peterborough, conducted 
the service. Rev. Mary Bowes, a for- 


SHULL, 


Np rt ta a ote: bes ni nek as * mer minister of the two congregations, 
Sua Given Negant sbCalvin BeYSiD preached the sermon. Leading the re- 


Church, Abbotsford, B.C., Jan. 17. “Ollie,” 
who lived in Abbotsford for 38 years, 
recently moved to Vancouver to live with 
one of his daughters. 


cessional are elders Dorothy Challice, 
Ray Hylkema, Gerald Armstrong (clerk) 
and Robert Graham of Grace Church. 
They are carrying the pulpit Bible, the 
flagon, chalices and unused bread and 
Way wine from Communion, and the 
bowl from the baptismal font. 


ARTHUR MCCULLOCH was honoured by the 
congregation of French River Church, Pictou County, 
N.S., for 50 years of service as an elder — on the 
occasion of his 90th birthday. He was presented with 
a carved clock and a citation, and his wife, Aileen, 
received flowers. They are pictured with Rev. John 
Cameron, Cassie Woolley and elder Gordon 
Browning (right). 
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CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 

heritage canals along 355 miles of 

scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 

the comfort of the 38 passenger 

“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 

dining room, lounge, and twin lower 

berth staterooms with private facilities. 

5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 

clo CAPTAIN JOHN 

BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 

Would your friends like to come? 
POTITIPIIIOOID OSA: 


Salem Presbyterian Church 
Greenhill, N.S. 
will be celebrating its 


150th Anniversary in 1999 


Former members and friends 
are invited to join us in our 
celebrations on May 23, 1999. 


For further information, contact: 
Salem Anniversary Committee 
c/o P.O. Box 921 
Westville, N.S. BOK 2A0 
E-mail: william.ross@NS.sympatico.ca 


Presbyterian Lapel Pins 
The “Burning Bush” enameled in 3 colours 
on gold plated pin. $4 each + $1 S&H. 
Volume discounts available. Send orders to: 
St. Lawrence Presbyterian Church 
‘Y, C. Withers, 439 Briarhill Ave. 
London, ON NSY 1P3 


Going Forward in Faith 


The Family of 
St. Matthew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
Ingleside, Ontario 


Is seeking a warm but dynamic pastor to 
help us grow beyond our present part-time- 
plus ministry and lead us into the new 
millennium. 


We are a seaway congregation of 90 
families, steeped in 203 years of history 
and tradition. Our family is filled with the 
living spirit and creative energy. 


If you are a Christ-centred guide who will 
encourage our spiritual growth with 
biblically based teaching, bring solace to 
our shut-ins, hope and encouragement to 
our young, enthusiasm and energy to the 
community and presbytery, please contact: 


Rev. Ian MacMillan 
R.R.#2, Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5R6 
Phone: (613) 931-2545 


AA 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


“Tt is not there for nothing,” he observes. 
“Some day we shall be buried. Some day 
a company of men and women will pro- 
ceed out to a graveyard and lower a cof- 
fin and everyone will go home; but one 
will not come back, and that one will be 
me. The seal of death will be that they 
will bury me as a thing that is superflu- 


Moderator’s Itinerary 
April 11 

St. Andrew’s, Port Credit, Ontario 
April 18 

150th Anniversary 

St. Andrew’s, Tillsonburg, Ontario 
April 19 

Former Moderators meeting 

April 20 

Presbytery of Paris, Ontario 

April 21 

Presbytery of Niagara, Ontario 

April 24 

Men’s breakfast, West Toronto 
April 25 

125th Anniversary 

Knox, Midland, Ontario 

April 27 

Presbytery of Lindsay-Peterborough, 
Ontario 

Presbytery of Kingston, Ontario 
May 2 (morning) 

150th Anniversary 

St. Andrew’s, Barrie, Ontario 

May 2 (evening) 

Knox, Sundridge, Ontario 

May 3 

St. Andrew’s, New Liskeard, Ontario 
May 4 

Presbytery of Algoma and North Bay, 
Temiskaming, Ontario 


ous and disturbing in the land of the liv- 
ing.” That may sound morbid and, yet, it 
is the plain truth. 

Of all the seasons of the Christian 
year, Easter is the one that addresses the 
problem of sin and death. It proclaims 
that God has reborn us to a living hope 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. God raised his Son and 
brought life and immortality to our world. 

Lois and I were privileged to partici- 
pate in the Presbyterian African Heritage 
Service at Knox Church, Toronto, on 
Sunday, February 14, 1999. It was a su- 
perb service organized by Rev. Paulette 
Brown of University Church, Toronto, 
and Rev. Tetteh Akunor of the Ghanaian 
Church, Toronto. African worship (in- 
cluding Presbyterian) is lively and vital, 
full of the Spirit and power — especially 
the music and singing. The same holds 
true for the preaching. Professor Joan 
Martin, a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) and now a teacher at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, was the preacher. 
She concluded her splendid sermon by 
asking the congregation, after she recited 
articles of Christian belief, “‘Do you be- 
lieve this?”’ The congregation responded 
with a faint “Yes.” She asked again and 
again, “Do you believe this?” until she 
received a loud and resounding “Yes!” 

At Easter, Christians are asked, *“*Do 
you believe this?” In a spirit of “Lord, I 
believe, help my unbelief,” we answer: 
“Christ is risen. He is risen indeed.” 


Biv!) Ge 


If ITINERANT EVANGELISM and 
PREACHING MISSIONS 


weren't relevant, why would God use them so much to build the 


New Testament Church? 


Besides your Alpha Programmes, Jesus videos, friendship evangelism, we, 
together, can help to extend your outreach frontiers both within and outside 


your Church through our preaching missions and seminars. 
“Do The Work of An Evangelist” 2 Timothy 4:5 


It’s still relevant! 


It’s still the Word of God! 


“Don't miss the opportunity to allow Larry Brice’s ministry to significantly benefit 
families and individuals in your church and community. Larry and his team are 
committed to communicating the life-changing Good News of Jesus Christ with 


authenticity, relevance,, clarity and appeal.” 


wits, Dr. Larry Brice 
db Reachaut Ministries 
Port Rowan, Ontario, 
Canada NOE 1M0 
(519) 586-7571 
wzz«w.kwic.com/~reachout/ 


(Rev. Dr. T.V. Thomas, President of the Fellowship of Canadian Evangelists) 


Please call us for brochures 
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Can God Be Trusted? Faith and the 
Challenge of Evil by John G. Stack- 
house Jr. (Oxford, 1998, $40.25). 
Reviewed by Laura Alary. 


One might well ask, why another book on 
the problem of evil? Have human minds 
not wrestled long enough with the ques- 
tion without coming up with a satisfactory 
answer? And, yet, this most ancient prob- 
lem manifests itself in new ways every 
day, demanding our attention, stirring up 
painful wonderings: Why do innocent 
people have accidents? Why would God 
create a world where floods and hurri- 
canes kill and destroy? Why did God per- 
mit the Holocaust? What about genocide 
in Kosovo and Rwanda? Such questions 
lay bare the agonizing tension between 
God’s goodness and God’s power, the 
tension around which John Stackhouse’s 
book revolves. Given the inconsistent 
evidence of the world around us, can we 
believe God is both all-good and all- 
powerful? In short, can we trust God 
enough to take the risk of faith? 
Stackhouse begins by setting out the 
problems and surveying the responses of- 
fered by a variety of other faiths and 
philosophies, eventually turning his atten- 
tion to Christianity. In a refreshing depar- 
ture from some other books on the 
subject, Can God Be Trusted? devotes 
considerable time to talking about Jesus 
as the one who, for the Christian, reveals 
who God is and what God is like. Al- 
though our experiences and observations 
of life may yield only uncertainty and am- 
biguity, Jesus shows us the face of God 
who truly is both good and powerful. 
Readers should take careful note of 
how Stackhouse himself describes 
Can God Be Trusted? This is not a book 
for those who are suffering, he warns, or 
who are struggling to cope with pain and 
loss. Neither is it a technical, philosophi- 
cal or theological treatise for the special- 
ist. Rather, it is somewhere in-between. It 
is an effort “to gather the fruits of front- 
rank philosophy and theology” and offer 
them to “non-specialist, thoughtful people 
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who want to consider seriously the 
question of faith in God before 
crushing evil befalls them or 
someone they care about.” Less 
raw and personal than Harold 
Kushner’s When Bad Things 
Happen to Good People and not 
as anecdotal as Cornelius Plantinga Jr’s 
Not the Way It’s Supposed to Be, Can 
God Be Trusted? is, nevertheless, clear 
and honest and does not drift too far into 
abstraction. 

At regular intervals throughout the 
book, the voice of Ivan Karamazov (a 
character from Dostoevsky’s novel The 
Brothers Karamazov whom Stackhouse 
describes as the “fictional antagonist of 
all easy Christian thinking”) is heard 
shouting out the tough questions. Stack- 
house listens, without trying to provide 
facile answers. But neither does he wal- 
low in doubt. While there are things 
about God and God’s creation we cannot 
know, he argues, there are also things we 
can know. God made known in Jesus 
Christ is chief among these. 

While Stackhouse spends some time 
discussing suffering in light of Jesus’ 
crucifixion, more reflection on what the 
cross tells us about the nature of God’s 
power would have been welcome. Over- 
all, however, Stackhouse’s book is thor- 
ough while still being readable. Best of 
all, it concludes with a direct challenge 
to the reader: a challenge to trust, to be 
open to the possibility of meeting and 
being transformed by God. He chal- 
lenges the reader to live a life of love for 
God and for the world God loves despite 
evil — then, wait to see what happens. 


Laura Alary is a post-graduate student at the 
Toronto School of Theology. 


The Laugh Shall Be First by James 
A. Simpson (Saint Andrew Press, 
1998). Reviewed by John Congram. 


After studying a thousand congregations 
around the world, German researcher 
Christian Schwarz concluded there is a 
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| significant connec- 
| tion between laughter 
in the church and that 
church’s qualitative 
and numerical growth. 
| What Schwarz discov- 

ered through study, 
_ James Simpson knows 
intuitively. Those who have heard him 
preach in Canada (most recently at First 
Church in Edmonton) or who have en- 
countered him through a witty saying or 
a humorous anecdote in the pages of this 
magazine, will know no one is better 
qualified to write a book on humour and 
the church than James Simpson. 

The book dispels the frequently held 
idea among the religious that “God is bet- 
ter pleased with tears than laughter, that 
the closer you get to godliness the more 
grimly sombre you become.” The author 
accomplishes this by discussing the nature 
and history of humour and, most impor- 
tant, by filling the book with examples. 

Chapters are devoted to humour as 
the overlooked sense, the value of hu- 
mour for health, humour as a way of 
making a serious point, the humour of 
Jesus, and the church and humour. One 
important chapter deals with when we 
ought not to laugh. This chapter remind- 
ed me of the words of Stephen Leacock 
who said that genuine humour must be 
without harm or malice. Simpson says 
love makes us sensitive as to when to use 
humour and when to refrain. 

This book will lift your spirits and 
nurture the God-given ability, as Simp- 
son puts it, “to see the humour in words 
and everyday happenings, to delight in 
ambiguity and nonsense, to be amazed 
and amused by life.” While doing that, 
you will also help a worthy cause. The 
profits from this book are being donated 
to research into cystic fibrosis. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Do not send pay- 


ment with order. An invoice will follow. Please 
include name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 301. 
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REVIEWS 


Film 


Patch Adams, Universal Pictures, 
starring Robin Williams and Monica 
Potter, 1998. 


On only two other occasions has a film 
impacted me this powerfully. Patch 
Adams left me inspired, exhilarated and 
exhausted. I asked my two young boys 


what they thought the message of the’ 


movie was. “Help other people,” one 
said. “Have fun,” said the other. It is this 
and more. 

Patch Adams is a movie that takes 
place mostly in hospitals and in a med- 
ical school. On the surface, it is about 
doing medicine better. In fact, it is about 
more universal things: hope, caring and 
listening deeply to others. It is about 
finding our joy and helping others to find 
theirs. “All of life is a coming home,” the 
movie says, “restless hearts trying to find 
their way home.” 

Patch had lost the path home. He was 
lost in the dark woods of life. He found 


Nee 


Photo by Melinda Sue Gordon / © Universal City Studios Productions, Inc. 


Robin Williams stars as Hunter (Patch) Adams, a misfit medical student who risks his career 
by defying the medical establishment that objects to his unorthodox ideas. 


the path home in the most unlikely place 
and spent the rest of his life helping 
others to find their way. To everyone’s 
delight, Patch had the gift of making the 
journey fun, really fun! 

Medical school is mostly about learn- 
ing a huge number of facts — about nam- 
ing and treating diseases and brokenness 


ah 


Private Independent Living - 115 Life Lease Suites 


Shepherd Village 


is proud to announce 


* SHUEIPIHUERID GAJRIDENS 
Official Opening 
Friday May 14, 1999 


115 Bonis Avenue East 


i Please Join Us As We Dedicate 
5 This New Christian Community 


affiliated with the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada 


For more information, please call us at 
Shepherd Village (416) 609-5700. 


of all sorts. The medical institution appears 
to be a strongly guarded bastion of well- 
educated, senior, white men, fiercely intent 
upon maintaining their sacred cow. (Con- 
sider seminary — study groups cramming 
facts for upcoming exams, learning how 
to do “the church things,” dispensing 
sacraments, preaching sermons, doing the 
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administration of the church, fulfilling all 
sorts of responsibilities to things called 
congregations, sessions, presbyteries, etc. 
Need I even comment on those who 
maintain the sacred cow?) 

Patch Adams rediscovers the light, 
the fire and the joy amid the darkness of 
a mental institution. The fire burns wild 
within him, driving him passionately into 
medical school so that he might, through 
the activities of that great profession, 
bring new life to broken souls. With bed- 
pans for shoes, enema bulbs for noses, 
and balloon animals on safari, he brings 
joy, life and healing of the most signifi- 
cant kind. An 83-year-old woman gets 
to have a bath in a pool of noodles. An 
angry man with pancreatic cancer enjoys 
a humorous battle of wits with an angel. 
And children on a cancer ward giggle in 
delight at plain silliness. 

We don’t need to find a Patch Adams 
for our church. Each of us needs to find 
the Patch Adams within ourselves. In the 
midst of the brokenness of this world, in 
the midst of the pain and stress and strain 
of this world, how many times did you 
laugh today? When is the last time you 
laughed so much it hurt? When were 
you last listened to (really listened to) 
by another living, breathing human be- 
ing? When did you last attempt to do “the 
same old thing” in a totally new way? 
When is the last time you experienced the 
kind of joy that set your spirit soaring? 

I see it in my little children all the 
time. Almost always, the joy comes from 
sheer delight and “reckless” abandon in 
the simple pleasures of life: big snow- 
falls, funny faces, tickles and crazy 
jokes. I think Jesus had something to say 
about our call to find, enjoy and express 
that childlike whimsy within ourselves. 

I have no doubt Jesus is delighted 
with Patch Adams. He longs for each of 
us to get in touch with the joy that, amid 
so much else, is his gift to us. 

For information on the real Patch 
Adams see: /ttp://dx.gaia.org/communi- 
ties/gazoonie.html or http://www.glob- 
alideasbank.org/BOV/BV-231.html. 


Shaun Seaman is minister of Trinity Church 
in Kanata, Ont. 
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PHARAOHS CRUISE 


Turkey * Egypt « Israel * Greece « Italy 
October 4 - 16 


TURKEY 
October 14 - 29 


TURKEY & GREECE 
October 13 - 29 


Hoty LAND 


Israel * Jordan 
October 21 - November 2 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Cook Islands * New Zealand « Australia 
November 3 - 27 


Hoty Lanp 2000 


Start the millennium with an enriching 


We have several departures featuring 
Israel combined with Jordan and/or Egypt. 


OBERAMMERGAU 2000 
#** OVER 75% SOLD OUT! *** 
8 New Tours Including a 
Russia River Cruise Combination 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


experience as you visit the land of the Bible. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY TOURS 
16TH CENTURY REFORMATION 
Switzerland ¢ France 
Germany * Czech Republic 
September 28 - October 13, 1999 


ScCOTTISH/IRISH COVENANTERS 
& REFORMERS - Scotland « Ireland 
May 8 - 22, 2000 
Our HuGuENorT HERITAGE 


France 
September 23 - October 8, 2000 


Russia RIVER CRUISE 
May 28 - June 9¥SOLD OUT* 
September |8 - October 2 


EUROPE 


Germany * Czech Republic « Austria 
June 9 - 23 


SCANDINAVIA 


Denmark « Norway * Sweden 
June 7 - 21 


BRITAIN 
England - Scotland * Wales « Ireland 
May 30 - June 17 
Scotland ¢ England 
September | - 15 


Take advantage of our 
early booking discounts 
Call today for a free brochure! 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


obs crieff hills community 


R.R.#2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0 
Phone: (519) 824-7898, Fax: (519) 824-7145 
E-mail: 74273.371 @compuserve.com 


PROGRAM INFORMATION FOR CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 


* April 4 (6:45 a.m.): Easter Sunrise Service at the Cross. Brunch in the Dining Hall 
afterwards (please phone ahead with numbers) 

¢ May 17-19: Annual Church Secretaries Fellowship. “Hey, Lord, Can Angels 
Type?” Topics: Stargazing, Myers/Briggs, and Angels 

* May 21-24: Singles Alive Retreat! “Where Is God?” Worship, workshops, hiking, 
biking, “Iron-Man” event, stargazing, campfires 

¢ June 6: Third Annual Crieff Hills Community Garage Sale 

* Elderhostel Programs: This will be our 12th year offering our five-day, live-in, 
educational training experience for the 55+ 
> Aug. 8-13: Celtic Religion and Culture, Art in Turmoil, Nature Walks 
> Aug. 22-27: Birding, History of Canadian Train Life, Canadian-Scottish Immigration 
> Sept. 26-Oct. 1: Autumn Nature Walks, Astronomy, Float Tour of Grand River 

* Sept. 18: September Fair Worshops and kiosk displays for leaders of children and 
youth, with an emphasis on intergenerational worship 


Oct. 4-8: Ministers Retreat — 4th Annual Renewal Fellowship/CHC sponsored retreat 
Oct. 29-31: Women’s Fall Retreat — special music, powerful speaker, crafts and free-time 
Nov. 6: A one-day Marriage Enrichment Seminar with Dr. Bill and Marilyn McRae. 
“Making a Good Thing Better” — ideal for married and engaged couples 

Nov. 12-14: Men’s Retreat — a spiritual challenge with some work and lots of fun! 

Dec. 10-12: Annual Youth Break-Out Retreat 


Call (519) 824-7898 for further information and/or flyers 
A Retreat and Conference Centre — The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 
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DEATHS 
ARMSTRONG, REV. DR. ROBERT HUGH, 
BA, MA, BD, DD, 85, died on January 25, 
1999, in Hamilton, Ontario. 

Born in St. Thomas, Ont., Robert Arm- 
strong’s youth was spent in Long Branch, 
Ont., where he attended school before 
studying at the University of Toronto and 
Knox College where he earned all his de- 
grees. Student mission fields and pas- 
torates were spent in Hunter's Point, Que.; 
Dinsmore, Sask.; Riverside, B.C.; Neep- 
awa, Man.; and at Cookstown, Brace- 
bridge, Gravenhurst, Acton, Hamilton and 
Wingham, Ont. He became moderator of 
the following presbyteries: Barrie, Guelph, 
Hamilton and Grey-Bruce-Maitland. 

Dr. Armstrong had a strong feeling 
about adding community work to his pas- 
torates, taking courses in pastoral educa- 
tion and acting as convener of the church's 
Institutional Chaplains Committee. He 
served on hospital and library boards in 
Bracebridge and Acton, and was president 
of the Wingham Lions Club. 

A quiet, self-effacing pastor and friend, 
he added helpful advice, quiet humour and 
much-needed empathy in whatever capac- 
ity he acted. He loved the quietness of the 
outdoors. 

Robert Armstrong is survived after 60 
years marriage by wife Margaret (Camp- 
bell), sons Robert and David and daughter 
Margaret (Coulter), plus 12 grandchildren 
and three great-grandchilden. Following a 
service in Erskine Church, Hamilton, inter- 
ment took place in Woodlawn Cemetery. 

BALSDON, REV. DR. RONALD HUGH, min- 
ister of Knox Church, Sooke, B.C., died 
January 4, 1999. Ron graduated in me- 
chanical engineering from the University of 
Detroit in 1954. He earned a Masters of 
Automotive Engineering in 1957. Respond- 
ing to a call to the ordained ministry, he en- 
tered Knox College and graduated in 1960. 
He served the congregation at Kitimat, 
B.C., and then pursued more education 
through the RCAF. Pursuing his interest in 
education, he accepted a position in 1970 
with CIDA and spent almost a decade in 
Zambia and Kenya. Returning to Canada, 
he served at colleges in Ottawa, Leth- 
bridge, Alta., and Moose Jaw, Sask. In 


1993, he was called to St. Andrew’s, Que- 
bec City. He was active in the congrega- 
tions and presbyteries wherever he lived. 
Ron and Maxine began a church in their 
neighbourhood that became Parkwood 
Church, Nepean, Ont. He served as con- 
vener of the Service Agency. Ron is sur- 
vived by his wife, Maxine, and their 
children, Heather, Debbie, Brett and Beth. 

ECCLES, JAMES LORNE, 77, devoted 
elder, clerk of session for 25 years, at 
Amos, Dromore, Ont. 

GAUNTLETT, RALPH LEONARD, 91, at his 
home in Paget, Bermuda, on Feb. 7. Ralph 
was a devoted member of St. Andrew’s, 
Hamilton, Bermuda, all his life, a committed 
ruling elder and trustee for over 45 years, a 
former clerk of session for 25 years, and 
church historian until his death. He was pas- 
sionate about maintaining and nurturing the 
distinctive features of Bermudian Presbyteri- 
anism. Ralph married Mary Irene Harrison in 
1927 and they raised nine children. At his 
death, he had 46 grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren spread throughout Bermuda, 
Canada, Sweden and the United States. 
After Mary died in 1986, Ralph married Mary 
Morley in 1987. Ralph loved his family, his 
church and Bermuda. He was a reminder of 
what it meant to be a Christian gentleman. 

LEITH, JOHN GORDON, 90, longtime elder 
at Amos, Dromore, Ont. 

McMATH, ELIZABETH ANN, 87, a longtime 
faithful member of First Presbyterian 
Church, Chatham, Ont. 

McNEILL, REV. ROBERT, 68, minister, 
United and Presbyterian Church; minister 
in association, elder, Dayspring Presbyter- 
ian Church, Edmonton, Jan. 25. 

MILLIGAN, THOMAS, 93, longtime elder, 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C., 
died Jan. 19. 

MILNE, GRACE, 85, born in Wick, Ont., 
longtime member, St. John’s, Port Perry, 
Ont., Jan. 5. 

PRITCHARD, ELIZABETH A., 88, member 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian, Fredericton, 
N.B., passed away peacefully at home on 
Jan. 2; daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Frank 
Baird. 

SINE, BARBARA JOYCE HALLMAN, 64, 
formerly of St. Andrew’s, Markham, Knox, 
Goderich, and St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, 


Ont.; faithful member, Sunday school 
teacher and choir member of St. John’s, 
Port Perry, Ont., sadly missed, Feb. 5. 

STARK, MARGARET (née SHIRRIFF), first 
woman elder of St. Andrew’s, Huntingdon, 
Que., Feb. 4; mother of Marian, Allison, 
Peggy, George and Sandra 


ORDINATIONS and INDUCTIONS 
Reid, Rev. Lynda R., Knox, Oshawa, Ont., 
Nov. 8. 
Thompson, Rev. Stephen, St. Peter’s, 
Madoc, Ont., Nov. 22. 
Young, Rev. Linda Gail, Knox, Guelph, Ont., 
Jan. 24. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. John Cameron, RR 1, 
Merigomish, N.S. BOK 1G0. 

Halifax, Church of St. David. Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. 
B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, N.B., Knox and Acton. Rev. 
Philip Lee, 311 Bay Crescent Dr., Saint 
John, N.B. E2M 6M1. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 
395 Murray Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 
Moncton, N.B., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Andrew 
Hutchinson, 600 Coverdale Rd., Riverview, 

N.B. E1B 3K6. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. 
Glenn Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

River John, N.S., St. George’s; Toney River, 
St. David’s. Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 
185, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ted 
Thompson, 98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, 
Nfld. A1A 4C4. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s (effective June 
30). Rev. lan S. Wishart, 5 Chestnut Place, 
St. John’s, Nfld. A1B 2T1. 

Summerside, P.E.I., Summerside Church. 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Box 32, Tyne Val- 
ley, P.E.1. COB 2CO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception 
of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to presbyteries: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part-time). Rev. Kate 
Jordan, 50 Prince, Huntingdon, Que. 
JOS 1HO. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. Edward O'Neill, Box 7, 
Maxville, Ont. KOC 1TO. 


_ Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 


Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 


) Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part-time). 


Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 


Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 


Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. H9R 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s. Rev. 
Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 Snow- 
don Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Ottawa, St. Giles. Rev. MacArthur Shields, 
470 Roosevelt Ave., Ottawa, Ont. K2A 1Z6. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster (effective 
April 30). Rev. Larry Paul, 24 North Street, 
Perth, Ont. K7H 2S5. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 
138, Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; (905) 852- 
1171; e-mail: leaskdalepres @ interhop.net. 

Bolton, Caven. Rev. Issa A. Saliba, 9846 
Keele St., Box 5097, Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 

Burk’s Falls, St. Andrew’s; Magnetawan, 
Knox; Sundridge, Knox (1.5 ministers). 
Rev. Job van Hartingsveldt, Box 650, 
Burk’s Falls, Ont. POA 1CO. 

Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin Liv- 
ingston, St. Andrew's Hespeler Church, 73 
Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. N3C 2A9. 

Claude, Claude Church. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 
67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9. 

Collingwood, First (two ministers). Rev. 
James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Hastings, St. Andrew’s; Warkworth, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Roger Millar, Box 327, 
Norwood, Ont. KOL 2V0. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s; Craighurst, Knox 
(half-time). Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, 
Stayner, Ont. LOM 1S0. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. John Blue, 
Box 283, Timmins, Ont. P4N 7E2. 

King City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Daniel D. 
Scott, 107 Compton Cres., Bradford, Ont. 
L3Z 2X7. 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
Square, Cambridge, Ont. N1S 1H4. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Knox. 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford Dr., 
Guelph, Ont. N1E 4G2. 

North Bay, Calvin. Rev. Freda & Rev. Gra- 
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ham MacDonald, Box 650, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont. POA 1CO. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. E.R. Fenton, 
375 Christina Dr., Oakville, Ont. L6K 1H5. 
Parry Sound, St. Andrew's. Rev. Raye Brown, 

1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Glen & 
Rev. Joyce Davis, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E, 
Agincourt, Ont. M1S 1T4. 

Scarborough, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. 
Duncan Jeffrey, 60 Overlord Cres., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1B 4P3. 

South Monaghan, Centreville (renewable 
term, presbytery appointment). Rev. Ken 
MacRae, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, 
Ont. K9J 3T6. 

Sudbury, Calvin. Rev. Freda MacDonald, 
Box 650, Burk’s Falls, Ont. POA 1CO. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean (assistant 
minister). Rev. Peter Han, 40 Yarmouth 
Rd., Toronto, Ont. M6G 1W8. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Robert 
Syme, 19 Queensbury Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M1N 2x8. 

Toronto, Leaside. Rev. Art Van Seters, 59 
St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce. Rev. Jim Cuth- 
bertson, 250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M6K 2R9. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen 
Abbott, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Roll- 
wage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; (519) 681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Burlington, Knox, Rev. David McInnis, 179 
Cornwallis Rd., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 4H2. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Pearl Vasarhelyi, General 
Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 2A0. 

Fingall, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Gloria Langlois, Box 39, Belmont, Ont. 
NOL 1B0. 

Forest, St. James. Rev. Joop Eenkhoorn, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward, Ont. 
N7V 1G1. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox. Rev. Donna J. 
Riseborough, 176 Elm St., Port Colborne, 
Ont. L8K 4N6. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, 
St. John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 
72, Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, 
Caledonia, Ont. NSW 1B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 901-700 
Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. N6H 4V3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. 


Rick Ledenmuller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. 
NOC 1HO. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2M 3X3. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway. Rev. Eliza- 
beth S. Kidnew, 30 Brookbank Cres.., 
Fonthill, Ont. LOS 1E0. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. Alan 
McPherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Teeswater, Knox; Kinlough, Kinlough 
Church. Rev. Paul Chambers, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ont. NOG 2RO0. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Ken Wild, Box 404, 
Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 

Waterdown, Knox. Rev. Bob Dawson, 2138 
Brant St., Burlington, Ont. L7P 3W5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Full-time regional staff position. Rev. Jean 
Bryden, Search Committee Convener, 
808-9th St. NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. 
R1N 3L3. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part-time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.E. Marsh, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 
621, Biggar, Sask. SOK OMO. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy. Rev. Deborah 
Lannon, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. 
S4P 2T9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. John F. Allan, 680 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1, 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey. Rev. Richard 
Sand, 2733 West 41st Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 3C5. 

White Rock, St. John’s (full-time assistant 
minister). Rev. J.W. Mills, 6341 Holly Park 
Dr., Delta, B.C. V4K 4T2. 


Welcome to 
St. Paul’s 


Toronto 
anew member 
of the Record’s 

Every Home Plan 
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& page to share with the children you love 


Friends for Ever 


Scripture: I Samuel, chapters 18-20 
Try dramatizing the story 


D avid and Jonathan were the kind of friends who could talk 
about anything together. “I wish my father were not so jealous 
of you,” Jonathan said to David. “He has it in his head that people 
love you more than him, and I can’t persuade him otherwise.” 

“Yes, King Saul used to enjoy when I played the harp for him, 
but even that does not help now,” David said sadly. “I knew when 
he threw his spear at me the other day that he had grown very angry 
and jealous. While I love living with you and your father, I don’t 
think I can stay with you any longer.” 

Jonathan sighed. The two friends fell into a long silence. Then, 
Jonathan said: “I have an idea. I will talk to my father. If I am 
convinced he is determined to kill you, I will come and warn you.” 

“It’s too dangerous,” David replied. “He might get angry with 
you if he finds out you have helped me.” 

“Then, we will do it in code,” Jonathan said. “I will bring 
someone out to this field with me tomorrow to practise shooting 
arrows. Stay out of sight. If you hear me say the words, “The arrows 
are farther away,’ then you will know my father is still angry.” 

The next day, Jonathan went to the field. Sadly, he called out, 
“The arrows are farther away.”’ Tears came to David’s eyes for he 
knew what those words meant. He felt so lonely. 

A few days later, Jonathan found a way to meet David secretly. 
They held one another and cried. “Will I ever see you again?” 
Jonathan asked. 

“I don’t know,” replied David. But I do know we will be friends 
for ever and I will always remember how you risked your own safety to help me. I will never forget you. 
Goodbye, dear friend,” David said as he ran off to hide in the hills. He was grateful his friend had saved his life. 


Questions to Consider 

1. Have you ever had to move away from a friend you love? How did that make you feel? 
2. What friends do you have who would help you when you need it? 

3. How could you let special friends know how much you love them? 


Prayer 

Dear God, 

Thank you for my friends. 

Help me to show them how much I love them. Amen. 


A note to adults reading this page: 


Learning how to express love is something we can encourage in our children. Make a 


photo album of special friends, or send a friendship letter to someone or make a gift to 
share with a friend. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


David Webber 


hen I was a kid, early spring 

meant sitting around Pete’s 

pot-bellied stove and listening 
to my dad and him swap lies about the 
bush. It was a delightful experience for an 
eight-year-old boy, except for one thing. 
As evening turned into night, the stories 
seemed to take a turn toward scary. 

I found my attention stealing from the 
topic of discussion to the single, bare 
window of the shack. The window re- 
flected the dim and only source of light, 
a coal oil lamp, in the most eerie way. I 
would try not to look at the window, but 
my eyes were drawn to it like a magnet. 

The more I stared at the bare window, 
the more I was convinced a grizzly bear, 
the star of one of the previous tall tales, 
would suddenly loom up in the window 
and I would be face-to-face with a mon- 
ster. | shuddered in fear, trying to resist 
the temptation to run. I shook my head, 
trying to dislodge the thought. I turned 
my back on the window, trying to refocus 
my attention on the latest in the pot-bel- 
lied lying match. Nothing worked. Soon, 
I was faking giant yawns with the hope 
my dad would take pity on his poor, tired 
son and take him home to the security of 
curtains and bright electric lights. 

Coming face-to-face with a monster. 
It never happened to me as a kid. It was 
merely one of those fears a kid with a 
souped-up imagination seems to have. 
But it happens to me now as an adult. 
Every so often, more often than I would 
like to admit, I come face-to-face with a 
monster. And the monster is me. What I 
mean is, I come face-to-face with myself 
as a sinner. It scares the hell out of me 
when it happens. 

I try to use all the tricks I learned as a 
kid for dealing with monsters: things 
such as running away from my sinful 
actions, shaking the realization of my 
sins out of my head, and turning my back 
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' Slaying the beasts 
that haunt us 


on the reality of my sins to refocus on 
something else. These remedies for mon- 
sters don’t work any better now than 
they did when I was eight. Soon, I can’t 
sleep. My life takes a turn toward the 
emptiness and fear only guilt can bring. I 
realize, once again, I have fallen into the 
slough of despond John Bunyan wrote 
about in Pilgrim’s Progress. 

I came face-to-face with the monster 
again the other day. Fortunately, for me, 
I also came face-to-face with Al from out 
at Anahim Lake. We ran into one an- 
other in the hardware store in town. I 
don’t know whether my hair was stand- 
ing on end from the last encounter with 
the monster, or if sin’s tell-tale look of 
guilt was written all over my face, or if 
the Holy Spirit was leading Al; but, in 
the few minutes we spoke, he shared 
something with me that proclaimed the 
gospel in a way that slew the monster. 

Al mentioned how he was recently 
reading in the book of Romans where 
Paul says, “ ... where sin increased, 
grace abounded all the more” (Romans 
5:20). He said he had always read that 
passage as it applied to the fallen nature 
of all humanity. However, the other day, 
he realized it applied to him personally. 
After our few words together, Al was off 
to Anahim Lake with his wife, Julie, and 


Face-to-Face With a Monster 


I was off to Lac La Hache with my 
thoughts. 

As I thought about this passage, I re- 
membered another passage in the same 
book. In Romans 7:21-22, Paul writes: 
“So I find it to be a law that when I want 
to do what is good, evil lies close at hand. 
For I delight in the law of God in my in- 
most self, but I see in my members an- 
other law at work with the law of my 
mind, making me captive to the law of 
sin that dwells in my members. Wretched 
man that I am! Who will rescue me from 
this body of death? Thanks be to God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 

It seems Paul came face-to-face with 
the monster in himself as well. It also 
seems Paul knew what Al found out and 
shared with me. 

It is a disturbing Christian truth. It’s 
not how much of a monster sin has made 
me or you; it’s that the grace of God is al- 
ways greater. The death Christ died on 
the cross was for my sin. Christ’s death is 
sufficient for my forgiveness no matter if 
my sins are of omission or commission, 
or if they are of word, thought or deed, or 
if my sin is large or small. Where sin 
abounds, grace much more abounds in 
God, through Jesus Christ. And, forgiven, 
[ am called and empowered to put things 
right with those sinned against. 

Have you come face-to-face with any 
monsters lately — monsters that turned 
out to be sin in you? These words are 
faithful and true monster-slayers: “ If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. If we 
confess our sins, he who is faithful and 


just will forgive us our sins and cleanse 


us from all unrighteousness” (1 John 


1:8-9). 


David Webber is a minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church ministry 
in the Cariboo district of British Columbia. 
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Because God’s love 
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into our hearts, i 


we are sent... 


We talk with others about the 
good news — about the faith, hope 
and love that we know through Jesus Christ. 


We bring God’s compassion to the world. 
We work and pray with those in need. 


As God sent Christ to us, 
so Christ sends us into the world. 
We are here to proclaim Christ in word and deed. 


Our Mission, Living Faith, 9.1.1 


For information about Presbyterians Sharing..., contact 
Education for Mission/Stewardship, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
1-800-619-7301 ext. 267, 272 


We give our gifts to help others. 
By doing so, we are often enriched ourselve 


A NEW DAYSPRING ARISES, 26 


Healing: 


: A call to Deans 
ministry = 

- Memories and dreams. 
- Remembering the 
Swissair disaster , 


A CLASS ACT, 29 


CHECK OUT THOSE UNIFORMS!, 21 


RECORDINGS 


Pay Now or Pay Later 
The National Crime Prevention Council 
estimates that costs and expenditures asso- 
ciated with crime in Canada are about 
$46 billion annually when both system 
costs and costs of the results of crime are 
taken into account. This estimate does not 
include the cost of white-collar crime. 

“Is crime prevention through social development 
a good investment in safety as well as in savings? 
The answer is, Yes. For example, the Rand Corporation estimates 
that if we took $1 million and invested it in prison space for career 
criminals, this investment would prevent 60 crimes a year. If that 
same amount were used to monitor 12- and 13-year-old ‘delin- 
quents,’ it would prevent 72 crimes a year. Further, if that million 
dollars were invested in incentives for young people to graduate 
from high school, 258 crimes a year would be prevented.” 

— from Our Promise to Children 


A Church for Searchers 

The church is for people who believe in 
God, who try to be followers of Jesus 
Christ, and who are moved by the Holy 
Spirit. If people don’t fit that description, 
they don’t belong in the church no matter 
how fine and decent they are. It’s not that 
we have anything against them. In fact, 


If you actually 
look like your 
passport photo, 
you aren’t well 


enough to travel. : 
Seng yste we'd love to have them become a part of 
— Sir Vivian 
the church, and, as soon as they come to 
Fuchs 


faith, we'll invite them and hope they’ll 
come ... But wait! If the church is only 
for believers, how are non-believers to 
come to faith? Who will teach them? 
How will they find their way? 

— Patricia Van Gelder 


“At best, all you could amount to would be a poor 

Baptist preacher somewhere out in the sticks.” 
— Bob Jones to Billy Graham while he was a 
student at Bob Jones University 


The Swissair Aftermath 

Let me mention first an issue that has troubled many 
Christians across our country: the perception that rep- 
resentatives of Roman Catholic and United churches 
were denied the right to refer to Jesus Christ and to 
read from the New Testament at the multifaith 
memorial service for the victims of the Swissair 
catastrophe off Nova Scotia. 

Having discussed the matter since with senior pro- 
tocol officials in the Department of Foreign Affairs, I 
understand there was no intention at all to prevent 
such references in the service. Somehow, however, a 
different impression was created for two ministers of 
our faith, and the ministry regrets it profoundly. If 
Foreign Affairs is involved in another such service in 
the future, we’ll do everything feasible to avoid a 
recurrence. I apologize for what happened. 

— David Kilgour speaking to the Christian 
Council of the Capital Area, January 29, 1999 


The Real 
Theologian 
The blood pressure of Canadian I guess what I want 


churchgoers is 5.5 mm lower to convince you of 
than non-churchgoers. up front is that real 
theologians don’t 
make God more 
complicated but 
less. They clear the 
ground. They sim- 
plify our lives, not 
clutter them. 


— Eugene 
Coming to Faith Peterson 
My coming to faith did not start with a leap but rather a series of staggers from in The Wisdom 
what seemed like one safe place to another. Like lily pads, round and green, of Each Other 


these places summoned me and then held me while I grew. Each prepared for 


me the next leaf on which I would land, and in this 


way I moved across the swamp of doubt and fear. A Good Sermon 


When I look back at some of these early resting “I happened soon after to attend one of his [George Whitefield’s] ser- 
places — the boisterous home of Catholics, the soft mons, in the course of which I perceived he intended to finish with a col- 
armchair of the Christian Science mom, adoption ection, and I silently resolved he should get nothing from me. I had in 


by ardent Jews — I can see how flimsy and indir- 


my pocket a handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, and 


ect a path they make. Yet each step brought me five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded, I began to soften, and concluded 

closer to the verdant pad of faith on which I some- tg give the coppers. Another stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of 

how stay afloat today. that, and determined me to give the silver; and he finished so admirable 
— Anne Lamott in Travelling Mercies that | emptied my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and all.” 


— Benjamin Franklin 
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Healing: 


Ancient Ministry Rediscovered 


| o subject evokes more interest or controversy. The 
| N latest in Toronto comes from the Toronto Airport 
Christian Fellowship that reports “dental miracles” — 

people claiming that their old fillings have been turned to gold. 
I tend to agree with Doug Koop, writing in Christian Week, 
who describes these supposed events as a trivial pursuit. As 
Ron Kydd wrote in Healing Through the Centuries, these 
claims seem “to trivialize God.” It’s not that I would be against 

God turning my fillings into gold (I would become rich), but it 
isn’t near the top of my priorities nor, I suspect, near God’s. In 
a world with Kosovo, how could it be? If it were, my faith in 
God would be shaken. 

Having said that, what do Presbyterians believe about heal- 
ing? Events at the Toronto Airport Christian Fellowship provide 
an opportunity for us to say what we believe. To ignore them or 
to pooh-pooh them in a hurting world will not be adequate. 
What food can we offer? In an interesting and providential turn 
of events, several of the articles in this month’s issue relate to 
health and healing. 

Calvin Brown takes us on a brief journey through what 
some Presbyterian congregations are doing in the area of 
healing. He urges the rest to give it more of their attention and 
resources. 

Last September, I attended worship in Melville Church, 
Brussels, Ontario. A note in the bulletin from the parish nurse 
caught my attention. In it, she suggested nutritious snacks for 
children heading back to school. The idea of a parish nurse is 
one of those things, like the hula-hoop, which, after it has been 
discovered, makes us ask, “Why didn’t someone think of this 
years ago?” Jody Edwards introduces us to parish nursing, one 
of the fastest growing areas of ministry in the North American 
Church. Several Presbyterian congregations now have parish 
nurses as either volunteers or paid members of the church staff. 
Too late for this issue came news of a creative project in Knox 
Church, Goderich, Ontario, in which a parish nurse is spon- 
sored jointly by the church and the Victorian Order of Nurses. 
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Cynthia Chenard’s reflection on the Swissair disaster from 
the perspective of a chaplain tells of another kind of healing — 
the spiritual and emotional healing that God brings in the midst 
of terrible trauma and disaster. The Toronto Star carried a simi- 
lar kind of reflection by the chief medical examiner for the 
province of Nova Scotia, Dr. John Butt. He described how the 
experience renewed his faith. 

Not the least of these art- 
icles is Chris Vais’s “Mem- 


In the face of 


all kinds of ories and Dreams.” Struck by 

miraculous Lou Gehrig’s disease, Chris, 
nevertheless, speaks of the 

claims, what do spiritual renewal and healing 

Presbyterians say that has come for both him 
and others. 

about healing? This is not the final word 


on healing but, rather, a be- 
ginning. Why not use the articles as a basis for study in your 
session or other small group. Dare I suggest a summer series? 
Although churches tend to shut down during the summer 
months on the premise that everyone is away anyway, statistics 
tell another story. Canadians are actually taking fewer holidays 
in the June to September period — only 58 per cent in 1998, 
down from 76 per cent in 1992. The warm, healing days of 
summer would seem an excellent time to make a start on a 
subject the church cannot afford to neglect. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


The Church 
and Theological 
Education 


wo years ago, the Assembly Council report to General Assembly noted that 

both congregations and graduates have expressed a need for a theological edu- 
cation that is more closely tied to the vision, mission and needs of our church 

and that is more practical. Accordingly, General Assembly directed the Committee on 
Theological Education (CTE) to develop a strategy for theological and practical edu- 
cation for ministers and laypeople. CTE has yet to report. Since I have already written 
about lay education, I thought I would also offer some thoughts on the education of 

ministers. 


The task of Assembly Council, it appears, had a twofold con- 

. cern. It addressed the perception by many in our 

preparing church that our theological colleges are not adequately 

ministers is the Preparing candidates for pastoral ministry and congre- 

gational leadership. It also emphasized that theological 

responsibility education should be more church-related and practical. 
of the 


Equipping Candidates for 
Congregational Leadership 

The task of preparing Ministers of Word and Sacra- 
ments is the responsibility of the whole church. It is a long and complex process. The 
process begins with God’s secret call and continues with the examination and approval 
of the candidate by session and presbytery, then certification and approval by a guid- 
ance conference. In each of these steps, the church has an important role. Here, the ad- 
vice of Sir John A. Macdonald is helpful. Chided for the quality of his federal cabinet, 
he replied astutely: ““Send me better wood and I will build you a better cabinet.” 

The theological college’s responsibility in the process is to provide a solid ground- 
ing in basic theological academics, practical disciplines and field education. This is 
supplemented by summer field experience, overseas mission experience, internships 
and other ways of obtaining practical experience and testing. 


whole church 


Indicators of Achievement 

As in the adage “The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” so the proof of the 
long and complex process is in the production of effective ministers. We are grateful 
to God when our recent graduates inspire 
and facilitate congregational vitality and 
strength. Although it may appear to be 


Moderator’s Itinerary 


presumptuous to map out the work of the May 8-15 

Holy Spirit, who is surely the source of | General Assembly 
vitality and strength in the church, some Church of Scotland 
attempt ought to be made to develop indi- May 30 


cators of the church’s and college’s Knox, Burlington, Ontario 

achievement in producing effective min- 

isters of the gospel. I list seven, without 

presuming to be exhaustive: 

1. A love of and commitment to Christ 
and his gospel. Without this, all else is 


(Continued on page 36) 


June 6 (morning) 
First Hungarian, Toronto 


June 6 (evening) 
General Assembly 
St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ontario 
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Facing the Same Direction 
Upon receiving the Record today, I was 
all set to cancel, mainly because we are 
not and never have been Presbyterians! 
My husband is a Roman Catholic and I 
am a member of the Orthodox Church in 
America. 

But — let’s not be hasty, I thought. 
There are some excellent articles and let- 
ters and news of missions. Ah, we are all 
Christians heading to the same place but, 
perhaps, on a slightly different road. 

So, keep it coming, and I will learn 
from what I read. 

Evelyn Myers, 
Qualicum Beach, B.C. 


Happily Recycled 

During April, users of the Presbyterian 
calendar will have looked at two women 
sitting on a balcony in pale winter sun- 
shine. The picture was taken several 
years ago in Nanjing, China. The woman 
is a professor at a seminary. She is well- 
known to many Christian visitors in 
China to whom she always gives a warm 
welcome. This is her story as she told it 
to me that day. 

She and her husband were young, ed- 
ucated Christians who knew many West- 
ern missionaries as both teachers and 
friends. In the 1950s, the missionaries 
had to leave China. In the years that fol- 


WATSON’S WORLD 


fNow WHAT HAPPENED 
WHEN ST. PAUL WAS 
SHIPWRECKED ON MALTA? 


flings 


Bs ) 


lowed, this woman and her husband, 
with other Christians, came under strong 
suspicion because of their close associa- 
tion with foreigners. Christian schools 
were closed and academics were sent to 
agricultural communes for re-education. 
There, she found she was slow and awk- 
ward at unaccustomed tasks. Because 
she made frequent mistakes, she was 
sometimes compelled to 
make humiliating public 
confessions of guilt and 
inadequacy. 

In the early 1970s, 
China became a member 
of the United Nations and 
a signatory of UN de- 
clarations. At that point, 
it became necessary to 
translate these declarations into Chinese. 
Proficiency in foreign languages ceased 
being a matter of shame and became a 
way of contributing to Chinese society. 
This woman and her husband were taken 
from the farm and returned to a library to 
translate UN documents. “Life became a 
lot easier,” she said. A decade later, part 
of the Nanjing theological seminary was 
allowed to reopen, and they found ful- 
filling work and ministry there. 

As she told her story, there was no 
bitterness — only thankfulness that, in 
her old age, she can use her skills in a 


Shorter letters 
are more likely 
to be published 
and less likely 
to be edited 


AN ILLEGAL IMMIGRANT. . 


Christian environment and be respected 
as a scholar by the whole community. 

Marjorie Ross, 

Toronto 


Thank God 

As someone with opinions generally 
more orthodox than Kathy Cawsey’s, let 
me say, Thank God for her musings be- 
ing published among us! 

Those who bristle at 
her questioning of the 
faith miss the point. The 
exposure of the twists and 
turns of her faith journey, 
particularly as it relates to 
the world of academia, 
details for us in living 
colour precisely what has 
been happening to most of our youth for 
a couple of generations. To the extent the 
Body of Christ fails to channel the trans- 
forming grace of God, so our youth will 
be seduced by other powers — intellect, 
science, individual liberty and careers. 
We’ ve allowed God to seem dull. 

It’s not that Kathy doesn’t believe — 
WE DON’T! She says (Generation Y, 
February Record): “I bet there are people 
in our church who, deep down, don’t 
really believe in God but stay because of 
the fellowship.” I welcome her chal- 
lenge. If we believed significantly in 


Noel Watson 
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God, we would be far more excited, far 

more transformed and far more ferment- 
ed with miracles. 

Orthodox friends — please stop 

blaming Kathy Cawsey or the Record for 

our faith issues. 
Jeremy Ashton, 
Wyoming, Ont. 


‘Sad Approval 

From the disturbed comfort of retire- 
ment, I write in sad approval of Professor 
Joseph McLelland’s article “The End of 
-Presbyterianism” (March Record). His 
analysis of the apparition that haunts us 
should be posted in large letters on every 
notice board in our colleges and church- 
es and at 50 Wynford Drive. He has dis- 
tilled in a few words a penetrating 

description of our mortal illness. 
Gordon Brett, 
Elliot Lake, Ont. 


Joseph McLelland’s article presents an 
accurate diagnosis of our denominational 
ills. We have caved in to a society which 
has largely abandoned our beliefs while 
imposing its upon us. We are more con- 
cerned about political correctness than 
the gospel message of salvation. We are 
captivated by the amoral culture in 
which we live. As a result, our people are 
abandoning their congregations in record 
numbers. According to the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly, we 
have lost 58,782 members in the past 35 
years. More aspirants to the ministry is 
not the answer since we now have 437 
more clergy than we had on the roll 35 
years ago. Many seminary graduates are 
unable to secure a call. As clergy did in 
the past, we must set our priority once 
again to present Christ, preaching the 
gospel so that we become a new people 
in Christ. 
Evan H. Jones, 
London, Ont. 


Taiwan Surprise 

Pat Hubbard (“Taiwan Surprise,” Febru- 
ary Record) gives the reader a deep insight 
into the life and work of George Leslie 
Mackay in Taiwan. Her joy and zest for 
life are evident in her writing. So nice to 
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Photo & story: Els Scholte, Action by Churches Together 


APRIL 3, 1999. Caught in “no-man’s-land,” 20,000 ethnic Albanians wait 
between the borders of Kosovo and Macedonia. Fifty thousand have gone before 
them, another 100,000 are said to follow. Cold, wet and hungry, the refugees 
wait, uncertain where they are going or when they can return home. The ground 
is one big mud pool. Sitting down, let alone sleeping, is virtually impossible. 


Three trucks filled with juice, meat and bread from the Macedonian Council for 
International Cooperation (MCIC) are stopped at the border. No one will give 
permission for the large and powerful trucks to enter the area, but it is suggested 
that tractors — small and unassuming — might be allowed. Amazingly, tractors 
are found. The food is transferred to their small wooden trailers and quickly dis- 
tributed. That same evening, MCIC receives permission to begin supplying wa- 
ter and building sanitation facilities. 


This story is being repeated again and again as our partners work hard to get aid to 
the refugees from Kosovo in Macedonia, Albania and Montenegro. PWS&D is a 
member of Action by Churches Together (ACT), the relief agency of the World 
Council of Churches. MCIC is one of their partners. It is by working through local 
agencies such as MCIC — with local contacts and resources — that ACT and 
PWS8&D are able to get aid to places where many others can’t. That’s what partner- 
ship is all about. Working together, we can make a difference. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 
Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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read this submission by a local Presby- 

terian from our little niche of this land. 
Trene Clouston, 
Derby Jct., N.B. 


Practical Prodigality 
It grieved me to see the article “Practical 
Prodigality” (Vox Populi, March 
Record) which criticizes the words of 
Jesus. In the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
our Master is telling us how much we are 
loved and how our heavenly Father re- 
joices over every one of us who repents 
and turns to him. Can we accuse One 
who has given his Son to pay for our sins 
of insensitivity? We are properly in dan- 
ger of God’s wrath to accuse him of it. 
Carol M. Fraser, 
Calgary 


Russ Merifield has, like this writer, what 
he considers to be “‘a minority viewpoint” 
on the wonderful example of forgiveness 
in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. In my 
80-plus years, I have heard more sermons 
on this parable than on any other subject. 
Perhaps, Christ intended this to be so. 
Perhaps, Merifield’s piece will en- 
courage preachers to expound more heav- 
ily on the virtues of the “good guy” who 
had a solid belief in the work ethic and on 
the-less-than-just father who never re- 
warded the good son for his faithfulness 
except in retrospect. I wish Jesus had told 
us what the mother of the two young men 
thought of the situation, but he certainly 
made his point about forgiveness. 
James Weir, 
Edmonton 


Although we often focus on the good ex- 
ample in Jesus’ Parable of the Prodigal 
Son for how to respond to others with 
love and forgiveness, this parable is not 
about family or, even, human relation- 
ships. Jesus pointedly directed this story 
— and two more like it in Luke 15 — at 
some miffed religious types in the 
crowd. It’s about God’s great love rela- 
tionship with sinful humanity. 

We are all prodigals in God’s sight. 
The ordinary sinners listening to Jesus 
had no problem identifying with the 
prodigal. Jesus’ striking story warned the 
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Pharisees and religious teachers (who 
should have known better) that those who 
don’t rejoice with the father are so con- 
vinced of their own goodness they fail to 
see their need for God’s forgiveness. Nor 
should they resent the generosity of God 
in freely offering the same gifts of eternal 
life and his presence to all who repent. 
Christians rejoice that a holy God does 
not treat any of us the way we deserve. 
The wonder is the Creator God loves us 
so much he paid a costly price to forgive 
us. And Jesus says God even celebrates 
with all heaven as each person repents 
and comes home to him. Awesome! 
Margaret Miller, 
Toronto 


Well, Dunn? 

We appreciated Gary Chiang’s letter in 
the January Record. On the one hand, he 
took the biblical viewpoint seriously that 
does not condone homosexual practice; 
on the other, he showed concern for 
gays. Pastoral care and love for these 
brothers and sisters are important. 

However, we were troubled that 
Zander Dunn, a senior minister in our 
denomination whom we respect, wrote a 
long letter opposing Chiang’s view. We 
found Dunn’s arguments fuzzy. 

The issue at stake is not where we 
stand with regard to homosexuality but 
how we treat Scripture. Living Faith, 
adopted in 1998 with an overwhelming 
majority, confesses clearly that the Bible 
“is the standard of all doctrine” (5.1). We 
expect more from Reformed ministers 
than dealing with Scripture in such a 
nonchalant way. 

In the March 1999 Record, we read 
with regret that Gordon and Jill Sherret 
have ended their subscription. With this 
kind of superficiality, we are sad but not 
amazed at what they have done. 

George Ormiston and Jim Gordon, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


To me, the Bible is clear on homosexual 

practice. Romans 1:18-32 states clearly 

how Christians have to live. If we live 

according to God’s Word, the debate 
should be closed. 

Marty Hoogerdyk, 

Nanaimo, B.C. 


Leviticus 18:1-29 gives a long list of 
sexual practices forbidden by the Lord. 
Included along with bestiality and every 
kind of incest is homosexuality (verse 
22). “Do not lie with a man as one lies 
with a woman; that is detestable.” 

It is insufficient to say Jesus brought 
in a new law of love. He also said not a 
“jot or tittle” (KJV), “iota or dot’ (RSV), 
“smallest letter or least stroke” (NIV) of 
the Law and the Prophets was to be bro- 
ken, and that he came not to abolish the 
law but to fulfil it (Matthew 5:17). What 
he spoke against was the many thou- 
sands of rules and regulations the scribes 
and Pharisees added to the law, thus ob- 
scuring and losing the real message. 
True, as Dunn said, Christ did not con- 
demn the woman taken in adultery; but, 
he said, “Go and sin no more.” 

Dunn’s comment that heterosexual 
males pat each other’s bottoms and swim 
naked together, etc. is not acceptable. A 
boy observing such immature, silly play 
might be led astray. It is not pure be- 
haviour. Today, there is much sexual 
perversion that is often considered 
normal. 

It has been my observation that the 
teen who becomes a homosexual was 
first a victim enticed and “loved” by a 
homosexual, then gradually deceived 
into believing he also is homosexual by 
nature. If our preteen boys learned early 
the security of healthy relationships in 
school and church, there would be fewer 
mistakenly diagnosing themselves as 
homosexuals. They require great love 
and understanding. I would treat their 
condition as confidential and avoid 
embarrassing them in front of others. I 
would not preach to them and demand a 
change of life-style. They need hope that 
they can change and the support of some 
who have. I would praise their good 
qualities and small victories and, if rele- 
vant, provide grief counselling. In addi- 
tion, I would include them in coed youth 
events where there is good creative fun, 
Bible study, sports, nature walks, ecol- 
ogy and recycling projects, etc. and ade- 
quate supervision. 

Myrtle Macdonald, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Too Ordinary to Notice 


e have no tall ponderosa pines 

growing on our property in 

British Columbia’s Okanagan 
Valley. I’m sure they grew there once — 
after all, they grow wild all over the 
hillsides throughout this whole valley. 
But someone cleared them long ago to 
make room for grapes. Or 


motherhood has almost become a deroga- 
tory term. Women are expected to aspire 
to something more than raising kids and 
running a happy home. They’re supposed 
to pursue a professional career. Or serve 
the community. Make a name for them- 
selves as artists or writers. Run a business 

... Mothering, Julie noted, 


apples. Or something. Mothering doesn’t “is so, well, so ordinary.” 
In fact, not too many add to the Gross But all of these other 
people in this area have National Product occupations are exotic. 
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ponderosa pines in their 
yards. In our desire to im- 
pose our will on nature, 
we tend to cut them down 
to make room for lawns 
and gardens or for exotic 
trees that have colourful 
foliage or berries. So on 
our lot, we have three 
maples, an oak, a catalpa, several Russian 
Olives, a birch, some elms and sumacs, 
and a mountain ash. But no pines. 

Why not, Julie Elliott wondered dur- 
ing a recent congregational retreat. (Julie 
writes for The Whole People of God 
church school curriculum.) We’d been 
doing an exercise in which we tried to 
look at some ordinary, everyday thing, as 
if we were seeing it for the first time, to 
see what message God might have for us 
through the vast diversity of creation. 

Julie looked out the window at the 
unlandscaped hillside. She saw the pines 
carpeting the slopes with red needles and 
brown cones. She observed they are 
native to the area. They grow wild. They 
require no care, no watering, no spray- 
ing, no pruning. And she wondered what 
our obsession with clearing the pines 
said about our priorities. 

“Isn’t this something like mother- 
hood?” she asked. 

The rest of us gulped. We didn’t catch 
the connection. 

So Julie explained. In recent years, 
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but can there be a 
greater investment 
than giving the 
next generation 

of Canadians a 
loving start in life? 


They require extraordin- 
ary amounts of attention 
and energy to achieve 
anything resembling suc- 
cess. It’s like trying to 
grow magnolias in the 
Yukon — it can be done, 
and there’s an enormous 
satisfaction if you can do 
it. But at what price? 

We celebrate Mother’s Day each 
May. Mother’s Day is a relative new- 
comer in our pantheon of festival days. It 
didn’t exist until 1907. It wasn’t official- 
ly recognized in the United States until 
1914; I couldn’t find when it gained ac- 
ceptance in Canada. 

As a society, we tend to value things 
that are vanishing — perhaps, intuitively 
recognizing that we’re losing something 
valuable. We didn’t begin to value the 
great whales or the plains buffalo until 
they were almost wiped out. We prob- 
ably won’t honour the ponderosa 
pine until there are only a scat- 
tering of trees left. And it’s 
worth noting that all the 
trumpeting of “traditional 
family values” among 
conservative churches and 
political parties south of 
the border didn’t start until 
the traditional family had 
been almost destroyed 
by job mobility, urban- 


é # 


Jim Taylor 


ization and rising divorce rates. 

When other social crises hit, govern- 
ments tend to leap into the breach like 
bees repairing a hive. They sponsor ex- 
pensive tax incentives, apprenticeship 
programs and infrastructure developments 
— whatever such a creature may be. 

But mothering doesn’t need job cre- 
ation schemes. It doesn’t need bureau- 
crats or labour organizers. It’s almost 
impossible to manage. It doesn’t need 
federal funding, or international confer- 
ences or any kind of tariff and trade laws. 
Mothering is so ordinary we have tradi- 
tionally taken it for granted. Once a year, 
on Mother’s Day, we give mothering a 
token nod of approval, a pat on the head. 

Unfortunately, mothering doesn’t add 
anything to the Gross National Product, 
the idol of our civilization. Therefore, it 
doesn’t have the same value as, say, 
drowning a valley behind a massive hy- 
droelectric dam or negotiating interna- 
tional agreements that will make it easier 
for foreign investors to own more of 
Canada. Yet, can there be any greater in- 
vestment than giving the next generation 
of Canadians a loving start in life? 

Mother’s Day may be a token cele- 
bration — but that’s better than ignoring 
it entirely. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor 
and co-founder of Wood 
Lake Books. 


Prosaic World, Poetic God 


Genesis 1:1-2:4a 


on’t even look at the opening 
D chapter of the Bible, the opening 

chapter of Genesis, unless you 
have poetry in your bones. It is not a 
suitable place for those who see a lie be- 
cause they look only with and not 
through their eyes, to paraphrase 
William Blake. The passage should be 
read literally — not what literal means 
now, “with the eyes,” but when literal 
meant literary, “through the eyes.” 

As an antidote to false literalism, read 
“God Made Mud” in Kurt Vonnegut’s 
Cat’s Cradle or “The Creation” in James 
Weldon Johnson’s God’s Trombones. 
Such poems, like vivid colours, the 
music of Mozart, the smile of a child and 
the generosity of love, are wonderful 
commentaries on Genesis. 

Read Genesis 1:1-2:4a aloud and try 
to stop from singing the words. The uni- 
verse is a gift. Chaos is transformed; 
nothing becomes something. Life sits up 
and grins from ear to ear. God is the poet 
of creation, the parent that births the 
many hues of wonder and delight. 

This is not history or science but 
myth. “Myth” is a slippery and often 
misused word. Consider “myth” as from 
the same root as “mouth,” referring to a 
way of speaking a truth. It does not ex- 
plain or solve mystery but, rather, states 
it or, in this case, celebrates it. It does so 
with a passage that is a masterpiece of 
balance and arrangement that culminates 
in worship. The passage was probably 
first written as a kind of libretto for wor- 
ship in Jerusalem at the second Temple, 
but it still evokes the worship of grateful 
hearts. 

Creation in this passage is by fiat or 
word. For those who study the poetry of 
the passage, there is much that will both 
provide challenge and give pleasure. For 
example, there are several ways of trans- 
lating the first verse, as a glance at the 
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commentaries or a comparison of trans- 
lations will illustrate. Ponder the phrase 
“a wind from God.” It can also be trans- 
lated as “Spirit of God” or as an 
almighty, awful or awesome wind. Am- 
biguity and word-play are theology’s 
lifelines that prevent too-easy solutions 
to what must remain 


Ted Siverns 


Then another creation chapter un- 
folded — a new day with animals that 
slithered and slid and pranced and 
danced into being. And God pronounced 
the day well done. 

Another day, call it six, and another 
word. God called for the planet to be 

peopled prolifically. That, 


Mystery. The myth too, was good, for God 

The drama begins with delights in his children. 
the first “day” and the gift that speaks Yes, it was very good, 
of light. The creation of the truth “especially delightful” 


light before the sun, moon 
and stars is a clear indica- 
tion that these are sec- 
ondary. They are not to be worshipped as 
astral deities as did the Persians of the 
sixth century BC. Neither are they to be 
considered “divine bodies” that rule the 
affairs of humans as do astrologers of 
our time. 

Day two brought the original Sky 
Dome. God saw it was as it should be and 
called it good. On the third day, the first 
spring arrived with the glory of green 
grass, dazzling daffodils and tulips, the 
scent of hyacinths and lilacs, bubbling 
springs and graceful streams. No need for 
fertility gods here. God established cre- 
ation to provide for abundance. 

God turned on the sun on the fourth 
day and it shone brightly until evening 
arrived with its warm moon-glow and 
white, sparkling stars. The astral cults are 
virtually insulted as sun and moon and 
stars are emptied of all divinity and 
reduced to the task of establishing 
the growing seasons and providing a 
calendar of special days for the worship 
of God. 

The next day, God whistled a tune 
and birds appeared from sky to sky re- 
sponding in glorious song. Then fish of 
every size and shape and colour frol- 
icked in the oceans and rivers. Indeed, it 
was good! 


about creation 


(Lowery). 

Shouldn’t this creation 
of humanity be the cul- 
mination of creation? Not so. The pas- 
sage culminates in day seven, a sacred 
day separated and sanctified for God. Six 
days of abundance and a day to be in 
tune with creation. The six days provide 
abundance and the Sabbath celebrates 
that abundant life. 


For Discussion and Reflection 


“In our likeness” (1:26). To what. 
does this refer? Physical appear- 
ance? Spiritual capacity such as 
memory, intellect, capacity for 
love and moral choice? Functions 
such as bearing responsibility for 
creation? 


e 


What does it mean to be stewards of 
creation, “royal people” (1:28)? Ex- 
ploitation, abuse and devastation? 
Enhancement, nurture and welfare? 


The lectionary calls for Psalm 8 to 
be included with Genesis 1. Why 
Psalm 8 and not Psalm 104? 


¢ Comment on the movement in the 
passage from chaos to worship. 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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VOX POPULI | 


The Camel’s Back 


Dear Pastor: 


I am writing to you today, Sunday 
_ afternoon, simply because I need to get 
this off my chest. Please don’t misunder- 
stand; I intend you no ill feelings. Most 
Sunday mornings, I leave church feeling 
uplifted and optimistic — which helps 
me through the week ahead. Your ser- 
mon today, about not dividing our day- 
to-day lives from our faith, would have 
been similarly inspiring if you had not 
committed one glaring sin. Perhaps, you 
were not aware of it, as so many others 
seem not to be; but, by praising the mer- 
its of a strong work ethic and using terms 
such as “welfare trap,” you marginalized 
the poor. You separated them from the 
rest of the congregation and turned them 
into “those people.” 

Fifteen years ago, such remarks 
would not have phased me. I had a good 
job and my life was going smoothly. I 
knew no one on social assistance which, 
in those kinder, gentler times, was re- 
ferred to as the “safety net.” But when 
my world fell apart in a matter of hours, I 
became one of “those people.” I thought 
I was somehow different from the typical 
welfare recipient. My friends and family 
reinforced the notion by saying, “You 
really need help, but most of those 
people are just using the system.” 

I realized I wasn’t different when I at- 
tended a three-day study sponsored by 
the former Ontario government. There, I 
met 400 other welfare recipients from 
across the country. I realized they were a 
lot like me, and came from backgrounds 
much like my own. They were teachers, 
computer experts, construction workers, 
hairdressers — a mix of productive 
people who had lost their jobs. 

Oh, how self-righteous we can be 
when things are good. I recall a sister in 
the faith once saying to me: “The Bible 
tells us that, if we believe in God, we 
will profit greatly. I believe that is why 
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my husband and I have so much.” I was 
astounded. 

“What about the people in church 
who are less affluent than you — people 
singing and praying along with you?” I 
thought. “Is their faith weaker than 
yours?” 

On another occasion, I 
was riding to church with 
three of my closest friends 
when we saw a group of 
people walking beside the 
highway, picking up trash. 
“Look,” one of my friends 
said. “Are they some of 
those workfare people? 
It’s probably the first hon- 
est day’s work they’ve ever done.” This 
is a woman with a heart of gold who has 
never had to do a hard day’s work in her 
life because she married well. 

What my friends didn’t know was that 
one of their travelling companions was 
on social assistance. They also didn’t 
know that, because of the current Ontario 
government’s 22 per cent cut in social as- 
sistance payments, I was raising two chil- 
dren in a home without any hydro. 

There were many other things my 
friends did not know. They wouldn’t 
know that the majority of the jobs avail- 
able to people on social assistance are 
part-time, minimum wage positions. 
They wouldn’t know how humiliating it 
feels to be grilled with a three-page list 
of personal questions when someone 
goes to a food bank. They wouldn’t 
know how vulnerable it feels to know 
you could be cut off from assistance on 
the strength of an anonymous phone call 
— guilty until proven innocent. They 
wouldn’t know how utterly hopeless it 
feels to search for affordable housing, es- 
pecially with a provincial government 
that seems to favour landlords. 

I don’t know if I’ve made a point or 


A plea for 
compassion for 
those who must 
live on social 
assistance 


merely unloaded a lot of frustration on 
someone who tries so hard to be under- 
standing. But, you see, pastor, although it 
may be easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich person 
to enter heaven, there are many ordinary 
“camels” whose backs are being broken 
by an uncaring govern- 
ment and a preoccupied 
society. There are people 
like that in our congrega- 
tion. They are in church 
on Sunday morning, 
teaching church school 
and working in volunteer 
services. They worry 
about their children the 
same way others do. The only difference 
between them and the rest of the congre- 
gation is the thinness of their wallets. 
“Those people” are also God’s people. 


Sincerely yours, 
One of “those people” IN 


The author is a member of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


Child’s Way answers (p.50) 


1. prophet 
2. died 
3. money 


. Slave 
. Olive 
. borrow 


7. stopped 
8. sell 
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MISSION KNOCKS 


It's Not the Play, It’s the Passion 


wo years ago, some elders from 
Paris Church, Paris, Ontario, were 
invited to attend an Easter Passion 
Play at another church. The experience 
left them gladdened ... 
and saddened — saddened 
because they thought their 
congregation was too old 
and too small to present a 


Howa 


Jeannette Vermeyden, choir director, with the cast of the Paris Church Easter Pageant. 


small, aging 


posal to the session, asking not for 
money but for prayer. At least one prayer 
was answered when the evangelism 
committee offered the remainder of its 
yearly budget (not spent 
by February 1998). The 
adventure was about to 
begin. 

Non-members joined 


similar production. congresenon church choir members. 
It was true, the congre- produced an Practising every Sunday 
gation was small. Never- Easter page ant for 10 weeks required lots 


theless, new people had 
joined the church, people 
with skills and talents that, at the time, 
remained buried. They were not daunted 
by the logistics involved in an Easter 
pageant. And, yes, the congregation was 
old, but it wasn’t calcified. 

So, that’s how the production began. 
We had no budget, no set and no real 
commitment from the session or congre- 
gation — not very Presbyterian! Things 
began to change, however, with the first 
meeting when a broad cross-section of 
the congregation expressed interest in 
working on the project. We sent a pro- 
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of enthusiasm. That en- 
thusiasm came from the 
choir leaders who continually reminded 
the singers that, yes, they could do it. 
While the choir practised, the actors 
rehearsed. And the rest of the pieces fell 
into place as well. A stage was designed 
and constructed, a tomb and rocks were 
made from papier-maché, and a backdrop 
was built and painted. Costumes were 
sewn using fabric from a generous donor. 
Most of the work may have been go- 
ing on behind the scenes but, as each 
week came and went, the production was 
constantly before the congregation. Sun- 


day afternoons were no longer 
available for family gatherings 
because the 30 main partici- 
pants in the play were practis- 
ing at the church. 

Because the congregation 
sometimes doubted its ability to 
pull “something this big” off, we 
found ourselves turning to God 
for guidance and grace. Prayer 
became a major component of 
the project — prayer done pri- 
vately, sometimes with fasting, 
and prayer in formal meetings. 

Yet, although prayer, like 
faith, may have the power to 
move mountains, it seldom 
moves furniture. That’s where 
the goodwill of the session 
came in as the sanctuary had to be re- 
arranged to accommodate the play. 

With everyone working together — in 
the end, 65 people from 10 months old to 
80-plus — the church was ready for 
Good Friday. The extensive advertising 
throughout the town of 9,000 brought 
900 people to the performance. On Sat- 
urday, another 400 came to experience 
Jesus’ Passion and the meaning of the 
first Easter. (An added blessing occurred 
when the free-will offering covered all 
the project’s expenses.) 

By relying on God, a small, aging 
congregation with a few new, younger 
members became a large outreach organ- 
ization with skills it never dreamed it 
possessed. And Paris Church has no in- 
tention of stopping there. 9 


A video of the Paris Church Easter Pageant 
can be obtained for a nominal fee from the 


church: 164 Grand River Street North, 
Paris, ON N3L 2M6, Tel. 519-442-2842 


Composed from an article by Pat White, 
chairperson of the evangelism and outreach 
committee of Paris Church, Paris, Ont. 
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My dear editor: 


Well, J. Paddyngton Bayer has been 
passed over for Moderator of the General 
Assembly once again. 

Your readers knew nothing of his 
12th consecutive run for the lace since he 
concluded, for the 12th consecutive time, 
that his chances were bad. “About the 
same as being elected pope” was how he 
put it. So he let it be known discretely 
that his supporters could file their 
nomination speeches, put away the 
streamers and take the Welch’s Grape 
Juice off the ice for 1999. One took care 
of the streamers and the other drank the 
juice as the three of them met to do some 
analytical commiserating and spin- 
doctoring. 

The latter task was easy. “Dr. Bayer 
withdrew to protect the church from po- 
tential schism over the relative merits 
and theological orthodoxy of The Pres- 
byterian College and Knox College. He 
does, however, plan to overture the next 
General Assembly to the effect that the 
principals of our colleges should not be 
allowed to retire in consecutive years.” 
The analysis of the latest in such a de- 
pressing string of rebuffs proved to be 
more difficult. 

Bill Ferguson was J.P.’s man in 
charge of corralling support from the 
laity or, more specifically, from the rep- 
resentative elders who could vote. His 
real Christian name was Bildad — an 
unfortunate result of his mother’s love of 
the book of Job and the fact he was an 
only child, “a late blessing” she thought 
of as “a great comfort.” His commisera- 
tion was, for the most part, a lament for 
our times when “ ... a humble parish 
minister can’t get the time of day from 
those in the corridors of power.” 

J.P. was none too happy with Bill’s 
emphasis on “humble” and a little put off 
by the purple grape juice moustache 
adorning Bill’s upper lip. He was more 
analytical. What had he done wrong? 

Had he not “allowed his name to 
stand” as a candidate for a forest of 
prominent pulpits, never with the inten- 
tion of moving but to let it be known he 
was much in demand as well as worthy 
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of another increase in stipend? Had he 
not served as moderator of synod — 
three times — and put up with weekends 
in dreary third-rate motels in bucolically 
boring little towns, presiding over de- 
bates on the camp committee report as to 
how many urinals and life-jackets were 
really needed? For that matter, had he 
not, in his second year at St. George- 
North Park, volunteered to be a camp 
counsellor to show his “regular guy” 
qualities? He was sure his chronic dys- 
pepsia dated from that stretch by the lake 
and he still shuddered in 
horror every time he 
caught himself whistling 
“Give me oil in my lamp, 
keep me burning ... ” 

He had made sure he 
was nominated to Assem- 
bly committees too. His 
name had been in the 
Blue Book. He had ar- 
rived at church offices, beaming and 
briefcase in hand, to dispense benevolent 
wisdom and to remind “them” what life 
was like “in the trenches.” 

Every year he had harvested the re- 
sults of every conceivable “photo-op,” 
from pictures of him flipping pancakes 
on Pancake Tuesday (he thought 
“Shrove” Tuesday might offend the 
evangelicals) to the dedication of the re- 
upholstered chairs in the Rebecca Went- 
worth Room. They all made People and 
Places in the crucial months of January, 
February and March. (But, dear editor, 
he has never forgiven you for turning 
down his seven-part series “A Servant of 
the Lord Looks at Leviticus.”’) 

He made it abundantly clear that he 
stands four-square behind the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith as adopted in 
1875 and 1899, the Declaration of Faith 
concerning Church and Nation of 1954, 
Living Faith and the new Book of Praise. 
He also supports the pension, insurance, 
medical and dental plans though he has 
only managed to read the last three. 

What more could he do? 

Some thoughts he kept to himself and 
others he grumbled aloud to avail him- 


his 12th 


the lace 


J.P. ponders 


consecutive 
failure to win 


self of the opinion of the second man on 
his team, The Rev. Aubrey Swinburne. 
Aubrey was a “son of the congregation” 
for whom J.P. had called in a few 
favours to get him in and through his 
theological education and to secure him 
a call to a rather drab suburban church. 
J.P. thought of him as wet and weedy, 
suspiciously high church and over- 
fond of tales of the martyrs. But, as his 
secretary had adamantly refused to 
rewrite his nomination biography or to 
serve on any more campaigns, Aubrey 
was a safe and young 
replacement. 

It was his youth that 
brought a glimmer of 
hope to J.P. ... or, rather, 
the fact he was young 
enough to know about 
computers and e-mail and 
stuff like that. (J.P.’s fe- 
male assistant minister, 
the indomitable Millimac, was a whiz at 
such newfangled gadgetry; but he was 
scared to ask her and betray his ignor- 
ance, thinking she hadn’t noticed.) 

Aubrey speculated J.P.’s “network,” 
contemporaries of the same vintage talk- 
ing on the telephone and/or in corners at 
presbytery tea-breaks, was inadequate 
for the task. He volunteered to “make 
time” (J.P., who had a good idea time 
was not a problem with Aubrey, bridled 
inwardly but let it pass) to set up and 
maintain something called a Web site for 
St. George-North Park and its senior 
minister, though not necessarily in that 
order. Millimac had mentioned some- 
thing similar but, as it lodged in J.P.’s 
memory as “spider-page,” he discour- 
aged her. With this, J.P. was assured, 
word of his moderatorial worthiness 
would be accessible to all who had eyes 
to see and keyboards to punch. 

We await developments. 


Yours for the overlooked, 


Lia nly E- 
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Parish Nursing: 


An Idea 
Whose Time 
Has Come 


by 
Jody 
Edwards 


usan, a parish nurse, begins 
her day by visiting parish- 
ioners in hospitals and 
nursing homes. When she 
arrives at Mrs. Smith’s hospital room, 
she finds her in some distress. “Mrs. 
Smith, is something wrong? You 
look upset.” 

“The doctor was in this 
morning. They’re sending 
me home tomorrow after 
only three days in hospital. I’m still in pain!” 

“T understand. If you wish, I can talk to your doctor about 
medication. Is there anything else you are concerned about?” 

‘Now that you ask, I’m afraid to go back to an empty house. I’ve 
been fine up until now. But I’d really like someone there. The nurse 
didn’t mention anything about someone coming over. Who will 
help me out of bed? Who will change my dressings? Who will help 
me get dressed? I can’t do a lot after this kind of surgery!” 

“Mrs. Smith, Pll take care of you. I'll talk to your nurse and ask 
if home care has been set up for you. If it hasn’t, I can do that for 
you. You won’t be alone.” 

Sadly, this story is all too common these days. We all have heard 
horror stories of people being discharged from hospitals too early. 
In some cases, home care has not been put in place or it starts one to 
three days after the person returns home. People can be left with no 


Illustration by Ed Schnurr 
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support, in pain and afraid. Every news 
broadcast and newspaper carries ex- 
amples of how people are being affected 
by the current crisis in health care. 
Young children die because emergency 
rooms are too busy. Surgeries are can- 
celled because of a lack of beds. People 
of all ages fall through the gaps in our 
health care system. Does the church have 
a responsibility to help fill those gaps? 

“And Jesus sent them [the disciples] 
out to proclaim the kingdom of God and 
to heal” (Luke 9:2). Churches have done 
a great job with the preaching part of this 
mandate, but what about the healing? I 
am not talking about the television evan- 
gelist’s approach to healing but the 
whole-person care (body, mind and spirit) 
that Jesus modelled. Churches used to 
fulfil the call to heal, seeing the connec- 
tion between the physical, emotional and 
spiritual. At one time, nuns were re- 
quired to be nurses. Churches built and 
operated hospitals. More recently, 
though, the church has forgotten its man- 
date to preach, teach and heal. 

Because of its failure to meet the need 
of its members in offering the healing 
message of the gospel, the church often 
becomes the last place people turn. In- 
stead, they turn to New Ageism and 
questionable forms of alternative therapy 
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in search of something to fulfil their 
deepest needs. Now, people have another 
choice: parish nursing. 

Parish nursing seeks to meet the 
needs of the whole person — to create 
health and wholeness with God, self and 
others. Spirit is central to the parish 
nurse movement. This ministry does not 
stop with church members but extends to 
community neighbours as well. 

Parish nurses listen to, observe and as- 


sess people’s emotional, physical and 
spiritual symptoms and needs. The parish 
nurse offers personal health counselling, 
links people to appropriate community or 
church resources and programs, and takes 
responsibility for visiting, whether in a 
home, hospital or seniors’ residence. 
Parish nurses also offer health education 
through workshops, bulletin boards and 
newsletters. Parish nurses train volunteers 
in church-led health ministry programs. 


The benefits are many. Churches re- 
claim their healing ministry. Parishioners 
feel cared for, not only physically but 
emotionally and spiritually as well. 
Community members see and experience 
what the church preaches — love and 
grace. Volunteers discover new meaning 
and purpose. Many people, touched by 
the work of a parish nurse, claim they 
have experienced God’s love and care in 
new and tangible ways. 


The history of parish nursing in North 
America began with a conviction nurses 
have always felt: life is more than phys- 
ical. People embody emotional and spir- 
itual components as well. In the 1950s, 
Granger Westberg, a hospital chaplain 
and professor of religion and health at the 
University of Chicago medical and divin- 
ity schools, recognized this. He initiated 
weekly religion-medicine case confer- 
ences. They grew rapidly. Through these 
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Resources and Educational Opportunities 


e 


° 


e 


e 


Catalogue on whole-health ministry from Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), Presbyterian Distri- 
bution Services, 100 Witherspoon St., Louisville, Kentucky 40202-1396, 1-800-524-2612. 
Congregations Who Care: Ministry of Health and Wholeness (video, $7.50 US), Presby- 
terian Distribution Services (above). 


The Parish Nurse by Granger Westberg (Augsburg, $12.95) 


International Parish Nurse Resource Centre, 205 West Touhy Ave., Suite 104, Park 
Ridge, Illinois 60068; 1-800-556-5368. 


Inter Church Health Ministries (ICHM), Oshawa, Ontario, Rev. Henry Fisher, 1-905-436-1572. 


University of Alberta, Edmonton: post-graduate, three-week program every May and a 
corresponding nine-month field education program (optional) — the first parish nurse 
educational program offered in Canada. Contact: Dr. Joanne Olson (403) 492-6250. 

McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ontario: eight-day, intensive preparation institute 
every year. Applicant must be a registered nurse. Presbyterians from Calgary; Goderich, 
Brussels and Hamilton, Ontario; and Rochester, New York, attended this institute in May 
1998. Contact: Jody Edwards, (905) 381-0122, or e-mail edwardsj @ execulink.com. 


Tyndale College and Seminary (formerly Ontario Theological Seminary), Toronto: 
five-day course taught by Dr. Lynda Miller, who has completed the first parish nurse 
theoretical framework in Canada. Contact: Admissions Department, (416) 226-6380, ext. 
2105 or toll-free at 1-800-663-6052, ext. 2105. 

Saint Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia: a 12-week, five-module, 
university distance education parish nurse course taught by Dr. Lynda Miller. Contact: 
Distance Education Nursing Office at 1-800-588-2246. 


Trinity Western University, Langley, British Columbia: 1999 is the first year for this 
program. Contact: Dr. Julia Emblen (604) 888-7511. 

Concordia University College, Edmonton: The Lutheran Church offers courses on 
whole-person health and healing led by Dr. Lynda Miller. Call: (403) 479-9220 for more 
information. 


name in retirement living 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 
living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

¢ Resident Attendants 

¢ All Meals & Snacks 

© Room Service 

* Complete Housekeeping 

¢ Furnishings 
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¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 

¢ Private Intercom/call-bell 
System 

¢ Leisure Activities 

¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes 

e Flexible Trial-stay Plan 

e Vacation Stays, and More 


(An integral part \ 
if ‘ \ 
| of the community | 
\ for over 30 years / 


conferences, a relationship grew between 
chaplains, doctors and nurses. 

Working in preventive medicine years 
later, Westberg set up dozens of experi- 
mental family doctor’s offices in church 
buildings. Nursing, divinity and medical 
students completed their field education 
there. He discovered patients treated in 
this manner were happier and exhibited a 
greater level of wellness than those treat- 
ed by a family physician alone. During 
these pilot projects, Westberg also dis- 
covered that nurses were particularly ef- 
fective because they could use their 
personal gifts as well as their scientific 
expertise. With these results, Westberg 
created the parish nurse model in the 
United States 12 years ago. Three years 
ago, the parish nurse concept reached 
Canada and has quickly spread to all 
denominations across our country. [9 


Jody Edwards attends St. Andrew’s Church 
in Ancaster, Ont. She is a parish nurse and 
health ministry consultant. For further infor- 
mation, call (905) 381-0122 or e-mail 
edwardsj @ execulink.com. 
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Healing 


A Call to Healing Ministry 


by Calvin Brown 


ot long ago, an active, mid- 

Ontario Presbyterian congrega- 

tion asked me to speak at an an- 
niversary service on the topic of healing. 
Following the benediction, the minister 
invited anyone who wished to have 
prayer with the ministers and elders to 
come forward. People came and filled 
the front pew. The elders came and 
prayed for them. One after another, 
people came to share their concerns. 
Some needed prayer for physical heal- 
ing, others for relationship concerns, and 
some for spiritual and emotional needs. 

We prayed as the Lord directed us. We 
saw hope and faith and freedom come not 
only to the people being prayed for but 
also to those who prayed aloud or in si- 
lence. It was, as someone called it, a “holy 
moment.” One person became a Christian 
that day and invited the Holy Spirit to take 
control of her life. The angels in heaven 
rejoiced, and we rejoiced! Everything was 
done decently and in order, and the work 
of God was done that day. 

I believe we miss many blessings by 
drawing back from Jesus’ command to 
engage in healing ministry as an inten- 
tional part of our church’s witness to the 
living and compassionate God we 
serve. In my experience, if this 
is done sensitively, the 
elders will be willing, 
the people will be 
desirous, and it 
will reap great re- 
wards in every 
way for the 


health and growth of Christ’s church. 

The church has always known it 
should pray for the sick. Yet, many are 
fearful of anything more than general 
prayers qualified by “Thy will be done.” 
If nothing happens, we argue, then at 
least we have not built up 


elders at the front following the service. 
Or, it may announce a monthly mid- 
week service for healing. 

This reluctance to go public is usually 
based on a fear that we could build up 
people’s hopes falsely and set ourselves 

up for failure. We need, 


false hopes. This pastoral Presbyterian however, to admit hon- 
concern is real; yet, in- estly that this is, at times, 
creasingly, we are realiz- churches are simply a lack of faith 
ing that our timidity is renewing their which also shows itself in 
robbing us of health and other areas of ministry in 
vitality — not only for ministry of the congregation such as 
those who are sick and healing in evangelism and steward- 


come for healing but also 
for faith-building and 
faithfulness in the church. 

In many Presbyterian churches, there 
is a serious renewal of the healing min- 
istry. This is not only true in charismat- 
ically inclined congregations but also in 
those we usually describe as evangelical 
or mainline. Visitors may hardly notice 
this ministry since we are unlikely to 
have a neon sign that reads HEALINGS 
NIGHTLY! But on close examination of 
the bulletin, they may find, in the small 
print, an invitation to anyone with prayer 
concerns to meet with the minister or 


As the sun was setting, 
all those who had any 
who were sick with 
various kinds of diseases 
brought them to him; 
and he laid his hands on each 

of them and 
cured them. 
Demons also came 
out of many, shouting, 
“You are the Son of God.” 
— Luke 4:40-41a 


refreshing ways 


ship. It is true that not all 
will be healed in the way 
we might want; but, if we 
come expecting to open ourselves to re- 
ceive the blessing God wishes to give us, 
then we will not go away disappointed. 
One way or another through this min- 
istry, we will encounter God, believe his 
promises and receive healing. 

More and more of our churches are re- 
newing their ministry of healing in re- 
freshing ways. From the gospels, we 
know one mark of the authentic church is 
that we should be involved in healing 
ministry like Jesus. Only an unusually 

cold church would not pray for 
those in hospital or on sick- 
beds. Our prayers of the 
past, however, were 
more often for com- 
fort and peace for 
the afflicted than 
for healing. It is 
not so much 
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that such prayers were wrong — indeed, 
they are legitimate prayers — but we 
seemed to lack direction or faith to pray 
for healing. When we did, it was more 
out of human compassion than out of re- 
sponse to a word from the Lord. We were 
often like the disciples who admitted, 
“Lord, we do not know how to pray.” 

In the age of science, we put our hope 
in medical advances and prayed that the 
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Lord would help scientists discover a 
cure or use medical staff to effect heal- 
ing. On the mission fields, we set up 
modern medical hospitals and, as a re- 
sult, many have been helped and much 
suffering alleviated. But, today, with the 
growing scepticism about modern sci- 
ence being the panacea for all our ills, 
many are turning again to spiritual 
means of healing. 

In the new Book of Common Wor- 
ship, there is a whole section devoted to 
“Ministry to Persons Who are Sick or 
Confined.” It begins with the affirmation: 
“The ministry of the church to persons 
who are sick or confined is rooted in the 
conviction that God desires wholeness 
for all.” It also comments on three impli- 
cations for the church’s ministry; name- 
ly, (1) Jesus employed both word and 
touch in healing, often in combination, 
(2) there is often a direct link between 
forgiveness of sin and physical well- 
being and (3) there is often a relationship 
between wholeness and restoration to 
community, indicating that our ministry 
to those who are sick and shut-in is a 
communal responsibility. The book even 
gives model prayers and an order of ser- 
vice to be used in conjunction with a reg- 
ular service, a Communion service or a 
special service for healing. 

In workshops and healing services I 
have led, I have found openness and, 
even, excitement about the possibilities 
that a renewal of the healing ministry can 
bring for the life and faith of the church. 
But, like all other ministries and worship, 
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Calvin Brown is the executive director of The 
Renewal Fellowship Within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and has been involved in 
healing ministry for many years both as a min- 
ister in a Presbyterian congregation for more 
than 20 years and as a workshop leader. 
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by Chris Vais 


Readers of the Record will have heard from Chris Vais twice since January 
1998. The first article described how Knox Church in Waterdown, Ontario, 
had ministered to him after he was diagnosed with amyotrophic lateral scler- 
osis (ALS), commonly known as Lou Gehrig’s disease, in January 1997. A 
few months later, he wrote a meditation based on a pulmonary examination. 
Chris’s physical health has continued to weaken, forcing him to resign as 
minister of Knox Church. On March 7, 1999, the congregation held a service 
of celebration for Chris’s ministry. The following message from Chris was 
read to the congregation by his close friend Andrew Fullerton. 


“™% n November 1, 1987, 10 days 
J after my 25th birthday, I became 
me minister of Knox Church, Water- 
down. I was a real greenhorn, but eager 
to learn. Whatever I have learned about 
ministry has been tested and refined in 
the context of my pastoral relationship 
with this congregation over the past 11 
years. We have laughed and cried to- 
gether. We have shared the joys and chal- 
lenges of worship and work in the name 
of Jesus Christ. I have never felt like a 
lone ranger. Ours was always a shared 
ministry. We believed the purpose of the 
laity is not to help the minister run the 
church but to be the church. The minister 
exists to help in the process. 

I am deeply grateful to have had the 
opportunity to work with a session thor- 
oughly committed to both leadership and 
pastoral care. I marvelled at their disci- 
pleship and learned from their maturity 
in Christ. We didn’t always agree on 
things. Over the years, we’ve had some 
pretty good fights; but we always seemed 
to rise above that in seeking unity in 
Jesus Christ. 

The board of managers modelled 
what it means to be faithful stewards of 
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God’s resources. The members acted re- 
sponsibly and creatively in managing the 
financial resources of the congregation; 
yet, they were not afraid to take risks in 
following the leading of God’s Holy 
Spirit. The first concern was never how 
much something was going to cost but 
how it would further the mission and 
ministry of Jesus Christ in this place. 

I remember when we terminated the 
contract we had with a commercial 
group renting our hall each week. It pro- 
vided much-needed income but, at that 
time, the church hall was the only avail- 
able space we had other than the sanctu- 
ary. We came to this decision to make 
room for Logos, a weekly youth program 
on which we placed a higher priority. 

I remember when the session agreed to 
add to our number of worship services 
and to increase the frequency of our cele- 
bration of the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion. A Christmas Eve service in 1988 
grew to three services by 1997. We added 
a Maundy Thursday Lord’s Supper. A 
quarterly Communion service at 9 o’clock 
on Sunday morning evolved into the cur- 
rent weekly second service. Wednesday 
evening worship was added during the 


season of Lent, and a pre-dawn pilgrim- 
age to Crieff Hills for the annual Easter 
sunrise service. Finally, we held three 
memorable services of “hope and heal- 
ing,” not only by Knox people but also by 
folks from the wider community as well. 

I have fond memories of “Knox Goes 
North,” our annual congregational retreat 
at Camp Oak-a-lea in the woods of 
Muskoka. I recall one weekend, in par- 
ticular, when a few of our group became 
lost in the bush. When it looked as if it 
would be a long time before they would 
be found, one of the strays examined the 
other hikers and wondered, “Hmmm ... 
who are we going to eat first?” 

A little over a year ago, I travelled to 
India and Bangladesh with Sleeping Chil- 
dren Around the World, an organization 
Knox has supported as part of its outreach 
for the past seven years. The cost of my 
trip was covered by the service clubs in 
this town — Rotary, Lions, Optimist, 
Kinsmen and the Legion, along with 
some funds from other friends. No one 
from Knox ever asked the question my 
sister Michelle asked whenever I went on 
a trip: “So, is this a holiday? Or is it study 
leave?” The congregation saw the journey 
as an extension of their mission and gave 
me their blessing as they eagerly awaited 
my return to hear about the experience. 

Being part of a vibrant, dynamic con- 
gregation over the past 11 years has been 
immensely invigorating. There has been 
tremendous growth, not only in numeri- 
cal growth (membership has doubled, at- 
tendance at worship tripled, and the 
budget increased more than three times) 
but, of far more significance, growth in 
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relationships and within individuals. I 
include myself among them. 

This type of spiritual growth cannot be 
measured in numbers or dollars. Spiritual 
growth is measured in lives transformed 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. This 
growth became more intense and acceler- 
ated since January of 1997 when I was di- 
agnosed with ALS. Over the past two 
years, we have witnessed many signs and 
wonders that are evidences of God’s com- 
passion and grace. And the healing pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ was made known as 
never before. I am grateful for the pre- 
cious memories God has given me in be- 
ing part of the transformation of people’s 
lives in and through Knox Church. 

Whatever we do in the church should 
be driven by our mission. The vision 


have devised ways of making daily life 
less difficult. A couple of grab bars in the 
bathroom, a raised toilet seat and the 
walker you see me using today are a few 
of the tools we have implemented as I 
adapt to the changes in my ability. If you 
look closely enough, you’ll also notice 
there’s a key-ring attached to the zipper 
on my pants. My brother-in law, Kevin, 
wondered if he were to tug on the ring, 
would a parachute open! My cousin, 
Jonathan, asked if pulling on the ring 
would release my airbag! 

When you hear me talk, you will no- 
tice my voice is weakening. The slurring 
is due largely to weakness in my tongue, 
while the slowing down of the soft 
palette in my mouth gives my voice a 
nasal quality. When I asked the speech 


y body is growing weaker all the 


time, but my spirt is strong and i, 


in fact, growing stronger every day 


given to us by God, of who we are and of 
who we are called to be, fuels our enthu- 
siasm and energy. We are all part of a 
great, holy dream that comes from God 
alone. Speaking personally, while this 
particular stage of my journey is coming 
to an end, and I am no longer officially 
the minister at Knox Church in Water- 
down, none the less, I will never cease to 
be a minister. My ministry in the future 
will be different than it was in the past; 
yet, I will always remain closely con- 
nected to Knox Church. You will forever 
be part of who I am. 

Many ask how I am doing. As you 
may know, ALS is a progressive and fatal 
disease that relentlessly attacks the motor 
neurons. Despite this hard truth, in the 
face of which I harbour few illusions, it is 
purely by the grace of God and the gifts 
of faith and hope that God has placed 
within me that I can dare to dream. 

Yes, I am growing weaker overall; 
but, thankfully, for me, this is happening 
less rapidly than average. My hands and 
arms continue to weaken, and I am a 
little shakier on my feet than I was six 
months ago. After consulting with the 
occupational and physiotherapists, we 
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pathologist whether it would help to eat 
an ice cream cone every day, she smiled 
insincerely and said, “Ha - ha - ha.” 
These days, I am most easily understood 
in a quiet room with a few people. 

I am also told I need to breathe more 
frequently as I speak, about every three 
or four words or thereabouts (unlike my 
sister Nancy who, when she’s on a roll, 
can probably spit out a couple of hun- 
dred words before inhaling). And I’m 
supposed to e-nun-ci-ate more clearly. 
For instance, instead of saying “Shad- 
dapp!”, I should say, “Would - you - 
please - shut - your - mouth!” The good 
news is that I have no trouble swallow- 
ing, and my breathing is stronger than 
average. This, of course, is encouraging. 
So far, there is no sign of deterioration in 
the muscles that allow me to breathe. 
This will come as no surprise to those 
who believe that preachers are, by 
nature, full of hot air. I have attended 
enough presbytery meetings to attest to 
some truth behind that stereotype. To- 
day, however, I, for one, count myself 
happily among the long-winded. 

Susan and I have been living in Van- 
koughnet up in Muskoka since last fall. 


This has been a wilderness experience 
for us both literally and figuratively — 
biblically and theologically. I have found 
this time valuable in making the transi- 
tion into a new way of living and work- 
ing. The wilderness is where we learn 
how to pray, where we learn how to trust 
more fully and more completely in the 
care of God. The wilderness is the place 
where our mission and purpose are given 
shape. It is where the angels of God wait 
on us. This has been my experience over 
the past few months. Apparently, the 
wilderness is also where one can learn 
how to grow a beard! And many of you 
will have heard by now that Susan and I 
are expecting a baby in May. Of course, 
we are thrilled with this prospect, some- 
thing we look forward to with great joy. 

Because of the disease, my body is 
growing weaker all the time, but my 
spirit is strong and is, in fact, growing 
stronger every day. As the Apostle Paul 
said, “Although our outer nature is wast- 
ing away, our inner nature is being re- 
newed day by day.” I am experiencing a 
renewed sense of calling to the ministry 
of Jesus Christ. Where this calling will 
lead, I am not sure. But that’s no differ- 
ent from how it has been in the past. I 
continue to put my trust in the power of 
God’s Holy Spirit to bring healing in the 
name of Christ. I am thrilled to be part of 
God’s dream here on earth. I look for- 
ward to sharing with all of you how this 
ministry will take shape in the days, 
weeks, months and years to come. 

I express my gratitude to my family 
and friends who share my burdens and are 
committed to companionship along this 
path we walk. And for my beloved Susan 
who endures my frustrations and makes 
my joy complete. I thank God for the 
people of Knox who have demonstrated a 
desire to remain with me through prayer, 
through words of encouragement and 
through ongoing financial support. Your 
generosity is remarkable. 

It brings to mind a story of something 
that happened a few years ago at the 
Seattle Special Olympics. Nine contes- 
tants, all physically or mentally disabled, 
assembled at the starting line for the 100- 
yard dash. At the gun, they all took off — 
not exactly in a dash but with the strong 
desire to run the race to the finish and win. 
All, that is, except one boy who stumbled 
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on the asphalt, tumbled over a couple of 
times and began to cry. The other eight 
heard the boy cry. They slowed down and 
paused. Then, one by one, they turned 
around and went back. One girl with 
Down’s syndrome bent down, kissed the 
boy and said, “This will make it better.” 
Then, all nine linked arms and walked to- 


his month, students 
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will graduate from three 

Presbyterian theological colleges. Knox College began 
as a college of the Canadian Free Presbyterian Church after 
the Disruption of 1844 in Scotland. It was incorporated in 
1858 and has produced more graduates than any other 
Canadian Protestant theological institution. The Presbyterian 


gether to the finish line. Everyone in the 
stadium stood and cheered for 10 minutes. 

Today, I thank you all for turning 
around and coming back. 

And, now, as it says in the letter to the 
Hebrews: “Since we are surrounded by 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us also 
lay aside every weight and the sin that 


Knox College, champions for 1879-80. 


clings so closely, and let us run with per- 
severance the race that is set before us, 
looking to Jesus the pioneer and per- 
fecter of our faith...” 


Chris Vais is currently living with his wife, 
Susan, in Vankoughnet, Ontario, awaiting 
the birth of their first child and dreaming 
about future ministries. 


Guideposts 


Celebrating lOur Heritage 


Photo courtesy of Presbyterian Church Archives 


College in Montreal was founded in 1864 in response to the 
Free Church’s interest in missions, particularly in French- 
Canadian evangelism. Through St. Andrew’s Hall at the 
Vancouver School of Theology, the Presbyterian Church 
works co-operatively with the Anglican and United churches 
in training ministers. 
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Remembering 


the Swissair 
Disaster 


by Cynthia Chenard 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Photo by Const. Mona Eichman, RCMP 


“Out of the depths I cry to you, O Lord. 
Lord, hear my voice! ... 
For with the Lord there is steadfast love, 
and with him is great power to redeem.” 
(Psalm 130:1-2a, 7b) 


y biggest challenge of the Swissair disaster came one day in 
early October. The command centre summoned me to the per- 
sonal effects hangar to meet a family who had just arrived. Gary 
Hicks (RCMP Employees Assistance Program Co-ordinator) and 
Fr. Lloyd O’Neill (RCMP Chaplaincy Program Co-ordinator) 
always tried to have a chaplain available when families arrived, not only for 
their benefit but for RCMP members as well. 

I found Priska, the recent widow, standing in a small room viewing all she 
had left of her husband at that point — part of his leather wallet containing a 
photograph of the two of them. Her children, ages 12, 14 and 15, stood quietly 
beside her. When her 14-year-old daughter, Linda, began to cry, it seemed her 
tears could not be stopped though we did what we could to offer comfort. This 
was Priska Zimmerman, the pilot’s wife, and their three children. 

Normally, families were taken to the edge of the water at Peggy’s Cove. In 
this case, the site co-ordinator informed me, the family would be taken six 
miles out on the open ocean to the crash site. I would go with them. Thankful- 
ly, the sea was calm. 

Seven of us crowded onto the 7.5-metre boat with nowhere to sit but the 
two seats in the wheelhouse. I held Linda as she continued to weep. Andrea, 
the 15-year-old, stood stoically with her mother. When we arrived at the site, 
the engines were cut. The only sound was the distant coast guard vessel cir- 
cling. We sat in silence, in tears and in prayer for what seemed an eternity but 
was probably half an hour. When Mrs. Zimmerman indicated she was ready to 
go, the boat turned toward the famous Peggy’s Cove lighthouse. 


ds 


My involvement in the Swissair disaster began when I arrived at the temporary 
morgue in Hangar B at CFB Shearwater early Thursday morning, September 
3rd. Swissair Flight 111 had crashed into our waters less than 12 hours before. 
I came, summoned not by any person but by an inner voice that simply said 
“Go.” Never had I felt so called, so commanded to do something. My legs felt 
weak as I stood at the gaping door of Hangar B. The floor was marked off with 
yellow tape holding down sheets of plastic, each line of yellow designating 
where one of the 229 bodies would be laid. Doubting my ability to cope with 
what might lie ahead, I asked myself, “What am I doing here?” 

Each day brought a new realization of the magnitude of this tragedy. Dr. 
John Butt, chief medical examiner for the province of Nova Scotia, briefed the 
medical personnel, the military and RCMP teams that first morning. We knew 
then that none of the precise yellow-taped plastic spaces would be occupied by 
“bodies.” That day, with others, I cried out to God. . 

God answered in overt and subtle ways. God’s comfort came in the team- 
work and encouragement that was second to none throughout those heart- 
wrenching days. It came in the morgue, where teams of medical, military and 
RCMP personnel handled each part of human remains with utmost respect and 
care in the intense work of obtaining and matching DNA samples. In Hangar A, 
other teams painstakingly sorted through unbelievably small pieces of plane 
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We don’t see 


him very much any 
more. He used to come 


and shelter. He had no 
income, and he lived 
under a bridge. Often, 


curses at “presences” 
unseen to us. He has 
come to recognize the 
Hall staff and volun- 
teers as friends. We 
helped him to apply for 
Support and housing. 
Now he has a room in a 
house where he gets 
regular meals. Now he 
is less dependent on us 
and more independent. 
That’s why, in a way, 
we're delighted that we 
don’t see him very 
much any more. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


i} 
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EVANGEL HALL 

| A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 19]3 

! P.O. Box 309, Station B, 

: Toronto, Ontario MS5T 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 

: fax (416) 504-8056 
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Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Prov.: Postal Code: 
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debris and personal effects to find as 
many answers as possible for the grieving 
families. Though we saw, touched and 
handled the pieces ourselves, we could 
not comprehend the complete and utter 
destruction of the jet. The plane and its 
contents appeared to have passed through 
a paper shredder. Dedicated men and 
women worked long hours to try to bring 
some sense of closure and comfort to the 
families of Flight 111. God heard our 
cries and answered through the gifts these 
people brought to their investigation 

By mid-morning on Thursday, the 
RCMP Chaplains/Employees Assistance 
Program had adopted me. Along with 21 
other chaplains from various denomina- 
tions around the province (including one 
other Presbyterian, Glen Matheson, of 
New Glasgow), I worked to provide sup- 


workers at the morgue. Another chap- 
lain, Fr. Bill Burke, and I met with Dr. 
Butt to make arrangements. To help in 
my sermon preparation, Dr. Butt gave 
me a large envelope of mail he had re- 
ceived — notes, letters, cards, pictures, 
poems of encouragement and gratitude, 
prayers and support. Most came from 
people he had never met, people from all 
over the world, assuring us we were not 
alone but that God’s arms upheld us 
through the compassion and prayers of 
people around the globe. On a Thursday 
morning at 8 o’clock, amid the sights 
and smells of the hangar that housed the 
morgue, more than 100 people gathered 
to worship God. We gave thanks and 
asked for strength and courage to carry 
on. “How Great Thou Art” rang out. We 
prayed for the families whose loved ones 


People often say it takes a disaster to build 
community, to pull people together. Maybe that is 
one way God redeems the tragedies in our lives 


port to families as well as to the RCMP 
personnel. Those of us who live close to 
CFB Shearwater and Peggy’s Cove were 
on site nearly every day: sometimes a 
12-hour shift at Peggy’s Cove, some- 
times a couple of hours with a family to 
view the personal effects at Shearwater, 
sometimes simply getting coffee and 
hanging around so that those working 
could talk to someone if they wished. 

I cannot remember when I felt God’s 
presence so strong and powerful as dur- 
ing the many hours spent at Peggy’s 
Cove, the morgue or at the personal ef- 
fects hangar. So many questions and so 
few answers yet, in uncountable ways, 
we shared God’s strengthening spirit 
with one another as the community of re- 
lief workers became a family of concern 
for one another. Answers to the cries for 
strength and comfort were heard. 

A memorial service was held on “‘the 
rocks” at the Peggy’s Cove lighthouse 
for the RCMP members and their fam- 
ilies a week after the plane went down. 
Those who worked on the wharf and met 
the families requested it. A few days 
later, another request for a service — 
this time from the RCMP and medical 


had been so tragically taken from them. 
Tears were shed and hands were held as 
God’s love surrounded us like a blanket 
of warmth on a cold winter’s day. 

Both worship services were request- 
ed. For me, this was a sign that people — 
recognized their need for God’s strength 
and believed that God hears the cries of 
the people. 

I continue to struggle with the great 
loss of life, the overwhelming emotions 
of family grief, and the theological argu- 
ments of “accident” versus “fate” or 
“their time was up.” I believe God wept 
with us. I know Christ’s love and the 
light of Christ’s hope shone brightly in 
the midst of the darkness we encoun- 
tered. Those who offered their gifts — 
crossing denominational boundaries, dif- 
ferences of culture, rank or office — tes- 
tified to God’s presence. The love for 
strangers shown not only by area clergy 
but also by the residents of Peggy’s Cove 
— fishermen and countless volunteers — 
fulfilled Christ’s mandate to love one an- 
other and our neighbours as ourselves. 

The power of hope in the face of 
tragedy, the power of love in the face 
of loss and the power of faith in the 
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face of unanswered questions touched all 
those who spent time with any aspect of 
the Swissair Flight 111 tragedy. I felt the 
steadfast love of God in the people with 
whom I worked, in the support given by 
my husband and colleagues, and in the 
encouragement offered by the people of 
Iona congregation in Dartmouth. 

People often say it takes a disaster to 
build community, to pull people to- 
gether. Maybe that is one way God re- 
deems the tragedies in our lives. God’s 
power of redemption was evident in the 
faces of those who came to our shores to 
say farewell to loved ones lost at sea, in 
words of deep thanks and in the memo- 
nies of unforgettable love. 


a 


Tweive-year-old Michel steered the boat 
as we headed back to Peggy’s Cove with 
the Zimmermans. Andrea sat with me at 
the back of the boat, crying from the 
depths of her heart for the father she had 
lost. About half-way back to the wharf, a 
commotion arose in the wheelhouse. 
Andrea and I discovered two whales 
frolicking about 300 metres off the bow 
of the boat. Mrs. Zimmerman asked what 
kind of whales they were. The coast 
guard officer hesitated, then replied 
slowly, “They’re pilot whales.” I held 
my breath. 

“What a wonderful sign of life,” she 
responded quietly. 

Seals dived beside the boat as we fol- 
lowed the whales into nooks and cran- 
nies along the coastline. The children 
squealed with excitement. We smiled as 
they found joy in the midst of heartache. 
“Cynthia,” Mrs. Zimmerman said to me, 
“you know you live in a zoo.” 

By the time we arrived back at the 
wharf, a broken family had begun to take 
the first steps toward healing. The 
psalmist’s words about God’s “steadfast 
love and power to redeem” became a 
reality to me that afternoon. The day had 
begun, like this whole experience, with a 
challenge I wondered if I could meet. 
But I will always remember it as a day of 
honour and privilege, a day of life and 
undeniable hope. 9 


Cynthia Chenard is minister at lona Church 
in Dartmouth, N.S., and a chaplain for the 
RCMP “H’” division. 
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Faces of Faith 


Brita Housez, a member of St. Giles Church, 
St. Catharines, Ontario, has a remarkable record of 
cultural, international and academic achievements and 
experiences. Born in Germany, she moved with her 
parents to France and received part of her early educa- 
tion in Paris. When she was seven years old, the family 
moved to Canada. Brita attended Acadia University in 
Nova Scotia, graduating in 1964 with a BA. Fluently 
trilingual, she returned to France to study at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble. After teaching English there, she 
returned to Canada and worked as a communications 
consultant and, later, as a public relations consultant. 

Brita is a gifted landscape artist in oils. She has frequently donated her paint- 
ings to worthy causes for fund-raising purposes. The past 3 12 years, however, 
have been devoted to the preparation and publication of a cookbook entitled 
Tofu Mania. “The aim of the book,” she says, “is to demystify tofu, and to make 
it a common, healthy ingredient in most dishes” (see Reviews). Brita is a 
gracious and caring person. She says she is not a committee person but likes to 
help other people at a personal and individual level. 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 
My mother playing the organ at our church in Paris, France 


What is your favourite hymn? 
“Great Is Thy Faithfulness” 


What is your favourite biblical book, and why? 
St. Luke’s Gospel because it contains the Parable of the Good Samaritan and is 
about helping people 


What book (outside of the Bible) has most influenced you? 
The Power of Your Subconscious Mind by Joseph Murphy 


Where do you find inspiration to sustain your faith? 
The Bible, prayer and meditation 


Who has played a major role in your faith journey? 
Pastor Peters, in my teen years, and Rev. Ian McPherson when he was minister 
of Union Presbyterian Church in Terra Cotta, Ontario 


What is your biggest regret? 
Not having had definite goals earlier in life 


What has been your greatest joy in life? 
My daughters Bettina and Lara 


What one change in the church would make it substantially better? 
More spiritual preparation for confirmation 


If you could live a second time, who would you like to be? 
Myself — but I would like to start out where I left off, resulting in a wiser, more 
tolerant, patient and serene me 


Write your own epitaph. 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want” — because this verse was given to 
me by my minister when I was confirmed at the age of 13 


A New Day pring Arise 


by Ivor Williams 


omewhat behind schedule and 

somewhat over budget, London, 

Ontario’s newest Presbyterian 

church held its first services in its 

new building in January. The 
DaySpring congregation numbers fewer 
than 40 members, but Sunday services 
usually attract about 70 people. 

The little suburban congregation of 
DaySpring Presbyterian Church first 
gathered in 1992 beneath the big clock in 
the centre court of London’s Masonville 
Mall (before Sunday shopping made that 
unpractical). They later moved into tem- 
porary space at the Boy Scouts’ Spencer 
Hall. But, now, they have their own 
building — a structure planned not only 
as a church for worship but as a building 
to serve many needs in the growing area 
of northeast London. 

A Presbyterian congregation (St. An- 
drew’s) was formed in the area in 1982, 
with services at Stoneybrook Public 
School. After some initial work, the pro- 
ject was abandoned; but the idea, the site 
and a lot of will remained. DaySpring’s 
studies of its area needs showed that a 
building was necessary to “connect” with 
the community and to contribute a sense 
of commitment and permanence. But 
they did not want a building that would 
be a heavy financial burden and detract 
from other community missions. 

Community meetings to explain the 
use of the site and the congregation’s 
plans were held in the nearby Good 
Shepherd Lutheran Church and in 
Siloam United Church. The kitchen in 
St. Jude’s Anglican Church was in con- 
tinuous use supporting DaySpring when 
building crews were at work, with other 
volunteers preparing the food for the out- 
side workers. 

Preliminary work for the DaySpring 
building site was mostly on schedule. 
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Volunteers started work in mid-May 
1998. Grading and preparation of the site 
at the corner of Adelaide Street and 
Philbrook Drive was completed, and 
most of the construction work scheduled 
before excavation began. But there were 
various hold-ups, such as relocating the 
vehicle entrance to the property as or- 
dered by the city’s fire department. 


London’s newest 
Presbyterian church uses 
volunteer labour to build 

a structure for worship 
and community outreach 


It had been anticipated that a mostly 
volunteer (but not entirely amateur) ef- 
fort involving about 300 people (mem- 
bers of the congregation, neighbours in 
the community, other Presbyterians and 
young church members from as far away 
as Ottawa) might complete the multipur- 
pose building’s 675 square metres over a 
few weeks during the warm days and 
evenings of last summer. “There used to 
be barn-raisings in the country, but this is 
a church-raising in the city,” said Lind- 
say Moir, co-ordinator of the volunteers 
expected to assist the DaySpring project. 
But that massive support tended to fade 
away after the unanticipated delays of a 
permit hassle and demands for changes 
stalled the start. 


Some who had committed holiday 
periods to work on the project could no 
longer help. The delays resulted in 
rescheduling some of the construction 
work, increasing the work hours for 
many volunteers or contracting out some 
work. The load descended on a core of 
DaySpring members and the remaining 
volunteers. “It certainly didn’t help my 
golf game,” laughed Don Speir. A retired 
farmer and business operator, he was at 
the site daily, learning new building 
skills as he went. Draftsman Bill Fletcher 
supervised the dry-wall installation 
and, says Terry Hastings, minister of 
DaySpring, “did most of it.” 

“We are a small congregation and we 
were pushed to the limit to make this 
happen,” said John Tarasuk, a professor 
of engineering at the University of West- 
ern Ontario. As a leader in the Habitat for 
Humanity home building projects in Lon- 
don, he believed the experience gained 
there could be utilized to reduce costs for 
the congregation’s project. “We can cre- 
ate a significant building which will serve 
the needs of the neighbourhood and the 
congregation,” he said. He believes the 
successful example of the DaySpring 
project may help excite others about the 
possibilities of working together on 
church or other community projects. 

All the initial building activities were 
carefully scheduled, with preliminary 
work being done during the day. “The big 
push” came between 4:30 and 8 p.m. “and 
all day on Saturdays.” For instance, the 
rafters were to be put in place on Wednes- 
day through Friday, with shingling and 
sheeting crews expected to move in on the 
following Saturday. Skilled, experienced 
crew leaders were in charge of each oper- 
ation. All the necessary information about 
construction was compiled on an easily 
accessed data base set up by Lorraine 
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Stevenson, wife of the minister. Want 
eight dry-wallers Saturday at 10:30 a.m.? 
Consult the list. There were about 30 
pools of volunteers, all categorized into 
skills offered and times available. 

Volunteer DaySpring recruiters, mem- 
bers of the DaySpring building team, 
visited congregations throughout the pres- 
bytery and beyond, seeking volunteer 
builders and other forms of support. They 
knew what they were talking about: hard 
work, long hours, no pay. But there would 
be dividends paid in satisfaction. Dozens 
of volunteers, recruited mainly from other 
Presbyterian churches in the Presbytery of 
London (which links about 26 congrega- 
tions in Middlesex and Elgin counties), 
helped in the framing, shingling, painting, 
plumbing and all the tasks that go into a 
finished building under the watchful eyes 
and supervision of volunteer skilled con- 
struction workers. Various London con- 
gregations prepared and delivered snacks, 
drinks, sandwiches and even hot meals to 
sustain the workers through the blistering 
heat of many summer days. 

Knox Church in Goderich provided 
carpenters. And the Presbyterian workers 
were frequently joined by non-affiliated 
neighbours in the community who kept 
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_ Left: Rev. Terry Hastings 
learned new skills. 


Right: Don Speir was a 
regular at the site. 


dropping by and offering to help, includ- 
ing one who designed the interior colour 
schemes. Young people ages 12 to 15 
were able to assist when accompanied by 
an adult supervisor. There were some 
hard hats available, but helpers were 
requested to bring their own if possible. 

Contractor Bruce Stoll, a member of 
the congregation, was project manager. 
He used many of his contacts in the in- 
dustry to get the assistance necessary to 
co-ordinate the work of the volunteers. 
He managed the project on the run, 
linked by his cellular phone to his own 
construction business and to Fanshawe 
College where he teaches in the civil 
architecture division. His lawyer-wife, 
Susan Fincher-Stoll, made sure the legal 
requirements were properly tended to. 
Her fee? She, too, was a volunteer. 

New St. James Church in London 
supported the project with substantial 
financial aid. A member of the Chalmers 
congregation volunteered to install the 
windows at cost. The women of West- 
mount Church in southwest London 
planned a kitchen shower to help outfit 
the new kitchen. They are also sharing 
the revenue they derive from grocery 
store receipts to provide some ready 


cash. “Every congregation has commit- 
ted something,” says Hastings, and rural 
churches have shown a particular sense 
of community co-operation. 

The major disappointment, however, 
was the lack of the promised massive sup- 
port, especially in non-skilled areas. “Al- 
most anyone can paint or do many of the 
less onerous building tasks,” says Hast- 
ings. Some of the major volunteer effort 
came from outside the presbytery. Wind- 
sor and Goderich congregations provided 
assistance. As the volunteer workers tend- 
ed to “evaporate” at the end of the sum- 
mer, hired workers had to be called in for 
roofing, stuccoing and dry-walling. 

But the project showed what a few 
people can do. The congregation is ener- 
gized by their new building and the pro- 
grams offered. They gathered proudly in 
mid-January for the dedication ceremony. 

What did DaySpring learn from its 
project that might help others looking at 
a similar building effort? 

1. Be prepared for the unexpected. 

2. Don’t assume someone is taking care 
of something. 

3. Make sure everything (permits, volun- 
teers, building schedule) is in place. 

“Tt must start that way!” 
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Terry Hastings came to the congrega- 
tion in 1994 with support from the na- 
tional church. He set about developing a 
church community that would eventually 
become an active presence in the com- 
munity by offering single parent support 
programs, stress management seminars, 
a parish nursing program, youth out- 
reach, Christian spirituality workshops 
and more. He says his job has been, and 
will continue to be, to help the congrega- 
tion grow. He believes the new building 
will enable the congregation to be “pro- 
active agents within this active commun- 
ity.” An outreach ministry to seniors is 
underway, offering a daytime lunch pro- 
gram and social and financial guidance. 
An innovation in the London area is a 
“home work and fun” project for chil- 
dren in grades 4 to 8. High school stu- 
dents and others offer tutoring and help 
with homework. Hastings sees a role for 
his church in all these areas for the com- 
munity that has a diverse mix of homes 
as well as several other churches. 

Early this year, volunteer builders and 
their supporters finished the donated 
food, cleared the property, put the furni- 
ture in place, picked up their tools and 
left the landscaped site. The congrega- 
tion took over a large multipurpose area 
with moveable seats that will serve as the 
sanctuary, a common room with seating 
for 150, two smaller meeting areas, of- 
fice space, a complete kitchen and an an- 
ticipated indebtedness of about 
$150,000. It is expected the building will 
be valued at about $900,000; construc- 
tion cost was $400,000. The congrega- 
tion had accumulated about $170,000 for 
the start of work, and fund-raising pro- 
jects have continued. 

“If we build it, theyll come,” Lindsay 
Moir said. The new doors open easily to 
all in the area. 


Note: The origin for the name of DaySpring 
comes from Luke 1:78 (KJV). It reads: 
“Through the tender mercy of our God, in ses: 
the dayspring from on high will visit us . 
Dayspring refers to Christ. The congregation 
has adopted the spelling with the capital S. [4 


Ivor Williams is a retired daily journalist, a 
member of Westmount Church in London, 
Ont., and a contributing editor of this maga- 
zine. (He cannot paint neatly, drive nails 
straight or lift heavy material, and was of no 
help to the DaySpring project.) 
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by Joseph C. McLelland 


ifty years ago, the 12 men grad- 

uating from Knox College re- 

flected the changing nature of 

our post-war society. Eight were 

traditional theologues raised in 
our church and ready to serve the fron- 
tiers as Ordained Missionaries. We were 
“Jicensed to preach” the day after convo- 
cation. Of the other four, one was Baptist 
(seeking the best education?) and the 
others were visitors or refugees from 
European countries. 

In those days, our church recognized 
the authority of Scripture and church 
courts. Doctrine was a serious matter, ar- 
gued about and preached on; there was 
much room for originality and creativity, 
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even saintly eccentricity. It was a heady 
time for theologues: there was still a bit- 
ter hangover from Church Union, a 
struggle to define ourselves in more ecu- 
menical ways, culminating in the 1947 


Looking over 50 years 
of ministry 


General Assembly in Calgary (Stanford 
Reid vs. Scott McKenzie). Work was be- 
ginning on Articles of Faith and the Dec- 
laration of Faith on Church and Nation. 
There was the stimulating revival of 
evangelical theology sparked by Karl 
Barth. And there was Perry Rockwood’s 


© Young.” 


—_— > 
A Wiostal 


unsettling charge that “the church is sick 
unto death.” 

We took to heart the guidelines for 
theological education in our Book of 
Forms. In arts, we had concentrated on 
history, English, philosophy and the bib- 
lical languages of Hebrew and Greek. 
Two of our number had even spent three 
years at Toronto Bible College (now 
Tyndale Seminary) to prepare for Knox. 
This allowed us to spend three years ex- 
egeting Scripture, with preaching as the 
chief goal of our ministry. The theory 
was that the church is created and sus- 
tained in response to the Word of God in 
all its forms, with expository sermons at 
the heart. Pastoral visitation was a given 
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Welcome to 


(including prayer in the homes), and 
“counselling” was regarded as the nor- 


Central Church mal part of the interaction of minister 
Vancouver and people. 

Our graduation portrait shows five 

a new member professors. Principal Bryden was a kind 

of the Record’s of guru for us, giving a spin on church 


history that made it alive and controver- 
sial. David Hay’s systematics was a gem 
of organization and clarity; he also pro- 
vided a detached introduction to Barth. 
Keith Andrews in Old Testament and 
Stanley Glen in New Testament offered 
complementary approaches that stimulat- 
ed debate and critical thinking. In our 
second year, Donald Wade arrived with 
his intriguing approach to philosophy of 
religion and ethics. 

Our teachers followed the survey 
method that took us through all the 
books of the Bible, all the centuries of 
church history and all the church doc- 
trines. For this, we received a diploma; 
the BD was post-graduate. Now that 
everything has changed — from diploma 
to Master of Divinity, from coverage to 
specialization, from classic discipline to 
“skills learning” — it’s a good time to 
reflect on the old ways and their lessons. 
A recent survey of our class agreed we 
were given good preparation for a 
preaching ministry, if less so for more 
pastoral duties. Our summer mission 
fields and Ordained Missionary year 
added up to good experience, but without 
much supervision. Walter Bryden is re- 
membered as having “a theological 
passion for the Gospel.” 
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— and supportive wives who considered 
themselves sharing a team ministry 
(which they did most effectively). One 
speaks of “the gift of a lifetime of privi- 
leges and opportunities.”” Another laments 
the fact that “the call” with its responsibil- 
ities is being replaced by “‘the job” with its 
rights, allied with a new litigious spirit. 
One advises younger clergy: “Whatever 
gifts you bring to the ministry, the role of 
servant under Christ is essential.” 

Back then, with small classes (and 
Margaret Wilson still chained in the 
rotunda), we had good professors but at 
a distance from us. So we were left to or- 
ganize ourselves: besides sports teams 
and social events, we had Missionary 


Fraser Presbyterian 
Tottenham, Ontario 
165th Anniversary 
Celebration Service 


June 13, 1999 — Il a.m. 
Guest speaker: Rev. Douglas Scott 
Luncheon will be served 


and Theological Society (M&T), Preach- 
ing Pool, and Knox Note Company. The 
M&T introduced us to visiting speakers 
as well as projects for the wider church. 
The Pool was a co-operative in which we 
“ran” pulpit supply all over the province 
(Englehart was the farthest) — a contin- 
gent of student preachers venturing out 
on Saturdays by train or bus and return- 
ing Monday mornings to hand in their 
stipends so all would share equally. As 
for the Note Company (Principal Bryden 
called us “‘Troublers of Israel’), it was an 
élite system of scribes taking notes in 
their specialties, run off on a primitive 
jelly duplicator and distributed to all. Six 
volumes are still in the hands of one of 
the three managers. For those in resi- 
dence, an added advantage was the shar- 
ing with students in other colleges and 
faculties. I still meet some of them in my 
travels, still at work serving our church 
in ways suitable to their gifts. We theo- 
logues were in a seminary but not an 
ivory tower. 

I think we did more good than harm as 
preachers with Learner’s Permits. We ex- 
changed stories and compared notes. We 
came to recognize the signs of trouble or 
of blessing in the congregations we 
served. Each fall, we returned from The 
Field with more intensive data and a 
more mature perspective. A significant 
fact is that when we met with mission 
board staff (W. A. Cameron et al.) to 
arrange our field placements, a challenge 
was received for someone to go to a par- 
ticularly difficult field ... We all volun- 
teered, such was our sense of vocation. 
After graduation, we went our ways, as 
pastors or professors or executives. 
Among us, we’ve moderated presbyteries 
and synods and General Assemblies. 

When we hold our 50th reunion this 
month, we’ll remember the two members 
who have died, compare our wrinkled and 
aching bodies, wax nostalgic for the good 
old days. Above all, we’ll thank the Lord 
for allowing us to study such a strange 
and marvellous Book and to serve such a 
strange and marvellous church all the 
days of our lives. 9 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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PCC News 


eaving winter behind, a group of 

Presbyterians travelled to Cuba in 
February and found more than a warm 
climate waiting for them. When the in- 
ministry class of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, disembarked at the 
Varadero Airport, they were greeted by 
Lic. Morima Gonzalez and translator 
Mario Rangel. From that moment on, 
Cuba and the Cuban people became 
teachers and hosts of the finest kind. The 
entire week became a rich learning ex- 
perience for the students, for group leader 
Geoffrey Johnston of The Presbyterian 
College and for Carol Smith, a member 
of the international affairs committee 
who accompanied the group. 

Visits to churches in Mantanzas and 
the Seminario Evangelico de Teologia 
helped to convey the hopes and struggles 
of the church in Cuba. Ofelia Ortega, the 
seminary’s rector, touched on one hope- 
ful sign when he spoke of the recent 
increase in the number of students at- 
tending the college. Another sign of 
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Seminary students receive warm welcome in Cuba 


4 Kevin MacDonald (left), 
a student at The 
Presbyterian College, 

| Montreal, tours a 
housing project with 
the project leader. 


growth could be seen 
in plans for an ecu- 
menical “Celebracion 
Evangelica Cubana” 
to be held in May and 
June of this year. 

But, as might be 
expected, the church 
in Cuba has many 
challenges to face. 
During a lecture at 
the Consejo de Igle- 
sias de Cuba (the 
Cuban Council of 
Churches), Rev. 
Reinerio Arce spoke 
about a crisis of val- 
ues in contemporary 
Cuba. To that end, the church council 
has formed an interdisciplinary advisory 
group of pastors, theologians, econo- 
mists and others. Part of the new reality 
for Cuba, and associated with the growth 
of tourism, is the rise in prostitution and 
drug-related problems. The council is 


giving assistance to churches so that they 
may effectively address these issues. 

Churches are very much involved in 
the social needs of the people. This was 
obvious to the students when they toured 
housing projects, farming projects, pro- 
jects for the elderly and the Christian 
Centre for Reflection and Dialogue in 
Matanzas. The last stop for the group 
was at Ceserse, a social and educational 
centre in Varadero and a place where the 
elderly and handicapped children can 
spend a vacation in a supportive environ- 
ment. The centre is a project of the Pres- 
byterian church in Varadero, Iglesia 
Presbiteriana Reformada, Dora Valentin. 
At one time, this church had only one 
member; but, with perseverance, there 
are now about 90 members. Four years 
ago, the congregation dedicated its new 
church building — the first church build- 
ing erected since the revolution in 1959. 
The pastor is Dora Arce Valentin, one of 
seven women Presbyterian pastors in 
Cuba. 

It was a week filled with kindness and 
discovery. Many connections were made 
and the partnership between The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada and the Presby- 
terian Reformed Church in Cuba was 
strengthened. (From a report by Carol 
Smith) 


PWS&D responds to crisis in Kosovo 
s the world watches, the humanitarian crisis in Kosovo continues to escalate. 
Tens of thousands of ethnic-Albanian refugees are fleeing into neighbouring 
Albania, Macedonia and Montenegro. Presbyterian World Service and Development 
is involved in the region through two emergency relief agencies: Action by Churches 
Together (ACT) and the Canadian Foodgrains Bank (CFGB). Both are closely 
monitoring the situation to determine the most appropriate and effective responses. 
The CFGB, with co-ordination by the Mennonite Central Committee Canada, 
is arranging for a $130,000 food shipment to the refugee camps. This will supply 
food packets for Bosnian and Croatian refugees as well as Kosovar internally dis- 
placed persons in Montenegro. Six containers with wheat, lentils, oil and sugar are 
currently en route. PWS&D has contributed $10,000 to this relief effort. 
You may make a donation through your church offering, clearly marking your 
gift “PWS&D — Kosovo,” and ask the treasurer to forward it quickly. Or send a 
donation directly to: Presbyterian World Service and Development, 50 Wynford 


Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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Arthur Van Seters elected Moderator -Designate 

rthur Van Seters, who retires this summer as principal of Knox College, 

Toronto, has been elected Moderator-Designate of the 125th General Assem- 
bly. Van Seters was elected from a slate of three candidates in a vote by all mem- 
bers of presbyteries across Canada. On the evening of June 6, at the opening of the 
General Assembly in Kitchener, Ontario, his name will be placed before the As- 
sembly as the official nominee. Although the opportunity exists for further nom- 
inations at the Assembly, the Moderator-Designate has always been elected 
Moderator since the practice was instituted. 

After serving pastorates in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, Van Seters 
has spent the past 25 years of ordained ministry in education. He served as the dir- 
ector of the Montreal Institute for Ministry, principal of the Vancouver School of 
Theology and, for the past six years, principal of Knox College. 
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Assembly Council faces intriguing dilemma 


LAMES were everywhere at the 
March meeting of Assembly Council. 
The two-day meeting listened to presen- 
tations from the Life and Mission 
Agency, with the various ministries 
outlining their FLAMES 
initiatives. 

FLAMES is the 
acronym for a six- 
year focus on specif- ~~ 
ic areas of ministry: 
Focus on youth, Laity 
equipping, Active evan- 
gelism, Mission, Education: 
clergy and laity, and Spirituality. 
Rev. Mark Lewis, convener of Assem- 
bly Council and of the Fanning the 
FLAMES Committee, showed a video 
on FLAMES which will be sent to all 
churches this spring. Other FLAMES 
paraphernalia such as banners, mugs and 
pens will also be available to help 
churches become involved in the 
initiative. 

One of the most intriguing issues fac- 
ing the council focused on what to do 
with $1.4 million in excess funds for 
Presbyterians Sharing.... The 124th 
General Assembly last year determined 
that the pension fund would no longer re- 
ceive a portion of its contributions from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... That decision 
was made in June, to be retroactive to 
January 1, 1998. Consequently, Presby- 
terians Sharing... ended the year with 
the excess funds. 

Assembly Council faced two issues: 
the manner in which the excess funds oc- 


curred and the actual disposition of those 
funds. Earlier in its meeting, Assembly 
Council dealt with a report from the pen- 
sion fund regarding trust law liability. 

Even though the $1.4 million in rev- 
enue was given to Presby- 

terians Sharing..., rather 
than specifically to the 
pension fund, there 
were concerns that 
the denomination has 

a legal obligation to 
maintain a certain level of 
funding for pensions. 

What to do with the $1.4 million, 
therefore, became an issue. Is there a 
legal obligation to place those funds (or a 
portion of them) in the pension fund? 
Who determines which ministry projects 
should receive these funds? The General 
Assembly Office was charged with the 
responsibility of obtaining a legal opin- 
ion on the trust law issue. 

A year ago, the church offices man- 
agement team prepared a list of ministry 
priorities which could be funded by this 
excess in Presbyterians Sharing.... It was 
prepared with considerable input from 
the Life and Mission Agency, Presbyter- 
ian colleges and other departments. As- 
sembly Council was given authority to 
endorse or amend that list but decided, 
instead, to refer the entire matter to Gen- 
eral Assembly so that the broader body 
could decide. Before June, the trust law 
issue will be investigated and its out- 
come reported to General Assembly. 
(Keith Knight) 
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NEWS 


Saskatchewan congregation in solidarity with 
Christians in Sierra Leone 


©: March 17, 1999, 53 people gath- 
ered at St. Andrew’s Church, 


Saskatoon, for a Lenten rice supper to 
demonstrate solidarity with Christians in 
Sierra Leone. An additional 17 people at- 
tended the worship service that followed 
the meal. 

When participants arrived at the 
church hall for supper, they signed a guest 
register. The register was later sent to 
Rev. Eustace Renner, a minister from 
Waterloo, Sierra Leone, with whom St. 
Andrew’s has a special relationship [see 
“A Few Crumbs From the Table, Decem- 
ber 1998 Presbyterian Record]. Nametags 
in the shape of Sierra Leone were filled 
out to include the name of a Christian 
from Waterloo in Sierra Leone; eye in 
Christ, I, Stephanie, am a sister of Laura 
of Sierra Leone.” (Names were chosen 
from a list of popular names for men 
women and children in Waterloo.) Dinner 
consisted of a scoop of rice, two pieces of 
bread, a small quantity of sauce and some 
water to drink — a bountiful meal in a 
country where many are starving. There 
were also display boards describing the 
current situation in Sierra Leone. 

Friends of Eustace Renner led the 
worship service that included lively 
music such as might be heard at a service 
in Sierra Leone. A tape of the service 
was sent to Waterloo. An offering tot- 
alling $1,500 was also sent to Renner for 
his work with the people of Sierra 
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Leone. (To date, 
the congregation 
has donated $3,000 
to his relief work.) 

Through tele- 
phone calls and 
faxes with Renner, 
St. Andrew’s has 
learned that the 
rebel forces that 
threw Waterloo 
County into chaos 
with a military 
coup in May 1997 
have been over- 
come. Peace talks 
have been taking 
place and the rebels seem tired of fight- 
ing. There is some good drinking water 
available but very little sanitation. Ninety 
per cent of the homes in Waterloo, in- 
cluding Renner’s, have been burned. A 
displacement camp for 5,000 people has 
been set up in the Waterloo Community 
Centre. Everyone is scavenging for food. 
(from a report by Mary Jane Hanson of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon) 


Paulette Brown receives YWCA 
Women of Distinction award 
Rea Paulette Brown, minister of Uni- 

versity Church, Toronto, is the 1999 
recipient of the YWCA Women of Dis- 
tinction award for Religion and Commu- 
nity Leadership. 

Brown is the founder of “Created for 
Life,” a multifaceted program for 
African-Canadian youth aimed at helping 
young black people explore their com- 
mon heritage and values. She has also 
been a leader in PLURA, an ecumenical 
coalition that provides funding for low 
income people. Described as “a creative 
‘bridger’ between cultures and genera- 
tions,” Brown has worked to develop 
awareness and involvement among con- 
gregations in the area of racial and ethnic 
diversity. She has been a strong advocate 
for black women who, she believes, face 
numerous obstacles in daily life. 

Brown is one of seven women to re- 
ceive the 1999 award. She is the first 
Presbyterian minister to be honoured. 
[Editor’s note: For more information on 
Paulette Brown and her work with black 
youth, see “Created for Life,” February 
1999 Presbyterian Record.] 


Montreal congregation has busy day 

Po the congregation of the Presbyterian Church of the Town of Mount 
Royal, Montreal, read the February 1999 Presbyterian Record cover story 

about Presbyterians of African heritage eae new life to the church. Whatever 


the case, in a service held 
February 7, 14 Ghanaian 
members were welcomed 
into the congregation, 
three children were bap- 
tized, and Holy Commu- 
nion was celebrated. 


Guest minister Joseph 
McLelland baptizes 
Oheneba Akua Amoateng 
at a special service held at 
the Presbyterian Church of 
the Town of Mount Royal. 
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Other News 


Taiwan and Ontario communities twin 


wo congregations in Embro, Ontario 

— Knox Presbyterian and Knox 
United — were given a visible reminder 
of the work of pioneer missionary 
George Leslie Mackay when Dr. Neng- 
Che Yeh of Tamsui Oxford University 
College in Taiwan visited them last year. 
Embro native Dr. Mackay built the col- 
lege more than 100 years ago with 
$6,215 raised mostly through the efforts 
of congregations in Oxford County, On- 
tario. Today, the school has an enrolment 
of 6,000 students. 


“The purpose of this visit is to say 
thank you to God and to Oxford County 
for donating the funds to build Oxford 
College,” said Yeh 

“This is a very important reminder of 
our roots, of what this whole area was 
built on,” said Rev. Andy Turnbull of 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Embro, of 
Yeh’s visit. Turnbull called the ecu- 
menical effort by area churches to build 
Tamsui College “mind-boggling in 
its scope.” 

Upon returning to Taiwan, Dr. Yeh 


U.S. academic wins Templeton Prize 
|: Barbour, an American college professor and leading advocate of dialogue be- 
tween scientists and theologians, has won the 1999 Templeton Prize for Progress 
in Religion. By winning the 1999 award, valued this year at 750,000 pounds ster- 
ling ($1.24 million US) — the world’s largest annual award — 75-year-old 
Barbour joins the ranks of Billy Graham, Alexander Solzhenitsyn and the late 
Mother Teresa who have been recognized by the John Templeton Foundation for 
“advancing the understanding of God and/or spirituality.” The 1998 winner was 
Sir Sigmund Sternberg, a businessman, philanthropist and longtime leader in 


dialogue between Christians and Jews. 


In a citation nominating Barbour for the prize, the foundation quoted one of his 
colleagues who said that no one “has made a more original, deep and lasting con- 
tribution toward the needed integration of scientific and religious knowledge and 
values. With respect to the breadth of topics and fields brought into this integra- 


tion, Barbour has no equal.” (EN/) 


“God has a wonderful plan for your life” 


suggested a proposal for the twinning of 
Tamsui and Woodstock, Ontario. The 
Council of the County of Oxford adopted 
that proposal last year. A similar tie be- 
tween Canadian and Taiwanese Presby- 
terian churches at the synod level is also 
being considered. (Source: Woodstock 
Sentinel-Review) 


Church Council calls for 
public education on country’s 
addiction to punishment 

he proposed, new youth justice law 

should serve as a wake-up call to 
Canadians for urgent public education 
about the extent of crime and our coun- 
try’s “addiction to punishment,” accord- 
ing to The Church Council on Justice 
and Corrections. The government’s an- 
nounced priorities — rehabilitation, 
meaningful accountability, a reliance on 
less custody and more alternatives — are 
all well and good but will surely fail if the 
ensuing public debate remains fixated on 
“setting tough versus being lenient” and 
continues to equate justice with jail, the 
council says. 

“This is a dead-end discussion not 
helping to create healthy or safer com- 
munities,’ commented Rick Prashaw, the 
council’s youth justice co-ordinator. 
“The facts are clear. Nineteen of every 
20 youths in Canada were accused of no 
crime last year. Canada incarcerates 
youth much more than most Western 
countries, uses diversion considerably 
less, and youth in Canada are imprisoned 
at four times the rate adults are. And this 
reliance on punishment and custody is 
not deterring crime and making our com- 
munities safer.” 

The council supports the government 
in not reducing the minimum age for 
young offenders below 12. 

The Church Council on Justice and 
Corrections is made up of 11 national de- 
nominations, including The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, representing approx- 
imately 14,000 congregations. 
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New president promises spiritual renewal for troubled Nigeria 


Ke church officials have called on 
Nigeria’s citizens to accept the elec- 
tion of General Olusegun Obasanjo as 
the nation’s new president and to put 
bitter argument over the election result 
behind them. At the same time, Pres- 
ident-elect Obasanjo has promised that, 
under his democratic administration, the 
country will witness a spiritual rebirth, 
leading to political stability, a turn- 
around for the economy and improved 
living standards for the 100-million citi- 
zens of Africa’s most populous nation. 
General Obasanjo, who is a Baptist, 
said that the “abysmal depth” into which 
Nigeria’s economy had sunk required ef- 
forts beyond “cosmic economic meas- 
ures.” “I believe whatever we plan to do 
in this country politically, economically 


News Scan 


Allan Boesak receives 
six-year sentence 

Allan Boesak, former clergyman and 
leading campaigner against apartheid, 
has been sentenced in Cape Town to six 
years in jail by the Cape High Court for 
fraud and theft of 1.3 million rand 
($210,000 US at current exchange rates) 
in the 1980s that was meant for victims 
of apartheid. In sentencing Boesak, 
Judge John Foxcroft ignored a plea for 
mercy by an even more famous oppon- 
ent of apartheid, Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu. In handing down the sentence, 
Judge Foxcroft said Boesak had been a 
senior churchman in a position of trust. 
Alluding to his role as an anti-apartheid 
activist, the judge added: “I know of no 
reason in law why a person who has 
done a great deal of good for his country 
should be exonerated and not be pun- 
ished for common law offences.” (EN/) 


Ministers, 

check your steeples! 

In the estimation of Jim Fryer, publisher 
of Fryer’s Site Guide — a reference 
bible for wireless communications com- 
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and socially, unless we embrace and pray 
for spiritual revival and regeneration, we 
are not going to get anywhere.” 

Many international observers are tak- 
ing a wait-and-see attitude to the election 
of Obasanjo, pointing out that he faces 
massive problems in bringing order and 
productivity to Nigeria. Although he 
spent three years in jail under General 
Sani Abacha, Obasanjo is still widely 
seen as the favoured candidate of the 
military and, therefore, suspect for some 
Nigerians. But his supporters claim he is 
the best man to hold together a complex 
nation riven by ethnic rivalries. 

Dr. Sunday Mbang, president of the 
nation’s leading ecumenical organiza- 
tion, the Christian Association of Ni- 
geria, described the outcome of the 


panies searching for tower locations — 
300 to 500 church steeples in the United 
States are serving as antenna sanctuar- 
ies. The Personal Communications In- 
dustry Association estimates that 
60,000 new cellular perches will be 
needed by 2007. One of the most 
prominent placements is Washington, 
DC’s National Cathedral where trans- 
mitters beam data down on 57 acres of 
the country’s priciest real estate. Under 
a typical lease agreement in the United 
States, a single carrier might pay a 
parish $1,000 per month to effectively 
own the steeple for 10 to 30 years. 
(Source: Wired) 


But, you still have to 

stoop and scoop 

“T totally believe in animals in heaven,” 
says animal rights theologian Dr. An- 
drew Linzey. An Anglican priest and a 
member of Oxford University’s theol- 
ogy faculty, Linzey is the author of sev- 
eral books on theology and animal 
welfare. His latest, Animal Rites, a book 
of liturgies for animals, is dedicated to a 
dog, Barney, “still wagging his tail in 


Welcome to 
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election as the result of God’s will. 
Mbang, who is also the head of the 
Methodist Church of Nigeria with almost 
two million members, said the Nigerian 
people should accept the election result 
in good faith and be prepared to believe 
that God can make use of an “un- 
favoured” man. (EN/) 


heaven.” According to Linzey: “The 
question is not will there be animals in 
heaven, but will humans be there. We 
are wicked, violent and selfish,” he 
says, “although we have the unique ca- 
pacity to judge the moral significance of 
our actions.” (ENJ) 


They had different envelopes 
The 1998 MOVIEGUIDE awards have 
named the 10 best family movies for 
1998. Winning Teddy Bear Awards 
were: The Prince of Egypt, A Bug’s 
Life, The Parent Trap, Ever After, Antz, 
Wide Awake, The Borrowers, Mighty 
Joe Young, The Mask of Zorro, Mad- 
eline. The 10 best movies for mature 
audiences, winners of Papa Bear 
Awards, were: Simon Birch, A Civil Ac- 
tion, The Truman Show, Deep Impact, 
Les Miserables, Life is Beautiful, The 
Horse Whisperer, Armageddon, Men 
With Guns, The Man in the Iron Mask. 
The MOVIEGUIDE Awards are spon- 
sored by the John Templeton Founda- 
tion to recognize movies and television 
programs that are morally inspiring and 
spiritually uplifting. (EN/) 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


pointless. The church and the theolog- 
ical college cannot instil this love and 
commitment, but they must take care 
not to approve and graduate those 
who will be little more than religious 
functionaries. 

2. A love of people and a concern for 
their salvation and growth in grace. 
While some may be embarassed by 
the words and intent of the old Or- 
dination Question 6, it certainly goes 
to the heart of the matter: “Are zeal 
for the glory of God, love to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and a desire for saving 
souls, so far as you know in your own 
heart, your great motives and chief in- 
ducements to enter (or continue in) 
the office of the ministry?” 

3. A love of the Scriptures, a love of 
learning and the discipline to continue 
to study the Scriptures and theology, 
as well as an understanding of the 
prevailing culture to which the Chris- 
tian gospel needs to be addressed. 

4. A disciplined life of prayer, the devo- 
tional reading of the Bible and of the 


Songs of the Spirit at Duchesne 


These songs lift into the room the way 

fog clings when the sun finally comes through. 
It’s as if the soul has become a mirror thing, 

a reflection of what music knows and words 


great spiritual classics (e.g., Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, etc.) and a con- 
cern for justice. The indicators for 
these areas and the point above are 
the quality of a minister’s library and 
the number of hours devoted to study, 
sermon preparation, youth and adult 
education preparation. Which books, 
novels, newspapers, magazines or 
journals does the minister read? What 
about computer and Internet literacy? 
Indicators for the life of prayer and 
devotional reading are more difficult 
to get at directly, but it is usually evi- 
dent whether this is happening. The 
concern for justice has practical mani- 
festations. 


. How effective are preaching, teaching 


and pastoral care within the congrega- 
tion as well as outreach to and involve- 
ment in the life of the community? 


. Is the congregation showing both in- 


tensive and extensive growth? Is there 
vitality in the life of the congregation 
and what are the signs of it? 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 


each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the #rthneQode word below. Category: RELATED TO RUTH 


7. What is the quality of Christian stew- 
ardship and is there a good level of 
support for the work of the congrega- 
tion, Presbyterians Sharing..., Pres- 
byterian World Service and Develop- 
ment, and additional congregational 
mission projects? 

Perhaps, a few comments are in order 
for the above three questions. Where 
there is effective preaching, teaching, 
pastoral care, outreach and community 
involvement, the congregation and others 
know about it. Extensive growth is 
shown in statistics. Intensive growth in 
Christian knowledge and commitment is 
more difficult to measure, but there are 
ways of determining it. Financial indica- 
tors are often, but to be sure not always, 
a way of measuring the commitment and 
vitality of a congregation. 

More could be written but, perhaps, 
this is sufficient to initiate a discussion 
which needs to take place. 


Bisa) Ce 


by Dave Mitchell 


(169 +6.5)-(6X4)-1=% 
(*x3)+(1000+10+10)=Q 


despite their genius can never explain. 


Breath and wind and song all bloom 
like flowers along a garden path, an Eden 
hideaway where lambs and lions dream 


of streams filled with water so pure 


it quenches all the hungers of the world. 


This music is of one mind, a choir breathing 
tones and harmonies all spun from one note, 
one moment of song flooding from the many 
the way a million raindrops fall from one cloud. 
A spirit is loose in the place. It is singing. 


— Frederick Zydek 


(50% of Q)+(7.5+%)=@ 
45% of (4/3 of @)=— 
(mx Q)-(@x6)-O=@ 


Anithne(ode answer from last issue: _JOY_ © 1999 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above) , Junior, Integer 
versions. Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 

N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com e-mail: mitchell@kw.igs.net 019 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Spiritual Abuse 


Recently, a minister wrote an art- 
icle in the Record in which he 
complained about congregations 
“terrorizing” their ministers. Is it 
not usually the other way around? 


There is no question, ministers sometimes 
fall victim to disaffected and angry mem- 
bers of the congregations they serve. Con- 
flicts arise over the silliest things, such as 
the day the minister suggested the old 
piano be scrapped and replaced with a 
new one. Little did he know someone had 
donated that piano to the church many 
decades earlier, and the grandchildren 
weren’t about to have this reminder of 
their beloved ancestor trashed. They took 
it as a personal affront. What should have 
been a minor irritant became the vehicle 
for the expression of many other griev- 
ances suddenly discovered. The conflict 
became destructive. The minister did not 
know what hit him. It all resulted in a 
presbytery investigation during which it 
became clear to the minister that his posi- 
tion in the congregation had become un- 
tenable and he looked for a call elsewhere. 
Many similar stories could be told. 

Yet, during my 35 years as a minister, 
I have noticed that unproductive and de- 
structive conflict more often arises be- 


cause members of a congregation finally 
rise up against clergy who are “control 
freaks” and who spiritually abuse the 
membership. I have a considerable num- 
ber of letters on file from people in the 
pew who feel helpless against powerful 
and domineering clergy who rule con- 
gregations virtually single-handedly. 
They manipulate sessions, boards of 
managers, congregations and, often, even 
presbyteries as well. 

There seems to be a disturbing trend 
among some clergy to see themselves as 
entitled to an authority that far exceeds 
that of the gospel mandate. Instead of 
seeing themselves as standing with the 
people of God in common service to our 
Lord, they place themselves over against 
them and regard any difference of opin- 
ion expressed to them as a personal 
slight. In order to meet their own needs 
for importance, power, intimacy or spir- 
itual gratification, they use their spiritual 
authority to control and dominate others. 

I believe every minister and elder, or 
anyone else in leadership positions, 
should read The Subtle Power of Spir- 
itual Abuse by David Johnson and Jeff 
VanVonderen (1991, Bethany House). 
The cover notes: “Through the subtle use 
of the right ‘spiritual’ words, church 


Tony Plomp 


members are manipulated or shamed into 
certain behaviours or performances that 
ensnare them in legalism, guilt and be- 
grudging service. This is spiritual abuse, 
and the results can be shattering. Deeply 
ingrained spiritual codes of written and 
unwritten rules control and condemn, 
wounding believers’ spirits and keeping 
them from the grace and joy of God’s 
kingdom. Believers find themselves en- 
slaved to a system, a leader, a standard of 
performance that saps true spiritual life.” 

This book is an eye-opener. Even 
those who honestly believe they have 
never spiritually abused their congrega- 
tions receive a wake-up call. Few min- 
isters, elders or anyone else who has 
given leadership in a congregation can 
come away from reading this book not 
asking the Lord’s forgiveness for having, 
at one time or another, used spiritually 
abusive attitudes or methods. As the au- 
thors note, even “healthy leaders and 
spiritual systems can sometimes, unin- 
tentionally, treat people in hurtful ways.” 

Yes, power-hungry cliques in congre- 
gations do, on occasion, “terrorize” their 
ministers. Unfortunately, the reverse is 
also true. What a far cry from the “mind 
of Christ,” the One who came not to be 
served but to serve. 


SSS ee ee a ee eee ee eee eee eee 


When did the Presbyterian Church 
first use the burning bush as its 
emblem? 


The story of the burning bush is found in 
Exodus 3:2-4 where Moses has his fiery 
encounter with the God who calls him to 
lead the people of Israel out of slavery 
into freedom. When Moses asks for 
God’s name, God answers, “I AM wHo I 
AM.” Moses is to tell the Israelites and 
the Pharaoh, “‘I Am’ has sent me ... ” 
This is the eternal God who has no be- 
ginning or ending. 
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The words of the late Louis Fowler, 
former clerk of Assembly, may be help- 
ful: “The burning bush ... with the motto 
‘nec tamen consumebatur’ (‘yet it was not 
consumed’) is used as an unofficial seal 
by our church, and some other Presbyter- 
ian churches. This is an old usage, and a 
witness to the Divine Life within and to 
the fires through which we have gone. 
The burning bush is found on corner- 
stones, as a wall decoration within the 
church, as a carving on a pulpit, chair, or 
panelling. The commonest use is on a pul- 
pit fall ... °° (A Manual for Ruling Elders). 


According to John S. Moir, in his A 
Handbook for Canadian Presbyterians, 
the burning bush was used in Scotland 
“since the early Reformation period as 
symbolic of the Church’s eternity, but 
never officially adopted by Scottish or 
Canadian Presbyterianism as its logo.” 

That’s about the best I can do! 9 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp 
to e-mail: TONY_PLOMP @bc.sympatico.ca 
or 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 


a7, 


Colour It True 


friend and I got into a discus- 
sion about race relations the 
other day. Coming from the 


United States, inner-city America, he’s 
aware of race issues. Moreover, he’s in 
sociology and is socially active, so race 
awareness and racial discrimination are 
hot topics in any conversation with him. 

I told him I didn’t think race is as big 
a problem in Canada as in the United 
States. While multiculturalism is def- 
initely an issue, it doesn’t seem to be as 
pressing a subject. 

He didn’t believe me. 

I modified my position slightly. 
Racism certainly exists in Canada, I said, 
and is a problem; but I didn’t think there 
was the social or economic discrepancy 
based on race that there is in the United 
States. I said I thought people classified 
other people based more on culture or 
language than on race. 

For example, while I don’t like this 
part of myself, if I saw someone wearing 
a sari or spoke with someone who didn’t 
speak English well, I might make as- 
sumptions whatever colour his or her 
skin happened to be. I wouldn’t make the 
same assumptions about someone wear- 
ing jeans and a T-shirt who spoke Eng- 
lish perfectly. (Of course, cultural issues 
tend to fall in line with racial issues, and 
they’re arguably as big a problem; but 
they’re not quite the same thing.) 

“Come on,” my friend said, “you 
can’t tell me that when you first met me 
you didn’t notice first that I am brown.” 

My friend is what I would describe as 
“all-American” in the best sense of the 
term. He is clean-cut, good-looking, sin- 
cere and open. He wears jeans and a 
button-down shirt, usually with loafers or 
running shoes and a leather jacket. Eth- 
nically, he’s South Asian; but, in the 
little pigeon-holes I have in my head 
(again, not something I particularly like 
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about myself but something that is hard 
to avoid doing), I classed him with all 
the other hearty, clean-cut Americans. 

“Actually,” I told him, “the first thing 
I thought about you was ‘all-American’ 
— the kind of guy a mother would like 
her daughter to bring home.” 

He looked at me. “I don’t believe 
you,” he said. 


Kathy Cawsey 


what structures all your actions and your 
assumptions. Suddenly, someone comes 
along and says, no, you’ve got it wrong. 
God loves you no matter what you do, no 
matter who you are. All you have to do is 
believe it, accept it. Even if you are the 
worst sinner alive, God loves you. You 
could make a horrible mess of your life, 
break every trust, spend 


Th . 
say a teat He stilt MR NING Gxt shard eared ihe 
doesn’t believe me, even Can rethink itance on selfish, un- 
though we argued about their entire healthy things — he 


it for a while longer. (It’s 
like the tautologies some 
feminists use — if we 
disagree with them, 


framework of 
existence are 


would still hike up his 
robes and come running 
with open arms. God’s 
love is absolutely uncon- 


we’ve obviously been revolutionary; ditional. 

brainwashed by the male gg, Nope. Sorry, God, I 
patriarchal system.) If I the discip les just don’t believe it. It’s 
said I didn’t instantly and early too good to be true. 
classify my friend as : What answer is there to 
“brown” or “Indian,” I Christians that? If we don’t want to 
was either fooling myself Were that kind __ believe it, God cannot con- 


or lying. Not classifying 
him on the basis of race 
or skin colour was not an 
option. And there is no way to argue 
with such a world-view or convince 
someone otherwise. It was, literally, too 
good to be true. 

It’s difficult to think outside of our 
own heads — to assimilate something that 
simply “does not compute,” that does not 
mesh with our world-views or assump- 
tions about how the world works. People 
who can rethink their entire framework of 
existence are explosive or revolutionary. 
The disciples and early Christians were 
that kind of people; so were Luther and 
Calvin and their first followers. 

Imagine. You have been told all your 
life that following the law matters, that 
doing good works and performing the rit- 
uals of the church will earn you access to 
heaven. This is what you believe; this is 


of people 


vince us of his love any 
more than I could convince 
my friend I didn’t think of 
him as “brown.” And, yet, it’s true. 

That’s what faith is: believing some- 
thing that goes completely against all 
your experience, against all your under- 
standing of the world, simply because 
someone you trust tells you it is true. 
Faith is accepting the person’s word for 
it because no rational proof would be 
convincing enough. 

If we do manage to believe it, to 
change our world-view completely on 
the basis of that belief — well, that’s 
when revolution happens. [3 


Kathy Cawsey, a member of Knox Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., is studying at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Write to Kathy at: Middle Common 
Room, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, England 
OX2 6QA; by e-mail at kathleen.cawsey @ 
Imh.ox.ac.uk. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Canada’s Christians Connect in Hope 
The two broadest umbrella organizations of Christian churches 
in Canada have decided to do something together about wel- 


_ coming the year 2000 as the anniversary of Jesus Christ’s birth. 


As a first step, the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada (EFC) and 
the Canadian Council of Churches (CCC) are sponsoring a pro- 


ject they call Together 2000: Christians in Canada Honouring 


Jesus. A joint working group plans to publicize and encourage 


Initiatives that will help Christians enter the new millennium 


_ with renewed hope grounded in the gospel of Jesus. 


A number of ecumenical initiatives are already under way. 
The Canadian Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative is part of an inter- 


_ national campaign to cancel the crushing debt burden of poorer 
countries. An international March for Jesus will, in 1999, 


gather people in 178 countries around the theme of reconcilia- 
tion. It will culminate in a global “Jesus Day” on June 10, 
2000. The new joint working group hopes to encourage Chris- 
tians all over Canada to reach across boundaries, take whatever 
they need from resources already offered, and plan ways of 
preparing for a new moment in their Christian journey. 

Gary Walsh, EFC president, co-chairs Together 2000 with 
Janet Somerville, CCC’s general secretary. The two groups 
represent 50 denominations constituting most of Canada’s 
Christian population. 

Don Posterski, vice-president of World Vision Canada, is 
convinced the time is right for a shared Christian expression that 
would be “ecumenical in spirit, evangelical in passion, pente- 
costal in enthusiasm, catholic and inclusive in scope, and 
respectful and neighbourly towards every- 
one. If we don’t speak at this milestone in the 
Christian journey through history,” Posterski 
says, “we can’t complain if no one hears any- 
thing except what the secular pundits say on 
television. And that would be a great pity.” 

The co-chairs admit nothing stays simple. 
But they also report the shared effort is ex- 
hilarating. “I can’t walk away from this,” 
says Gary Walsh. “No evangelical can be 
against an effort to honour Jesus. And if God 
makes this grow, this can be a once-in-a-life- 
time opportunity for a coast-to-coast celebra- 
tion of faith.” The CCC’s Somerville adds: 
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Betty Dee Black (centre) with 
grandson Adam McNally (left) 
and friend Victor Fast. 


“It’s not easy to find the way. But just being together to try is 
already a taste of hope. I’m eager to see what comes next.” 


Millennial Fund Campaign 

In support of the General Assembly’s FLAMES initiative (the 
first year to focus on Mission), St. Giles Kingsway Church in 
Etobicoke, Ontario, has adopted “Forward in Mission” as its 
slogan for the year 1999-2000. The congregation’s Millennial 
Fund Campaign hopes to raise $100,000 for mission. Sixty 
thousand dollars will be invested in local mission by extending 
the seating capacity of the sanctuary and creating two new 
rooms for youth ministry. Twenty thousand dollars will be in- 
vested in national mission through the ministries of Flora 
House and Anishinabe Fellowship in Winnipeg. And $20,000 
will be used for international mission in the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church in Guyana. 

The year 2000 will be a multi-celebration for St. Giles 
Kingsway — the 2000th anniversary of the birth of Jesus 
Christ, the 125th anniversary of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the 50th anniversary of St. Giles Kingsway. 


The Bartimaeus Trail 

Betty Dee Black has designed her millennium celebration. On 
May 16, with her grandson Adam Mitchell McNally and friend 
Victor Fast, she will leave Sarnia, Ontario, on a 110-day walk 
to the Yukon. It will be a fund-raising and awareness walk in 
support of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 

She plans to cover 65 kilometres a day accompanied by her 
26-year-old parrot mascot, Sam. Betty is 
calling her walk the Bartimaeus Trail and 
will ask people she meets. “Who is Barti- 
maeus?” She hopes to visit schools and 
churches along her route and encourage 
others to join her for a day or two. 

Betty is a member of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Sarnia. You can contact her for 
more information through the church at 261 
Christina St. N., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 5V4. 8 


Let us know what your group is planning. 
We would like to include it in a future 
column. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES | 


STANDING IN FRONT of the latest work by 

the banner group of West Shore Church, 

Victoria, is Ria van Netten, the creative force 

behind the banner. Ria has been studying a 
new technique that was used in 

VV making the banner. 


FIRST CHURCH, PICTOU, N.S., held a Scottish Heritage Service last fall as 
part of Pictou’s “Hector 225” celebrations, marking the 225th anniversary of 
the arrival in Pictou Harbour of Scottish immigrants on the ship Hector. The Kilted 
Choir of St. Andrew's Church, Dartmouth, N.S., sang at the service. 


LARGE-PRINT HYMN-BOOKS, given in memory of 
| George and Helen Billing, and Calvin Thorn, were 
dedicated at Riverside Church, Windsor, Ont. A Com- 
munion chalice and plate, given by Bob and Peggy 
Billinghurst, were also dedicated. Therese, Aline and 
Bruce Thorn are pictured (left) with Peter and John 
Billing, children Noah, Georgia and Camille, and Rev. 
Rosemary Doran. 


Haney Church, Maple Ridge, B.C., has 
begun an outreach ministry for single par- 
ents. A monthly complimentary dinner 
meeting is held for the parents and chil- 
dren, with a program that includes such 
things as nutritional cooking on a tight 
budget, young child discipline, financial 
management and the meaning of Christ- 
mas. Child care is provided during the 
presentations. Eight parents and seven 
children are currently part of the group. 
The outreach program is assisted by a 
grant from the Experimental Fund of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


THE MODERATOR [> 
of the 124th General 
Assembly, William 
Klempa, returned to the 
scene of his student days 
when he visited 
Beaverton Church, 
Beaverton, Ont. He is 
shown (left) with Rev. 
Byron Grace and 
members of the 
Beaverton session. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


A RECEPTION TO RECOGNIZE the 138 years of combined service 
on the part of seven retiring elders (Jim Dewar, Don Hamilton, John & 
McMillan, Bev Nichol, Jean Peebles, Mary Vallance, Marjory Young), the 
church auditor (Elwood Hanna) and the treasurer (Margaret Peebles) was 
held at Atwood Church, Atwood, Ont. During the reception, elder Jack 
Ballantyne presented a gift on behalf of the congregation to Margaret 
Peebles, who retired after 28 years as treasurer. 


THE CHOIR OF Braeside 
1 Church, St. Albert, Alta., was 
joined by members of a neighbour- 
ing Lutheran church choir in a bene- 
fit concert for the OSVITA medical 
project in the Ukraine. The $1,500 
raised will pay most of the cost of 
two ultrasound machines for a 
Ukrainian hospital. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, 
Allenford, Ont., opened its library to the public on 
November 7 as a Christian circulating library. The 
library, named Andy’s Reading Room, is open 10 
hours a week and staffed by volunteers. Taking part in 
the ribbon-cutting ceremony were (L to R): Rev. Janice 
Hamalainen; Florence Cox, senior member of St. 

Andrew’s; Yvonne Harron, reeve of Amabel Township; 
and Bernice Gowan, elder and library organizer. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Calvin Church, North Bay, 
Ont., held a special service and farewell luncheon for 
Rev. Martin J. Molengraaf and his family. Marty, as he 
is affectionately known, served as minister of Calvin 
for 5 1/2 years. He and his wife, Barb, are seen 
accepting gifts presented by clerk of session 
Binnie Armstrong. 


LEE, i 


INSPIRED BY AN ARTICLE on banners in the Presbyterian Record, the 
church school children of Caven Church, Bolton, Ont., made two banners. 
One read “All things bright and beautiful come from God alone” and the other 
read “Rejoice!” The banners were dedicated and displayed in the sanctuary as 
a celebration of the children’s ministry in the congregation. 
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THE SESSION OF St. 
Stephen’s Church, Scarbor- 
ough, Ont., recognized elders 
Colin Craig and Dave Russell with 
the title of elder emeritus. Rev. 
Gerard Bylaard and clerk of ses- 
sion John Jenkinson are pictured 
with Colin and Molly Craig and 
Dave and Inez Russell. 


JEAN DANCEY, a 
d member of the Lawrie 
Cormack WMS of Knox 
Church, Oshawa, Ont., and of 
the WMS Council Executive, 
received her honorary life 
membership certificate and 
pin recently. The pin 
belonged to her mother, who 
received it in 1924. Jean’s 
sisters, Kay Pentland (left) of 
Windsor, Ont., and Mary 
Macinnis (right) of Kingston, 
Ont., were on hand to present 
the pin and certificate in 
memory of their parents. 


THE ELSIE HENDERSON > 
Evening Auxiliary of Kirk- 

wall Church, Kirkwall, Ont., 
donated a cheque for $500 to 
Presbyterian World Service and 


Development at the group’s an- 
THE BIG 4-0 was a cause for celebration nual Thankoffering Service for 


when the congregation of MacNab Street use in Central America. Norma 


Church, Hamilton, Ont., joined their minister, Reeve, auxiliary secretary, pre- 
Rev. Mark Lewis, in celebrating his 40th sents the cheque to Rev. Joe 
birthday. Reed, missionary to Central 


America and guest speaker. 


| PICTURED ARE THE members of one 
of three Bible study groups sponsored 
by the mission group of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ajax, Ont. Back row (from left): 
Norma Telfer, Paddy Blake, Arlene Boteju, 
Nancy Palkowski, Sandra Palkowski, Sylvia 
Savage and Vera Garrett. Front row: Agnes 
Conkey, Anne Johannisee, Dorothy Brown 
and Alva MacFarlane. 
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A GRAND PIANO was dedicated in memory of 
Mia Van Beek at St. Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, 
Ont. Mia was a principal fund raiser for the instrument 
and had a significant musical ministry at St. Andrew’s. 
Gathered around the piano are: her husband, Lex Van 
Beek; Doris Thompson, convener of the worship 
committee; Rev. Ron Archer; Susan Plewes, director 
of music. 


UNION CHURCH, MIRA 
FERRY, N.S., ordained its 
first women elders last year. 
Sharon MacEachern (left) and 
Flora Gardiner prepare to cut a 
cake provided by the Presby- 
terian Christian Women Friend- 
ship Guild at a fellowship 
gathering following the service. 


CHAPLAIN OF THE MONTREAL EXPOS 
Bob Presseau was the guest speaker at the 
Scouts/Guides Thinking Day celebrations at 
Beaverton Church, Beaverton, Ont. Shown with 
him is Rev. Barney Grace. 


A COMMUNION RUNNER, pulpit fall and book- 
marker were dedicated in memory of Clara Burditt 
at Alberton Church, Alberton, Ont. Taking part in 
the dedication were (L to R): Helen Billiald, 
daughter of Clara; Jean Morwick; Rev. 
Walter Read; Wilma Butter, clerk of session. 


MORE THAN 120 
MEMBERS and 
friends attended the 
first Feast of St. An- 
drew Ceilidh at Knox 
Church, Yorkton, Sask. 
After the haggis cere- 
mony, a traditional 
Scottish dinner was 
served, followed by a 
program of Scottish 
songs, poems, piping, 
Highland and Scottish 
dancing, and a skit. 
Alison Currie and her 
grandfather, Peter 
Brae, are ready to 
welcome guests. 
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Tofu Mania by Brita Housez (Centax, 
1998, $12.95). Reviewed by John 
Congram. 


When this book arrived at the Record of- 
fice, it immediately caught my attention. 
Two years ago, when my 

wife first began her bat- 
tle with breast cancer, I 
was introduced to the | 
wonderful world of tofu | 
by the nutritionist at 
Sunnybrook Hospital 
in Toronto. I have 
nothing against soy- 
beans from which tofu 
is made. My brother- 
in-law does well 
growing them as a 
cash crop. It’s just 
that I would sooner 
not have to eat them, even in 
this most popular form known as tofu. 

This book promised to make eating 
tofu both fun and enjoyable. I could not 
resist finding out for myself if the claims 
were true. Some of the recipes actually 
had familiar names such as French toast 
and rhubarb strawberry pie. 

In case you haven’t heard, according to 
scientific studies, tofu can prevent or fight 
a number of cancers, heart disease, 
strokes, osteoporosis and kidney disease. 
It is inexpensive, high in protein, low in 
calories, free of cholesterol, low in fat and 
rich in vitamins, iron and calcium. Al- 
though made from fermented soybeans, it 
does not produce the usual side effects of 
beans. The perfect food, you say. Then 
why aren’t people fighting each other to 
buy it at the local grocery store? 

Quite frankly, it doesn’t taste good. 
Actually, it doesn’t have much taste at all, 
and that is one of its virtues as it easily 
takes on the taste of your favourite foods. 

So our family launched ourselves on a 
journey of eating and taking turns mak- 
ing the recipes from Tofu Mania. I made 
Almond Chicken with Snow Peas and 
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Apricots. Delicious. Would have been 
better if I had heeded my wife’s com- 
ment: “Shouldn’t you make some rice to 
pour this stuff over?” This recipe is now 
the easiest one to find in our book. It’s 
the one with the stains and pressed snow 
pea. My son made Grilled Quesadillas, 

and Greek Pasta with 
Beans, Tomatoes and Feta. 
I loved them both. The 
best part, we were getting 
our required amount of tofu 
with no pain. You only 
need two ounces or 60 
grams per day. 

This book has suggestions 
for breakfasts, lunches and 
dinners as well as drinks, ap- 
petizers, dips, salads and 
desserts. Yes, you can now eat 
chocolate brownies or cheese- 
cake and feel good about it. 
This book disproves the old adage that 
you can’t have your cake and eat it too. 
Along with the tofu, the author has incor- 
porated other healthy features into her 
recipes such as reducing fat and introduc- 
ing whole grains. And, for the fastidious, 
each recipe includes a nutritional analysis. 

One question remains, How did a 
recipe book come to be reviewed in a 
theological publication? Wasn’t it 
St. Paul who said that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit? Besides, Brita 
Housez is a good Presbyterian. Maybe, 
most important of all, the book is a won- 
derful deal at $12.95 from the author or 
Book Room, or even cheaper for groups 
who wish to sell it and make some 
money for their own projects. Brita is 
prepared to offer generous discounts to 
church groups for fund-raising (contact 
her at 1-905-934-2459), 

The author says her goal is “to ‘de- 
mystify’ tofu and help you make it an 
everyday, healthy ingredient in your 
daily cooking.” I haven’t quite arrived 
there yet, but this book gave me a 
healthy push along the right path. 


Listening for the Heartbeat of God: 
A Celtic Spirituality by J. Philip 
Newell (Paulist, 1998, $14.75). 
Reviewed by Ken Craigie. 


J. Philip Newell is warden of spirituality 
for the Anglican diocese of Portsmouth, 
England. A Church of Scotland minister, 
he has served at St. Giles Cathedral, Ed- 
inburgh, and as warden of Iona Abbey. 
Born in Chatham, Ontario, and raised in 
Oshawa and Toronto, he was educated at 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
and the University of Edinburgh (BD and 
PhD). Though licensed by the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, he was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Hamilton to be the chaplain 
at McMaster University, where he served 
from 1982 to 1988. His other books in- 
clude The Iona Community Worship 
Book, An Earthful of Glory, Celtic 
Prayers From Iona and The Book of Cre- 
ation: The Practice of Celtic Spirituality. 
This is a helpful book for those who 
wish to know the answer to, What does 
Celtic spirituality offer the modern 
Christian? Newell traces the roots of this 
tradition to St. John the Evangelist and 
his contemplative approach as the one 
“who listened for the heartbeat of God.” 
He reviews the historical data in a read- 
able, economical manner and effectively 
links the struggles of the Celts and the 
Romans to the philosophers and authors 
of British novels whom he recognizes as 
part of the lineage in this long and ardu- 
ous historical movement. He tries to re- 
store the essence of Pelagian thought to 
the theological superscript it deserves. 
Saints such as Ninian, Patrick, Bridgit, 
Columba and Brendan are referenced. 
The substance of the Celtic tradition 
is effectively described in contrast to the 
Roman tradition of St. Peter. The St. 
John tradition, Newell explains, “with its 
emphasis on the Light that enlightens 
every person coming into the world, had 
inspired the Celtic mission to believe, 
like Pelagius, in the essential goodness 
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of humanity.” Their “vision of God as 
the Life of the world had led this mission 
to look for the grace of God within as 
well as beyond creation.” The writings of 
Scottish philosopher John Scotus Eriu- 
gena, the 19th-century publications of 
the Carmina Gadelica by Alexander 
Carmichael (a vast collection of prayers, 
songs and chants from the oral tradition 
of the Celts), and the fictional works of 
George MacDonald and Alexander John 
Scott provide Newell with a river of in- 
tellectual history that connects with 
George MacLeod and the modern ver- 
sion of the Iona Community. This book 
does not argue that the St. John tradition 
of the Celts and the Eastern Orthodox 
Church is superior to the Roman tradi- 
tion of St. Peter. Rather, both hold im- 
portant insights and mysteries for the 
believer to ponder and, indeed, both help 
us to walk the pilgrim’s journey of faith. 


Kenneth R. Craigie is an elder at Rosedale 
Church, Toronto, and a past chair of the board 
of trustees of the Toronto School of Theology. 


Celtic Christianity: A Sacred Tradi- 
tion, A Vision of Hope by Timothy 
Joyce (Orbis, 1998, $23.25). Reviewed 
by Wayne A. Holst. 


In a market flooded with books on Celtic 
spirituality, it is wise to be discriminating 
about a subject that can let the spirit soar 
or stumble on the shoals of nonsense. 
Timothy Joyce’s book is of the soaring 
variety. He locates Celtic spirituality in 
its historical context, showing how it 
evolved and changed over 3,000 years. 
He offers a vision for its future. 

The author writes as an Irish Amer- 
ican, a Roman Catholic and a Benedic- 
tine monk. Raised in a church strongly 
influenced by pre-Vatican II, Roman- 
based Catholicism, he became aware of 
his Irishness and the character of a Celtic 
church which was different than what he 
had been taught. Attempting to connect 
with a lost spiritual heritage, he subse- 
quently made eight pilgrimages to 
Ireland and one to Scotland. 

Joyce believes a revitalized Celtic 
Christianity has the potential to break 
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down barriers that have shackled the 
church since its early history. This an- 
cient Christian world-view predates a 
church division of a millennium and a 
half between Celtic and Roman Catholi- 
cism, the split between the Eastern and 
Western churches of a thousand years 
ago, and the Protestant Reformation 
which tore apart Western Christendom in 
the 16th century. Celtic Christianity is 
not so much a traditional, mental concept 
as a lived reality with shared surviving 
expressions rooted in the soil of Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, parts of England and 
the New Breton regions of Nova Scotia. 

Underlying themes, movements and 
characteristics identify the Celtic person- 
ality of past and present. Celts are a ver- 
bal people with an oral culture. They 
have an imaginative way of seeing, hear- 
ing, touching and feeling reality. They 
organize socially and locally in loosely 
connected clans and tribes. They possess 
great respect for heroes and warriors 
(which evolves into a strong love of 
saints). They tend to embrace opposites, 
claiming a both/and stance and avoiding 
an either/or approach. They possess a 
mystical bent, assuming not so much a 
romantic view of creation as a healthy 
respect for it, recognizing its dark side. 
Celts like to wander and to explore. 

This book traces the history of Celtic 
spirituality from its pre-Christian roots 
through the period of the Celtic church, 
the conflict and gradual shift toward a 
Roman brand of Catholicism (after 
Whitby, AD 664), monasticism, devel- 
opments in doctrine and practice, decline 
and darkest hours caused by the 
Cromwellian colonization and penal 
laws enacted by the British beginning in 
the 17th century, the great famines of the 
mid-19th century and the devastating re- 
sults this had on the Celtic psyche. 

Rather than proclaiming its demise, 
Joyce believes a contemporary Celtic vi- 
sion is emerging in response to the spir- 
itual needs of moderns who are awash in 
materialism, secularism and con- 
sumerism. He is convinced Celtic spir- 
itual values can effect the renewal of 
local church communities and individual 
Christians within them. This spirituality 
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“First Lady of the Organ” 
DIANE BISH 
from Joy of Music 
in concert 
May 17, 8 p.m. 

Knox Presbyterian Church 
Stratford, Ontario NSA 3H2 
Tickets: $20 
(519) 271-0373 
Fax (519) 271-0080 
E-mail: knoxs@stratford.webgate.net 
Internet: www4.golden.net/sandymc 
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CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 

# 1550 O’Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 

(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 
Cruise Ontario’s magnificent & 


heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
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Salem Presbyterian Church 
Greenhill, N.S. 
will be celebrating its 


150th Anniversary in 1999 


Former members and friends 
are invited to join us in our 


celebrations on May 23, 1999. 


For further information, contact: 
Salem Anniversary Committee 
c/o P.O. Box 921 
Westville, N.S. BOK 2A0 
E-mail: william.ross@NS.sympatico.ca 


Life & Joy 


Church histories don’t need 
to be dull and boring. 
See how we did ours. 
It turned out to be very 
entertaining! 
A 30-year history of 

( Varsity Acres Presbyterian 
Church, Calgary, AB. 


A 260-page book of photographs and fascinating stories. 


Cost $30 (including mailing to anywhere) 

To order, call (403) 288-0544, fax (403) 288-8854, 
e-mail vapc @cadvision.com or write: 

VAPC at 4612 Varsity Drive NW, Calgary T3A 1V7 


CANADIANS 
VISITING CUBA 


First Presbyterian Reformed Church 
Salud 222, e/ Campanario y Lealtad 
Centro Habana, Ciudad Habana 
Worship Service: 

Sundays 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. Hector Mendez, Pastor 
Phones: 62 12 39 and 62 12 19 
Fax: 33 88 19 
E-mail presbit@mail.infocom.etecsa.cu 


St. Luke’s-Knox, Finch 
St. Andrew’s, Avonmore 
St. James/St. Andrew’s, Gravel Hill 


Neighbouring congregations seeking a 
caring, dedicated Minister who will 
appreciate the benefits of rural living in 
Eastern Ontario, situated between Ottawa 
and Montreal. 


Principal concerns are: 
¢ Leading worship and preaching 
¢ Home visitation/pastoral care 
¢ Work with youth 


Clergy couples are most welcome. 
To submit profiles, or for further information, 
please contact our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Fred Rennie, 28 Second Street East, 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 1Y3. 
Telephone: (office) 613-932-8693 

(home) 613-933-3252 


FIRST, NORTH PELHAM 
and ROCKWAY 


Scenic Niagara 
Blossoms in spring — Fruits in season 
Rural settings — Century manse 


We seek a dedicated and caring 
minister. 


Contact: Rev. Elizabeth S. Kidnew 
Interim Moderator 
30 Brookbank Cres., 
Fonthill, Ont. LOS 1E1 
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provides a richer way of experiencing 
God. Indeed, it is too valuable to remain 
the private preserve of those with Celtic 
background. It is a gift for all humanity. 


Wayne A. Holst is a lecturer at the University 
of Calgary. He was a Lutheran pastor, mis- 
sionary and church executive for 25 years. 
His current work focuses on the comparative 
spirituality of indigenous peoples and cross- 
cultural awareness. 


Preaching That Matters: The Bible 
and Our Lives by Stephen Farris 
(Westminster John Knox, 1998, $27). 
Reviewed by John Congram. 


We don’t usually review books aimed al- 
most exclusively at the clergy. We make 
an exception in this case because the 
author teaches homiletics at Knox College 
and because laypeople may want to know 
what good preaching should be like. 

Over the past decade, I have heard 
Stephen Farris preach 
on three or four occa- 
sions. Always, I came 
away feeling that this 
was what preaching is 
about. In this book, he 
successfully shares the 
secrets of effective 
preaching. 

Stephen admits 
that, at one time, he 
believed there was 
no preaching of the 
gospel without the 
preacher being tied 
to a text. He has modified that position 
realizing that, sometimes, the preacher 
may draw on a variety of sources to pro- 
duce a “profoundly biblical though not 
necessarily profoundly textual sermon.” 
Still, he cautions that to stray from a text 
can too often leads to “windy expositions 
of the preacher’s own spiritual notions.” 

A friend of mine recently told of hear- 
ing a preacher who showed no evidence 
of ever having seen, let alone read, a 
newspaper. Stephen Farris aims to rem- 
edy that. He sees the main problem fac- 
ing the preacher today as bridging the gap 
between the world of the Bible and 
people today. The link he proposes is 


analogy, which can compare otherwise 
dissimilar things “so that the unknown, or 
less known, is clarified by the known.” 

He makes a helpful distinction be- 
tween sermon and exegetical lecture that, 
in my experience, preachers often have 
difficulty making. The latter explains the 
text intellectually with a view to produc- 
ing understanding. While a sermon may 
contain some of this, its main goal is not 
so much understanding as revelation, an 
encounter with God. 

Although Farris is an advocate of 
using the lectionary, at least sometimes, 
he also recognizes its pitfalls. He notes 
that one of the weaknesses of the Com- 
mon Lectionary is that it sometimes cuts 
a passage at an artificial point in order to 
avoid a difficult or unpleasant part. He 
suggests preachers might consider the 
ancient practice of lectio continua, 
preaching week by week through one or 
more biblical books. 

The preacher will find his 
instructions practical. For ex- 
ample, he provides eight ques- 
tions the preacher needs to ask 

about a text before consulting 
the commentaries. Best of all, 
he concludes the book with two 
of his own sermons which illus- 
trate how the theory works. 
While attending Knox Col- 
lege, we were assigned large 
portions of Barth’s Dogmatics. I 
remember enjoying the foot- 
notes (which often took up a 
larger portion of the page than 
the text) more than the text itself. You 
will find the footnotes in this book, al- 
though not as long, enlightening. 

May is the month when our three col- 
leges hold their convocations. If you 
know a graduate to whom you would like 
to give something but don’t know what to 
give, this book could fill the bill. Your 
own minister would also welcome a copy. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Do not send pay- 


ment with order. An invoice will follow. Please 
include name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 301, 
e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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A Tribute to JAMES BOYD BARBOUR (1913 - 1999) 
ics, Glenview session records with deep regret and warm affection 
the memory of Elder Jim Barbour who died on New Year's Day 
1999 at the age of 85. Jim was a dedicated Presbyterian 
throughout his long life, first in his native England and later in 
Canada to which he immigrated with his family in 1954. His 
business career brought him to Winnipeg, then Galt and, final- 
ly, Toronto. In each community, he was a willing worker for the 
Presbyterian Church. In 1966, he left the business world to 
work for The Presbyterian Church in Canada and, in 1971, was 
appointed comptroller. He served until his retirement in 1978. 
After retiring, he served as director of The Presbyterian Church 
Pe Building Corporation. Jim took a close interest in the corpora- 
tion’s purposes of financing church expansion and providing affordable accommodation 
for retired ministers and their widows. He was a respected elder at Glenview Church, 


Toronto, for a quarter of a century. 


Friends and colleagues describe Jim as capable, compassionate, dedicated and 
conscientious with a quiet sense of humour, always willing to listen and offer help. 


DEATHS 

ST. DENIS, REV. FREDERIC G. BA, BD, 
DD, was born in Vancouver in 1903 and re- 
ceived his early education in that city. A 
graduate of the University of British Colum- 
bia, he received his theological training at 
Westminster Hall (Vancouver) and Prince- 
ton Seminary, N.J. His first charge was 
First Presbyterian Church, Trail, where he 
served for 11 years. He then moved to Mt. 
Pleasant Church, Vancouver, for a long 
pastorate of 43 years. He was clerk of the 
Synod of British Columbia for several years 
and moderator in 1938. He received an 
honorary Doctor of Divinity from Knox Col- 
lege in recognition of his faithful pastoral 
work. Dr. St. Denis died February 27, 1999, 
and is survived by his wife, Chris; a brother, 
Charles; and nieces and nephews. His 
funeral was from Central Church, Vancou- 
ver, conducted by Rev. R. M. Pollock and 
Rev. Paul Myers. 

BARR, GEORGE, 82, member and former 
trustee, St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont., Nov. 9, 1998. 

CAMPBELL, JEAN, 90, member, Willowdale 
Presbyterian Church, North York, Ont., 
Oct. 1, 1998. 

CHASSAGNE, ALICE, 51, member of St. 
Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que.; formerly as- 
sociated with Eglise Presbytérienne St. 
Luc, Montreal, Feb. 28, 1999. 

COMPTON, LORNA, 75, member, Willow- 
dale Presbyterian Church, North York, 
Ont., Oct. 8, 1998. 


GRAY, HELEN, 91, member, Willowdale 
Presbyterian Church, North York, Ont., 
May 25, 1998. 

HAMILTON, MARGARET, died suddenly 
March 8, 1999, in Etobicoke General Hospi- 
tal. Former member of Knox and St. Paul’s 
congregations (Oshawa, Ont.) where she 
was active in Sunday school and WMS work. 
Since 1956 was member of St. Andrew’s 
and Rexdale congregations (Etobicoke, 
Ont.). Very sadly missed by her husband, 
Roy, and daughters Jean Kift, Oshawa, and 
Mary Jane Govan, Sidney, B.C. 

HASLETT, MARGARET, died Jan. 22, 1999. 
Margaret was an active member and elder 
at St. George’s Church, London, Ont. 

MORLEY, JOHN B., 77, longtime member of 
St. Paul’s, Bramalea, Ont., Feb. 15. John 
served the congregation as a member of the 
choir until his demise, was a former member 
of the board, elder and clerk of session. He 
was a former leader in the Scouts and, in 
more recent years, was a volunteer and di- 
rector of the Brampton Meals on Wheels. 

PIPER, EILEEN, 92, member, Willowdale 
Presbyterian Church, North York, Ont., 
Dec. 28, 1998. 

RAMSEY, GEORGE W., 94, longtime mem- 
ber and faithful elder of St. Peter’s Presby- 
terian Church, Neil’s Harbour, N.S., March 
15; served as representative elder in Cape 
Breton Presbytery. 

RANKIN, GEORGE, 72, active, faithful mem- 
ber, former clerk of session, Union, Terra 
Cotta, Ont., and St. Andrew’s, Port Credit, 


Ont; served on Knox College Senate; died 
peacefully at home on Monday, Dec. 28, 
1998. 

RIDSDALE, OLIVER, C., of Cambridge, 
Ont., died peacefully at the age of 77 at 
Hamilton General Hospital on Feb. 5, 1999, 
with his family at his side. A lifelong mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Galt Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, he was a dedicated 
elder, serving both his church and commu- 
nity in many ways. Oliver will be missed by 
all who knew him. 

SMITH, JEAN CRAIG, died Feb. 26, 1999. 
Jean was a longtime member of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada and a dedicated 
elder at St. George’s Presbyterian Church, 
London, Ont. She was predeceased by her 
husband, Rev. D. Crawford Smith. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM S., on March 8, 1999. 
Born Lanarkshire, Scotland, May 9, 1914. 
Elder and former convener of the board 
and longtime choir member, Knox Presby- 
terian Church, Oakville, Ont. Former mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces Chaplaincy 
Committee; past convener, Board of World 
Mission, Presbytery of Brampton; vice- 
chairman, Confederation of Church and 
Business People. Served on several com- 
mittees of General Assembly, Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

WEBB, LOIS, 80, member, Willowdale Pres- 
byterian Church, North York, Ont., Oct. 30, 
1998. 

WILSON, ROBERT JAMES, a member of St. 
Timothy’s (Ottawa), died suddenly on Feb. 
26, 1999. Ordained an elder in Stanley 
Church (Montreal) over 47 years ago, 
Robert Wilson was committed to the 
church and community, remaining an ac- 
tive member of session and representing 
the Presbyterian Church on the Church 
Council on Social Justice and Corrections. 


ORDINATIONS and INDUCTIONS 
Martin, Rev. Linda J., St. Paul’s/Tomstown, 
Englehart, Ont., March 17. 
Smith, Rev. Jeffrey, St. John’s, Kapuskasing, 
Ont., Dec. 6. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
Halifax, Church of St. David. Rev. P.A. Mc- 
Donald, 4 Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. 
B3A 2E6. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception 
of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to presbyteries: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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TRANSITIONS 


Harvey Station, N.B., Knox and Acton. Rev. 
Philip Lee, 311 Bay Crescent Dr., Saint 
John, N.B. E2M 6M1. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 
395 Murray Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 
Moncton, N.B., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Andrew 
Hutchinson, 600 Coverdale Rd., Riverview, 

N.B. E1B 3K6. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. 
Glenn Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

River John, N.S., St. George’s; Toney River, 
St. David’s. Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 
185, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. Andrew’s. Rev. John C. 
Duff, PO Box 6206, Stn. C, St. John’s, Nfld. 
A1C 6J9. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s (effective June 
30). Rev. lan S. Wishart, 5 Chestnut Place, 
St. John’s, Nfld. A1B 271. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, 
St. James; Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Mark McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. 
BOK 1RO. 

Summerside, P.E.I., Summerside Church. 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Box 32, Tyne Val- 
ley, P.E.I. COB 2CO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Finch, 
St. Luke’s-Knox; Gravel Hill, St. James- 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Fred Rennie, 28 
Second St. E, Cornwall, Ont. K6H 1Y3. 


Enrich your worship experience! 


SPIRIT ANEW 


Singing Prayer and Praise 
EDITED BY ALAN C. 
WHITMORE 


More than 175 songs that offer 
contemporary and traditional 
musical styles. Praise choruses, 
scripture songs, meditative 
songs, prayer responses, mantras 
and chants from Taizé, the lona 
Community, African-American 
music, songs for communion and more. 


Music Leader Edition * Paper, Coil Bindings 8.5 x II" 


$39.95 ° ISBN I-55145-343-6 


Pew Edition ° Paper, Coil Bindings 6 x 9" 


$12.95 © ISBN 1-55145-345-2 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite book seller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS INC. 


9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4VIR2 Office Hours: 8:00am—4:30pm Pacific Time 


Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part-time). Rev. Kate 
Jordan, 50 Prince, Huntingdon, Que. 
JOS 1HO. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. Edward O’Neill, Box 7, 
Maxville, Ont. KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part-time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. HOR 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s. Rev. 
Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 Snow- 
don Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 
138, Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; (905) 852- 
1171; e-mail: leaskdalepres @interhop.net. 

Bolton, Caven. Rev. Issa A. Saliba, 9846 


3. Moving Date 
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Keele St., Box 5097, Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 
Brampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 
Burk’s Falls, St. Andrew’s; Magnetawan, 
Knox; Sundridge, Knox (1.5 ministers). 
Rev. Job van Hartingsveldt, Box 650, 

Burk’s Falls, Ont. POA 1CO. 

Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin 
Livingston, St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, 
73 Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. 
N3C 2A9. 

Claude, Claude Church. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 
67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9. 

Collingwood, First (two ministers). Rev. 
James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Guelph, Knox (June 30). Rev. Linda Bell, 
2 Cross St., Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Hastings, St. Andrew’s; Warkworth, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Roger Millar, Box 327, 
Norwood, Ont. KOL 2V0. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s; Craighurst, Knox 
(half-time). Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, 
Stayner, Ont. LOM 1S0. 

King City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Daniel D. 
Scott, 107 Compton Cres., Bradford, Ont. 
L3Z 2X7. 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
Square, Cambridge, Ont. N1S 1H4. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Knox. 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford Dr., 
Guelph, Ont. N1E 4G2. 
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Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
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TRANSITIONS 


North Bay, Calvin. Rev. Freda & Rev. 
Graham MacDonald, Box 650, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont. POA 1C0. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. E.R. Fenton, 
375 Christina Dr., Oakville, Ont. L6K 1H5. 
Parry Sound, St. Andrew's. Rev. Raye Brown, 

1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Glen & 
Rev. Joyce Davis, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E, 
Agincourt, Ont. M1S 1T4. 

Scarborough, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Dun- 
can Jeffrey, 60 Overlord Cres., Scarbor- 
ough, Ont. M1B 4P3. 

South Monaghan, Centreville (renewable 
term, presbytery appointment). Rev. Ken 
MacRae, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, 
Ont. K9J 3T6. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Robert 
Syme, 19 Queensbury Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M1N 2x8. 

Toronto, Leaside. Rev. Art Van Seters, 59 
St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6. 

Toronto, Mahn-Min (All People). Rev. In Kee 
Kim, 3625 Haven Glenn, Mississauga, Ont. 
L4X 1X7. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce. Rev. Jim Cuthbertson, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6K 2R9. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen 
Abbott, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Roll- 
wage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; (519) 681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Burlington, Knox, Rev. David McInnis, 179 
Cornwallis Rd., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 4H2. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Pearl Vasarhelyi, General De- 
livery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 2A0. 

Fingall, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. 
Rev. Gloria Langlois, Box 39, Belmont, 
Ont. NOL 1BoO. 

Forest, St. James. Rev. Joop Eenkhoorn, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward, Ont. 
N7V 1G1. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox. Rev. Donna J. 
Riseborough, 176 Elm St., Port Colborne, 
Ont. L3K 4N6. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, 
St. John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 
72, Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew's; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, 
Caledonia, Ont. NSW 1B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 901-700 
Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. N6H 4V3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. 
Rick Eidenmueller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. 
NOC 1HO. 
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Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2M 3X3. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway. Rev. Eliza- 
beth S. Kidnew, 30 Brookbank Cres., 
Fonthill, Ont. LOS 1E0. 

Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial; Burgoyne, 
Knox. Rev. Ted Creen, 865 Second Ave. 
W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 
120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 
Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. Alan 
McPherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W, Hamil- 

ton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Teeswater, Knox; Kinlough, Kinlough 
Church. Rev. Paul Chambers, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ont. NOG 2RO0. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Ken Wild, Box 404, 
Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 

Waterdown, Knox. Rev. Bob Dawson, 2138 
Brant St., Burlington, Ont. L7P 3W5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Full-time regional staff position. Rev. Jean Bry- 
den, Search Committee Convener, 808-9th 
St. NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. R1N 3L3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. 
MacOdrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. 
POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part-time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.E. Marsh, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 
621, Biggar, Sask. SOK OMO. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy. Rev. Deborah 
Lannon, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. 
S4P 2T9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew's. Rev. Brown Milne, 
10 Varmoor PI. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 0A1; 
e-mail: milnejb @ cadvision.com. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. John F. Allan, 680 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey. Rev. Richard 
Sand, 2733 West 41st Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 3C5. 

White Rock, St. John’s (full-time assistant 
minister). Rev. J.W. Mills, 6841 Holly Park 
Dr., Delta, B.C. V4K 4T2. 


LIFE and MISSION AGENCY 
Director, Anishinabe Fellowship Centre, 
Winnipeg. Available immediately, full-time, 
three-year appointment. Contact: Rev. Gor- 
don Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
MS3C 1J7. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


BUYING COMMUNION TOKENS from 
all countries; single tokens or collections. 
For estimates or enquiries, contact: Rev. 
Angus Sutherland, Box 22013 Galt 
Centre, Cambridge, Ontario N1R 8E3. 
Fax: (519) 623-1189. 


HOUSING FOR SENIORS AND THE 
HANDICAPPED: Illustrated, informative 
book by retired contractor. $14.95 plus 
$3.50 S&H. Zane Williamson, 269 Glen- 
wood Crescent, Smiths Falls, Ontario 
K7A 5L1. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian com- 
panion magazine. Readers throughout 
Canada. Single issue $5. Write: #12 923 
2nd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J 0C7. 


SEE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION 
PLAY and tour Alpine countries Sept. 
1-16, 2000. For more information, con- 
tact Linda Ann Jewel of Knox Presbyter- 
ian Church, Bracebridge, Ont., at 
705-385-3246 or the TravelEDGE at 
1-800-862-7957. 


THE CABIN AT CHERISH CREEK, 
Vankoughnet, Muskoka: Fully furnished 
2 bedrooms, living/dining room, kitchen 
and 3pc bathroom, situated on 10 acres 
nestled amongst the pines and spruce 
with access to nearby lakes. Available by 
the week during June to Labour Day, and 
in the fall by the day or week. For infor- 
mation, contact Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler, 
RR #3, Bracebridge, ON. 705-645-5650 
or e-mail presbar@ muskoka.com. 


VANCOUVER, BC: Fully furnished 
holiday apartment. Weekly or monthly. 
Close to downtown on direct bus route. 
For brochure or information, call/fax 
(604) 738-1004. 


VOLUNTEER APPRECIATION GIFTS: 
Quality products at affordable prices. 
Pens, magnets, bookmarks, pins, cards. 
Contact Cabam for mail-order flyer. 
Toll-free 1-888-359-7386. 


Surfing 
the 
Web? 


Stop in at the 


Record’s Web Site! as 


* sample the latest issue 
¢ read the latest news 
* e-mail a letter to the editor 


You'll find the Record at 
www.presbycan.ca/record 


w 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


K page to share with the children gou love 


Two Sons Are Saved 


Scripture Reading: II Kings 4:1-7 
(use the Good News Bible or the Contemporary English Version) 


¢ Read the story and tell it in your own words. 
¢ Fill numerous unbreakable containers with water in your bathtub 
and pretend you are the two sons in conversation. 


Questions to consider 


1. What do you think the sons were thinking while they were filling the jars? 
2. What does it mean to be a slave? 
3. How do you think the woman felt when her sons were freed from possible slavery? 


Word Scramble 

1. Elisha was a rphpoet. (verse 1) 

2. The woman’s husband had ided. (verse 1) 

3. The woman owed ynemo. (verse J) 

4. The man she owed money to was going to 
take each of her sons as a Ivesa in payment. 
(verse 1) 

5. The woman had nothing but eliov oil. 
(verse 2) 

6. Elisha told the woman to orrbow jars from 
her neighbours. (verse 3) 

7. The small jar of olive oil filled all the jars. 
When the last one was filled, the oil 
stpeopd flowing. (verse 6) 

8. Elisha told the woman to Isel the oil and 
pay off her debts. (verse 7) 
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Word Search 


Prayer Once you have completed the word scramble, 
God, you want all people to be free. find the unscrambled words in the puzzle. 

No person should own another. Words may go horizontally, diagonally or 
You set the widow’s sons free; vertically. Circle the words and colour in the 
help us to release others still held in slavery. Amen. jug that magically appears. 


A note to adults reading this page: 
Tragically, children are still taken into slavery in countries such as Sudan, Mauritania 


and China. Search the Internet for further details or write Elmwood Avenue Presbyterian 
and Word Search on page 11. Church for more information and practical things you can do in the abolition of slavery. 


Answers to Word Scramble 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


The Promise: 


Story of a Family 


Shelley Prins 


want to tell you a story about a family. 
Forty-seven years ago, they immi- 
grated to Canada, the land of oppor- 
tunity. The trip was rough. When a ship 
goes up and down over the waves, it can 
be fun for a while. When a ship goes 
sideways over the waves, it is not fun but 
one can survive. But when a ship does 
both of these motions at the same time 
for a week, the best of people pray for a 
speedy death. 

Forty-seven years ago, with empty 
stomachs but with great relief, they 
stepped onto dry ground. For unknown 
reasons, their clothes and furniture failed 
to arrive. With no clothes and no money, 
the land of opportunity became a strange 
country with a strange language and cold 
weather. 

The mother found work in a hospital 
kitchen preparing three meals a day. At 
home, she tried her best to feed five chil- 
dren. She had to be an expert at prepar- 
ing meals with almost no ingredients. 

The father helped a farmer, worked in 
a factory, delivered the rural mail and, in 


his spare time, tried 
to grow produce for 
his family. In Hol- 
land, he had been 
an accountant. 

The kids deliv- 
ered and washed 
pots in the hospital 
kitchen. They wast- 
ed no time wonder- 
ing what to wear the 
next day — there 
were no choices. 

Everyone in the 
family worked hard 
at the business of 
survival. From suf- 
fering and struggle 
came five faithful, active, Christian fam- 
ilies who serve others through medicine, 
teaching and architecture. 

For me, God’s symbol of the rainbow 
(Genesis 9:8-17) is all about this. It is a 
promise, yes, a covenant, that a little 
woman, who stands on her tiptoes so she 
can be five feet tall, can faithfully trust 


God in adversity, have the courage of her 
convictions and hold true to the promise 
that God does not forget his own — 


ever. IY 


Shelley Prins is an elder and church school 
superintendent in Knox Church, Iroquois, 
Ont. 


Are you confused about the place of Jesus 
in a society that often dares not 
speak his name? 


Beginning with Advent 1999 and ending with Pentecost 2000, the Record 
will feature an eight-part series on “Who is Jesus? A Reformed view.” 
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The series will examine what Presbyterians believe about 
Jesus so that our readers may gain a renewed confidence in 
the Jesus Christ of the Bible. It will provide an excellent 


resource for small groups. Each article will have questions 
for reflection and discussion. 
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‘Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, not reluctantly or 
under compulsion, for God loves a cheerful giver." 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


CHARITABLE GiFT ANNUITY. 


A Legacy 
For Your Church 


An Income For ie 


OD, BEESSES BPAGENOER USuNes 
special way — some with the 
gift of compassion, others with 
wisdom and still others with knowledge 
or understanding. Whatever our gifts, 
it is when we share them that we 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


The program is flexible, allowing you 
to choose which part of the Church’s 
work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian Education, 
mission work in developing nations, 
training ministers, the work of the 
Women's Missionary Society, or some 


combination of these. Or it may also 
be support for a program in your own 
congregation that holds a special 
meaning for you. Your financial 
commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift 
Annuities or other financial tools that 
will help you make a difference, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


So it is with finances. There are a 
number of ways you can share in the 
future work of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada — as well as of your 
congregation — other than through 
your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for 
example, allows you to help support 
the ongoing work of the Church, offers 
you an income tax advantage, AND 
provides you with an income for life. 


HENDY ANDREWS, Presbyterian Church Planned Giving Office 
342 Pond Mills Road, London Ontario N5Z 3X5 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 © Fax (519) 649-5142 


NAME 
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RECORDINGS 


Suggested Biblical Texts 
for Assembly Personalities 


Moderator: “The large crowd listened to him with delight 
(Mark 12:37). 


Experienced Convener: “No one dared ask him any more 
questions” (Matthew 22:46). 


29 


Assembly Clerk: “What I have written, I have written” 
(John 19:22). 

Record Editor: “He that saw bare record and his record is 
true” (John 19:35). 


Convener about to speak for the first time: “My heart is in 
anguish within me ... fear and trembling come upon me”’ 
(Psalm 55:4). 


Readers who later correspond with the Record: “See what 
large letters I use as I write to you” (Galatians 6:11). 


— James A. Simpson (adapted) 


“By blood and origin, Iam an Albanian. 
My citizenship is Indian. I am a 
Catholic nun. As to my calling, I belong 
to the whole world. As to my heart, I 
belong entirely to the heart of Jesus.” 
— Mother Teresa’s response to a 
journalist probing her identity 


125 General Assemblies Ago 
The Union of the Churches 

That to which we have for years looked forward with ex- 
pectancy and hope is now an accomplished fact to be ac- 
knowledged with devout thankfulness. It is certainly one of 
the most important events that has occurred in Canada, and 
one, indeed, which has few parallels in the history of any 
country. 

We don’t envy the man who could witness without 
emotion the ceremonial that took place in the Victoria Hall, 
Montreal, on the fifteenth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-five. It was a magnificent spectacle. Its pur- 
pose was a noble one. The arrangements made for its ac- 
complishment, to the minutest details, were faultless and in 
harmony with the occasion. Altogether, it was a grand and 
inspiring sight. After long years of separation, the four rep- 
resentatives of the great Presbyterian family of British 
North America, brought together in the Providence of God 
from the remotest parts of the land, here met under one 
roof, in the presence of assembled thousands, to join them- 
selves in solemn covenant to the King and Head of the 
Church and to one another, and to declare to the world the 
reconciliation of differences, and their firm resolve, hence- 
forth, to unite their energies and resources in the service 
of their common Lord and Master. The occasion is far too 
great and too recent for us to realize its full meaning and 
importance. As yet we can only say, — “It is the Lord’s 

doing.” ... We are thankful 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada for the remarkable degree of 
was constituted in June 1875 with — unanimity which character- 
634 ministers; 1,119 congregations; ized the final proceedings of 
90,653 communicants; 7,471 Sabbath the several supreme courts in 
school teachers and 73,394 scholars. 


connection with the question 


— from The Presbyterian, July 1875 of Union. There were in ac- 


Marriage 
One might think that be- 
cause marriage is the 
smallest of common hu- 
man organizations, it 
would be the simplest. 
The opposite is perhaps 
the case. For a variety of 
reasons — including the 
intimacy involved — in some 
ways it is the most complex. If this makes marriage 
sound like mysterious business, you hear correctly. At its 
worst it can be a living hell, although often a strangely 
comfortable hell. At its best a long-term marriage is a 
mystical sort of phenomenon, rich beyond description. 

— Scott Peck 


tual attendance on those 
courts more than six hundred members, and of these not 
more than fifteen or sixteen in any way expressed their dis- 
sent. We are thankful also for the good spirit that pervaded 
the meetings of the first General Assembly of the United 
Church. And we are also very thankful for the kind expres- 
sions of congratulation conveyed to us by other churches 
— the Irish Presbyterian Church, the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, the Methodist Church of Canada, and 
last, but not the least noteworthy, from the representatives 
of the good old Church of England in Canada. Our hope 
and trust is that our relationships with these and other 
churches will ever be as warm and cordial as they now are; 
that we shall not be contented with a mere formal and cour- 
teous recognition, but that we shall be found co-operating 
with one another wherever and so often as we can. And 
surely it is a cause of special thankfulness that both the Es- 
tablished Church and the Free Church in the old land have, 
in their respective Assemblies, given the most unequivocal 
testimony of their approval of the union now consummat- 
ed, and also of their earnest desire to maintain the closest 
possible relations with us in the years to come. 
— from The Presbyterian, July 1875 
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FOR THE RECORD 


The Once and Future Church 


byterian Outlook, Loren Mead, founder of The Alban Insti- 

tute and author of The Once and Future Church, made 
some interesting comments about present church life and min- 
istry. The Alban Institute was founded in 1974 to research con- 
gregational life. It provides practical help through publications, 
on-site consulting and training services, and continuing educa- 
tional programs. Mead’s remarks could provide the basis for a 
stimulating discussion at your next session or board meeting. 

With regard to the role of the laity, Mead says he sees dis- 
quieting signs. More and more are deciding their work is more 


| n a wide-ranging interview in the March issue of The Pres- 


_ important than church work. He tells of one layman who re- 
_ signed from a church committee that had spent three months 
_ trying to raise $5,000 to send overseas. In his job, he claimed, 


he could send millions overseas in a fraction of the time. The 
committee was wasting his time. 

On a related subject, Mead contends “the making of denom- 
inational statements as a strategy of influence has outlived its 
influence.” More important, he says, is strengthening the 


_ people who actually have power to do something about the 
issues. 


He says we should view the continuing marginalization of 


mainline churches as a gift. It provides a greater opportunity for 
__us to focus our energies on “the down-to-earth transformation 
_ that takes place one community, one family, one person at a 


” 


time. 

Mead suggests governing bodies should cease mandating 
actions unless they provide resources. Over a two-year period, 
he collected a large folder of actions that had been mandated by 
a governing body without offering any help to carry out the 
commands. I suspect we could construct a similar dossier for 
most mainline denominations. 

His advice to denominations includes the warning that we 
try to do too much. He claims, for example, that peace church- 
es such as the Mennonites who focus on one or two areas are 
more effective than most mainline denominations that try to 
keep a finger in every pie. In a denomination like ours, where 
consensus is often hard to come by, would we be able to dis- 
cover an area in which we can minister effectively? If we did, 
could we agree to give up other areas so that we might become 
more effective in the one we had chosen? 
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John Congram 


Mead would like to see denominations bless designated 
giving. If Hungarian Presbyterian churches in Canada wish to 
give their mission money to the reconstruction of Eastern 
Europe, let them. Pushing unified giving, he claims, only 
frustrates people. 

Finally, it’s time, he says, the laity be allowed to grow up as 
theologians. “Theology is too important to be left to clerics.” 

None of these concepts is foreign to most Presbyterians. 
But, then, that is seldom the 
problem. Helping them become 


The making of | fe 


denominational Most of all, we need to real- 

oT ize that, for the majority of our 

statements members, there are two Presby- 

as a Strategy terian Churches: the Governing 
| Body Presbyterian Church 

of influence (GBPC) and the Local Congre- 
has outlived gation Presbyterian Church 
its influ ence | (LCPC). Most members are 


involved to some extent in the 
LCPC but probably no more 
than 10 per cent have any connection with the GBPC (pres- 
bytery, synod or General Assembly). It might make a revealing 
study if we assessed the amount of resources expended by the 
national church on these two churches. 

From his experience, Mead claims most people enter 
denominational service “with idealistic hopes, but soon find 
themselves consumed with meetings and consultations. All 
these are issues internal to the organization and not the produc- 
ing of goods and services they hoped to do.” He says he knows 
this is a problem for the church because he has been asked to 
speak on this subject more than any other. 

As [head off to General Assembly in Kitchener, Ontario, it 
will be interesting to assess whether ideas such as those pro- 
posed by Mead play any role in the discussions or impact any 
of our decisions. 
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William 
Klempa 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Reflections ona 
Moderatorial Year 


to offer a few tentative conclusions that have been forming in my mind. 
I travelled from coast to coast. I preached or spoke to at least 70 congregations in 
25 presbyteries. I addressed 26 presbytery meetings and one synod meeting. And all 
three theological colleges invited me to speak. Lois and I also spoke to Women’s 
Missionary Society groups and presbyterials (regrettably, I was unable to accept 
invitations to speak to two synodicals). 
Lois and I travelled to Hungary and to Ukraine 
where we experienced the warm hospitality of the 
Entering the Hungarian Reformed Church and witnessed its sig- 
third millennium ___ nificant work. We also visited our mission partners: 
the Presbyterian Church of East Africa and the 
with confidence, Church of Central Africa Presbyterian. We travelled 
hope and to see several projects funded by Presbyterian World 
thanksgiving 


| 
} 


| t is fitting in this final column to reflect on the events of my moderatorial year and 


Service and Development in Kenya and in Malawi 
and to meet with Canadian Presbyterian missionaries 
and our mission partners. While in Africa, we were 
visitors to the Eighth Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Harare, Zim- 
babwe. I also attended the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) Assembly, and Lois and I 
hope to attend the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. It has been a full and 
eventful year. 

I mention the above not to show I have been busy or to leave the impression that, 
like Stephen Leacock’s horseman, I “rode madly off in all directions,” which, indeed, 
I have. Rather, I wish to base my tentative conclusions on this wide exposure to the 
work of our church. 


The State of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

On the whole, I am tremendously encouraged rather than discouraged by the state 
of our church. To be sure, we have congregations that are struggling, some dying and 
others suffering from some kind of conflict. Yet, I visited many congregations that are 
stronger and more vital than they have ever been in their history. This is also true of 
some presbyteries. I believe our beloved church has turned a major corner and, by 
God’s grace, we are well-positioned to enter the next century and the third millen- 
nium with some degree of confidence and hope. 

We have a fine, hard-working and creative national staff. We have deeply dedicat- 
ed missionaries. We have committed and competent ministers and elders, and a faith- 
ful and generous people. Therefore, we can take heart and be thankful to God: “This 
is the Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Increasingly, I have come to recognize 
the vitality and strength of our churchisin Mioderator’s Itinerary 
the congregations. Therefore, it is import- 
ant our church structures serve congre- 
gations. Congregations are not, as is 
sometimes thought, branch offices of the 
national church or of presbyteries; congre- 


June 6 (morning) 
First Hungarian, Toronto 


June 6 (evening) 
General Assembly 


St. Andrew's, Kitchener, Ontario 
(Continued on page 46) 
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LETTERS 


Debt Forgiveness 

The Justice Ministries of The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada has invited con- 
gregations to sign a debt petition as part 
of a debt forgiveness campaign the 
Canadian Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative 
is co-ordinating. This is part of an inter- 
national campaign called Jubilee 2000 
that is calling for the millennium to be 
marked by the cancellation of the debts 
owing by the world’s poorest countries. 
The debt petition was presented to the 
Canadian government in May with the 
request for the petition to be forwarded 
to the Group of Eight summit meeting in 
Cologne, Germany, this month. 

The case as advocated by the petition 
is compelling. However, is it likely the 
funds currently being remitted to credi- 
tors will be redirected appropriately if 
simple and unconditional debt forgive- 
ness is implemented? Many of the poor- 
est countries suffer not only the burden 
of external debt but also internal repres- 
sion and maladministration. Simple 
measures do not usually solve complex 
problems. 

Both the creditors and the debtors 
hold responsibility for the debts owing 
by the world’s poorest countries. This 


Eee le ert 


To SoU... 


means creditors must implement external 
monitoring to ensure debt relief is appro- 
priately utilized, and debtors must 
demonstrate a genuine commitment to 
economic reform and a respect for 
human rights and good governance. 


Enjoyed April Issue 
I just read the April issue of the Record. 
It was very good — one of the best. All 
the articles were excellent. Keep up the 
good work. 

Gunar Kravalis, 


Among other things, this 
will require the trans- 
parency of national ac- 
counts by means of full 
disclosure and indepen- 
dent audit. Generosity 
must be allied with condi- 
tionality. 

The heavily indebted 
countries must also be as- 
sisted with the re-estab- 
lishment of their credit 
ratings to an acceptable 
level within the interna- 
tional financial commun- 
ity. Credit is the oil that 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and full address. Letters 
are intended to provide 
for the wide expression 
of views among our 
readers. Publication 
does not imply endorse- 
ment by either the 
Record or The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada. 


Milverton, Ont. 


Variety of Views 
This is a brief endorse- 
ment of your excellent 
comments in “The Im- 
portance of Opinions” 
(April issue). I look for- 
ward to each issue with its 
variety of views. The day 
we close our minds to 
ideas that may be new 
and different is the day 
we “die.” 
Bill Blain, 
Waterdown, Ont. 


BEHOLD A SOUlER 
WENT FORTH 


lubricates economies, and the ability to 
access credit is an essential and integral 
element of continuing economic develop- 
ment. Only in this way can the former 
debtor nations take a rightful and respect- 
ed place among the family of nations. 
James T. Seidler, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


I read your editorial (opinion) with great 
interest and pleasure and can’t help but 
fully agree with you, with one excep- 
tion. Twice you write: “ ... people are 
asked to commit to only the bare min- 
imum of things ... ” and “ ... what is re- 
quired for membership are only the bare 


Noel Watson 
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LETTERS 


“necessities ... ” I always interpreted these 
_ requirements to represent the true essence 
of Christianity, hence the maximum. 
Jesus, the only lawyer I know who was 
able to reduce paragraphs rather than ex- 
pand them, once said the two most im- 
portant commandments are: you shall 
love the Lord your God and you shall 
_love your neighbour as yourself. 
Dieter S. Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Just read “The Importance of Opinions” 

(April Record). “Praise God!” “Bravo!” 

“Atta Boy!” Well done! Just thought I’d 
write and let you know. 

Kathy Zandvliet 

Windsor, Ont. 


Do You Believe This? 
I heartily commend the simplicity with 
which Dr. Klempa restated the heart of 
the gospel (From the Moderator, April 
Record). It is, indeed, the death and res- 
urrection of Jesus. Death, because God 
wished to assume all of our condition; 
resurrection, because God willed to give 
the divine life for our life. On this side of 
the resurrection, our fear is death, the end 
of our life. We do not want to give it up 
and we clutch it as our prime possession. 
But the stupendous news of the resurrec- 
tion is that as we lose our life — most 
practically by loving our neighbour with 
all the cost this implies — we find life as 
it was meant to be. Life is no longer cen- 
tred in ourselves but in our Creator and 
Redeemer. There is no other way to die 
and to live. 
Nick Athanasiadis, 
Lachute, Que. 


From Pieter’s Appleyard 
“Down, on the Farm” (April Record) cer- 
tainly described conditions I have experi- 
enced, though not to the same degree. 
Strange, Canadians spent a lower percent- 
age of their take-home pay on food than 
any other western nation in the world. We 
are also the most adequately fed people. 
Canadians consume more wheat per cap- 
ita either directly or indirectly (through 
meat) in the world; yet, our farmers are 
being squeezed to the bone. 
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A workable guaranteed price system 
set at the farm gate does not work for 
most commodities. In apples, the packer 
often gives in to the pressure from the 
chain store buyers and takes his losses 
out of the returns that should go to the 
grower. As reliable (and honest) packers 
are frequently hard to come by, this has 
led to a tremendous rise in pick-your- 
own farms — obviously no option for 
the pig farmer. 

When I started farming and spent so 
many hours by myself among the trees, I 
talked a lot to God (like the man in 
Fiddler on the Roof). 1 wanted to grow 
apples organically, thinking I was doing 
the will of God. But everything went 
wrong, and I felt God did not listen. 
Then, I pursued an integrated pest man- 
agement (IPM) program. I learned the 
life cycle of the predatory and damaging 
insects and, finally, became so familiar 
with this part of farming that, in the last 
two years before we sold our orchard, it 
was selected as one of 10 Ontario or- 
chards for an advanced IPM experimen- 
tal program. I then realized chemical 
usage can be cut back to the point that, 
on most apples, no chemical sprays need 
to be used for a full three months before 
harvest. 

I guess God told me to use my head. 
God’s ways are often not so mysterious! 

Pieter Wyminga 
Colborne, Ont. 


Increasing the Demands 
It seems laughable that the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “In giving freedom to 
the slave we assure freedom to the free,” 
should be applied to the money raising 
effort of Jane Roy and the Elmwood 
church in London to buy slaves in Sudan 
(February Record). Lincoln made it ille- 
gal to buy slaves for good reason. No 
doubt, a slave owner who sells one slave 
to a top bidder will have two slaves to 
sell next year. If the fathers of the Dinka 
tribe are being murdered now, and the 
women and children sold into slavery, to 
how many more will that happen be- 
cause we’ ve increased the demand. 
Irvin R. Macklin, 
Wanham, Alta. 
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what I’d do without | 


| this place.” Almost | 
/ every morning, he’s § 
here before we open | 


| many ways through- | 
out the morning. He | 
says it gives his life | 


some meaning, that | 


he can always find | 


a sympathetic ear | 


among the staff. Our 


answer to him? “We | 
don’t know what we’d | 


(7? 


do without you 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 19]3 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 
Address 
City: 
Prov Postal Code: 
7 


D. SHUTTER ROBES LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Rev. Glen Soderholm, Dr. Bill Kiempa, sta abe a uae 


Dr. Terry Ingram, Rev. Calvin Brown 


WHY ARE THESE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 
GETTING TOGETHER? 
They are gathering for a time of sharing, thinking and praying about our 


church as we prepare for ministry in the Third Millennium. 
Dr. Michael Haykin, historian and scholar, will also be with us. 


Minister: You and your spouse are invited to gather 
for the Annual Ministers Conference, sponsored by 


Rmmal 2 feline + 
WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CA ADA 


Time: Tuesday, October 5 - Thursday, October 7, 1999 
Place: Crieff Hills Community, Puslinch, ON 


To register or for more information, contact: The Renewal Fellowship, 
5 Linda Drive, Cambridge, ON N3C 3W5, Tel. (619) 651-2232, or Crieff Hills 


Community, RR 2, Puslinch, ON NOB 2JO, Tel. (519) 824-7898, Fax (519) 824-7145 


POSITION AVAILABLE 
SENIOR MISSION WORKER 


Responsibilities: Provide leadership for Christian programs and manage the staff and 
administration of the day-to-day activities of the Anishinabe Fellowship Centre. 


Qualifications: University degree or community college diploma in pastoral care, child 
development or social science. Strong Christian background, valid driver’s licence and 
experience working with people. An understanding of the needs of the aboriginal 
community would be an asset. 


A copy of the complete description is available to interested applicants. Need to agree to 
and pass police background check. 


Résumés will be accepted until June 30, 1999, for the position of 
Senior Mission Worker. 
Sealed résumés may be sent to: Chairman of the Hiring Committee for Anishinabe 
Fellowship Centre, 197 Browning Blvd., Winnipeg, MB R3K OLI. 


| Oberammergau 2000 
aby COMPARE PRICES & SAVE! 
IMPERIAL CITIES 
May 15-26 with Dr. Stephen Hayes, Knox Presbyterian Church, Ottawa 
June 19-30 with Bishop Walter Asbil (ret) , Anglican Diocese of Niagara 
September 18-29 with Rev. Lillian Roberts, Rideau Park United, Ottawa 
EUROPEAN PANORAMA 
May 27-June10 with Rev. Bob Ripley, Metropolitan United, London 
August 5-19 with RCMP Staff Sgt. (ret) Garth Hampson, Christ Church Cathedral, Ottawa 
August 19 -September 2 with Rev. Joe Pottie (ret), St. James Anglican, Halifax 
INTRIGUING EAST 
September 9-25 with Rev. Walter Marttila (ret), Wellington Square United, Burlington 
and Rev. Linda Nicholls, Holy Trinity Anglican Church, Thornhill 


Testament Tours, 350 Sparks St, #207, Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7S8 
1-800-267-8526, (613) 234-3360, fax (613) 236-2636, e-mail: tt@ abc.ca 


LETTERS 


Saddened 

I was saddened to read Gail Turner’s 
letter — “The Success of Pacifism” 
(April Record). She wrote: “One of the 
great stories of our century is the defeat 
of the apartheid regime in South Africa 
— a regime that certainly equalled the 
Nazis in determination and brutality.” 

As one who lived in South Africa for 
virtually my whole life, including the 
apartheid era, and who fought against the 
Nazis in the Second World War, I can 
only assume Gail Turner is unaware of 
the Holocaust in Europe and of the true 
facts about South Africa. 

Charles de Greeff, 
White Rock, B.C. 


A Portrait of Yeshua 

What a delight to see Daniel Forget’s 
magnificent painting Yeshua on one of 
our denomination’s Lenten bulletins this 
year. Through the written Word, the 
Gospel writers have given us four unique 
and vivid portraits of Yeshua. Now, we 
have Daniel’s unique portrait in vivid 
colour through strokes of a paintbrush. 

What does the 
eye of faith see in 
this painting? The 
covenant rainbow? 
The cross? Light? 
Darkness? Joy? 
Pain? The glory of 
God? The burning 
bush? The faces of 
people? Move- 
ment, both upward 
and downward? 

For the people 
who believe “Yeshua is God,” this paint- 
ing must be an answer to prayer. It is not 
idolatrous, as is the case with many artis- 
tic conceptions of Jesus — with the long, 
reddish hair and the sad and solemn but 
sincere Teutonic countenance! (Jesus 
was a Jew, and, if painted, should be de- 
picted as such!) 

Perhaps Forget’s portrait will encour- 
age sessions to remove all graven images 
— cleansing all “Presbyterian temples.” 
It will, however, lead many to cry foul! 

Wilfred M. Moncrieff, 
Peterborough, Ont. 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Graven Images 


ount Wai’ale’ale, on the island 
of Kauai in the Hawaiian 
Islands, claims to be “The 


Wettest Place on Earth.” It has good 
grounds for that claim. Year after year, 
about 1,100 centimetres of rain fall at the 
peak. To put that into perspective: if 
none of it ran off, one year’s rainfall 
would be about 11 metres deep. It would 
flood the fourth floor of a building. 

The rain doesn’t all stay up at the top 
of Wai’ale’ale, of course. All that rain 
running off has carved what Kauaian 
islanders call “The Grand Canyon of the 
Pacific.” Waimei Canyon is less than a 
kilometre deep, half the depth of the 
canyon of the Colorado River. But, like 
the Grand Canyon, the water has exca- 
vated its way through a kaleidoscope of 
colours of rock, forming an intricate 
maze of cliffs and ridges and bright 
threads tracing the bottom of the valleys, 
far below. 

Yet, it is not an undisputed claim. 
Cherripundi in India may be even wet- 
ter. Not every year — that’s the basis of 
the dispute. But, one year, Cherripundi 
had more than 1,800 centimetres of rain 
— acolumn of water 18 metres high! In 
one 24-hour period, it had 91 centi- 
metres of rain. I’ve seen 22 centimetres 
of rain in Canada during a particularly 
violent and prolonged thunderstorm. 
Windshield wipers can’t keep up with 
that volume of water. Water gushes out 
of overloaded sewers. Golf courses turn 
into lakes. Umbrellas collapse. Now 
imagine that continuing for 24 hours 
without a break ... 
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I can understand Mount Everest being 
the highest place on earth. Or the Dead 
Sea, the lowest. I can understand some- 
one attempting to set a world record for 
the 100 metres, or the mile. But I have 
trouble understanding our obsession with 
uniqueness — especially when being 
unique is not particularly 
desirable. Such as being 
the wettest place on earth. 
Or having the world’s 
largest fake Easter egg. 
Or being the world’s 
bindertwine capital or 
birthplace of the world’s 
only three-headed calf. If we can believe 
movie propaganda, there’s even compe- 
tition for the world’s most callous killer 
or the worst mobster ... 

A few years ago, I chanced across a 
book by Diana Eck, Encounters with 
God: From Bozeman to Banaras. Eck, a 
professor of religion at Harvard, explores 
significant differences and similarities 
between Christianity and Hinduism. It 
sounds like an esoteric subject. It’s not, 
though. 

For example, she suggests that this 
obsession with uniqueness derives from 
the myth of monotheism. “Myth,” the 
way she uses it, doesn’t mean falsehood 
— it means a concept so deeply in- 
grained in our culture and our thoughts 
that we are no more aware of it than we 
are of the air we breathe. 

“Hear, O Israel,” cries the shema in 
Deuteronomy, “the Lord is our God, the 
Lord alone.” That’s monotheism. There 
is, there can be, only one God. 


In our race for 
ultimate claims, 
we usurp God’s 
uniqueness 


Jim Taylor 


It becomes a myth — a foundational 
assumption about our world and our- 
selves — when we extrapolate that prin- 
ciple to other situations. Every claim has 
to be unique, ultimate. Toronto claims its 
CN Tower as the “world’s tallest free- 
standing structure.” Mount McKinley is 
proclaimed as the highest 
mountain in North 
America, Mount Logan 
the highest in Canada, 
Mount Waddington the 
highest in British Colum- 
bia, Mount Robson the 
highest in the Canadian 
Rockies. The entire Guinness Book of 
World Records depends on this myth — 
that someone or something can be the 
fastest, slowest, fattest, thinnest, wettest, 
driest, coldest, hottest, greediest, laziest 
... Or most disgusting, such as throwing 
up most often in an hour without dying. 

And, now, I realize why the concept 
bothers me. Because it takes something 
intended only for God and applies it to 
ourselves. 

The second commandment given to 
Moses creates a direct corollary to the 
shema. It says, “Thou shalt not make any 
graven images.” God says, in effect: “Do 
not try to copy me.” But isn’t that what 
we do, as soon as we try to make ulti- 
mate and unique claims? To become the 
one and only? 

We try to usurp the uniqueness of 
God. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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Summer Singing & Psalm 124 


ate in the August lectionary read- 
L ings is a disciplined, short and stir- 

ring poetic piece that bears the title 
“Psalm 124.” It should not be over- 
looked. Like a number of other psalms, 
this one is identified as “of David,” sug- 
gesting it was written by, or at least edit- 
ed and collected by, this best-known 
king of Israel. While 73 psalms are at- 
tributed to David, Psalm 72 and Psalm 
127 are credited to Solomon, and Psalm 
90 to Moses. 

Psalms such as 45 and 101 clearly 
suggest the time of David and the mon- 
archy. Other psalms appear to be earlier 
in composition. Psalm 19:2-7, for ex- 
ample, looks similar to a Canaanite 
psalm and Psalm 29 appears to be based 
on an early hymn to the Canaanite storm 
god Baal-hadad. The exile in Babylon is 
presupposed in psalms such as 126 and 
137. Not only are some events later than 
David, but the language and thought also 
often display time later than that of 
David. Hymn-writers have always used 
the raw material of their time and place. 

The compilation seems to have begun 
with a number of separate collections. 
This may explain why three psalms are 
duplicated: Psalm 14 = Psalm 53, Psalm 
40:13-17 = Psalm 70, Psalm 57:5, 11 and 
Psalm 60:5-12 = Psalm 108. Psalms 42 
and 43 seem to be part of a single psalm. 
The Greek translation, the Septuagint, 
linked Psalm 9 to 10 and Psalm 114 
to 115; it also divided psalms 116 and 
147 each into two parts. An additional 
psalm, 151, is included in some manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint and in the 
Syriac version. 

Although many of the psalms had 
their origin in the time of the Davidic 
monarchy, they are best seen as a collec- 
tion that includes material from long be- 
fore to long after David. Like our 
modern hymn-books, the psalms range 


10 


over a long period of time in composi- 
tion and are a complex and comprehen- 
sive collection of different topics and 
varied theologies. In terms of content 
and theology, Psalm 124 could have 
been written almost any time from the 
Exodus to the day before yesterday! 
Psalm 124 is also iden- 


Ted Siverns 


Space permits only passing reference 
to the frequent use of the psalms in the 
New Testament, especially on the tongue 
of Jesus and in the life of the Early 
Church. Our denomination has long 
placed a metric psalm as the first hymn 
of public worship. Psalm 124 is para- 

phrased in The Book of 


tified in the superscription ° Praise (1997) as number 
as “A Psalm of Ascent,” Without God 85, “Now Israel May 
one of the series that ex- in our lives? Say.” We also regularly 
tends from 120-134. Faith shudders include a responsive or 


These are also known as 

“Pilgrim” or “Hallel” 

psalms and appear to have been sung as 
the pilgrims slowly mounted the 15 steps 
to the Court of the Women at the 
Jerusalem Temple. Other psalms bear su- 
perscriptions that relate to the names of 
the guilds of Levitical singers who are 
mentioned in the books of Chronicles. 

“Tf it had not been ... If it had not 
been ... ” begins the psalm. The liturgi- 
cal repetition enforces faith’s assertion: 
“Tf it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side ... ” The phrase resonates with 
Romans 8:31: “What then are we to say 
about these things? If God is for us, who 
is against us?” 

If God, our “difficult friend,’ had not 
been for us, we would be victims indeed. 
If not for God in our lives, then what? 
Faith shudders. If not God, then we 
would be lost: “swallowed ... up alive,” 
“swept ... away,” lost to “the flood,” “‘the 
torrent,” the “raging waters” of a “raven- 
ous enemy,” chaos and destruction. 

But God, though difficult, as our Jew- 
ish friends remind us, is not impossible 
and, though we have suffered, we have 
survived. We have escaped the teeth of 
those that would tear us apart and the 
“snare of wrong pleasures that hunt after 
us.” Three cheers to God, says the 
psalmist, we’ ve escaped — flown like a 
bird from the torn net of the bird-catcher. 


unison psalm reading as 

part of our Sunday wor- 
ship. The Psalter continues to be used in 
public worship, for individual teaching, 
as a foundation of family worship, a 
book of comfort, a collection of prayers 
and a guide to God in times of joy and 
affliction (A. Weiser). 

The psalm ends with the strong affir- 
mation “Our help is in the name of the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth.” No 
wonder that, in their private devotion, the 
members of the Jewish Chevrah Tehillim 
(Psalms Society) read through the psalms 
once a week! 9 


For Discussion 
and Reflection 


¢ Compare Psalm 124 with Romans _ 
8:18-39. 

¢ Read the psalm from several trans- 
lations, preferably out loud. 

¢ Write a paraphrase of the psalm. 


* Compare the psalm as it appears — 
in the 1972 and 1997 editions of 
The Book of Praise — number 56 
and 85 respectively. - 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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Another Way 


to 


Celebrate the Millennium 


Zander Dunn 


Moderator of the 123rd General As- 

sembly, suggested The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (PCC) engage in talks 
with the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Canada (From the Moderator, October 
1997 Record). However, that idea raised 
a question for me: If we can dialogue 
with the Lutherans, why do we not talk 
with The United Church of Canada? 

Various ideas have been presented as 
to how we might celebrate the year 2000. 
This year, the PCC will hold its 125th 
General Assembly, launching 125th cel- 
ebrations that will extend into the year 
2000. At the same time, the United 
Church will be celebrating the 75th an- 
niversary of its existence in Canada. 
Let’s use this opportunity to begin talks 
with the United Church. The purpose of 
those conversations need not commit us 
to an organic union, but they could pos- 
sibly prepare us for such a step. 

We live in a country different from 
1925. Three generations have been born 
since “The Union” or “The Disunion” of 
1925. Both churches require a new co- 
operative strategy to face the new millen- 
nium. The two denominations already 
have much in common. The people of 
The United Church of Canada are our 
closest Christian relatives. Our members 
transfer back and forth without difficulty. 
Indeed, they tell us they see few differ- 
ences between the 
two churches at 
worship. My wife 
grew up within the 
United Church. She 
believes her train- 
ing, her theology 


| was pleased when John Congram, as 
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and her relationships there prepared her 
well to become a committed member of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

In many places, United Church and 
Presbyterian congregations combine for 
worship in the summer to allow their min- 
isters to get away for vacations. In several 
settings, Presbyterians have made comity 
arrangements with the 


Both The United Church of Canada 
and The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
are members of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. Both are considered 
to be within the Presbyterian family. 
While it is true both denominations have 
grown apart and have changed since 
1925, it is also true we overlap in most 

areas. Our ministers study 


United Church toavoid A case the same theologians, deal 
competition and overlap- with the same issues and 
ping. We receive ministers for uniting are part of the same cul- 
an eerie te = with the eee pane weAy 
anada into our church, y attitudes have been 
United Church 


and they receive ministers 
from our denomination. 

The governances of our churches are 
similar — with minor differences. In the 
United Church, ordination of ministers 
occurs at the conferences (synods); we 
ordain ministers in the presbyteries. In 
the United Church, the General Council 
convenes every two years (although it is 
trying a three-year term); in the Presby- 
terian Church, our General Assembly 
meets every year. 

Many congregations in The United 
Church of Canada are more Presbyter- 
ian than many congregations within our 
denomination that is often criticized for 
being too congregational. We could 
gain from their Presbyterian approach, 
and we could contribute to them out of 
our experience. 


forged by my experience 
in Guyana as well as in 
Canada. In Guyana, the churches 
worked together and crossed denomina- 
tional lines because they did not have 
the money, the ministers or the energy to 
do everything separately. In Canada, so 
far, we are rich enough to remain sep- 
arate. Before the time comes when we 
are forced to unite, why not become in- 
formed about one another? Let us be 
intentional about working together 
and about planning for that day when 
those things that separate us can be 
removed. 

I applaud the suggestion that we dia- 
logue with Lutherans. But, before or 
while we undertake that, let us enter into 
negotiations with The United Church of 
Canada where so many of our closest 
brothers and sisters in the faith reside. To 
begin talking officially in the year 2000 
would be an excellent way to celebrate 
the unity that is already ours in Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Even more important, it 
would help both churches open up to the 
Spirit of God. & 


Zander Dunn, minister 
of Knox Church in 
Guelph, Ont., will retire 
at the end of this month. 
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SSION KNOCKS 


The Special Friends Club 


Chricket Yule 


Ts Special Friends Club began in 
November 1995 in the town of 
Hillsburgh, Ontario, as a recreation- 
al program for developmentally chal- 
lenged adolescents. Two former teachers, 
Barb Perkins and Chricket Yule, recog- 
nized a need for social interaction for 
these young people. They had three main 
goals: to provide a safe, caring, social op- 
portunity for these special adolescents; to 
provide respite for their families; and to 
offer a support group for the parents. 
Three years later, this group attracts youth 
from six neighbouring communities. 

The Special Friends Club meets on 
Saturdays at St. Andrew’s Church in 
Hillsburgh. During the summer, a six- 
week day camp also takes place. From 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., the young people en- 
joy crafts, games, cooking, music, thera- 
peutic riding, gardening and field trips. 

During the winter of 1997-98, Barb 
and Chricket worked on long-range plan- 
ning and the problem of finances. The 
Special Friends Club does not have a 
source of ongoing funding. Over the past 
three years, it has re- 
ceived one-time grants 
from the Epilepsy Re- 
search Fund of Canada, 
the Guelph United 
Way and the Guelph- 
Wellington Association 
for Community Living. 
All other funds must be generated through 
service clubs, donations, car washes, bake 
sales, auctions, garage sales and concerts. 
It is a tiresome struggle. 

Because the youth love to make crafts 
and cook, it dawned on Barb and Chrick- 
et that, maybe, the club should try to sell 
these goods to help cover some of the 
costs. The problem was, where to sell 
them? The idea of a portable “store” 
trailer seemed good. However, the club 
did not have spare cash. 
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Special Friends 
and flowers 
bloom together in 
“God’s Garden” 


Fairlie Ritchie, min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, told us about the 
Experimental Fund 
which she read about in 
the Presbyterian Record. 
The fund awards grants 
on a one-time basis to 
projects that are innova- 
tive, self-contained and 
involve special work. 
The Special Friends 
Club applied for help in 
purchasing a second- 
hand trailer. The won- 
derful, positive response 
came in May 1998! 

We were excited the Experimental 
Fund believed in this project. Barb and 
Chricket found the perfect trailer locally. 
Inside are two work-table areas. McKin- 
non Lumber built more counter space and 
storage units. Dutch Boy Cleaners cleaned 
the seat cushions. Club members spent 
days during summer camp scrubbing, 
priming and painting the exterior of the 
trailer. Then, Olga Dafoe 
began her creative magic 
on this huge “artist’s 
canvas” — turning an 
old, plain white trailer 
into a beautiful, yellow 
Victorian cottage! 

The trailer made its 
debut at the Special Friends car wash, 
bake sale and garage sale last October. It 
appeared next at the Erin Fall Fair where 
the youth sold their crafts and preserves. 
Everyone was amazed at the new store. 
The community feedback was positive 
and sales were terrific. 

The trailer project has been called 
“God’s Garden.” That name has been 
painted on the trailer along with “The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada.” The 
trailer sat all summer beside the Special 


Specia 


riends ub: (left to right) Jamie Murray (sta ), ‘Ryan 
Gault (staff), Daniel Stroop, Becky Perkins, Scott McDougall, 
Jessica MacNaughton, Missy Kidd, Michelle Dafoe (staff). 


Friends Club’s organic garden at the 
farm of John and Barb Perkins. Last 
spring, the club invited Mitchell Hew- 
son, head of horticulture therapy at 
Homewood Health Care Centre in 
Guelph, Ontario, to speak to the parents 
group. He inspired everyone with how 
gardening could be a soothing pastime 
for challenged youth and how garden 
produce could make wonderful crafts. 

The trailer became a potting shed and 
vegetable preparation area. At day’s end, 
it was a change room before a rewarding 
swim. The youth grew herbs, flowers and 
vegetables. A food co-op in Guelph con- 
tracted the club to grow organic onions. 
The trailer store was stocked with jams, 
pickles and decorations made with pro- 
duce from the garden. 

The trailer has taken the Special 
Friends Club to a new level of commun- 
ity involvement. Club members and staff 
are thankful to the Experimental Fund. 
Another dream has come true for this 
special group of adolescents. IY 


Chricket Yule and Barb Perkins co-ordinate 
the Special Friends Club at St. Andrew’s 
Church in Hillsburgh, Ont. 
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My dear editor: 


This is, of course, General Assembly Month, Stamp Out 
Athlete’s Foot Month, Dear Lord When Will the Hockey 
Season Ever End Month and, in the United States, Tourism 
Canada’s big promotion month — “Keep Canada Green! 
Bring LOTS of American Money!” It is the first of these spe- 
cials that concerns me here. 

As a service to the commissioners to the 125th General As- 
sembly, and to the hordes of eager customers who will be 
snapping up freshly printed newspapers bearing 
coverage in banner headlines (Whoops! Sorry, I 
must have been thinking of an old Dick Powell 


From CROP and 


What do you plan to do in response to the Celebrate! initiative 

our church is undertaking for the millennium? 

¢ What initiative? (26%) 

¢ What millennium? (26%) 

¢ Aye, if we celebrate now, we’ll pay for it in the next 
millennium! (26%) 

¢ I’m going to take a nice nap. (3%) 

¢ I’m going to visit my sister in Medicine Hat. (0.5%) 


What do you think of the Presbyterian Record? 
¢ It’s user-friendly, portable, biodegradable 


movie), I offer the following survey results. The Angus-Reid and has no additives or artificial colouring! 

survey was conducted by CROP (Canadians (88%) 

Researching Ongoing Presbyterianism) and comes the ¢ [ll buy it if it has that shiny Jesus song in it. 

Angus-Reid. (Little Angus Black and Jimmy latest survey on (6%) 

Reid are presbytery’s computer magicians, and ¢ Ican’t play it on my 8-track. (6%) 
Presbyterianism a 


we’ ve forgiven them for hacking into the main- 
frame at Wynford Drive. They were, after all, 
simply living their vision, and they did get the highest mark in 
Grade 10 for the project.) Cross-referencing was done by 
Plymley Pyrotechnics. The results are considered accurate 19 
times out of 20 within a percentage of 61.73 either way. Per- 
centages may not add up to 100 because little does these days. 


What do you think of homosexual persons holding office 
within The Presbyterian Church in Canada? 

¢ I try not to. (66%) 

We must love the sinner and hate the sin ... but preferably 
from a different room. (17%) 

Over the years, they have served the church well. (17%) 


In your opinion, what is the biggest problem facing our 
church? 

¢ The music (33%) 

¢ The music (33%) 

¢ The music (33%) 


What is your favourite hymn? 

e “Amazing Grace” (20%) 

¢ “Amazing Grace” played on the bagpipes (20%) 

¢ Anything that has a good beat and you can dance to (20%) 
¢ “The Church’s One Foundation” but not too fast (20%) 

¢ That one about the shiny Jesus (20%) 


What do you think of FLAMES? 

¢ They’ll probably be sold and move to Houston. (42%) 
¢ Why didn’t the church ever think of this before? (31%) 
¢ A fit destiny for liberal-types (27%) 


Are you premillennialist, postmillennialist or amillennialist? 
¢ What? (5%) 

°¢ Yes (4%) 

¢ Excuse me, I have to ... (3%) 
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What do you think of the new Book of Praise? 

¢ It’s a beaut! Multicultural, intergenerational, feminist and 
low calorie. (42%) 

¢ I’m waiting for the user’s manual. (27%) 

* Our 1918 edition hasn’t worn out yet. (21%) 

¢ They’re too big for our book-racks. (10%) 


What do you think of the new Psalter ? 

¢ I like it, but I wish they'd scored it for cymbals, timbrel and 
harp. (54%) 

¢ They left in too many violent bits. (18%) 

¢ Too papist! (13%) 

¢ If the psalter has lots its psavour, wherewith shall it be 
psalted? (8%) 

¢ What’s a psalter? (7%) 


What advice would you give to a newly ordained minister? 

¢ People on their deathbeds have never wished they had gone 
to more meetings. (82%) 

They should visit more. And mine always comes on my 
bridge day or when Coronation Street is on or when I go to 
have coffee with my sister! (7%) 

We're trying. We know you’re trying. We’re all very trying 
at one time or another. (6%) 

Preach more on the Book of Revelation! (5%) 


Hoping this data makes life easier for the shapers of our sanctity, 


Your semi-roving reporter, 


Lia lanky D- 
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Fanning the 
FLAMES 


by Mark Lewis 


e should have seen the dangers 
of unleashing an acronym 
upon the fertile imaginations 


of Presbyterians. Within 10 minutes of the 
1998 General Assembly adopting the 
FLAMES initiative, several brilliant and 
creative commissioners handed me notes 
with new, improved versions of the 


FLAMES acronym. One comedic genius asked, “Does that 
stand for Feeble Liturgy Always Makes Everyone Sleepy?” 
Another Pulitzer Prize winner who accidentally became a Pres- 
byterian minister suggested, First, Let’s Abandon Mindless and 
Endless Sermons. And, in response to the last two aspiring 
Seinfelds who wrote about the FLAMES, yes, we realize if we 
forget the first and last priorities, it becomes the LAME initia- 
tive; and, no, FLAMES does not stand for Friendly Laity 


Allow Ministers Excessive Stipends. 


Notwithstanding the work of these creative friends, the 
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Behind the bright 
image of FLAMES 
lie the great priorities 
of our church 


Spirituality 


FLAMES acronym stands for the six pri- 
orities The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
(PCC) will emphasize over the next six 
years. We will thank God for the great 
work he has done through us in the past, 
celebrate our values in the present and 
sharpen our focus for a confident and 
powerful entry into the 21st century. 


Focus on Children, Teens and Young Adults 
Laity Equipping 

Active Evangelism 

Mission: National, International and Justice 
Education for Laity and Clergy 


The Long-Range Planning Committee set out in 1995 to 
discover the highest priorities of Canadian Presbyterians. We 


thoroughly researched Presbyterian studies back into the 1950s 


looking for themes and patterns. We listened to the voices of 
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Presbyterians up to the 1996 think-tank that brought Presbyterians 
together from across Canada. We invited all presbyteries and 
congregations to respond to the think-tank. Despite the diversity 
and depth of our denomination, these six priorities emerged: 

Education for clergy and laity 

Mission inclusive of international, national and justice 

Empowering laity 

Children, teen and young adult ministry 

Evangelism 

Spirituality. 

The General Assembly of 1997 approved these, declaring 
they would be the focus as the PCC moves into the 21st cen- 
tury. The Long-Range Planning Committee took up the task of 
presenting the six priorities to the whole church in a striking 
format that would ensure they would not be lost or forgotten. 
Properly presented, they could unify and inspire Canadian 
Presbyterians to new and exciting ministries in the 21st cen- 
tury. We also wanted to proclaim that the six priorities affirmed 
the great work of our church in the past. After many attempts to 
package the priorities, we noted that, with a few changes in 
wording, the first letters in the priorities could be arranged to 
spell out the word FLAMES. It was a moment of the great aha! 
Presbyterians have always been called and inspired by the 
flames of the burning bush. What better way to enter a new 
millennium than by turning again to the flames and call- 
ing on God to rekindle our fire. 

The motto “Fanning the FLAMES” and the rejuven- 
ated image of the burning bush quickly followed the 
development of the FLAMES acronym. We hope both 
the motto and the logo will inspire images of renewal, 
rebirth and revival. The 1998 General Assembly ap- 
proved the use of the acronym, the new logo and the motto. We 
chose the Mistral font for the lettering in the FLAMES initia- 
tive because of its free-flowing character. Later, we learned a 
mistral is a wind system that blows across the Mediterranean at 
the end of winter and heralds the arrival of spring. 

The seven red flames in the logo represent the seven years 
of the FLAMES priorities (seven is the number of wholeness). 
The five green leaves represent the living church filled with 
grace (five is the number of grace). The two brown stems rep- 
resent the Word of God on which our church is built (the two 
represent two testaments, Old and New). The three blue swirls 
represent the Holy Spirit fanning our flames to new life (three 
is the number of the Trinity). This dynamic presentation of the 
burning bush is meant to convey movement, openness to the 
Holy Spirit and the possibility of the FLAMES leaping higher 
than ever before. 

We hope congregations will use the FLAMES initiative in 
two ways. First, we hope the logo and the motto will promote the 
image of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. This bold logo 
was designed to convey a bright, colourful and dynamic image. 
Use the FLAMES logo as an advertising and promotional tool. 
Several congregations are already working on banners, pulpit 
falls and stained glass art. The artist has given the logo, without 
any copyright restrictions, for whatever creative use desired. 

Secondly, we call on all Presbyterians to use the FLAMES 
for a deeper purpose. Behind the bright and colourful 
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image lie the great priorities that form the foundation of our 
church. We hope congregations will carefully examine their 
ministries and programs to see if they reflect the priorities of 
the FLAMES. We hope congregations will join the whole 
church in emphasizing the chosen priority for each year of the 
FLAMES initiative. 

June 1999 - June 2000, for example, is the year of “Mis- 
sion.” Perhaps your congregation will use that year to initiate 
new mission projects that have been on hold. Perhaps there is 
some form of outreach badly needed in your community and 
our “Year of Mission” will give the extra impetus to move on 
it. June 2000 - June 2001 is the year of “Focus on Children, 
Teens and Young Adults.” The emphasis on this priority will 
give your congregation cause to revisit the question of children 
at Communion, or to reach out with new ministry to young 
adults. The order of the priorities over the next six years: 

June 1999 - June 2000 — Mission: National, International and 
Justice 

June 2000 - June 2001 — Focus on Children, Teens and 
Young Adults 

June 2001 - June 2002 — Laity Equipping 

June 2002 - June 2003 — Active Evangelism 

June 2003 - June 2004 — Spirituality 

June 2004 - June 2005 — Education for Laity and Clergy 


What better way to enter a new millennium 
than by turning again to the flames and 
calling on God to rekindle our fire 


Many agencies of our church have already re-examined 
their priorities and reorganized their work in response to the 
FLAMES priorities. At a national level, the initiative is helping 
our church to sharpen its focus as we enter the 21st century. 
And congregations and presbyteries are already assigning the 
FLAMES initiative to existing committees or creating new 
committees to promote it. 

No other major Canadian denomination has prepared for the 
millennium or planned to celebrate its work and focus its prior- 
ities as Presbyterians have. We have received requests from as 
far away as Rio de Janeiro where the Presbyterian Church in 
Brazil is seeking an outline of the FLAMES initiative upon 
which to structure its entry into the 21 century. 

The Long-Range Planning Committee and the Assembly 
Council are fulfilling a significant part of their mandate in pre- 
senting the FLAMES initiative. We have listened to the voice of 
the grassroots. We are claiming our prophetic role and acting as 
dreamers and visionaries within the church. The success of this 
initiative now lies with congregations and presbyteries. How 
will you promote the FLAMES? What exciting new ministries 
will your congregation undertake in response? Will God kindle 
our FLAMES to new heights in the 21st century? 9 


John Mark Lewis, minister of MacNab Street Church in Hamilton, 
Ontario, is convener of the General Assembly Council and convener 
of the National Long-Range Planning Committee. 
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TheHistory of the 
Black Church 
nCanada 


by Denise Gillard 


lack people have been a recorded part of the Canadian 
experience since at least 1604, testifying to a 400-year 
presence in Canada. They come from three main 
groups: those living in Canada for generations and immigrants 
from the Caribbean and Africa. 
The first known black person to arrive in Canada was 
Mathieu d’ Acosta. He was 


a member of the expedi- Jhhe church was 
tion team of Samuel de 


Champlain. The first black the earliest and 


resident of Canada was mugst important 
Oliver LeJeune, a six-year- 


old slave boy. He arrived institution for 


in Canada about 1628. black communities 
The Canadian black 


slavery experience was in Canada 
similar to, yet different 
from, that of the Caribbean and the American colonies. In all 
three regions, the elements of subjugation of one race by 
another, the exploitation of human labour and the maxi- 
mization of profits were present. Massive slave labour 
worked the sugar plantations of the Caribbean and the cot- 
ton plantations of the American colonies, the backbone of 
those economies. In Canada, however, slavery existed within 
a more diverse economy and on a smaller scale. At times, 
Canada brought African slaves from the American colonies 
and the Caribbean for special projects, such as the building of 
the city of Halifax. 

A paradoxical relationship existed between the church and 
slavery. For a long time, both coexisted comfortably. In the 
Roman Catholic colony of New France, for example, the 
church did not oppose or speak out against slavery. Religious 
communities (including the Jesuits, Dominicans and Francis- 
cans), the Ursulines in Louisiana (Diocese of Quebec), the 
Brothers of Charity at Louisburg and the Benevolent Mother 
Marie d’ Youville (who ran the Hospital-General) — all owned 
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slaves. Baptism, Communion and burial were regular min- 
istries afforded the slaves. 

In 1775, when the American colonies rebelled against 
British rule, many American colonists loyal to Britain moved 
to Canada. The British encouraged this move and gave permis- 
sion for these Loyalists to bring their slaves. After the war 
broke out, Britain offered freedom to any slave who joined 
British forces. More than 30,000 United Empire Loyalists 
entered the Maritimes. Among them were black and white 
Loyalists as well as black slaves owned by white Loyalists. 

Britain promised land, supplies and citizenship to all Loyal- 
ists. But many promises were broken, leaving both white and 
black Loyalists disappointed. In their book Victorious in 
Defeat: The Loyalists in Canada, Brown and Senior sum up the 
black Loyalists’ experience in Nova Scotia: “The majority got 
no land; the minority who did received smaller, poorer and less 
accessible lands than whites. By November 1786 when grants 
to whites had been completed in Shelburne, none of the Birch- 
town blacks had received farms. Two years later when the 
Birchtown grants were completed, only about a third of the set- 
tlers had been awarded farms.” 

On their arrival in Nova Scotia in 1783, black Loyalists who 
were predominantly Anglicans, Methodists and Baptists found 
themselves relegated to second-class status in the church. Most 
blacks believed baptism in the Anglican Church would make 
them “one and equal with whites.” John Breynton, the rector 
of St. Paul’s, Halifax, baptized hundreds of black people. 
Although they could attend services and receive Commu- 
nion, they were segregated from white parishioners. 
They were forced into galleries set apart for blacks, the 
poor and soldiers. By 1815, black worshippers were 
kept behind a partition. As the white membership in- 
creased, some black parishioners were advised to 
gather for worship in their homes. Nova Scotian blacks 
turned to their own lay preachers and teachers in the 
segregated communities to meet their spiritual needs. 

Britain established a colony in Sierra Leone as an 
answer to the impending abolition of the slave trade. 
This colony was created as a “catchment” for freed 
slaves. As blacks lost hope in Canada’s ability to secure 
safe and viable communities for them, some immigrated 
to Sierra Leone. The community lost outstanding 
preachers and community leaders. 

Upper Canada’s black story bears much resemblance 
to the story in New France and Nova Scotia. In 1791, 
William Wilberforce introduced a bill to stop the importa- 
tion of slaves to the British colonies. In that year, Colonel 
John Graves Simcoe became the first lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada. After becoming acquainted with the brutality 
of slavery still present in Upper Canada, he began working 
for its abolition. Within two years, Simcoe and the slave- 
holding Chief Justice Osgoode reached a compromise and 
passed “The Act to Prevent the Further Introduction of Slaves 
and to Limit the Terms of Enforced Servitude Within the 
Province.” This provided for the freedom of children of slaves 
after they reached the age of 25 and it prevented new settlers 
from bringing slaves into the province. 
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After the War of 1812, Upper Canada’s attorney general 
ruled that, by being residents of Canada, black people were 
deemed free. Fugitive slaves began trickling into Canada 
through the Underground Railway. The American Congress 
passed the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, making slave escape 
more dangerous and expensive. However, there was a dramatic 
increase in the black population of Upper Canada — about 
30,000 entered Canada between 1800 and 1860. 

Once the fugitive slaves reached freedom, they immediately 
assembled for worship. The church became an important institu- 
tion in the community, providing spiritual care, education and 
the social and economic organizations necessary for building 
new communities. Daniel G. Hill, in his book The Freedom 
Seekers, asserts: “The earliest and most important institutions in 
all black Upper Canadian communities were the churches.” 

Canadian Christian missionary organizations became in- 
volved in outreach ministries. They funded and encouraged the 
development of black congregations. While most of these 
organizations were Methodists and Baptists, Presbyterians and 


Briefly noted 


Honoured: Ken Grant, elder, St. Giles 
Church, Sarnia, Ont., with a 1999 
Ontario Volunteer Service Award for 
more than 30 years of service to visu- 
ally impaired people. 


Travelling: Rev. Terry and Susan 
Samuel to the Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa, Kenya, for three months. 


Returned: Stewart Gillan, after 12 
years in South Africa. Currently serv- 
ing as part-time minister at Gateway 
Community Church, Toronto, and en- 
gaged in research for International 
Ministries. 


Visitors: Mercy Ravikant, worker 
with the Community Health Program in 
Jobat, Mendha and Amkhut, India, 
April 23 to May 14. Mercy Chilapula, 
women’s desk of the Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian, Blantyre Synod, 
Malawi, May 5-14. 


On furlough: Pauline Brown, work- 
er with the Community Health Program 
of the Church of North India and Jobat 
Christian Hospital, February 15 to May 
14. Joe Reed, area missionary liaison 
for Central America and the Caribbean, 
April 12 until General Assembly. 
Denise Van Wissen, worker with 
Soynica in Ocotal, northern Nicaragua, 
April 29 until General Assembly. 


Congregational changes: St. An- 
drew’s, Avonmore, St. James- 
St. Andrew’s, Gravel Hill, and 
St. Luke’s-Knox, Finch, Ont., now a 
three-point charge. New congrega- 
tions: Kelowna Korean, Kelowna 
B.C., constituted January 13. Pilgrim 
Korean, Toronto, constituted April 15. 


Resigned: Mark Tremblay as minister 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Bermuda, to pursue further studies. 
Continues as stated supply for one year. 


Retired: Rev. John Cameron of 
Stratford, P.E.1., May 1. Rev. Des- 
mond Howard of Kinmount, Ont., April 
1. Rev. Harry Waite of Pickering, Ont., 
April 1. 


Deaths: Rev. Dillwyn T. Evans, 
Moderator of the 96th General Assem- 
bly, March 18. 
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Congregationalists also supported the 
work among fugitive blacks. William 
King organized one church initiative 
near Chatham, Ontario, in 1849. Man- 
aged by the Elgin Association, the 
Buxton Mission provided fugitive slaves 
with land, education and Christian nur- 
ture. The Presbyterian Church supported 
this mission and was responsible for 
strategic economic initiatives such as a 
brick factory and a sawmill. 

The relationship between blacks and 
whites in churches became uncomfort- 
able as the black population increased. 
In The African Canadian Church: A 
Stabilizer, Dorothy Shadd Shreve states: 
“Before 1840, individual blacks mingled 
with whites at church services. With the 
large influx of fugitive slaves in the 
1840s and 1850s, it was obvious that 
white tolerance of social intercourse with 
their coloured neighbours, even in the 
presence of God, was strained to the 
limit.” This situation led to the formation 
of black churches in Upper Canada. The 
first of these was Salem Chapel in 
St. Catharines in 1820. About the late 
1830s, Jesse Coleman, a fugitive slave 
from Baltimore, founded the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

In addition to the blacks who entered 
Canada as slaves, fugitives from the 


Underground Railway, Loyalists and 
other free blacks from the Americas, 
some came from Africa and the 
Caribbean. Those who were affiliated 
with the church in their home countries 
entered Canada seeking a “home church” 
away from home within their traditional 
denominations. This created new dynam- 
ics within the receiving church. In some 
cases, blacks were told to seek their own 
worshipping communities elsewhere. In 
other cases, the receiving community 
welcomed the blacks but was unable to 
embrace the Christian heritage they 
brought. Many blacks left these congre- 
gations in search of communities to meet 
their spiritual needs. Some decided to re- 
main but attended other church com- 
munities in the evenings or afternoons to 
fill the void. However, many opted to re- 
main, hoping that, with education, fer- 
vent prayer and a commitment to hard 
work, changes would come. [3 


Denise Gillard is pastor of Ferndale Baptist 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., and Living Hope 
Community Church Mission, Toronto. While 
studying at McMaster University, her con- 
cern about the absence of the black experi- 
ence in both church history and the secular 
history of Canada led her to research and 
present a paper on the black church in 
Canada, from which this article is adapted. 


Since Promise Keepers, Phil made an effort 
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you prayed for the church’s work with partners in 
countries around the world, or maybe for a project 
in your congregation, or church growth in Canada, 
or work with homeless people or Christian camping 
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Canada to use that money to support the work in which 
you believe — around the world, in Canada or right at 
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by Elaine Nagy 


t. Andrew’s-Newton in Surrey, 

British Columbia, is a congrega- 

tion that is making a difference in 

its community through a program 

called “Connections.” Connec- 
tions is a ministry that assists women 
who have been abused by their partners. 
St. Andrew’s launched it early in 1997 
after an extensive period of discernment 
and educational workshops for members 
of the congregation. 

“Wendy” talks eagerly about the dif- 
ference Connections has made in her life. 
When she first participated in the pro- 
gram, she wasn’t sure she was entitled to 
be there. “Society recognizes the phys- 
ical abuse but not the mental,” she says. 
“The hiding I’ve been doing for 17 years 
has sometimes made me feel I’m out of 


my mind.” Frustrated, she 
searched hard for some- 
thing that would help her 
and her family. 

Part of Wendy’s search 
included requesting assis- 
tance from her pastor. His 
well-meaning response was typical of the 
help the church usually offers. The pas- 
tor met with both the husband and wife, 
trying to be a mediator. But Wendy 
could not speak freely in front of her 
husband. All the talking was fine, but it 
did not accomplish much. 

Wendy found out about Connections 
through a counsellor at a secular commu- 
nity agency. During the 10-week pro- 
gram, she learned about the many 
different kinds of abuse people inflict as 


The Connections Oversight Committee: (left to right) Karen McAndless-Davis, Eleanor Eddy, 


Kit Pomery (chair), Jim Hayman, Hughina James, Connie Crump. 
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Helping the 
disconnected 


to reconnect 


n the Real World 


they try to maintain 
power and control over 
another person. She 
learned that physical 
abuse is not the only 
kind of abuse that in- 
flicts hurt and damages 
relationships. She learned to recognize 
occurrences of financial, intellectual, so- 
cial, emotional, spiritual and other kinds 
of abuse as well. The initial program and 
the 10-week follow-up program helped 
her gain a broader perspective of what 
had been happening to her. “I’m not 
searching any more,” Wendy says. “I’ve 
found something that really helps.” 

Wendy is not alone in her experience. 
Research shows one in eight women in 
our society lives in an abusive relation- 
ship. It is not surprising, then, that when 
St. Andrew’s-Newton was ready to do 
something for the community, and do it 
well, this was an area of ministry they 
thought they might be able to offer that 
could allow for real change in people’s 
lives. In the first year, 50 women received 
direct help through Connections. It is ex- 
pected the program will continue to assist 
as many abused women each year. 

Karen McAndless-Davis, director of 
the Connections program, is also min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s-Newton. She pro- 
vides individual counselling and makes 
referrals for women when they first en- 
quire about the program. She also co- 
facilitates the support groups with a 
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certified counsellor from the community. 
The program has been so popular since it 
was launched in April 1997, many 
women have had to remain on the wait- 
ing list for months. It is the only program 
in Surrey that offers a “closed” group 
rather than a “drop-in” group, so the par- 
ticipants get to know each other well. 
Many of the participants describe loneli- 
ness and isolation as being a particularly 
painful part of their experience. They are 
especially helped by the new friendships 
they form in the support group and 
through the follow-up buddy system. 

St. Andrew’ s-Newton has been enthu- 
siastic about the program from the begin- 
ning. There was a tradition in the congre- 
gation of providing support to a local 
women’s shelter. Some members of the 
congregation were also keenly aware of 
the impact of abuse from having a sister 
or daughter who had been abused. The 
congregation has supported Connections 
by attending workshops about the pro- 
gram, providing baby-sitting and emer- 
gency kits, offering practical support 


and, in some cases, befriending gradu- 
ates of the program. The congregation 
also provided a steering committee that 
worked hard to find financial resources 
from within the congregation, from 
benefactors in the community and from 
the Experimental Fund of the national 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Connections program has been 
rewarding not only for the participants 
but also for the leaders and the congrega- 
tion. One important feature of the pro- 
gram is the way the leaders create an 
environment of complete acceptance of 
each person and her experiences. 
Women are given an opportunity to un- 
derstand the differences between healthy 
relationships and abusive ones, and to 
recognize how, with an abusive relation- 
ship, behaviour is either controlling or a 
response to the control. 

“Jennifer” talks about how relieved 
she felt by receiving acceptance rather 
than judgment from the group. “They 
help you make your own choices,” she 
says. “You don’t have to tell your story 


if you don’t want to.” Jennifer also found 
it helpful to compare her experiences 
with others and to notice that not every- 
one in the group had left their abusive 
partners. Being able to pay for this group 
counselling on a sliding scale meant a lot 
to her, too, especially when her income 
was unstable. “Once I got into it,” she 
says, “ I was so grateful.” 

Karen McAndless-Davis finds it re- 
warding to interact regularly with police, 
community agencies and individuals 
needing help in a way that would never 
have been possible before the congrega- 
tion extended its ministry into the com- 
munity. She speaks with passion about 
how frequently the designated “helpers” 
of our society, such as police, health care 
workers and religious leaders, end up do- 
ing the opposite. She explains that when 
we are silent in the face of abuse or when 
we suggest the physical or emotional 
scars of abuse are the victim’s own fault, 
we support the abuser and compound 
the problem. 

Karen’s reward comes from the 


Connections clients Jodee Lake (left) and Regina Ogmundson 
share their stories. 


women themselves and from being able 
to raise awareness in the community 
about the needs of abused women. “The 
women are wonderful,” she says. “ I just 
love them.” Karen describes the women 
who come to Connections as generous 
and courageous. “The movement they 
make by the end of 10 weeks is remark- 
able,” she says. “They blossom.” 

St. Andrew’s is careful to offer the 
program as a service to the community 
and avoids using it to change people’s 
beliefs or level of commitment to the 
church. None the less, many of the par- 
ticipants are grateful to the congregation 
for their support and have found the pro- 
gram life-giving. It is rewarding to see 
women having such a positive experi- 
ence in the church. 

Helen Pigott, an elder who served on 
the steering committee that set up Con- 
nections, is delighted that, by offering 
such programs, ordinary people in con- 
gregations can be the face of God for 
someone. Helen knows that an underly- 
ing theme in the program is that people 


who are being abused do not want the re- 
lationship to end; they want the abuse to 
end. “When you come right down to it, 
there is nothing more important in life 
than relationships,” she says. “Part of the 
reward for members of the congregation 
is that, while there are other programs 
around to help abused women, this one 
has the face of God stamped on it.” 

People in St. Andrew’s-Newton are 
enthusiastic about Connections. Many 
have become more interested in making 
commitments to the congregation in a 
variety of other areas. They are also 
proud of Karen. 

Based on feedback from former 
clients of Connections, Karen identifies 
four important criteria for being a good 
support person to abused women, ex- 
pressed by the women as: 1) I am be- 
lieved 100 per cent of the time, 2) 
Concern for my emotional and physical 
well-being comes before concern for my 
partner or the relationship, 3) Confiden- 
tiality is maintained, 4) My strengths are 
emphasized and I feel affirmed. 
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While participants in the Connections 
program often have to face the sad real- 
ity their partner is not changing, joy is 
found in seeing the changes women can 
bring in their own lives. Karen sums up 
one of the things that keeps her going: “It 
is neat to see how women have learned 
to live without fear.” 9 


Elaine Nagy is chaplain to St. Andrew’s Hall 
and is responsible for Presbyterian formation 
at the Vancouver School of Theology. 
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Telmor G. Sartison, Bishop of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Canada (ELCIC), was born on a 
farm in Neidpath, Saskatchewan. 
Until age 12, he lived in Tilley, Al- 
berta, where his father owned and 
operated a bulk oil and trucking 
business. He was confirmed in 
1950. When he was 14, the family 
moved to Medicine Hat where he 
ee completed high school and studied 
piano. In 1955, the family moved to Edmonton where he 
sold real estate and attended Bible school in Camrose. 
Sartison graduated with a BA from the University of Al- 
berta in 1964, then studied at Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Saskatoon. He served as a pastor in Saskatchewan 
and in Calgary. In 1982, he became executive director of 
the Division of Canadian Mission in the ELCIC. In 1985, 
he was elected first bishop of the Saskatchewan Synod of 
the ELCIC. At the July 1993 convention in Vancouver, he 
was elected Bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Canada. 
Telmor and Adelene (Moe) Sartison were married in 
1959. They have three children and five grandchildren. 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 
Attending Sunday school in the little United church in 
small town Tilley, Alberta. My teacher in Sunday school 
was also my classroom teacher in grades 5 and 6 


What is your favourite hymn? 

From the older hymns: “O Love That Will Not Let Me Go” 
and “The Church’s One Foundation Is Jesus Christ the 
Lord.” From the newer: Johnny Ylvisakers baptismal hymn 
“I Was There to Hear Your Borning Cry” 


What musical piece has most inspired you? 
Handel’s Messiah 


What is your favourite biblical book, and why? 
There are two: Romans, I appreciate Paul’s poetic and hu- 
man wrestling with sin and grace; and the Psalms, those 
very human expressions of the human experiences of faith 
and fear, joy and anger — the whole cross-section 


What book (other than the Bible) has most 
influenced you? 

One such book is Hammer of God (by retired bishop Bo 
Giertz), a novel about three generations of Scandinavian 
families and individuals, and their relationship to the 
church 
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Faces of Faith 


Where do you find inspiration to sustain 

your faith? 

In several experiences: prayer, reading, worship with the 
community called congregation 


Who has played a major role in your faith journey? 
Gordon Hope, my pastor during high school years; Bob 
Pearson, dean at the Bible school in Camrose where I 
attended; President Hordern and the faculty of the 
seminary. But in a day-to-day basis, it has been Adelene, 
my wife, and my family — parental and immediate 


If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a 
dinner party, whom would you invite? 

John F. Kennedy, because he was president when I was a uni- 
versity student. I was moved by his handling of crises, and the 
discovery in later years of his foibles and personal difficulties 


What is your biggest regret? 

I have no overriding regrets. There were missed yeses and 
noes, but nothing I could say as biggest. At the moment, it 
would be, for example, that I did not take the vacation 
offered last year 


What is your greatest joy in life? 

My family — my own and my children’s families. I have 
enjoyed receiving them and watching them grow and de- 
velop. I am comfortable on the floor with my family 


What was your most embarrassing moment 

in church? 

When I discovered my zipper was open in an adult class. 
My son told me 


What do you find most irritating about the church? 
Most irritating are the “holy wars” that develop around pas- 
tors and congregations, sometimes from their histories. 
These wars segregate congregations and create unwelcom- 
ing communities 


What one change in the church would make it 
substantially better? 

I think the church could grow substantially in relationships 
between congregations and in a congregational relationship 
to its mission by living out the word “hospitality.” I believe 
God has demonstrated hospitality toward us in Christ 


If you could live a second time, who would you 
like to be? 
Possibly a general practitioner 


Write your own epitaph. 
He nurtured community and gave away tasks to people 
who could do them 
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Doctor General Certificate 
L of Assembly in 
Ministry Certificates Christian 
Studies 
Peter Geza Mezo, 
B.Sc. 
Young Key Min, Cheryl Gertrude Julia Jean Carruthers 
BA, B.Th., M.Div. MacFadyen, Morden, 


Dip.C.Ed. (Ewart), BA Dip.C.Ed. (Ewart), BA 
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Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: later this summer 
First, First, St. Giles, Saint-Luc, 
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Vancouver School 
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The graduate’s moment of grace 


Well, now you’ ve gone and done it, she mutters to herself 

As she hangs her framed M.Div., and puts her books up on the shelf. 
You could have been a lawyer, a doctor or a nurse 

But instead you followed dad — no doubt, a family curse. 


Master You must have lost your marbles, your brain must be at large 
of as How else can you explain that you took a three-point charge? 
Divinity aati Ars ANEY Then, she glances out the window at the gravestones in the yard 
B.Ed., M.Sc. Thinks of those that came before her, ran their race, however hard. 
Home congregation: A warm feeling overwhelms her and a smile cracks her face 
en BC. Thank you, God, she whispers, I think I’ve found my place. 


— T.M.D. 
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50 YEARS: 


The Practice of Human Rights 


by Ray Hodgson 


asic human rights — most of us take them for granted. 
We do not even think about human rights until we hear | 
of cases where they have been violated. 

Can someone be brought to trial for violating human rights? 
The British judiciary is struggling with this question regarding 
General Augusto Pinochet of Chile. Are states accountable to 
the international community for 
The importance their conduct regarding the rights of 

minorities? The Albanian popula- 

of The Universal tion of Kosovo cried out for help. 
° Ten years ago, a lone man cap- 
Declaration of tured the imagination of millions. 
Human Rights He stood in front of a line of tanks 


in Tiananmen Square to protest the 
for the Church violation of basic human rights in 


China. People around the world 
were reminded that human rights are considered to be uni- 
versal. However, this was not always the case. On December 
10, 1948, the General Assembly of the United Nations ratified 
and proclaimed The Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It 
lists numerous rights — civil, political, economic, social and 
cultural — to which people everywhere are entitled. 

One of the drafters of the Declaration was a Canadian, John 
Humphrey. A professor of law at McGill University, he was 
asked to set up the Division for Human Rights in the UN Sec- 
retariat. He remained in charge of this division for 20 years. He 
once said, “The struggle for human rights has always been and 
always will be a struggle against authority.” The Declaration is 
also important to Canadians because many of its principles are 
included in the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
Canada is one of a few states that allows its citizens to com- 
plain to the United Nations. 

There are 30 articles in the Declaration that outline people’s 
universal rights, including: 
¢ the right to life, liberty and security of person 
e the right to education 
¢ freedom from torture or cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 

ment or punishment 
¢ freedom of thought, conscience and religion. 

Because the Declaration is not part of legally binding inter- 
national law, there are no signatories. But the Declaration is an © 
important instrument of moral and diplomatic pressure on 
states that violate its principles. While states are permitted to 
regulate human rights, they are prohibited from violating them. 


ee 
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The United Nations has put mechanisms into place to deal 
with violations. Through education it seeks to increase aware- 
ness of ways the UN can help individuals claim their rights. 
Special representatives examine and report on conditions in in- 
dividual countries. They investigate specific complaints 
brought to the UN by ethnic, political and religious groups. 

In 1993, an international conference in Vienna affirmed the 
rights of women, children and indigenous people as integral 
components of human rights. The right to development as a ba- 
sic human right was reaffirmed. Also, at the behest of Canada 
among others, the post of UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights was established in 1994. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is important to 
Christians. One of the characteristics of Reformed faith is a 
commitment to witness in the public arena. Living Faith states: 
“God’s justice is seen when we deal fairly with each other and 
strive to change customs and practices that oppress and enslave 
others. Justice involves protecting the rights of others. It 
protests against everything that destroys human dignity” 
(8.4.2,3). 

Blending faith and a concern for human rights, Jack 
McIntosh, one of our missionaries, supported the struggle of 
Koreans in Japan being treated as second-class people. They 
were subjected to fingerprinting, unable to become citizens and 
prevented from participating fully in Japanese society. McIntosh 
said no to fingerprinting and fought the case in court, finally 
wearing down the Japanese government. To practise human 
rights sometimes means acting like the widow in Luke 18:1-5. 

Human rights are more than principles. They are practices 
as well. “For Christians to be involved in the struggle, what is 
at stake is the very authority of our faith. Because we have 
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faith, we struggle for human rights and, through our struggle, 
we witness to our faith” (José Miguez Bonino, a past president 
of the World Council of Churches). Joe Reed, one of our mis- 
sionaries in Central America, said no to violence and repres- 
sion and yes to the poorest of the poor. Standing with others as 
they seek basic human rights is being light in a darkened world. 

Recently, the Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington sent letters 
to Sudanese officials regarding the detention and trial of priests 
in Sudan. The letters specifically mentioned the Republic of 
Sudan had ratified the Declaration and alluded to several of its 
articles. The Declaration enabled the presbytery to put forward 
its concerns in a manner understood by governments and the 
international community. 

Presbyterians support groups seeking to improve human 
rights in all parts of the globe. But we don’t do this simply as 
individuals or as part of a civil political process. We come to 
human rights convinced that all are children of God. “Because 
human beings as individuals, in community, and in humanity 
are meant to reflect the image of God, all human rights are 
bound up with and related to one another” (Jurgen Moltmann). 
Churches approach questions of human rights from the point of 
view of the victims. Through ecumenical coalitions, Canadian 
churches bring this point of view to the attention of the govern- 
ments that gather once a year at the United Nations to review 
the human rights situation around the world. 

Many states today question the universality of all human 
rights contained in the Declaration. Some states believe trade 
that will benefit the state’s economy allows individual human 
rights to be set aside. Some states believe individual human 
rights can be set aside for cultural or religious reasons. Still 
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through Canada Ministries. 
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others have such a high regard for individual human rights that 
the rights of groups to self-determination tend to be limited. 
Even Canada’s contemporary response to the Declaration is 
cloudy. 

As we move with hope into the next millennium, indi- 
viduals and groups can promote basic human rights. The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada already supports several ecumenical 
coalitions. Become more familiar with their work and resource 
materials. The International Affairs Committee reports annual- 
ly to Assembly. Gather a small group to study the reports and 
communicate your concerns and actions to the committee. 
There are other groups, such as Amnesty International and 
refugee placement groups, that conduct campaigns to help indi- 
viduals and families. 

One of the most important things anyone can do is to exer- 
cise the right to ask questions. As you shop, ask questions about 
where the goods were produced, whether labour conditions are 
healthy, were fair prices paid to producers, is exploitive child 
labour used. It’s harder to get used to asking questions than it is 
to find answers. As you listen to or read the news, ask questions 
about whether people are treated fairly, in Canada and beyond. 

The next 50 years will be complex and exciting. As Chris- 
tians, we are commanded to love our neighbours for the long 
haul. (3 


Raymond Hodgson, a minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, is a church consultant living in Guelph, Ontario. 
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The Origin, History and Practice 
of the Ecclesiastical Art 
of Heel-Popping 


by Roland Hunter 


Heel-popping: the raising and lowering of the heels while delivering a sermon 


(illustrated below) 


ator of heel-popping was Bishop 

Boris of Bulgaria, a noted cleric in the 
middle of the 18th century. He was a 
dwarf. Had he not been, heel-popping 
would likely not have risen either. 

As head of a college for missionaries, 
Bishop Boris addressed students regular- 
ly and often. His height (or, rather, lack 
of it) was such that, when preaching, the 
top of his head was level with the rim of 
the pulpit. To maintain eye contact with 
his congregation, he had to raise and 
lower himself frequently on tiptoe. This 
oscillating movement soon earned him 
the nickname Bouncing Bishop Boris. 

Whatever he did, his students wanted 
to do for he was greatly admired. As a 
result, the graduating missionary stu- 
dents heel-popped in areas throughout 
the world to which they were posted. At 
that time, this included Spuzzum, British 
Columbia. 

Schollberg, a nearby town, was 
named after Dr. Scholl who, for obvious 
economic reasons, decided to establish a 
factory in the vicinity of the campus. 
One graduate student, Stephan Igor 


| t has been established that the origin- 
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Slobovsky, heel-popped to extremes. He 
developed fallen arches to the extent that 
they fell so far as to disappear complete- 
ly. He became the worst known case of 
flat feet since the Middle Ages and spent 
the rest of his life answering to the name 
of Shuffling Steve. 

So much for the origin. Here are some 
other interesting facts. The late Adolf 
Hitler was one of the most notable heel- 
poppers. He became known as Heel 
Hitler. This was later changed to “Heil 
Hitler” and used as the Nazi Party slo- 
gan. In a lighter vein, the Broadway mu- 
sical play Hell’s a Poppin’ of the late 
’30s was originally titled Heel’s a Pop- 
pin’. It had an appropriate dance as its 
main choreographic theme. 

The habit of heel-popping is difficult 
to break, so here are three suggestions as 
to how this can be done. A bell attached 
to the back of the collar will remind the 
wearer each time there is a pop. A low 
roof fitted above the pulpit and faced 
with sandpaper or chicken wire provides 
physical pain (especially if the head is 
bald) and encouragement to keep the 
heels flat on the floor all the time. 


Probably, the most effective remedy is 
for a pair of shoes to be nailed to the floor 
of the pulpit. The preacher would step into 
them upon arrival for the sermon. Heel- 
popping is, then, impossible. All that is 
needed when the sermon is ended is for 
the preacher to step into the shoes worn 
earlier. There is a problem, however. In 
the darkness of the pulpit, so much time 
may be lost in locating the original shoes, 
the preacher may be forced to leave the 
pulpit shoeless and to give the benediction 
standing in his socks. 

There is an important guideline for 
lay readers who become addicted to the 
art of heel-popping. The height of each 
pop should be rigidly controlled: about 
one inch to 1 1/2 inches is recommend- 
ed. Over-enthusiasm in, say, a pop of 
four inches can be disastrous. The reader 
may lose his balance, pitch forward and 
end up spread-eagled over the lectern. & 


Roland Hunter is a businessman in West 
Vancouver and the inventor of the Single 
Octave Toilet Plunger. He has been a 
professional actor in radio, television and 
film for many years, mainly with the CBC and 
on stage. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Removing the Barriers to 
Mutual Consultation 


I have read periodically about 
church procedures, including the 
Barrier Act. What is it? How does 
it work? 


The so-called Barrier Act is the legislative 
tool by which The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada makes changes to its doctrine or 
to the Book of Forms, the agreed-upon 
rules by which the church governs itself. 
Any such changes need to go through a 
carefully designed process of mutual con- 
sultation involving all the presbyteries. 
This process is called the Barrier Act, an 
act originally passed in 1697 by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
and incorporated in the constitution of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada by 
the Basis of Union of 1875. 

How does it work? 

Let me use a somewhat outrageous 
example. Many people within our church 
know very little, if anything at all, about 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. In- 
deed, perhaps even some of our clergy 
are not well-acquainted with it and some 
who are do not particularly care for its 
17th-century theology. Yet, that Confes- 
sion remains part of the “subordinate 
standards” of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada — standards subordinate, or sec- 
ondary, to the witness of Scripture. It 
forms an integral part of the “Basis of 
Union” which created this denomination 
in 1875. (You will find that document in 
Chapter X, page 71 of the Book of 
Forms.) All office-bearers in the church 
are required to answer the question, “Do 
you accept the subordinate standards of 
this Church, promising to uphold its doc- 
trine under the continual illumination 
and correction of the Holy Spirit speak- 
ing in the Scriptures?” 

Let us now suppose that, upon one or 
more overtures (requests) from presby- 
teries to General Assembly, a movement 
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to remove the Westminster Confession 
as one of the subordinate standards of the 
church has taken hold, with many people 
thinking it an idea whose time has come. 
So, one would think that the Assembly to 
which this request is addressed, being the 
highest court of the church, could, after 
due deliberation and by majority vote, 
decide to drop the Confession as a subor- 
dinate standard. Thus the “Basis of 
Union” is changed, as is the theological 
and legal constitution of the church. 
Well, not so fast. Would that be fair? 
Would such an action reflect the genius 


On matters of adding to, 
deleting, or amending any part 
of the polity or doctrine of 
the church, there must be the 
fullest possible consultation 
with all those affected 


of this church, which is that we act to- 
gether after due consultation? Obviously 
not. Such an action by Assembly would 
be autocratic and ignore the voice of all 
the sessions and presbyteries. 

Hence, the Barrier Act. It is a legisla- 
tive device that says, before the funda- 
mental constitution or doctrine of the 
church is changed, presbyteries need to 
state clearly whether they approve or dis- 
approve of such an act. And, so, the de- 
cision of one Assembly to dispose of the 
Westminster Confession as a subordinate 
standard of the church must be “remit- 
ted” for approval or disapproval to all the 
presbyteries for a final decision by the 
subsequent General Assembly. 

Note, however, that when such legis- 
lation (called a remit) comes before the 
presbytery, it cannot make any amend- 
ments (changes) to the proposed legisla- 
tion. All the presbytery can answer is 
“Yes, we agree” or “No, we disagree.” 


Tony Plomp 


Some of you will say: “But is that 
fair? On a weighty matter, such as delet- 
ing the Westminster Confession of Faith 
from the constitution of the church, 
should there not be possibilities for 
amendments and should not time be 
given for at least the sessions to be con- 
sulted also?” 

If you asked that question, then you 
have “caught” what, in my view, the 
Barrier Act is all about, both in its spirit 
and its substance. I am profoundly con- 
vinced — and I thank God I am not 
alone — that, on matters of adding to, 
deleting, or amending any part of the 
polity or doctrine of the church, there 
must be the fullest possible consultation 
with all those affected. In our system of 
church government, this means, at the 
very least, sessions and presbyteries 
should be given opportunity to study and 
reflect on these matters and to be part- 
ners in the drafting of the legislation. 
They should not be confronted with hav- 
ing to say “yes” or “no” to any proposed 
legislation without first having had the 
opportunity to reflect thoughtfully and 
prayerfully on its consequences and ram- 
ifications and, possibly, to amend it. Of 
course, such a process takes time; but, on 
weighty matters, it is time well worth the 
taking. Poorly drafted legislation or the 
circumventing of the process, however 
well-intentioned, has a tendency to come 
back to haunt us all in future years. 

Although it is my opinion that, in re- 
cent years, the General Assembly has, on 
occasion, ignored the spirit if not the let- 
ter of the Barrier Act, we mostly hold to 
that spirit of mutual consultation which 
is one of the strengths of the polity of our 
denomination. [9 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to: 
e-mail TONY_PLOMP @bc.sympatico.ca or 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 4S3. 
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GENERATION 


A Questioning Voice 


t General Assembly a few years 
A ago, the Knox College represen- 

tative was a Tutsi from Rwanda 
who had immigrated to Canada. He 
spoke about the massacres and ethnic 
cleansing in Rwanda. The church and 
international community stood back as 
most of his family and friends were 
killed. “Where was the church?” he 
asked. “Why did it stay silent?” 

The church couldn’t do much after 
the fact. And I’m not sure The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada could have had 
much impact even while the killings 
were going on. But many of us at As- 
sembly were left feeling that we could 
have tried to do more. 

Ethnic cleansing, wholesale massacres, 
forced migration — terrible stuff. As I 
write, the situation in Kosovo is getting 
worse, and more complicated. The inter- 
national community hasn’t stood by; but 
I’m not sure it has helped much either. 

I’m struggling with believing what I’m 
told. The newspapers show awful pictures 
of fields of refugees and list appalling sta- 
tistics about people killed, people missing, 
people driven from their homes. The 
words “ethnic cleansing” and “extreme 
racism” are used, and links to the Holo- 
caust are made. The world should do any- 
thing it can to stop such evil. 

At the same time, I am hesitant. I 
know only what the newspapers and tele- 
vision tell me — and they usually don’t 
tell me Milosevic’s side of the story. 
Only on the back pages of some editorial 
sections are dissenting voices raised — 
and these usually question the methods 
or strategies used by NATO forces rather 
than the conflict itself. I do not trust the 
simplicity of the images and arguments I 
am given; complexity seems to be a bad 
word to mainstream editors. 

You have to go to the Internet or to 
the far left radical press to find any ser- 
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ious questioning of the Kosovo conflict. 
These media raise questions the main- 
stream media usually avoid. Why, for 
example, is Kosovo such a big deal when 
Rwanda and Indonesia barely made page 
6? Why has NATO not interfered in 
other ethnic disputes and oppressions 
until now? What inter- 


Kathy Cawsey 


of foreign affairs, for example, leaders of 
seven member churches of the Canadian 
Council of Churches (including the Pres- 
byterian Church) appealed to the Can- 
adian government to “press for an 
immediate, unilateral moratorium on the 
NATO bombing campaign.” We can — 

for ourselves and pub- 


ests are at stake for the Tg my licly — refuse to accept 
United States in this con- simple answers or simple 
flict? Why are we using knowledge, explanations. We can 
air strikes that didn’t yo totalitarian keep reasserting and ex- 


work in the Second 
World War, Vietnam or 
the Gulf and, probably, 
will not work now? 
Whose interests are 
served by intensifying 
the conflict and polariz- 
ing opinions (which air 
strikes likely do)? 

To my knowledge, no totalitarian or 
oppressive regime has ever been toppled 
by air strikes from an outside force. The 
major revolutions against oppressive 
governments in the 20th century have 
been carried out using peaceful methods: 
Gandhi in India, the fall of the Berlin 
Wall and the peaceful revolutions of 
Eastern Europe at the beginning of this 
decade, South Africa and Martin Luther 
King Jr. in the United States. 

The church probably could not have 
stopped the horrors in Rwanda. It cannot 
do much more than send aid to the vic- 
tims of the conflict in Kosovo. We can 
send money to Presbyterian World Ser- 
vice and Development and we can send 
international observers to help the United 
Nations. I doubt we can stop the conflict. 

But I think The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, with other churches, has a 
major role to play on a global level as a 
questioning voice for the rest of the 
world. In a meeting with Prime Minister 
Chrétien and Lloyd Axworthy, minister 


or oppressive 
regime has ever 
been toppled by 
air strikes from 
an outside force 


ploring the complexity 
of the issues involved. 
Moreover, we can insist 
on noticing conflicts and 
oppressions that are not 
popular, do not make 
headline news, do not in- 
volve the interests of 
Canada or the United 
States and, hence, are ignored. We can 
also promote peaceful methods of con- 
flict resolution. Bombing a country to 
rubble rarely solves anything; it may 
create a situation worse than the one that 
began. 

I wonder what Prime Minister 
Chrétien would do if every Presbyterian 
youth group, or every Christian youth 
group, in Canada sent a letter asking him 
to consider other methods of solving the 
problem in Kosovo? Think what Presby- 
terian World Service and Development 
could do if it were supported not only by 
money but by working in conjunction 
with Justice Ministies fully supported by 
letters, petitions and signatures from 
every person and every congregation in 
the Presbyterian Church. fa 


Kathy Cawsey, a member of Knox Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., is studying at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Write to Kathy at: Middle Common 
Room, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, England 
OX2 6QA; by e-mail at: kathleen.cawsey @ 
Imh.ox.ac.uk. 
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PCC News 


For whom the Bell toils: John Bell to receive E. H. Johnson Award 


ohn L. Bell, a minister of the Church 

of Scotland, is the 1999 recipient of 
the E. H. Johnson Award for “achieve- 
ment on the cutting edge of mission.” He 
will receive the award on behalf of the 
Iona Community at the 125th General 
Assembly taking place this month in 
Kitchener, Ontario. 

John Bell embodies and represents the 
achievements of the Iona Community in 
its maturity. Ordained in 1978 as regional 
youth adviser for the Church of Scotland, 
he transferred in 1984 to the Iona Com- 
munity where he served as youth co- 
ordinator and initiated a program of voca- 
tional training for young people commit- 
ted to working in the inner city. One 
outcome of this work was the formation 
of the Wildgoose Worship Group, an as- 
sociation of 18 people who develop 


Rev. John L. Bell, 
recipient of 

the 1999 

E. H. Johnson 
Award. 


strategies and 
materials for 
public worship. 
With his col- 
leagues, Bell 
has produced 10 
collections of 
original hymns 
and songs, two 
collections of 
songs from the world Church, and several 
collections of prayers and worship mater- 
ial, much of it developed through engage- 
ment with those on the periphery of the 
church. Through his leadership of Wild- 
goose Publications, the Iona Community 
has developed worship and liturgical 
resources on the cutting edge of urban 
mission. 

Bell has definite affinities with some 
of his remote monastic predecessors at 
Iona. Described by a Glasgow acquaint- 
ance as “one who travels through the 
world lightly,” Bell is unmarried and 
does not possess a camera, cell phone, 
colour television, computer or driver’s li- 
cence. He devotes much of his time to 
travelling the world and leading work- 
shops on church liturgy and music. 

A prolific composer, Bell has con- 


Refugees from Kosovo: a call for sponsors 
Case of The Presbyterian Church in Canada are called upon to offer 
sponsorships to refugees from Kosovo. These are joint assistance sponsor- 
ships in which the federal government provides financial assistance and the spon- 
soring group provides the necessary settlement assistance and orientation. The 
tasks would include finding suitable permanent accommodation, orienting and reg- 
istering refugees for basic services, identifying appropriate counselling if needed, 
and befriending. Groups must be willing to offer up to 24 months of logistical sup- 
port. For more information or if your congregation is interested in sponsoring a 
refugee family from Kosovo, please call Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 


ment at 1-800-619-7301, ext. 244. 


OL 


tributed a dozen hymns to the 1997 Book 
of Praise, among them the ringing call to 
mission “Will You Come and Follow 
Me?” The suggested music for the hymn, 
Kelvingrove, is also the name of a beauti- 
ful park in central Glasgow. The placing 
of the mission of the church and Chris- 
tians in the heart of the city is surely no 
accident. (Compiled from an article by 
Duncan Jeffrey) 


As we forgive our debtors 

t the final tally on May 6, 7,230 

Presbyterians had added their 
signatures to Jubilee petitions calling 
for the forgiveness of debts held by 
Third World countries. The signatures 
came from congregations, WMS 
groups, youth groups, presbytery 
committees and individuals. One hun- 
dred and eighty-eight congregations 
(more than 10 per cent of congre-- 
gations in the PCC) participated in the 
project. 

The 7,230 names were part of 
615,000 collected from across Canada. 
The petitions were presented to the 
federal government on May 11; from 
there, they are to be sent to Germany 
for the presentation of petitions from 
around the world to the Group of Eight 
meeting on June 19. _ 

The Jubilee campaign has already - 
had a significant effect. Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States 
and Canada have all made announce- 
ments on revised policies for dealing 
with highly indebted countries. The 
Canadian position has received a pos- 
itive analysis from the Canadian 
Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative (CEJI). 
The CEJI analysis is available from — 
Andrew Kerr of the Celebrate! Com- 
mittee, Justice Ministries and on the 
Jubilee Web site www.web.net/~ 
jubilee. 

Preparations are under way for 
Year 2 of the campaign under the 
theme “Redistribution of Wealth.” 
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NEWS 


Record receives four CCP awards 


he Presbyterian Record was the win- 

ner of four 1998 Canadian Church 
Press (CCP) awards, garnering one first 
prize and three honourable mentions. 
The awards were presented at the CCP 
annual convention, held at Crieff Hills 
Community, Puslinch, Ontario, April 8- 
10, 1999. 

Proving, yet again, to the rest of the 


world that Presbyterians do have a sense . 


of humour, the Record received first 
prize for Original Written Humour for 
the May 1998 epistle of Peter Plymley II 
detailing the unique atmosphere of 
church basements. “There are no false 
steps here,” the judges wrote about the 
column. “It is the unerring observation 
(and celebration) of detail that makes the 
article so much fun to read.” 

“Another Fish Story” by Joan Bond 
(October 1998) received an honourable 


mention in Poetry for its “imaginative 
retelling of the Jonah story, carefully 
crafted in earthy, specific images.” 

Sabrina Caldwell’s article “Who’s 
There?” (April 1998) received an hon- 
ourable mention in Narrative Fiction/ 
Non-Fiction, and was praised for the way 
it captures “extremely well” the “day-to- 
day minutiae of raising children.” 

“The Scattered Frost” by Tom Dickey 
(March 1998) was awarded an hon- 
ourable mention for Treatment of a 
News Event. “This entry has many fine 
qualities [and] stylish writing touches,” 
commented the judges. 

Even in defeat, Record contributors re- 
ceived praise. For example, it may interest 
some readers to know that the judges in 
the Best Column category consider the 
Record “most fortunate” to have Kathy 
Cawsey as a regular columnist. 


Aid for Kosovo 


ev. Drew Jacques (left) and Rev. Dwight Nelson stand in front of the second 

f three shipments of care packs gathered for shipment to Albania. The relief 
effort centred in the Presbytery of East Toronto, Strathroy, North Bay, New 
Liskeard, Englehart, Tomstown and Kapuskasing, Ontario. Each pack contains 
personal items such as soap and vitamins, plus toys, crayons and other things for 
children. The total value of the care packs exceeded $100,000. The entire load was 
shipped in May in conjunction with Presbyterian World Service and Development 


and the Canadian Albanian Relief Effort. 
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Pictures of Jesus 


The Record is looking for pictures of 
Jesus to go with its series “Who Is 
Jesus?” which begins in Advent 1999. 


Do you have a suggestion or some- 
thing original we could consider? 
Please let us know: Pictures of Jesus, 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 
Seeking University Chaplain 


The Campus Ministry of Concordia 
University, Montreal, is seeking to fill the 
full-time position of Ecumenical Chaplain. 


Qualifications: 
Ordained, accredited and in good 
standing with one’s church 
Master of Divinity or equivalent, 
along with another academic degree 
Related experience 
Openness to working in an 
ecumenical and multi-faith manner 
Experience in peace and justice work 
an asset 
Pastoral counselling and liturgical 
experience are assets 
French language ability 


Interested applicants must submit an 
up-to-date résumé with a covering letter, 
including two recent references by 
June 15, 1999. Send the application to: 
Ms. Daryl Lynn Ross, Coordinator, 
Concordia University Campus Ministry, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, QC H4A 2Y5. 
For information, call the above at 
(514) 848-3585 or 
e-mail darylyn @ vax2.concordia.ca 


Westminster Church 
Pierrefonds, Quebec 


PART-TIME MINISTER 


Small suburban church on Montreal 
Island, eager to share in developing new 
approaches to ministry, seeks a part-time 
minister. 


If you would be excited about being 
part of a team with members of the 
congregation and have strong skills in 
preaching 
pastoral care/counselling 
leadership development and 
team building, 


please send your profile to: 

Rev. James Douglas, Interim Moderator 
St. Laurent Presbyterian Church 

1345 Lapointe 

St. Laurent, Quebec H4L 1K5 

Tel. (514) 747-3618 

E-mail: james-f-douglas@hotmail.com 


Congregation sets out on new venture in health care 


bout two years ago, Diane Petrie of 

Knox Church, Goderich, Ontario, 
felt a call to parish nursing. After doing 
some research, she talked with the min- 
isters and members of the congregation 
who were also interested. Realizing they 
had a lot to learn, a committee was 
formed to prepare the way for a health 
ministry at Knox. 

One of the first issues faced in estab- 
lishing a parish nursing ministry is fund- 
ing. The congregation obtained a small 
grant from the Experimental Fund to 
purchase resources. The Presbytery of 
Huron-Perth and the Registered Nurses 
Association of Ontario provided the 
money for Diane to take a course in 
parish nurse preparation. Finally, the 
Perth-Huron branch of the Victorian Or- 
der of Nurses (VON) agreed to form a 
working partnership for a three-year 
demonstration project, providing both 
financial and professional support. 

By January 1999, the congregation of 
Knox was ready to begin its new ven- 
ture. A service of dedication for the 
health ministry was held and Petrie was 
commissioned as parish nurse. 

Petrie is providing new services to the 


Stewards by Design 
Cc) April 23-26, Presbyterians from 
across the country met in Guelph, 
Ontario, to talk about that thorny sub- 
ject — money. One minister probably 
expressed the thoughts of many when 
he said he would rather have a root 
canal than preach about money. Yet, 26 
congregational teams spent three days 
exploring the relationship between faith 
and money, and managed to have a 
good time in the process. 

The success of the conference can be 
attributed to a number of factors. Prom- 
inent among them was the insistence of 
the planning committee that each partic- 
ipating congregation send a team of 
four people rather than only the min- 
ister. Not only did this help in the dis- 
cussion and planning process during the 
weekend, but it is bound to help any im- 
plementation in the life of the congrega- 
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congregation and community. The first is 
the provision of health counselling for 
individuals and families with the goal of 
helping them cope with various health 
conditions and life transitions. People 
come to her with many concerns, includ- 
ing family relationships, parenting is- 
sues, how to manage long-term illness, 
decisions about nursing homes and pal- 
liative care. Petrie also links people to 
other services through referrals and ad- 
vocacy, and works with support groups 
for caregivers. 


Parish nurse 
Diane Petrie 
(standing) 
talks with Judy 
Pettey, Joyce 7 
Thorne and 
David Thorne 
at the Caring 
Visitor 
workshop. 


tion. Secondly, it was acknowledged 
that no one stewardship plan can meet 
all the needs of diverse congregations, 
thus giving congregations the freedom 
to develop their own plan of action. 
Thirdly, teams were required to do 
advance reading and preparation. 
Throughout the conference, participants 
had the opportunity to listen to guest 
speakers as well as to each other and 
then to develop a plan of action to meet 
their congregation’s needs. Each con- 
gregation was encouraged to think of 
another congregation within its pres- 
bytery with which it could share the in- 
sights gained from the weekend. 
Participants discussed the god-like 
power money can have over our lives 
and, because of that, how easy it is to 
turn it into a form of idolatry. They also 
talked about the secrecy surrounding 
money in the church and the power 


Loneliness and isolation are condi- 
tions that often lead to poor health. To 
minimize their effect, “caring visitors” 
are being trained for lay pastoral min- 
istry. Twenty-five people participated in 
a workshop in March and a second 
workshop was scheduled for May. 

In order to serve the health concerns 
of the congregation, a brief survey is 
planned. The health education program 
will be based on the survey’s results. In 
addition, three health education events 


will be held each year. 


such secrecy gives to money. Interest- 
ing questions were raised, such as, 
should the minister know how much 
members give and should taxes be seen 
as part of stewardship. 

Worship added an important vitality 
to the conference. Led by Rev. Herb 
Gale, participants were encouraged not 
only to think about planned giving, but 
also to consider their own lives as 
planned gifts from God for the soe of 
those around them. 

Congregational teams will continue 
to report to the planning committee over 
the next three years to avoid, as one del- 
egate put it, “short-term passion for 
long-term neglect.” It was suggested 
that another “Stewards by Design” con- 
ference be held to give more congrega- 
tions the opportunity to explore the 


relationship between faith and giving. 


(From a report by Dale Woods) 
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Facilities manager Eileen Lee (left) and Sheila Northover, co-ordinator of volunteer 


Armagh continues to be a shelter from the storm 


services, make sure Christmas is a joyful time at Armagh. 


rmagh, a second-stage home in 
Mississauga, Ontario, supported 
by The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
continues to provide a safe and afford- 
able haven for abused women and their 
children. That was the message Sheila 
Northover, co-ordinator of volunteer 
services for Armagh, brought to the 
women of Clarkson Road Church, Mis- 
sissauga, during a recent coffee hour. 
When Armagh welcomed its first res- 
idents on March 15, 1991, it was one of 


only six second-stage homes in Ontario. 
Today, there are more than 20. Women 
are referred to Armagh from local crisis 
centres and other community agencies. 
Rent is geared to income, and residents 
may stay for up to six months. The aver- 
age stay is four months. 

At Armagh, women and children are 
given the best possible chance to over- 
come the devastating effects of abuse, 
to deal with the past, to address the 
present and to plan for the future. 


Congregation hopes its church is on the move 


he congregation of Riverside Church, 

Prince William, New Brunswick, is 
hoping its church building will soon be 
on the move. Built shortly after the 
Union of 1925, the church served the 
community of Prince William for three 
generations. Unfortunately, the church 
fell victim to another trend — the move 
of people from the country to the city. 
Today, Riverside is largely unused. 

The congregation, made up of de- 
scendants of the original 21 people who 
formed the church in 1926, are not pre- 
pared to abandon their building. They 
have offered it to the Kings Landing His- 
torical Settlement, and Kings Landing is 
enthusiastic about obtaining the church. 

“The Riverside Church will not only 
tell the story of the contribution of Presby- 
terians to New Brunswick’s history, but it 
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will also symbolize the emotion of the late 
Victorian movement to unite Protestant 
denominations in Canada,” says Robert 
Dallison, director of Kings Landing. 

But, while the church has been of- 
fered to Kings Landing and the museum 
is anxious to have it join its more than 
100 other historical buildings, the diffi- 
culty with moving the church stretches 
beyond the nine kilometres separating 
the two sites. The cost of the project is 
well beyond the congregation’s and 
Kings Landing’s ability to fund. 

Financial assistance is needed. Dona- 
tions to preserve the Riverside Presbyter- 
ian Church can be sent to Kings Landing, 
Unit 2 Kings Landing Road, Kings Land- 
ing Historical Settlement, N.B. E6K 3W3. 
Income tax receipts will be issued. (From 
an article by Lynn Thornton) 


News Scan 


Buying back slaves 

not the solution, 

says UNICEF 

Buying back slaves from their captors 
does not address the problem of slav- 
ery in Southern Sudan, says Carol 
Bellamy, executive director of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). While she concedes those 
involved in paying for the retrieval of 
slaves are well-intentioned, Bellamy 
says “the sobering truth is that these 
efforts will not end the enslavement 
of human beings.” Instead, she calls 
for support in persuading the warring 
factions in Sudan to stop the armed 
conflict. Until the root problems be- 
hind the 16-year-old civil war in 
Sudan and its “by-products of crim- 
inality” are addressed, there can be no 
lasting solution, she says. (All Africa 
News Agency) 


Pope hits top of pops 

(PCC Moderator rumoured 
to be in recording studio) 
Sony Music has shipped one million 
copies of Pope John Paul II’s album 
Abba Pater. The first music album 
ever recorded by a pope went on sale 
in March and has quickly become a 
heavy seller in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. Released to honour the 20th an- 
niversary of John Paul II’s papacy 
and the Roman Catholic Church’s up- 
coming 2,000th birthday, Abba Pater 
mixes existing recordings of the 
Pope’s voice with a gentle New Age 
score (with some hip-hop influences) 
by young Italian composer Leonardo 
de Amicis. (The Globe and Mail) 


Seldom used, 

in excellent condition 

More than three years after the mys- 
terious disappearance of Madalyn 
Murray O’Hair, the United States’ 
most famous atheist, a Bible given to 
her by a group of Oklahoma school- 
girls sold at an auction for $2,000. 
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Knox Presbyterian Church 
Summer Fellowship 1999 


Theme: ‘*The Church in 
the Third Millennium’’ 


June 16: William McRae 
Tyndale College and Seminary, Toronto 

Serving Our Generation: Boomers, Builders and Busters 
(| Chronicles | 2:32) 


June 23: Jeremy Begbie 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge University, England 

Sounding Hopeful: Biblical Hope Through Music and the Arts 
(Romans 8:17-25) 


June 30: James Boice 
Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia 
Reformation and Renewal in a Postmodern World (Acts 2:42-47) 


July 7: Donald Carson 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield 
A Peculiar People: The Identity of the Church 

in a Neo-Pagan World (| Peter 2:4-12) 


July [4 Dennis Ngien 
Tyndale College and Seminary, Toronto 

Building Gospel Bridges: Speaking About Jesus 
in a Post-Christian Culture (Acts |7:16-34) 


July 21: Robert Norris 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Washington 

Salt and Light: When God’s People Make a Difference 
in Their World (Matthew 5:1 3-16) 


July 28: Mariano Di Gangi 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto 
Worship in Time and Space (John 4:19-26) 


August 4: Joel Nederhood 
Faith 20, Chicago 
Shaking Things Up: When God’s People Pray (Acts 4:23-31) 


August | |: Glenn Smith 
Christian Direction, Montreal 

For God So Loved the City: On Being An Urban Christian 
(Philemon) 


August 18: Charles Nienkirchen 
Rocky Mountain College, Calgary 

A Call to Pilgrimage: The Church as a Journeying People 
(Psalm 84) 


August 25: Nigel Cameron 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield 

Should the Lord Tarry: The People of God in the Last Days 
(2 Peter 3:1-18) 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 630 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2H4 
Information and brochures: (416) 921-8994 
Dessert and Coffee 6:45 p.m., Praise and Worship 7:30 p.m., 
Bible Teaching: 8-9 p.m. 
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| NEWS 
Other News 


PC meets PM 
rime Minister Jean Chrétien and External Affairs Minister 
Lloyd Axworthy met with representatives of the Canadian 
Council of Churches, including Stephen Kendall, principal 
clerk of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, on April 15. 

The prime minister granted the meeting — the first with 
church leaders in 16 years — in response to requests to discuss 
nuclear disarmament, which is the subject of a report of the 
standing committee on foreign affairs, “Canada and the Nu- 
clear Challenge.” The government was expected to respond to 
the report in the House of Commons. 

The meeting took place prior to the NATO summit in 
Washington, April 22-25. The delegation urged the prime min- 
ister to press for a review of NATO’s policy of support for nu- 
clear weapons, and affirmed the recommendations of the 
standing committee, which includes the devaluation of nuclear 
weaponry and de-alerting of nuclear member states. The dele- 
gation went further than the standing committee’s report in 
calling also for a “no first use” policy. 

The tragic events of the Kosovo crisis also led the delega- 
tion to press for a unilateral moratorium on the NATO bomb- 
ing campaign. “While we recognize there is no easy solution to 
the crisis, we are convinced continued bombing is not the way 
to bring peace,” Kendall said. 

The delegation took the opportunity to applaud the prime 
minister and his government for the leadership taken with re- 
spect to the landmine treaty, small-arms control, world climate- 
change initiatives, and many examples of diplomatic and 
humanitarian efforts. “We offered our support for any form of 
strong leadership that places human security high on the politi- 
cal agenda,” said Kendall. 

In turn, Prime Minister Chrétien praised the efforts of church- 
es and all Canadians in responding generously to the refugee cri- 
sis in Kosovo, both in the region itself and here in Canada. 

Though not on the delegation’s agenda, the Jubilee 2000 
campaign for debt relief — “a world-wide ecumenical initiative 
for which our government’s positive action will be appreciated” 
— was also brought to the prime minister’s attention. 

The delegation met as well with Svend Robinson and mem- 
bers of the New Democratic Party, Bloc Québécois leader 
Gilles Duceppe, and former UN ambassador for disarmament 
Senator Douglas Roche. A scheduled meeting with Reform 
Party leader Preston Manning had to be cancelled due to time 
constraints. According to Kendall, in all the meetings there was 
interest and an expressed willingness to seek ways to involve 
civil society in creative and constructive ways to help avert 
world crises. 

(Further details on the content of the churches’ position can 
be found on the Web sites of the Canadian Council of Church- 
es and Project Ploughshares, or through the General Assembly 
Office of The Presbyterian Church in Canada.) 
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Kirk to look at baptism option 
At Church of Scotland report on 
infant baptism suggests the Kirk 
look at recognizing a service of thanks- 
giving as an alternative. The report is the 
result of a working party set up two years 
ago by the church and was to be part of 
the Board of National Mission report to 
the Church of Scotland’s General As- 
sembly held May 8-14 in Edinburgh. 
The report points out that even though 
there has been a decline in church-going 
over the past 35 years, one in five babies 
born in Scotland is baptized by either the 
Kirk or the Roman Catholic Church. 
Under the Baptismal Act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly (1963), the faith of the 
parents is included in the grounds for 
baptism. However, the report states there 
is great inconsistency in how the act is 
applied. In some areas, parents can have 
their babies baptized without having to 
attend church, while in others one parent 
must be a full communicant member. 


Yeuthime(lode by Dave Uitehell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 


The report highlights particular prob- 
lems about baptism and the provisions of 
the act in housing schemes, inner cities, 
hospitals and the armed forces. Chap- 
lains to the armed forces said moving 
around due to work commitments meant 
parents could not offer the pattern of 
consistent church-going called for by the 
act. The report also finds congregations 
sometimes give little attention to follow- 
ing up families after baptisms. 

If, as the board recommends, the re- 
port goes on to the panel of doctrine, the 
Assembly may move to introduce offi- 
cially services of thanksgiving which 
have already appeared in 10 per cent of 
parishes. (The Scotsman) 


Surfing the Web? 


Stop in at the Records Web site! 
www.presbycan.ca/record 


the ArthmeCode word below. Category: PAUL SHIPWRECKED 


96 -37-28-11=8 


(6/5 of @)+(M-18)=@ 


(@+M8)+(8-+50)=% 


~x(M@-@-7)=0 


(20% of @)+(5/60f @)-OQ=@ 


The rithmelode word is: 


OE) 
PrrithmeQode answer from last issue: NAOMI 


Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each, Standard version (as above), Junior, Integer 
versions, Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 


N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com 
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NAME (if changed) 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 


CLASSIFIEDS 


BLENHEIM PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
requires half-time minister. Special focus: 
outreach. Interim Moderator: Rev. Evelyn 
Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, Ontario 
N7M 4V7. 


BUYING COMMUNION TOKENS from 
all countries: single tokens or collections. 
For estimates or enquiries, contact: Rev. 
Angus Sutherland, Box 22013 Galt 
Centre, Cambridge, Ontario N1R 8E3. 
Fax: (519) 623-1189. 


HOUSING FOR SENIORS AND THE 
HANDICAPPED: \llustrated, informative 
book by retired contractor. $14.95 plus 
$3.50 S&H. Zane Williamson, 269 Glen- 
wood Crescent, Smiths Falls, Ontario 
K7A 5L1. 


Join the International Christian Bed & 
Breakfast Network: Travel for $28 US a 
night for two, including breakfast. Details: 
1-800-881-1940 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian com- 
panion magazine. Readers throughout 
Canada. Single issue $5. Write: #12 923 
2nd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J 0C7. 


a 
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ADDRESS CHANGE 
Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Congregations Swing Into Action 
An increasing number of congregational Celebrate! commit- 
tees report plans for the year 2000. 

Parkwood Church in Nepean, Ontario, plans three projects. 
Its Celebration Committee will play a major role in launching 
the Logos program, a ministry with youth as well as children 
and their families. They also plan to develop a slide presenta- 
tion on the history of Parkwood Church and to team up with 
and visit Greenview Church in Nepean. 

The Celebration 2000 Committee at St. John’s Church, Med- 
icine Hat, Alberta, plans to mark the International Year of Older 
Persons by presenting nominees with a certificate recognizing 
their years of volunteerism at St. John’s and in the community. 

Erindale Church in Mississauga, Ontario, has ambitious 
plans for the year 2000. These include launching their celebra- 
tions this year at a joint service with the congregation that orig- 
inally occupied the building. Each month of the year 2000, they 
will emphasize one aspect of the FLAMES initiative. This in- 
cludes helping with Mississauga’s Out of the Cold program, 
emphasizing the Jubilee theme and assisting with a project at 
Armagh. The year will conclude with a celebration of the con- 
gregation’s 40th anniversary. 

On May 15, the Presbytery of Halifax and Lunenburg met at 
Camp Geddie and the Presbytery of Pictou met in Westville, 
Nova Scotia, for workshops on the Jubilee theme. 

The senior choir at Hopedale Church in Oakville, Ontario, 
will launch celebrations with two concerts, one including 
favourite hymns requested by the congregation. Proceeds from 
this concert will be used to improve the church parlour. 

All groups at St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
have been challenged to devise a Celebrate! project with $125 
start-up money and contribute the proceeds to projects at home 
and internationally. 


Presbytery Initiatives 

The Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington is donating 
$125,000 to local and international missions in 1999 and 2000. 
Fifty thousand dollars has been given to Glen Mhor Camp’s 
new septic system. Another $50,000 is expected to support 
Habitat for Humanity and $25,000 is planned for a project in 
the developing world. 
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David Brearley is writing a history called The Growth of 
Presbyterianism in Ottawa. Anyone with information, docu- 
ments or photographs about congregations in the Ottawa area is 
asked to contact David at (613) 731-8373 or e-mail breco@ 
capitalnet.com. The presbytery also plans a poetry and essay 
contest for children. A presbytery rally to celebrate the past, 
present and future will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, on 
October 17, 1999. 


Millennial Tours 

With summer coming, many are planning holidays. This is a 
good year to consider taking a historic churches tour. The Cele- 
brate! Committee has prepared booklets outlining tours of his- 
toric sites associated with The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
There are separate booklets for Atlantic Canada, Quebec, On- 
tario and Western Canada. They include information regarding 
church buildings, historic markers and other sites of a historical 
nature. These guides are available free from: Celebrate! Office, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Vision 2000 

First Church in Collingwood, Ontario, held workshops in Octo- 
ber, April and May to initiate plans to celebrate the close of the 
millennium and to commit itself to further God’s work in the 
new millennium. Sixty people representing 12 groups in the 
congregation met initially to generate ideas, seek common 
ground in setting priorities and begin to structure a process to 
move forward. Of the 48 ideas suggested, eight were selected: 
updating the history of the church, summer fellowship bar- 
becues, an expanded visitation program, a community blitz to 
deliver brochures welcoming people to the church, sending a 
large group of teens to the Canada Youth 2000 conference, cell 
group development to meet the diverse interests and needs of 
the congregation, production of a Passion play, an Easter sun- 
rise service, and support for a local March for Jesus. 


Banners 

International Ministries hopes to collect 125 banners (one for 
each year of our church’s history) to present to overseas 
churches during 2000. Groups and congregations are invited to 
make these banners which will carry a message of love and 
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shared faith to partner churches. For 
details, contact: International Ministries, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Funding for Projects 
Grants or matching grants may be avail- 
able for your project. Here are some 
government sources: 
British Columbia 2000: 
(250) 356-2000 
or visit the Web site 
www.BC2000.gov.be.ca 
Millennium Vancouver 2000: 
(604) 878-7400 
or visit the Web site 
www.vancouver2000.bc.ca 
Alberta 2000: (780) 415-2000 
or visit the Web site 
www.alberta2000.gov.ab.ca 
Calgary 2000: (403) 268-2000 
or visit the Web site 
www. intervisual.com/calgary2000 
Edmonton 2000: (780) 496-8200 
or visit the Web site www.gov. 
edmonton.ab.ca/millennium2000 
Saskatchewan 2000: (306) 787-2005, 
e-mail celebrate @sk.sympatico.ca 
or visit the Web site 
www.celebratingsask.com 
Manitoba 2000: (204) 945-2000 or 
e-mail Manitoba2000 @chc.gov.mb.ca 
Winnipeg Millennium Council: 
(204) 925-8740 
or visit the Web site 
www.winnipeg2000.com 
Ontario 2000: 1-877-464-0444 
or visit the Web site 
www.ontario2000.on.ca 
Ottawa 2000: (613) 560-2000 
or visit the Web site 
www.ottawa2000.org 
Toronto Millennium: (416) 392-5493 
or visit the Web site 
www.torontomillennium.com 
Montreal 2000: (514) 872-8482, 
fax (514) 872-3124 
or visit the Web site www. ville. 
montreal.qc.ca/indexanim.htm 
New Brunswick 2000: 
visit the Web site 
www.nb2000.gov.nb.ca 


For more detailed information about 
these or other programs, contact the Cel- 
ebrate! office at 1-800-619-7301 Ext. 
324 or e-mail akerr@presbyterian.ca. [9 
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chair being greeted with loud cheers. 


Guideposts 


Celebrating tOur Heritage 


Election of First Moderator 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


“Rev _ John ook, minister of ia Andrew's, Quebec City, ‘and principal of Morin ollege, : 
chosen Moderator of the first General Assembly, June 1875. 


The Assembly then proceeded to the election of a moderator, and Rey. Mr. 


- McGregor called for nominations. 


Rev. Dr. Taylor, Montreal, said in carrying out the order of this meeting the 
honour had been assigned him of nominating a Moderator of this great Assembly, 
and he begged to suggest the name of the Rev. John Cook, D.D., Principal of 
Morin College, Quebec, (great applause) for this honourable and important posi- 
tion. He felt it was only necessary to mention his name to secure his unanimous 


election. He might refer both to public and personal considerations in support of 


this nomination, to the fact that Dr. Cook had laboured in the service of the Church 
for 40 years in this Province of Quebec, and during the whole of that time had oc- 
cupied a distinguished place amongst the preachers of the Gospel (cheers), not 
only in his own denomination but in all the others. He might also refer to the ser- 
vice which Dr. Cook had rendered in connection with the negotiations for union. 
He had laboured zealously, earnestly and perseveringly in this good work, and if 
we had not enjoyed his assistance — the weight and influence of his name, — he 
questioned very much whether this union would have been so soon and so happily 
consummated as it had. (Cheers). He did not refer merely to the services which he 
had rendered in the cause of union in this country, but would include also the very 
eminent services which he had rendered in the fatherland on the floor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland. (Applause). He had known him person- 
ally for a number of years and considered that he had always done credit to the 
position which, in the providence of God, he occupied in the Church. 

Rev. Dr. Bayne, Pictou, N.S., seconded the nomination, remarking that he had 
every reason to believe it would commend itself to every member of this assembly. 

The motion was put by Rev. Mr. McGregor and carried unanimously. 

Rev. Dr. Cook, attired in his ministerial gown, took his seat in the Moderator’s 


— from The Presbyterian, July 1875 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Westwood Church, Winnipeg, 
welcomed back former member 
Chris Vais for a special presentation 
on Sleeping Children Around the 
World. Fifty-four bedrolls were pre- 
sented for children in India. West- 
wood has also begun the tradition of 
honouring each baby born into the 
congregation with the donation of a 
bedroll in his or her name. Donna 
Mawson and Phyllis Bell point to a 
display for the project. 


TO INTRODUCE THE 
FLAMES initiative, the 
banner group of Haney 
Church, Maple Ridge, 
B.C., presented a Fan the 
FLAMES banner. The ban- 
ner will be on display for 
the next seven years, and 
each year’s theme empha- 
sis will be added to the 
banner beginning in June 
1999. The members of the 
banner group are 

(L to R): Dorothy Newman, 
Flora Thain, Margaret 
Peck, Mary Bradley, Betty 
Fleming and Dot Jackson. 


DOROTHY AND FRANK 
TOWNSEND made a bonnie 
couple at the 1st Robbie Burns 
Supper held at Knox Church, 

St. Catharines, Ont. 


DEBORAH DOLBEAR is the third woman from 
the congregation of Appin Church, Appin, Ont., 
to become an ordained minister. She follows in 
the footsteps of Rev. Shirley Jeffrey (who, in 
1968, became the first woman ordained by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada) and Rev. Jane 
Johnson, ordained in 1981. Pictured with her is 
7 Rev. John Bannerman, moderator of the 
Presbytery of London. 


® & 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL CHILDREN of Knox Church, Victoria, created a 
garden with some of the paper flowers made for the 124th General 
Assembly by children across the country. The flowers were brought back to 
Victoria from the Assembly in Windsor, Ont., by commissioner Ivan Cronsberry 
and his wife, Laura. The Knox children also sent friendship notes to the 
children who made the flowers. Some of the “gardeners” were (L to R): Sarah 
Goulet (teacher-in-training), Hannah, Sophie and Jarrod Bothwell-Benoit, and 
Maureen Bothwell (teacher). 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE WOMEN OF St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering 
Village, Ajax, Ont., relax following their successful 
11th Annual Valentine Tea. 


CUTTING A CAKE celebrating the 130th anniversary 
of Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., are: Mary Haight (left), 
clerk of session; Rev. Alan McPherson, guest 
speaker; Rev. Linda Bell, minister. 


THE WILLIAMS LAKE, B.C., House Church held a weekend retreat as 
part of an Alpha course. In the back (L to R) are: Vivien Lawrence, Stuart 
Crowhurst, John Foster, Erno Krajczar and Lucy Stewart. In the front are: 
7 Brian Lawrence, Craig Lawrence, Rev. John Wyminga, Shannon 
Bell-Wyminga, Mary Krajczar and Malcolm Stewart. 


IN RESPONSE TO “Something Extra,” the congregation 
of Athelstan Church, Athelstan, Que., collected loonies 
and twonies for a year. A total of $832 was raised for children 
in Malawi who have lost their parents to AIDS. Clerk of ses- 
sion Donald Grant is shown emptying the coins onto a tray 
held by Patricia Westover (left) and Janet Grant, while three 
children look on. 


“THE CHAMPIONS FOR JESUS,” 
otherwise known as the primary 
class of St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, 
Ont., put on a special Palm Sunday 
presentation under the direction of 
teacher Helgard Vander Veen. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE WMS OF Fraser Church, Tottenham, 
Ont., presented Victoria Eldridge with a 
preaching gown. She is pictured with (L to R): 
Irene Abbott, Alison Eldridge, Laurainne 
Cenerini and Rhoda Montgomery. 


MEMBERS OF Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., braved a snowstorm to be pres- 
ent for the dedication of a banner. The banner is being hung outside during 1999 
to encourage the community to join Knox in the celebration of its 150th anniversary. 


CHURCH SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS Helen Robson (second 
from left) and Leila Lloyd, who also 
served as superintendent, were 
presented with gifts on their retire- 
ment after 30 years of teaching at 
St. John’s Church, Bradford, Ont. 
Making the presentations were 
Laura Jones and Andrew Fulford. 


WHILE DOING DEPU- 
TATION WORK in 
Western Canada, Rev. 
Stewart Gillan (centre) was 
reunited with two members 
of the 1975 Presbyterian 
Youth Evangelism Team 
“Emmaus Road” — Janie 
Goodwin of Delta, B.C., 
and Rev. Doug Goodwin of 
Vanderhoof, B.C. 


BEFORE HIS DEATH, Rev. John McBride 
asked his wife, Mae, to see that his preach- 
ing gowns were presented to Jim Redpath when 
he became ordained. On February 28, Mae 
McBride and their daughter, Heather Martin, 
were on hand at Knox Church, Fingal, Ont., for 
that presentation, joined by Jim’s wife, Shirley 
(left), and Rev. Terry Ingram, minister of 
Oakridge Church, London, Ont., where the 
Redpaths were members prior to Jim’s ordina- 
tion. The Redpaths had been members at 

St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont., when John 
McBride was the minister, and it was John who 
officiated at their wedding. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE 78TH FRASER HIGHLANDERS 
recently inducted Rev. Scott Emery, min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, as 
an assistant chaplain. This year marks the 
240th anniversary of St. Andrew’s Church, 
whose first minister was chaplain of the 
regiment during the Battle of the Plains of 
Abraham. With Scott (second from right) are 
(L to R): Capt. B. H. Greenaway, captain of 
the Honourable Guard; Rev. James Cooper, 
regimental chaplain; Maj. S. K. Anderson, 
officer commanding, York Garrison; and 
Capt. Wm. Murray, adjutant. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., re- 
<4 cently donated $7,000 to refurbish rooms at Fernie House. The 
donation came from money raised during the congregation’s 150th 
anniversary last year. Rev. Paul Cornish of Fernie House looks on 
while Katherine McGreechan and Paul Barrett of Knox, Dr. Townsend 
of Fernie House, and Barbara Swankie of Knox hold the cheque. 


THE JUNIOR CHOIR OF Knox Church, Oshawa, Ont., un- 
der the direction of Erwin Stroobach, enjoyed a day off from 
school to sing at the March 3 service at Knox College, Toronto. 


PROFESSOR 
WILL OXTOBY 
(religious studies, 
University of Toronto) 
displays a copy of 
the “Proclamation of 
Martial Law in 
Jerusalem” by Gen- 
eral Allenby, Decem- 
ber 1917, presented 
to him by Rosedale 
Church, Toronto. 
Professor Oxtoby 
presented a series 
of 10 lectures at 
Rosedale on “Chris- 
tians and the World 
Religions.” Shown 
with him is Rev. 
Stanley Walters. 


FRBULYA TENN 


6: 


A NEW ACCESSIBILITY RAMP was officially 
opened and dedicated at Knox Church, Mitchell, 
Ont. Clarke Moses, a longtime member who recently 
marked 40 years as an elder, cuts the ribbon, flanked 
by Bruce McDougall (left), building committee chair, 
and Rev. Peter Bush. 
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Bominton Regalia Ltd. 
if e Embroidered Paraments 
e Linens 
e Banners 


e Altarware 


¢ Engraved Plaques 
For A Free Catalogue of These Items and More, 
Phone or Visit Our Showroom 
1550 O’Connor Dr., Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 phone; or fax (416) 752-4615 


BUILDING BRIDGES 
July 30 - August 1 


Invest $60 (or what you can afford) 
in a Bridge-Building weekend at 
Kimbercote Farm in the Beaver Valley. 
Ignitionists: Michael Cooke and 
Lee McKenna-DuCharme 
Music from Hymns for Conflagrationists 
and lona Community. 


Registrar: N. Baron, Box | 

Heathcote, ON NOH INO 

Enquiries: (519) 599-2442 
Fax (519) 599-5469 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 

For Houses of Worship 

Catalogue upon request. 

English or French. 

Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates « Long-Life Bulbs 
95 Ashley Street 

Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 

(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 

MADE IN CANADA 


Architectural 
Lighting 


Christian Singles Webs! ite 

me Meet Friends, 3 

Have Fun! 
Free 


Christian Contacts 
www.destinyhouse.com 


St. Luke’s-Knox, Finch 
St. Andrew’s, Avonmore 
St. James/St. Andrew’s, Gravel Hill 


Neighbouring congregations seeking a 
caring, dedicated Minister who will 
appreciate the benefits of rural living in 
Eastern Ontario, situated between Ottawa 
and Montreal. 


Principal concerns are: 
e Leading worship and preaching 


¢ Home visitation/pastoral care 
¢ Work with youth 


Clergy couples are most welcome. 
To submit profiles, or for further information, 
please contact our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Fred Rennie, 28 Second Street East, 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 1Y3. 
Telephone: (office) 613-932-8693 

(home) 613-933-3252 


About Myself: Portrait of Andrew 
Who Has Autism by Lucie Milne with 
the Bloomfield Family (Guelph 
Services for the Autistic, Root Plaza 
Postal Outlet, PO Box 23016, Guelph, 
Ont. NIH 8H9, 1998, $25). Reviewed 
by Jo Ann and Stephen Sutherland. 


Andrew Bloomfield, 30, is an active 
man. He has friends, a job and several in- 
terests. What makes him and his family 
special is that Andrew has autism. About 
Myself is about the challenges Andrew 
faced. At 54 pages, this book is a brief 
glimpse into what growing up with 
autism is like for the individual and for 
the family. Author Lucie Milne is a re- 
tired minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

Despite what the title may imply, 
About Myself is not an autobiography or 
even Andrew’s biography; it is an ac- 
count of his entire immediate family. 
True autobiographies by autistic individ- 
uals exist, but this book is unique in 
showing the individual as an integral part 
of a family. Detailing what it means to 
be an individual with autism in Canada 
helps make this book both relevant and 
unique. 

Most of the detail in the book con- 
cerns the struggle of the parents to find 
resources and information. Thirty years 
ago, there were limited resources avail- 
able to parents who were told their child 
had autism. Since 1968, when Andrew 
was born, there has been a fundamental 
change in the way society views disabled 
people. The only available help for 
Andrew at age five was a residential pro- 
gram in Toronto; he saw his family only 
on weekends. His parents advocated 
having a special autism class in place for 
when he started at a local school in 
Guelph, Ontario, at age seven. In the 
mid-1990s, the emphasis shifts away 


from reliance on “outside” help to 
family-based initiatives. 

It is gratifying to see Andrew as a 
young man, having emerged from the si- 
lence of his disability (before Facilitated 
Communication, his ability to communi- 
cate was limited). His personality and in- 
dividuality come out. And his own de- 
scription of his experiences appears in the 
book. It relates his various interests, jobs 
and learning to live in the community. 

The church needs to understand the 
struggles of people like Andrew and his 
family. The family’s efforts to join local 
churches were thwarted by people’s per- 
ceptions of Andrew and his autistic be- 
haviour. As Andrew’s mother, Elizabeth, 
states: “If we had already been part of a 
congregation before Andrew’s birth, it 
might have been different. But we came 
to Guelph complete with family and 
autism.” 

All proceeds from the sale of the book 
go to Guelph Services for the Autistic. 


Jo Ann and Stephen Sutherland are proud 
parents of two boys, five and seven, the 
younger diagnosed with autism. They are 
members of First Church in Winnipeg. 


Who Killed Canadian History? 

by J. L. Granatstein (Harper Collins, 
1998, $22). Reviewed by James W. 
May and Jane E. May. 


The most shocking thing about Granat- 
stein’s Who Killed Canadian History? is 
that it is not an exaggeration. In his direct 
and incisive book, Granatstein offers 
ample evidence of a nation-wide igno- 
rance of Canadian history on the part of 
youth in our education systems. Unfortu- 
nately, the worst scenario is not merely 
an inadequate knowledge of Canadian 
history but a distorted knowledge of that 
history. Ministries of education across 
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the country have encouraged a topical, 
not a chronological, teaching of history 
that has been filtered through a regional 
approach and contemporary ideas of 
political correctness. 

How has this sorry situation come 
about? Granatstein points out that mis- 
guided educational policies (remember 
the Hall-Dennis Report? I wish more 
people remembered the reply, James 
Daly’s Education or Molasses) in the 
hands of timid and partisan provincial 
politicians have led to this widespread 
disaster. He examines exactly what his- 
tory is taught province by province. In 
more than one province, it is possible to 
go through the system without taking 
any Canadian history. Textbook writers, 
anxious to reflect provincial policies, 
have also short-changed Canadian his- 
tory in order to be accepted on provincial 
curriculums. The universities fare no bet- 
ter. Granatstein claims university history 
departments have occupied themselves 
with internecine warfare, or fragmented 
and distorted Canadian history even fur- 
ther, by writing unreadable books about 
trivial incidents from the point of view of 
special interest groups. He shows 
courage in an interesting chapter that 
tackles well-intentioned but misguided 
multiculturalism as an official policy in 
the classroom. 

Don’t for a moment think all this is 
unimportant. People who have under- 
gone this inadequate presentation of 
Canadian history in the classroom are 
now teachers, politicians, film directors 
(remember The Valour and the Horror?), 
journalists and public administrators. 
They are making decisions that will af- 
fect the future with only a piecemeal un- 
derstanding of the past, frequently driven 
by a wish to make history fit some con- 
temporary issue. This is a highly danger- 
ous situation where factual truth and 
cultural literacy are casualties. Are we 
the only nation in the world not to realize 
the importance of teaching our citizenry 
the nation’s history? 

Fortunately, Granatstein offers some 
specific solutions. He wants Ottawa to be 
a key player in the restoration of aca- 
demic standards in history. Whether 
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Ottawa will take up the challenge, per- 
haps stepping on provincial toes, remains 
to be seen. But Granatstein has taken the 
first step in getting Ottawa to act by writ- 
ing a well-documented, scholarly, yet 
wholly readable book. It deserves every- 
one’s attention. 


James W. May, head of history at West Elgin 
Secondary School, and Jane E. May, an 
English teacher at Glencoe District High 
School, are members of Appin Church, 
Appin, Ont. 


The Kids Campfire Book by Jane 
Drake and Ann Love, illustrated by 
Heather Collins, songs by Matthew 
Dewar (Kids Can Press, 1996, $14.95). 
Reviewed by Dorothy Henderson 


The Kids Campfire Book is a solid choice 
for church libraries, day camps, resident 
summer camps and families who camp 
together. The book features nature games, 
campfire songs and games, outdoor skills, 
ghost stories, campfire cooking and star- 
gazing. There are instructions for build- 
ing a homemade smudge pot to deter the 
7,000 kinds of blackflies in North 
America, recipes for making three differ- 
ent kinds of fire-starters, directives for 
howling so wolves will answer, creepy 
goosebumps games such as Murder in the 
Dark, knee-slapping rain-maker songs, 
and just-plain-silly campfire activities. 
The book also contains facts about out- 
door mysteries such as, Why does smoke 
follow you around? 

The Kids Campfire Book is an excel- 
lent choice for a new camp counsellor 
needing some basic skills and activities. 
It also makes a good gift for a child 
heading to church camp for the first time. 


Dorothy Henderson has responsibility for 


Christian education and ministry with chil- 
dren and youth at national church offices. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Do not send pay- 
ment with order. An invoice will follow. Please 


include name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 301, 
e-mail: bookroom @ presbyterian.ca. 


Che Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 
Guelph, Ontario 


(Congregation of GOO) 
seeks 
Youth Ministry Worker 
Part-time contract position 
(2Ohrs/wk) 
Start date: September 1999 

Contact: 
Search Committee Chair 
Jan Brown at 
(519) 824-7597 for details 


CO-ORDINATOR OF 
MEMBER SERVICES 


The person in this new full-time position 
will be responsible for: church growth and 
evangelism, helping newcomers become 
integrated and involved in our 
congregational life, and assisting members 
to discover and develop their gifts for 
ministry and leadership. 


We seek a Christian who has: 
excellent communication skills 
ability and experience in leadership 
and teaching 
administrative (including computer) 
skills 
related church work experience 
a related education (helpful, 
but not required) 
applicants may be ordained or a 
qualified layperson 


If interested, please contact: 

Mr. Mike Pohanka, Personnel Cte. 

Oakridge Presbyterian Church 

862 Freele St., London, ON N6H 3P3 
Application deadline: 31 July 1999 


KNOX 16 


Presbyterian Church 
Oakville, Ontario 


We are seeking a 
FULL-TIME 
MINISTER 


To lead us in worship 
Strengthen us in spirit 
Inspire us in growth 


Our heritage church is situated in 
the midst of a developing 
community, which offers us the 
unique opportunity for outreach 
and growth. We seek a minister 
with the strength, enthusiasm and 
commitment to inspire our 
congregation to the glory of God. 


Please send profiles to: 
Interim Moderator 
Rev. F. R. (Bob) Fenton 
375 Christina Drive 
Oakville, ON L6K 1H5 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
WEYBURN, SASKATCHEWAN 
will be celebrating its 


100" Anniversary 
October 2 & 3, 1999 


Former members and friends are 
invited to join us in our celebrations 
to be held October 2 & 3, 1999. For 
more information, call (306) 842- 
6581 or write 136 2nd Street NE, 
Weyburn, SK S4H OT8. 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Ontario’s magnificent 


the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 


5 day voyages. 
Send for colour brochure. 
ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


Would your friends like to come? 
LILI SOLOS: 


DOD SSG: CLL ARAMARK LS 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


gations are where the real work of 

the church takes place. To change the 
analogy, congregations are on the front- 
line; presbyteries, synods, General As- 
sembly, national offices and theological 
colleges are there to provide the behind- 
the-line support and resources. As we 
seek to fulfil Christ’s mandate in the third 
millennium — to preach, teach and make 
disciples — our congregations must be 
believing, mission-minded, Christ- 
centred, praying communities reaching 
out with the good news of the gospel to 
those who know it not. Our church struc- 
tures must assist them to do so. 


FLAMES and Celebrate! 

At the “Heads of Churches” meeting 
in February (the term grates on Presbyter- 
ian ears because we believe Jesus Christ 
is the only Head of the Church), I report- 
ed what was happening in our denomina- 
tion. I was able to generate their interest 
when I spoke of the FLAMES initiative, 
the celebration of the 125th anniversary 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and our involvement in the call to Jubilee. 

Both FLAMES, with its focus on mis- 
sion beginning this June, and Celebrate!, 
with its emphasis on finding, funding and 
carrying out a project in the immediate 
community in celebration of our 125th 
anniversary, are excellent programs. But, 
as with any program, it is the delivery at 
the local level that is all-important. It is 
my fervent hope every congregation and 
every member will participate with en- 
thusiasm. 

As we celebrate the 2,000th anniver- 
sary of Christ’s birth and the 125th an- 
niversary of our national church, and 
enter the third millennium, we should do 
so with joyful thanksgiving to God for 
preserving our church. God has great 
things in store for those who love him. 
With repentance for our failures and the 
plea for forgiveness, let us resolve to 
“Turn to God and Rejoice in Hope.” 

Yet, we must always remember the 
church lives not by programs but by the 
Word of God. In the past, Presbyterians 
have been distinguished by an emphasis 
on the preaching and teaching of God’s 
Word. I hope we will continue to be so 


known. “Faith comes by hearing and 
hearing by the preaching of Christ.” How 
much preaching in our church is the 
preaching of Christ? Christ must be at 
the centre. Every renewal of the church 
has occurred through the faithful procla- 
mation of God’s Word — by a preaching 
that is biblical, Christ-centred, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit and that addresses 
every area of life, personal and social. 


The Office of Moderator 

- Presbyterians hold the office of Mod- 
erator in high regard. Moderators of 
General Assembly are, thus, in a 
favourable position not only to represent 
the church but to speak to it. I hope they 
will be enabled to do so by a realistic 
travel budget and other levels of support 
to make the Moderator more accessible 
to congregations and presbyteries. 

We have rightly curbed the power of 
Moderators by having a one-year term. 
Have we taken equal care to curb the 
power of clerks who have no limited 
term? Moderators of Assembly usually 
gain valuable insights during their mod- 
eratorial year of travel. How can our 
national church make effective use of 
these insights? 

Finally, I am exceedingly grateful for 
the rare privilege of being elected Mod- 
erator of the 124th General Assembly. 

I thank John Congram and Margaret 
Miller of the Record for the opportunity 
to communicate with the church through 
this column. I am also grateful to Rev. 
Stanley Walters, convener, Terrie-Lee 
Hamilton, secretary, and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee to Advise and to 
Stephen Kendall, principal clerk, and 
Barbara McLean, deputy clerk, and so 
many others for their help and support. 
Above all, I thank my wife, Lois, and my 
family for their support, as well as all 
who have kept me in their prayers. 

To the Moderator-Elect, Rev. Art 
Van Seters, and his wife, Rowena, I ex- 
tend my congratulations. May God bless 
them richly and may their moderatorial 
year be a blessing to our church. 
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DEATHS 

COCHRANE, REV. DR. CHARLES CLARKE, 
quietly, at the Seven Oaks Home for the 
Aged in Toronto, March 9, 1999, at the age 
of 88. Charles was predeceased by his 
wife, Isobel, and is survived by sons Don- 
ald, William and Douglas; grandchildren, Di- 
anna, Jenna, Donna, Cara, David, Eric and 
Toland; and great-grandchild, Jessica. 

Charles was a Presbyterian minister at 
Georgetown, Ontario; Melville Church, 
Westmount, Quebec (for 28 years); and at 
the tri-congregations in East Toronto be- 
fore retiring to Waterloo, Ontario. As part of 
his ministry, he served on the Senate of 
The Presbyterian College, taught religious 
education in Westmount high schools, was 
chair of the North American area of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, was 
moderator of the Presbytery of Montreal 
and of the Synod of Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario. A tremendous aspect of Charlie 
Cochrane’s life was his love of scholarship 
and his loving care of the disenfranchised 
and poor. 

A memorial service was held at Water- 
loo North Presbyterian Church, Waterloo, 
March 15. 

ISAAC, REV. DR. WILLIAM JESSIMAN 
OGSTON, son of the late Rev. James A. 
Isaac and Barbara M. (Jessiman) Isaac, died 
in Truro, Nova Scotia, on January 5, 1999. 
Born in England in 1921, he moved with his 
family to Scotland shortly after his birth. The 
family immigrated to Canada in 1927. 

He studied at the University of Western 
Ontario and at The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, graduating from the latter in 1950. 
He was ordained on May 26, 1950, in Em- 
bro, Ontario, in the church where his father 
was the minister. He was the minister of the 
Tatamagouche pastoral charge in Nova 
Scotia, Maisonneuve Church in Montreal, 
and Gloucester Church in the Presbytery of 
Ottawa before being appointed as a chap- 
lain in the Royal Canadian Army Chaplain 
Corps in July 1960. He served at Gage- 
town, New Brunswick; Germany; Calgary, 
Alberta; Cyprus; Penfold, Alberta; and at 
Borden, Ontario. In 1976, he was appointed 
as the superintendent of missions for the 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces. 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in May 1985. In the same 
year, he was elected moderator of the 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces. He was an 


active participant on many of the boards 
and committees of the church, including 
the Board of Home Missions, the board of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, and, 
for many years, on the board of the 
Coverdale Foundation. He served for three 
years as the clerk of the Synod of Alberta. 

During his tenure as superintendent of 
missions and in his retirement, he was a 
loyal supporter of the Atlantic Mission Soci- 
ety. He was appointed as the chaplain to 
Branch 26 of the Royal Canadian Legion in 
Truro, Nova Scotia, in 1996, and served in 
that capacity until his death. 

He married Carol A. McKean of Mont- 
real in 1958. He is survived by his wife; 
their daughter, Catherine, and her hus- 
band, Stephen Jamieson; two grandchil- 
dren, David and Meghan; and a sister, 
Jeanne Tester. 

A service of celebration was held within 
St. James’ Presbyterian Church, Truro, 
Nova Scotia, on January 9, 1999, with Rev. 
G. Clair MacLeod and Rev. Dr. J. Kenneth 
MacLeod officiating. 

MURRAY, REV. JOHN McINNES, 93, died 
April 8, 1999, in Burlington, Ontario. Born 
in England, and educated in Birmingham 
and Knox College, he served as a mission- 
ary under the Salvation Army and the 
Church of Scotland in the Bhil field, India. 
In Canada, he held pastorates in Caledon 
East and Milton. He is survived by his wife, 
Jessie, and daughter, Heather. A service 
was held in Aldershot Presbyterian Church. 

ARMIT, JAMES, member of session, Sunday 
school superintendent, representative 
elder, Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Ren- 
frew, Ont., died Feb. 16, 1999. 

BELLAMY, RICHARD J., 80, passed away 
April 15, 1999. A devout Christian, Dick 
served his church in several capacities: as 
a Sunday school teacher, church treasurer, 
in the choir, on the board of managers and 
as a respected elder of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Lakefield, Ont. Dick’s 
dedication, wisdom and faithful commit- 
ment will be remembered by all those 
whose lives he touched. 

BLACK, FLORA, 85, longtime member, Knox 
Church, Milton, Ont. Faithful servant of the 
Lord and devoted wife of the late Rev. Wm. 
Black (Cranbrook, Aldershot, Dresden, Port 
Perry/Ashburn). Peacefully on March 30, 
1999, surrounded by her loving family. In- 
terment in Ashburn cemetery. 

CHAPLIN, GLADYS, 97 years, peacefully on 


Jan. 28, 1999, a longtime faithful member 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Lake- 
field, Ont. Dedicated to the work of the 
church, Gladys was a former organist, 
choir director, Sunday school teacher, and 
a worker in the Presbyterian Women’s 
Group. As an avid gardener, Gladys’s flow- 
ers often enhanced the sanctuary during 
worship. As a great animal enthusiast, 
Gladys provided a good home for many 
stray cats (and abandoned skunks). A 
beloved friend to everyone, Gladys will be 
remembered for her wonderful sense of hu- 
mour and her dynamic witness to the pres- 
ence of God in all aspects of her life. 

CLARK, JANE “JEAN,” age 99, faithful mem- 
ber of Knox, Windsor, Ont., since Dec. 1, 
1929, died March 19, 1999. 

GRAHAM, MARY “MAY,” age 98, faithful 
member of Knox, Windsor, Ont., since Dec. 
11, 1927, died Feb. 20, 1999. 

HENRY, BARBARA MARY (née BEAL), 
born 1907, Toronto; died Unionville, Ont., 
Feb. 21, 1999. 

Graduating Toronto Bible College 1931, 
married Morgan Henry 1938, the mother of 
four. Throughout her life, Barbara opened 
her home to lonely servicemen, needy 
teens, neighbours and friends, providing a 
warm bed, good meal and words of en- 
couragement. Instrumental in starting Agin- 
court Home and School, became president, 
taught teen and adult Bible classes. Moved 
to Unionvilla in 1990, was active on resi- 
dents council. In 1995, her 88th year, 
received her Bachelor of Religious Edu- 
cation. Longtime member, Guildwood 
Church, and, later, Unionville Church. 

The memorial service at Unionville 
Church celebrated Barbara’s life and abiding 
faith. Barbara will be remembered for her in- 
Spirational Christian spirit, readiness to listen 
and help, and her simple goodness. 

HOOEY, ELSIE MAY, 96, longtime member, 
elder and church school teacher of Nestle- 
ton-Cadmus Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Jan. 2. 

McCONNELL, ELIZABETH W., 84, longtime 
member and faithful supporter of the Ers- 
kine Missionary Fellowship, Erskine, Ot- 
tawa, Aug. 26, 1998. 

MURPHY, CHRISTINA, 84, faithful member 
of Memorial Presbyterian Church, Sylvan 
Lake, Alta. April 15. 

MURRAY, ELIZABETH “BETTY,” former 
secretary, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., and East 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception 
of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to presbyteries: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


\A\ 


VISION ART 


GLASS STUDIO 


Stained Glass 
Designers, 
Painters & Craftsmen 


3900 CHESSWOOD DRIVE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M3J 2W6 


(416) 635-7666 


ST. JOHN'S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
BELFAST, P.E.I. 


will be celebrating its 
175TH ANNIVERSARY IN 1999 


Former members and friends are invited 
to join us for special services and events 
during July and August. 

Main anniversary service will be 
on August 1. 

For more information, contact: 
175th Anniversary Committee 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church 
Belfast P.O., P.E.I. COA 1A0 
Tel. (902) 659-2703; Fax (902) 659-2842 


ANNOUNCING AUDITIONS FOR 
THE MIKADO 


The Gilbert and Sullivan 
Society of Toronto 
will present an all-new production of 
this entertaining opera in Hart House 
Theatre, University of Toronto, 
November 25 - December 4, 1999. 

If you love to sing and perform on stage 
with spectacular sets and costumes, 
and full orchestra, we would be pleased 
to hear from you. 

Auditions for the principals and chorus will 
be held in June. All you need to do is give us 
a phone call and we will contact you as 
to time and place of auditions. 
Contact: Ron Maskell (416) 512-1718, 
Joan Woodland (416) 783-7925 or 
Warren Hughes (416) 221-7906. 
Leave name and phone number. 

If your interests are inclined to set 
construction, production and backstage 
activity, give us a call, also. 


TRANSITIONS 


Toronto Presbytery, strong supporter of all 
aspects of the church, passed away March 
14, 1999; will be sadly missed. 

ROBERTSON, CHARLES ALEXANDER, 81, 
a longtime faithful member and elder emer- 
itus, Barney’s River Presbyterian Church, 
Kenzieville, N.S., Dec. 24. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Spencer, Rev. Robert C., director, LAOS 
Ministries, St. Andrew’s Hespeler, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., April 13. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Halifax, Church of St. David. Rev. P.A. Mc- 
Donald, 4 Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth, N.S. 
B3A 2E6. 

Harvey Station, N.B., Knox and Acton. Rev. 
Philip Lee, 311 Bay Crescent Dr., Saint 
John, N.B. E2M 6M1. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 
395 Murray Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 
Moncton, N.B., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Andrew 
Hutchinson, 600 Coverdale Rd., Riverview, 

N.B. E1B 3K6. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. 
Glenn Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

River John, N.S., St. George’s; Toney River, 
St. David’s. Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 
185, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. Andrew’s. Rev. John C. 
Duff, PO Box 6206, Stn. C, St. John’s, Nfld. 
A1C 6J9. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s (effective June 
30). Rev. lan S. Wishart, 5 Chestnut Place, 
St. John’s, Nfld. A1B 271. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. 
James; Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1R0. 

Summerside, P.E.!., Summerside Church. 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Box 32, Tyne 
Valley, P.E.!. COB 2Co. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Finch, 
St. Luke’s-Knox; Gravel Hill, St. James- 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Fred Rennie, 28 Sec- 
ond St. E, Cornwall, Ont. K6H 1Y3. 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part-time). Rev. Kate Jor- 
dan, 50 Prince, Huntingdon, Que. JOS 1HO. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. Edward O’Neill, Box 7, 
Maxville, Ont. KOC 1T0O. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part-time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Montreal, Chambit Church. Rev. Barry Mack, 
496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que. J4P 2M8. 


Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. HOR 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s. Rev. 
Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 Snow- 
don Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster. Rev. James 
Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1K5. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 
138, Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; (905) 852- 
1171; e-mail: leaskdalepres @interhop.net. 

Bolton, Caven. Rev. Issa A. Saliba, 9846 
Keele St., Box 5097, Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew's. Rev. David 
McBride, PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont. 
L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 
Burk’s Falls, St. Andrew’s; Magnetawan, 
Knox; Sundridge, Knox (1.5 ministers). 
Rev. Job van Hartingsveldt, Box 650, 

Burk’s Falls, Ont. POA 1CO. 

Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin Liv- 
ingston, St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, 73 
Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. N3C 2A9. 

Claude, Claude Church. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 
67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9. 

Collingwood, First (two ministers). Rev. 
James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Guelph, Knox (June 30). Rev. Linda Bell, 2 
Cross St., Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Hastings, St. Andrew’s; Warkworth, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Roger Millar, Box 327, Nor- 
wood, Ont. KOL 2V0. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s; Craighurst, Knox 
(half-time). Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, 
Stayner, Ont. LOM 1S0. 

King City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Daniel D. 
Scott, 107 Compton Cres., Bradford, Ont. 
ESZ2X7e 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
Square, Cambridge, Ont. N1S 1H4. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s (effective July 31). 
Rev. Murray Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N, 
Fergus, Ont. N1M 2N7. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Knox. 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford Dr., 
Guelph, Ont. N1E 4G2. 

North Bay, Calvin. Rev. Freda & Rev. 
Graham MacDonald, Box 650, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont. POA 1CO. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. E.R. Fenton, 
375 Christina Dr., Oakville, Ont. L6K 1H5. 
Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raye Brown, 

1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Glen & 
Rev. Joyce Davis, 4156 Sheppard Ave. E, 
Agincourt, Ont. M1S 1T4. 
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TRANSITIONS 


Scarborough, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. 
Duncan Jeffrey, 60 Overlord Cres., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1B 4P3. 

South Monaghan, Centreville (renewable 
term, presbytery appointment). Rev. Ken 
MacRae, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, 
Ont. K9J 3T6. 

Toronto, All People (Mahn-Min). Rev. In Kee 
Kim, 3625 Haven Glenn, Mississauga, Ont. 
L4X 1X7. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Robert 
Syme, 19 Queensbury Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M1N 2x8. 

Toronto, Leaside. Rev. Art Van Seters, 59 
St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce. Rev. Jim Cuthbertson, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6K 2R9. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen 
Abbott, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Roll- 
wage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; (519) 681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Burlington, Knox, Rev. David Mcinnis, 179 
Cornwallis Rd., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 4H2. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Pearl Vasarhelyi, General 
Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 2A0. 

Fingall, Knox; Port Stanley, St. John’s. Rev. 
Gloria Langlois, Box 39, Belmont, Ont. 
NOL 1Bo. 

Forest, St. James. Rev. Joop Eenkhoorn, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward, Ont. 
N7V 1G1. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox. Rev. Donna J. 
Riseborough, 176 Elm St., Port Colborne, 
Ont. L3K 4N6. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, St. 
John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 72, 
Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, 
Caledonia, Ont. NSW 1B8. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers. Rev. Jef- 
frey Chalmers, 44 Linnigton Trail, Dundas, 
Ont. L9H 7A3. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 901-700 
Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. N6H 4V3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. 
Rick Eidenmueller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. 
NOC 1HO. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St.) st. 
Catharines, Ont. L2M 3X3; http://main- 
frame.shyft.com/stamfordpresbyterian/. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway. Rev. Eliza- 
beth S. Kidnew, 30 Brookbank Cres., 
Fonthill, Ont. LOS 1E0. 
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Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial; Burgoyne, 
Knox. Rev. Ted Creen, 865 Second Ave. 
W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 
120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 
Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. Alan 
McPherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W, Hamil- 

ton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Teeswater, Knox; Kinlough, Kinlough 
Church. Rev. Paul Chambers, Box 208, 
Ripley, Ont. NOG 2RO0. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Ken Wild, Box 404, 
Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 

Waterdown, Knox. Rev. Bob Dawson, 2138 
Brant St., Burlington, Ont. L7P 3W5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew's, half-time ordained 
minister. Rev. Margaret Mullin, 1405 Van 
Horne Ave., Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4; 
phone/fax: 204-727-4414; e-mail: mullinm@ 
mb.sympatico.ca. 

Full-time regional staff position. Rev. Jean Bry- 
den, Search Committee Convener, 808-9th 
St. NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. R1N 3L3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. 
MacOdrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. 
POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part-time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.E. Marsh, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 621, 
Biggar, Sask. SOK OMO. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy. Rev. John 
Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 


Synod of Alberta 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Brown Milne, 
10 Varmoor PI. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 0A1; 
e-mail: milnejb @cadvision.com. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. John F. Allan, 680 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B.C. VW 1C1. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey. Rev. Richard 
Sand, 2733 West 41st Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 3C5. 

White Rock, St. John’s (full-time assistant 
minister). Rev. J.W. Mills, 6841 Holly Park 
Dr., Delta, B.C. V4K 4T2. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Director, Anishinabe Fellowship Centre, 
Winnipeg. Available immediately, full-time, 
three-year appointment. Contact, Rev. Gor- 
don Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
MS3C 1J7. 
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Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 
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can save you money. 
For information, call 
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A page to share with the children you love 


Jesus: From an Infant to an Adult 


Scripture Reading: Luke, chapters 1-4 


Try using this litany in worship. 


Jesus was an infant, a baby so small, 

Born in a stable with no money at all. 

He slept and he cried for his diapers to be changed. 
His Aunt Elizabeth babysat when it was arranged. 


A baby, a baby, Jesus was a baby; 
A baby, a baby, just like you and me. 


He learned to crawl along the floor and then he learned to walk. 
He watched his dad hard at work in his carpenter’s shop. 

He ran outside to play with the children on the street. 

And he loved it when his mom baked him a special treat. 


A child, a child, Jesus was a child; 
A child, a child, just like you and me. 


He learned to hammer and to saw and sand different woods, 
And to listen to his teachers to learn all he should. 

He went to church each Sabbath and worshipped every week. 
For the answers to his questions, the truth he did seek. 


Questions to Consider 

1. What do you think Jesus was like as a young 
boy? Explore what Luke, Chapter 2, tells us. 

2. Share stories of when you were a baby, a toddler, 
a young child, etc., and how you have changed. 


A teenager, a teenager, Jesus was a teenager; 
A teenager, a teenager, just like you and me. 


He chose to serve God daily and was baptized by his cousin. 
His teaching was so powerful, it caused considerable discussion. 
He showed by his example how to share God’s love to all — 
To heal the sick and those in need is an answer to God’s call. 


Make a Growth Chart 

1. Mount the necessary number of bristle board 
sheets on the wall, starting from the floor up to 
your present height. 

2. Mark what size you were on each of your 
birthdays by putting a picture of yourself at that 
age at the height you were then. 

3. Keep your growth chart on the wall and, on your 
next birthday, add another picture at your new 
height. 

(Think about Jesus and what he might have been 

like at your age.) 


A young adult, a young adult, Jesus was a young adult; 
A young adult, a young adult, just like you and me. 


He chose twelve people as his disciples to teach them all God’s ways; 
He knew he would have to leave them, and they would have to stay. 

He was willing to die on the cross for us, to demonstrate God’s grace; 
He gave us the work of God’s kingdom — of love and justice and peace. 


An adult, an adult, Jesus was an adult, not quite like you and me; 
An adult, an adult, feeling human and fully divine. 


Prayer 
Dear God, 
A note to adults reading this page: Because Jesus grew up just like me, 
* Children will identify with Jesus when they recognize he experienced a maturation I know he understands me. 
process comparable to their own. Thank you, God, for understanding me. 
* Try writing stories about challenges Jesus might have experienced while maturing. Amen. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Grace Notes From a Homeless Choir 


Stevie Cameron 


very once in a while, I experience a 

grace note in my life — something 

I have the wisdom to recognize at 
the time as extraordinary and powerful 
and full of delight. That’s what happened 
on a cold afternoon in February when I 
listened to the Chorale de l’ Accueil Bon- 
neau from Montreal. Some of you know 
this is the homeless men’s choir from the 
Bonneau shelter in Old Montreal. And 
you'll remember the accident in June 
1998 when a gas explosion blew up the 
shelter, killing three people — including a 
nun — and injuring 17 others. The people 
of Montreal came together to rebuild the 
shelter; and, when it opened again last 
fall, the choir was there to celebrate. 

Let me tell you a little about how the 
choir got started. Pierre Anthian is a 
young Frenchman, a dental technician by 
profession but also a conservatory-trained 
singer, who had volunteered in a shelter 
in Paris. When he immigrated to Mont- 
real nearly three years ago, 
he started volunteering at 
the Accueil Bonneau. Soon 
afterward, he decided to 
found a choir. It began with 
four men; within months 
there were 18. They’d go 
from one metro stop to an- 
other, putting out a hat to collect spare 
change from passers-by. Soon they were 
making a living for themselves. In No- 
vember 1998, Anthian took the choir to 
Paris, where homeless clochards, sleep- 
ing in doorways and in the metro, have 
been fixtures for generations. Few people 
pay any attention to them. The French, 
however, paid attention to this unusual 
little choir. They fell in love with them. 

When I discovered the choir was com- 
ing to Toronto to sing a couple of songs 
in a televised gala for Raising the Roof, a 
national charity dedicated to finding solu- 
tions for Canada’s homeless, I invited 
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We clapped 
and cheered, 
and laughed 
and wept 


“qe 


them to put on a concert at my church, St. 
Andrew’s, where we run one of Tor- 
onto’s Out of the Cold programs. We in- 
vited our own homeless guests as well as 
staff and volunteers from all the city’s 
hostels, shelters and other Out of the Cold 
programs. We made sure street people 
throughout the city knew they’d be wel- 
come. We invited the city’s francophone 
community, and they turned 
up in droves, led by Louis 
Duclos, director of the Of- 
fice of Quebec in Toronto. 
Some generous sponsors 
came forward to help. VIA 
Rail paid for return fares to 
Toronto. The Crowne Plaza 
Hotel donated rooms (“They treated us 
like kings,” marvelled one of the men, 
“and all the rooms had 25-inch televi- 
sions!”). Lombard Insurance and the 
Toronto Star covered the other expenses. 

Still, we were a bit nervous. We’d 
never done anything like this before at 
St. Andrew’s, a bastion of Scottish tradi- 
tion. For an hour before their concert, the 
men paced back and forth in our church 
hall, humming melodies, rehearsing 
solos and chatting with our volunteers. 
We discovered they were as nervous as 
we were, even more so when they real- 
ized there was an audience of 500 wait- 


The Chorale de l’Accueil Bonneau at St. Andrew’s King Street, Toronto. 


ing for them. But two minutes after they 
began singing — accompanied by a key- 
board player, a drummer, a guitarist and 
a trombone player — we were hooked. 

Three minutes later, they had us danc- 
ing in the aisles. Sister Susan Moran, one 
of the founders of Out of the Cold, was 
bopping at the front of the church with 
our own staid Presbyterians. Anthian’s 
gift for comedy, for choreography and 
for lovingly managing his singers — 
some of whom are still very fragile — is 
a marvel to behold. They gave us the 
music of Edith Piaf and Charles Trenet, 
they gave us the Mamas and the Papas 
and the Beach Boys. Their soloists, Al- 
berto and Daniel and Guy and Jean- 
Louis, disarmed us with their talent and 
energy. We clapped along and cheered 
and laughed and, at the end when they 
sang “Auld Lang Syne,” we wept. 

If you have the chance to bring this 
inspiring choir to your community, I 
urge you to do so. You will never regret 
it — or forget it. Let us know if you 
want more information (elmstreet @ 
m-v-p.com) and we’ll send it to you. La 


This piece first appeared as the “Editor’s Let- 
ter’ in the April 1999 edition of Elm Street. 
Stevie Cameron is an elder at St. Andrew’s 
King Street, Toronto, and a member of the 
Presbyterian Record Committee. 
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iGracias! 


The response of Canadian Presbyterians in 
the wake of hurricanes Mitch and George 
has been overwhelming. Over $630,000 has 
been raised to help support rebuilding in 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala and the 
Dominican Republic. 


Presbyterian response to the disaster was 
immediate. Informed by local partners in the 
region and International Ministries staff, 
Presbyterian World Service & Development 
was able to issue immediate funds to 
purchase food, shelter and medicine for 
people affected by the disaster. 


Kramel 


Now, as international attention turns to other 
events, PWS&D partners in the region con- 
tinue the long process of rebuilding. They 
are helping people rebuild homes, supplying 
seeds to farmers for replanting and helping 
communities dig wells and latrines. 


Photo by Jacob 


The need is tremendous. Rebuilding will 
take many years. Please continue to support 
this important work. 


November 2, 1998. Hurricane Mitch swept through Central America, 
killing at least 9,000 and displacing 3 million. Flooding, mudslides and 
high winds destroyed homes, schools, hospitals and food crops. There 
was water everywhere, but none of it was clean enough to drink. 
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RECORDINGS 


Commissioners 
Each Assembly has some tedious or abrasive members 
who try the patience of other members. Others come 
with a story which they must deliver, even though it is 
sometimes not very relevant or funny. But on the credit 
side, these few members make the Assembly appreciate 
all the more those who have a vital contribution to make, 
who make it briefly and clearly and then sit down. 

— James Simpson 


Mission 
We often reflect on the meaning of Mission as we 
approach the millennium. In many ways, Malawi is 
a more Christianized nation than Canada. All 
churches continue to grow and there are few Malaw- 
ians who would say they have no compelling faith to 
guide their lives. Indeed, the Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian in its five synods is now more 
than 100 years old and is truly an indigenous church. 
— Glenn Inglis 


Blessed Are 
the Merciful 
Those who live by mercy 
will always be disposed to 
practise mercy, especially to 
a human being which is so 


Yehudi Menuhin 
(deceased March 12, 1999) 
When the violin prodigy first played in Berlin, Albert Ein- 
stein went up to him afterwards and hugged him, saying, 
‘Now I know there is a God in heaven!” 

When Menuhin played in Berlin in 1947, victims of 
Nazism cried out: “Why do you do this?” He replied, 
‘Because it is a crumbling city, and they need music!” 

The Jewish terrorist group Irgun (which included two 
later Israeli prime ministers in its ranks) said, “If you 
come to Jerusalem, you will die!” He went, and he 


dependent on the mercy of 

others as the unborn child. 
— Karth Barth in Church 
Dogmatics: The Doctrine 
of Creation (HI:4) 


went, and he went. 


Prayer is Good Medicine, Doctors Say 

¢ A study funded by the U.S. National Institutes of 
Health showed heart surgery patients assigned chap- 
lains averaged two fewer days in the hospital. 

¢ Yale researchers found older adults who frequently at- 
tended religious services in 1982 were less physically 
disabled 12 years later than infrequent attendees, even 
after adjusting for health and socio-economic factors. 

¢ Columbia University researchers discovered daughters 
of religiously committed mothers were 60 per cent less 
likely to suffer from depression. 

— The Toronto Star, 

May 1, 1999 


— from PBS radio, March 13, 1999 


Christian Faith and Canadian Unity 
Our horizons are narrowed by the fact that our church 
has drawn its membership largely from a population 
that stems from the British Isles and few of us have the 
slightest inkling of what it has been like during the past 
200 years to be citizens of a French Canadian Canada. 
My own experience may have been typical of many 
Presbyterians. As I was growing up, neither in church 
nor in school, nor from my contemporaries did I learn 
anything that would make me respect French Canadians 
or sympathize with their problems. I shared the preju- 
dices of my community. French Canadians were all of 
them Roman Catholics and with their high birth rate a 
threat to the future of Protestantism in Canada! Most of 
them were poorly educated habitants, kept in ignorance 
by their priests! I was in my 30s before I met my first 
French Canadian, a young man of such culture and in- 
tellectual quality that he instantly created respect for 
that Canada, hidden from us, from which he came. Then 
came contacts with French Canadian Catholic church- 
men and all my false images were completely shattered. 
From them I learned what Anglo-Canadian dominance 
both in Canada as a whole and also in Quebec has 
meant for our French-speaking neighbours. 

— James D. Smart in the November 1977 Record 
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We Shall Overcome 


be remembered for great theological debate or the res- 

olution of enormous issues. The main topic of debate 
was money — not in the grand sense of stewardship or what 
we do with our lives, but money as in “filthy lucre” and where 
we will spend or not spend a few dollars. Like no other issues, 
money and sex seem to excite commissioners at a General 
Assembly. This year, it was money’s turn. 

But that is not to say there were not many high and dramatic 
moments, many outside of the regular business. 

Stewart Gillan, a few days after burying his younger 
brother, standing before the commissioners to receive thanks 
for his many years of service in South Africa. 

Members of the Kitchener-Waterloo Korean Choir joining 
hands and voices with the Presbyterian African Heritage 
Gospel Choir to provide a magical celebrative moment as com- 
missioners followed their lead in song and dance. 

For me, however, and I suspect for many commissioners, 
the highest point on the mountain came with the appearance of 
Bishop Gordon Beardy, the first aboriginal Anglican diocesan 
bishop in Canada. (The Record will include the complete text 
of his speech in a future issue.) Bishop Beardy spent one year 
at our Cecilia Jeffrey Indian Residential School near Kenora, 
Ontario, when he was between 10 and 11. That would be his 
last year of formal education until he studied theology. 

He spoke of the nights at Cecilia Jeffrey spent in his bed 
crying and alone. His parents and friends were far away at 
Bearskin Lake, an OjiCree community 385 kilometres north of 
Sioux Lookout. His native tongue, the only language he had 
ever spoken, was forbidden here. He felt confused. “It seemed 
being an Indian was not important.” He became angry. He 
vowed every white person would some day pay a price. At 11, 
vengeance overwhelmed him. 

After a few months, he had to escape. By night, he walked; 
by day, he hid. After two days without food, he fell asleep in 
the railway station in Redditt. He did not care whether he lived 
or died. 

A white woman asking if she could help and a small dog 
barking wakened him. A few hours later, he reluctantly accept- 
ed her invitation to come to her house. After two days, he asked 
why she had not called the cops. She told him she knew he had 
run away but wondered why. That another person, a white per- 
son at that, cared enough to ask “Why?” gave him hope. 


af he 125th General Assembly, unlike the first one, will not 
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Eventually, she accompanied him back to school and inter- 
ceded with the principal so he was not punished. The next 
summer, he pleaded with his father not to send him back. He 
returned to the land and traditional ways. 

At 36, under his mother’s urging because of her dream, he 
entered the Anglican priesthood. After ordination, he deter- 
mined to serve only his own people. When his bishop request- 
ed he speak to some white 
people, he felt like “a modern- 
day Jonah.” That night, he had 
a dream in which he heard, 
“God loves your people and he 
loves others just as much.” 

Bishop Beardy explained his 
mixed emotions coming to the 
Assembly. This was the first 
time he would address people 
who represent the Cecilia Jef- 
frey School. On the one hand, 
he wanted to run. On the other, 
he knew the time had come “to meet you, to speak about walk- 
ing together, grieving and healing together, and to journey 
together toward wholeness.” 

He said he does not believe litigation is the answer. That 
would lead to further distrust not reconciliation. The Journey to 
Wholeness Fund the Assembly has established encourages him. 

Today, he said, he was extending his hand to those who 
meant well at the residential schools and grieved over what had 
happened there. “My hope is we will journey together,” he 
said. “Sometimes, we struggle. By the grace of God and his 
Son, we will overcome.” 

The Assembly responded in a long, standing ovation, after 
which the Moderator offered Bishop Beardy a blessing and led 
the Assembly in prayer. 

There is much despair over the divisions and violence in our 
communities and in our world. Much warrants our concern. We 
sometimes overlook events like this as somehow unimportant 
or on the periphery of life. We shall overcome. But only in 
ways like this. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR Arthur 


Van Seters 


A Few 
Moderatorial 
Reflections 


or the curious, let me begin with my reflections from “up front.” First of all, I 

find the level of concentration on immediate business all-consuming. What is 

the precise motion before us? Remember to call for the motion-as-amended or 
at least three people will remind me right away! Who is at which microphone and in 
what order? What is the principal clerk calling me to do on my very first night but 
break a tie by voting! I wonder if this or that moment is an appropriate time for table 
groups. Should I lead the Assembly in prayer now or remember to include this or that 
in my prayers at the close of the sederunt? The questions keep coming. 

There are speakers to be thanked. Everyone requires a special response, but I don’t 
know what to say until I hear them speak. I am impressed by all of them, but especially 
moved by Bishop Gordon Beardy. As he speaks about his experience in a Presbyterian 
residential school, I feel pain (and shame) and I sorrow over how little we understand 
other cultures. This is a time for confession and supplication, for gratitude that a 
brother in Christ shares with such honesty, and for the grace we all need for the future. 

But what is central is the participation of commissioners in the extensive reports pre- 
pared so carefully ahead of time. I am impressed by how such a diverse group of people 
can act like a prism to radiate different colours on a given issue and also on how, listen- 
ing to one another, the church makes discerning decisions. I may not agree with every 
vote, but I set aside my own judgments in order to moderate as impartially as I can. 

Between sederunts, I receive various comments. Someone prefers that I address 
God as “God of Jubilee” rather than “Jubilee God,” and I am grateful for the sugges- 
tion. Another person asks that attention be drawn to the Nunavut flag as “the only 
Canadian flag bearing the cross.” I repeat what I am told. Over lunch, I am gleefully 
reminded that a number of flags bear the St. Andrew’s cross and that what looks like 
across on the Nunavut flag is an inukshuk, the stone figure representing a person on 
the Arctic horizon! So much for passing on information without evaluating its ac- 
curacy! But Presbyterians are a forgiving lot and, while they respect the office of 
Moderator, they don’t regard it (or me) as unassailable — surely a sign of health! 

On Sunday night, I speak of helping our church recover the biblical vision of 
Jubilee. Since we are approaching the year of our Lord 2000, we would do well to 
explore this challenging theme. I begin each sederunt with a Jubilee passage of 
Scripture, followed by a prayer based on that passage and ending with a Jubilee bene- 
diction. This is intended to give commissioners a taste of the message of Jubilee so 
central to Jesus’ ministry and to let the Assembly feel something of how radical this 
vision 1s in a culture shaped by market-driven economics. 

Celebrating Jubilee calls for an imagination at odds with the thinking of the world 
around us. But it is a message of hope for the majority of the world crushed by the 
increasing gap between rich and poor. This is a profoundly spiritual issue. I hope to 
combine theological and economic thinking in my moderatorial year. 

I am grateful for the support of the clerks of Assembly and especially for Stephen 
Kendall’s clear and thoughtful counsel. My wife, Rowena, and I feel encouraged by 
so many. We covet your prayers as we seek to serve our denomination together in the 


coming months. 
Me Vocal 
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Deeply Moved 
Cynthia Chenard’s article “Out of the 
Depths: Remembering the Swissair Dis- 
aster” (May Record) moved me deeply. 
I’m not a literary critic, but I would cer- 
tainly nominate this article for some lit- 
erary award in the writing community. 
The anguish, compassion and hope she 
describes so well spoke volumes about 
the presence of Christ in that situation. 
Thank you for giving her story to us. 
Glenn Mount, 
Welland, Ont. 


Practical Response 

to the Hog Crisis 

The coverage in the April Record about 
the plight of hog producing families was 
more than disturbing, especially when 
coupled with the News item “Synod re- 
sponds to farm crisis.” 

I recall reading, that of first world 
countries, Canadians pay the lowest 
price for a weekly shopping cartload 
when considered as a proportion of their 
weekly paycheque. The article also 
pointed out that, while we grumble only 
a little about $200 running shoes and 
$150 jeans and $100 tickets to the latest 
must-see entertainment extravaganza — 
none of which we willingly do without 


WATSON’S WORLD 


— don’t anyone dare to raise the price of 
milk or the Sunday roast. 

The synod item particularly annoyed 
me because most suggestions called on 
the victims of this crisis to help them- 
selves without also suggesting ways we 
can help our neighbours. I would rather it 
had said the following: 
¢ Friends, some of the 

farm families in our 

midst are suffering. 

Let’s not let them iso- 

late themselves. We 

have X hog producing 
families in our con- 
gregation; therefore, 
we need X other fam- 
ilies to have them over for dinner on 

Friday night. And, maybe, the next 

few Friday nights, too. How about a 

picnic some Sunday after church 

since the chores are likely done then 
anyhow? 

¢ Why not have an old-fashioned pork 
roast dinner, charge full price (say 
$10/plate, no exceptions) with no 
profit expected since the organizers 
will have paid at least the cost of pro- 
duction for the hog. Lots of people in 
most churches would be willing to put 
on something like this. If enough 


Shorter letters 
are more likely 
to be published 
and less likely 
to be edited 


churches did so often enough, it 

might help. 
¢ Those of us who like to put bulk pur- 

chases in our home freezers could 
consider paying the local producer the 
production price for a hog and arrang- 
ing to have it butchered ourselves. It 
would be marginally 
more expensive than 
buying all that pre- 
packaged meat from 
the local grocer; but, at 
least, one would know 
who was getting the 
money. 

None of these sugges- 
tions will affect the price 
of hogs at market one iota. But, at least, 
those among us who are suffering right 
now will be able to see that the rest of us 
are trying to help instead of expecting 
them to buck-up and “wait upon the 
Lord” as synod seems to be suggesting. 

Linda Pearson, 
Fergus, Ont. 


Changing Homosexual 
Orientation 

Myrtle Macdonald (Letters, May 
Record) offers thoughtful suggestions on 
how to help homosexual youth change 


Noel Watson 
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their orientation. Alas, to try to do so is 
to court disaster in a young person’s life. 
Homosexuality is not something learned 
that can be unlearned. The combination 
of X and Y chromosomes doled out to us 
in the womb determines our sexual ori- 
entation. Changing that orientation is as 
impossible as changing the colour of 
one’s skin or eyes. 

However, behaviour is another mat- 
ter. No one group has a monopoly on 
good or bad behaviour. Heterosexual 
youth can misbehave as much as homo- 
sexuals and lesbians. On the other hand, 
they can all show kindness, thoughtful- 
ness and love. 

We all need assurance that God loves 
us equally, whatever orientation we are 
born with. 

Jean Sonnenfeld, 
Toronto 


Myrtle Macdonald is so wrong in her ob- 
servation of the teen as a victim who was 
enticed. He was probably homosexual 
from birth and had, until then, never 
been shown any understanding of his 
physical being. I am afraid Myrtle still 
believes in myths and should meet our 
gay members and, with them, see how 
God unites us all. 
Joan M. Bell, 
Toronto 


Repeating the 
Lachine Experience 
The 1998 General Assembly was the 
fourth Assembly to deal with the prob- 
lem of St. Andrew’s Church in Lachine, 
Quebec. The story began when the 1994 
Assembly, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, adopted the Report on Human Sexu- 
ality which said No to homosexual 
practice. The April 1995 Lachine call to 
Darryl Macdonald, really a challenge to 
that decision, was ruled ultra vires by the 
1996 Assembly. However, neither the 
Presbytery of Montreal nor St. Andrew’s 
accepted this ruling. Thus, the 1997 As- 
sembly appointed a judicial commission. 
The commission ruled in March 1998 
that Macdonald was ineligible to occupy 
a pulpit in our church, and directed the 
presbytery to remove him. This was the 
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E. H. JOHNSON TRUST FUND 
1999-2000 EXCHANGE 


The 1999-2000 exchange, sponsored by the E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund, will take 
place with the Church of Scotland. We expect to welcome visitors from Scotland in 
November 1999. 


Applications are now invited for those wishing to represent The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada on a visit to Scotland in 2000. The visit will be approximately two weeks in May, 
with all travel, accommodation and meal expenses paid. 


Applicants must be active members of The Presbyterian Church in Canada and hold, or 
have held, a leadership office in a congregation or in one of the courts of the church. 
They should be seeking an exposure to the life and witness of another church that will 
strengthen their sense of vocation and mission. They must be willing to share their 
experience with congregations on their return. 


Applicants should write one page stating why they think an exchange to Scotland is 
important and why they believe taking part in such an exchange would strengthen their 
sense of vocation and mission. Please describe what you would hope to gain and 
contribute. 


Applications/nominations should be directed to: Dr. Marjorie Ross, Secretary, 
E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund, 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


Deadline for applications is October 31, 1999. 


CALLS FOR NOMINATION 


E. H. JOHNSON TRUST FUND 
2000 AWARD 


Each year, the Trustees of the E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund name an individual to 
be the recipient of the E. H. Johnson Award given during the General Assembly. 


Past recipients have included: Rev. Daniel Szabo (Hungary), Rev. Dr. C. M. Kao (Taiwan), 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu (Africa), Rev. Glenda Hope and Rev. John Fife (U.S.A.), 
Ms. Barbara Jackman and Rev. Russell Self (Canada). Rev. John Bell of the lona 
Community, Scotland, is the 1999 recipient. 


The Award is a recognition of the recipient’s outstanding leadership to the Christian 
community at “the cutting edge of mission.” The contribution should have significance on 
a national or international scale. The award is in the form of a medal and a certificate. It 
may be accompanied by a financial gift to the individual or to a cause or project suggested 
by the recipient. 


Members and friends of The Presbyterian Church in Canada are invited to place one or 
more names in nomination for the year 2000 award. Please outline to the Trustees why 
the person nominated warrants the award. 


Nominations should be directed to: Dr. Marjorie Ross, Secretary, E. H. Johnson 
Memorial Trust Fund, 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7; 
fax (416) 441-2825; or e-mail — mross@presbyterian.ca. 


Deadline for nominations is October 31, 1999. 
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defining moment in the contest of wills. 
The clerks of Assembly issued warnings. 
But St. Andrew’s stood firm. Members 
of presbytery spoke publicly in favour of 
what was then clearly a rebellion. Pres- 
bytery did nothing. The 1998 Assembly 
received recommendations about en- 
forcement of discipline but, sadly, on the 
basis of a last-minute, emotion-driven 
amendment, opted to allow the congre- 
gation to leave the denomination and 
rent the building. This rental arrange- 
ment has not been and should not be 
consummated. 

A question now hangs in the balance: 
Is our church strong enough to practise 
discipline, one of the essential marks of a 
true church? The signal sent by the de- 
cision of the 1998 Assembly is, if people 
are persistent and have society on their 
side, the church will have to change its 
No to Yes. What has happened at 
Lachine is the establishment of a beach- 
head. In the course of a few years, some- 
one whose doctrine and practice are 
unacceptable by biblical, confessional 
and Assembly standards has succeeded 
in removing a congregation from our 
denomination. The legitimate work of 
our denomination at Lachine has been 
terminated. 

People point to the fact that we would 
only be renting. But we would be renting 
a church and a pulpit to a person who, 
for moral reasons, has been barred from 
all our pulpits and to people who have 
persistently defied lawful authority. 
What is happening to our integrity as an 
institution? Are we not forfeiting our 
rights? Are we prepared for what the 
principle of legal precedence could re- 
quire — repeating the Lachine process? 

William Manson, 
Montreal 


Ministers Not Perfect 

Regarding our Moderator’s comments 
(May Record) on criteria for candidates 
for the ministry, how many people 
would pass muster? Outside of the two 
ministers acclaimed by the people in a 
contest held by this publication a year 
ago, most of us who are ordained would 
probably fail. 
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We don’t live in a perfect world. The 
people God calls into ministry come out 
of this world with all of its sinfulness, 
shortcomings and dysfunctions. Yes, it 
would be wonderful if we could have the 
best and only the best presenting them- 
selves as Ministers of Word and Sacra- 
ments. The church would thrive and 
Presbyterians could be the finest denom- 
ination in Christendom. 

But that’s a pipe-dream. As one ex- 
aminer for the Reformed Church of 
America, perhaps having the toughest 
standards of any denomination, told me, 
there is no possible way to know how 
well any individual will function in the 
parish. The finest person who graduated 
from Knox College — the story goes — 
had to leave the parish within months 
because he couldn’t take it. 

The perfect minister doesn’t exist. 
Rather, I think our guide should be the 
disciples. They were a mixed lot at best, 
and Jesus himself had a hard time with 
them. But when all was said done, they 
surpassed expectations. 

Maybe we expect too much from our 
clergy. We are not super men and 
women but ordinary folk who have 
undertaken a vow to be as faithful as we 
can to a church God has called us to 
serve. 

Rod Lamb, 
Petawawa, Ont. 


Simple Definition 
Ted Siverns’ discussion question in the 
April Record — “What do you mean [by 
debt] when you pray ‘Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors’ ?” — has 
a simple, straightforward answer in the 
dictionary: debt, a sin (Bible) — The 
Chambers Dictionary. 
Jim Stewart, 
St. Andrew’s, N.B. 


The Empty Cross 

Kathy Cawsey’s observations (April 
Record) of the importance of the cross in 
relation to our calling as Christians is in- 
teresting. But isn’t the realization, at least 
in the Presbyterian tradition, that the 
cross is empty (that is, without the body 
of a victim/victor) of singular importance 


to our understanding of this historic 
symbol? 

I appreciate the controversial prompt- 
ings of Kathy’s writings. A journalistic 
skill of no small value. 

Fred Lake, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Remembering Dorothy Lake 
The article on “Resurrection at Dorothy 
Lake” (April Record) brought back fond 
memories of one beautiful spring day in 
the mid-1970s. My wife and I spent a 
day there along with about 30 other vol- 
unteers preparing the camp for the sum- 
mer season. The men built wooden floors 
for the tents while the women prepared a 
delicious dinner. It was a day I will never 
forget. 
Howard Runnalls, 
Whitby, Ont. 


Who Is Attacking Whom? 
Jeremy Ashton (Letters, May Record) 
complains our youth will be seduced by 
other powers such as science. Orthodox 
Christians continue to complain about 
science with such statements. My per- 
ception is the attack is in the other direc- 
tion — orthodox Christians attack and 
make false statements about science. 
Gordon Winder, 
London, Ont. 


Crime Doesn’t Pay 

The item in Recordings (May Record) 
about the cost of crime reminded me of 
growing up in Great Britain in the *40s. 
A series of shorts called Crime Does Not 
Pay was shown in all movie theatres. I 
cannot stress enough how important 
these little films were. They were a som- 
bre warning of the cruelty inflicted on 
the vulnerable, usually for money, and 
the consequences for all. 

Considering that crime is costing us 
$46 billion annually, inflation aside, 
“Crime does not pay” is the understate- 
ment of the year. Perhaps, someone 
could look into reviving this series. The 
examples and the circumstances have not 
changed in the least. 

Joy Armour, 
Kemptville, Ont. 
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The Rocks Beneath Us 


omeone moved my rock. 
I suppose I have no right to call 
it “my rock.” I didn’t own that 
rock. I didn’t even own the land the rock 
was on. It stuck out of an undeveloped 
slope at the end of a lane near our house. 
But it was just the right shape and 
the right height for me 
to sit on. 

I first discovered my 
rock after I had a hernia 
operation a few years 
back. When I went out 
walking the dog, that 
rock was about as far as I 
could stagger before 
I had to stop for a rest. I 
would plant myself on it 
until I regained enough 
strength to go home 
again. I don’t stop to rest on it much any 
more. But, still, I thought of it as my rock. 

Then, one day recently, I walked by 
and discovered someone had dug it out 
and taken it away. I felt affronted. No 
one asked me about taking it away. No 
one consulted me on where it should go. 

My reaction gives me some insight 
into some people’s reactions when they 
find elements of their life or faith that 
they value suddenly changed by others. 
Like the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, for example. When the Anglican 
Church of Canada came out with its new 
Book of Alternative Services, many 
people felt betrayed. Now, they hadn’t 
written the Book of Common Prayer. 
They weren’t even around to have influ- 
enced it. Archbishop Cranmer did that 
way back in 1549. Aside from minor lan- 
guage updating, the last major revision 
was in 1662. So it would be hard to 
claim that anyone alive today owned that 
prayer book. 

But it was familiar. People had sat in 
their pews and rested in its comfortable 


changes 
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When someone 


something on 
which we have 
rested and relied 
for years, it’s not 
easy to accept 


cadences for generations. It let them 
gather strength to go back out into the 
world. It meant something to them. So 
many of them felt outraged. No one had 
asked them about the changes. No one 
had consulted them on what should hap- 
pen to their liturgy. (Or, if someone had, 
they hadn’t taken it ser- 
iously.) They felt as if 
someone had moved 
their rock. 

The Catholic Church 
must have felt some- 
thing similar during the 
Reformation. Luther and 
Zwingli, Calvin and 
Knox, Tyndale and 
Wycliffe tore the Bible 
from the sacred confines 
of the pulpit and gave it 
to the people. Just as someone tore my 
rock from its hillside. 

And I’d guess other people had much 
the same experience some 20 centuries 
ago at what the Christian Church calls 
Pentecost. Pentecost, according to the 
history written by Luke in the book of 
Acts, coincided with the Jewish festival 
of Shavuoth. Shavuoth, which comes 
seven weeks after Passover, commem- 
orates God’s gift of the Torah, the books 
of the Law, to the Jewish people. 

But to those Jewish people, Pentecost 
must have felt like a massive affront. The 
Torah was the foundation of their faith, 
the rock on which their lives were 
built. They owned their very 
identity as a people to 
the Torah, with its 
interpretive com- 
mentaries, the 
Mishnah and 
the Midrash. 


Jim Taylor 


And this new group, later called 
Christians, wanted them to give their al- 
legiance, their loyalty, not to the Torah 
but to a person. At Shavuoth, of all 
times. . 

That was the great gulf that eventual- 
ly separated the new faith of Christianity 
from the historic Jewish community. 
Rabbi Jacob Neusner, who is (according 
to his book-jackets) the world’s foremost 
authority on Judaism in the time of 
Christ, wrote a book about how he, as a 
rabbi, would respond to the call of Jesus. 
He would agree with much that Jesus 
said. It was a fresh and lively restating of 
many of the foundational principles of 
the Law. Often, it went beyond the letter 
of the Law to reveal its spirit, its underly- 
ing intent. But what Neusner could not 
have accepted then, and cannot accept 
now, is Jesus’ call to “Follow me.” 

Instead of putting their faith in a set of 
instructions, God’s commandments, and 
in the community built around those 
commandments, the Jews of Jesus’ time 
were asked to put their faith in a person, 
God’s human revelation, and the com- 
munity that formed around him. 

The Jews must have felt that someone 
had moved their rock, too. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 


Authority, Preaching & Practice: 


Yes & No 


Matthew 21:23-32 


he first part of this passage (verses 
23-27) is paralleled in the other 
three Gospels while the second 

part has no direct parallels. The question 
raised is that of authority and it is direct- 
ed to Jesus: What was the source of his 
authority? What were 
Jesus’ credentials? Who 


issued his business 
card? Earlier, Matthew 
notes that “[Jesus] 


taught them as one hay- 
ing authority, and not as 
their scribes” (7:29). 

This issue of the au- 
thority of Jesus begins 
in Matthew with the 
genealogy. The “begats” 
of Jesus’ ancestry begin 
with Joseph and, in 
three groups of 14 names, lead to Jesus 
as the son of the patriarch Abraham and 
of King David. Jesus, it is implied, had 
the right lineage or pedigree to be the 
promised Messiah. 

For Matthew, Jesus was a teacher 
“trained for the kingdom of heaven” 
(13:52). He was the new or “greater 
than” Moses. Note the parallels through- 
out the Gospel for both Jesus and Moses: 
1. were spokesmen for God 
2. had royalty present at their birth 
3. successfully avoided a king’s slaugh- 

ter of babies 
4. were exiled to and came “out of’ Egypt 
5. spent 40 days and nights in the 

wilderness 
6. gave “the law” from a mountain. 

Still, the authority of Jesus was not in 
himself but in his Author. In Matthew’s 
Gospel, Jesus is God’s show-and-tell, il- 
lustrating in word and deed God’s love 
for his errant human family. This Jesus is 
a companion to share our weakness, a 
friend to carry our burdens, a guide to 
point the way. Jesus is the authority of 
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The Pharisees, 
our brothers, 
were people 
who were strong 
on maxims, 

on laws, 

on preaching 
without practice 


God wrapped in human shape and form. 

“Who gave you this authority?” the 
Pharisees asked. 

His answer was a question: “Did the 
baptism of John come from heaven, or 
was it of human origin?” 

No matter which way 
they answered, they 
would hurt their own 
case; so they replied, 
“We do not know.” 

And he said to them, 
“Neither will I tell you 
by what authority I am 
doing these things.” If 
you aren’t prepared for 
the answer, there is no 
point in answering the 
question! 

The Pharisees, our 
brothers, were people who were strong 
on maxims, on laws, on preaching with- 
out practice. We should be able to identi- 
fy with them. They were more willing to 
fight for their principles than to live 
them. Jesus advised his followers to fol- 
low their preaching but not their practice 
(23:2-8)! Paraphrasing E. Stanley Jones, 
it is only when the word becomes flesh 
that it shakes us like a passion and makes 
us new. 

The second part of the reading in- 
cludes a little parable about two sons. One 
said “Yes” to his father and did “No”; the 
other said “No” and did “Yes.” Again, the 
Pharisees are faced with a question: 
Which one did the will of the father? Was 
it the one who “talked the talk” or the one 
who “walked the walk”? Who was, like 
the Pharisees, show without substance, 
preaching without practice? 

The one who spoke and acted with 
authority reminded his followers that it is 
“cheap grace” to use the language of 
faith (“yes”) but to do nothing (“no”). 
Somewhere, the Talmud reads: “Would 


Ted Siverns 


that they had forgotten My name and 

done that which I commanded of them.” 

The smallest good deed is better than the 

grandest good intention! 

In 1852, F. W. Robertson observed: 
“Tt is a perilous thing to separate feeling 

from acting; to have learnt to feel 

rightly without acting rightly.” 

“Truth is given, not to be contemplated 
but to be done. Life is an action, not a 
thought. And the penalty paid by him 
who speculates on truth is that by 
degrees the very truth he holds be- 
comes to him a falsehood.” 

That “God is love” is true, but that 
“God so loved” is a truth that demands 
decision. “The first is an idea, the second 
is an event” (D. T. Niles). Practice is 
the stuff of character, the power of the 
risen Saviour to change the face of 
things. It is the triumph of integrity over 
scepticism. 


For Discussion and Reflection 


* Unusual in the genealogy (Matthew 
1:1-17) is the occurrence of five 
women — all but Mary are non- 
Jewish. These include: Tamar, 
Rahab, Ruth, Bathsheba and Mary. 
What does this suggest about 
Jesus’ pedigree? 


Is it possible that our faith is inocu- . 
lated with the virus of our culture 
and is, therefore, more words that 
calm than deeds that challenge? 


Is Luke 15:11-32 an appropriate 
parallel to this passage? 


Reflect on Matthew 21:23-32 and 
the words of Mother Teresa that we — 
are to be pencils in the hands of — 
God, and it is for us only to be 
sharp and ready. 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 


Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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VOX POPULI 


Living on the Edge: 
The Challenging Dilemma of the Multipoint Charge 


Carol Smith 


t. Giles Presbyterian Church, 

Moser River, has clung tenacious- 

ly to the eastern shore of Nova 
Scotia for many years. From the vantage 
point of the pulpit, with the front doors 
wide open, there is an incredible view of 
the Atlantic Ocean. For a long time, it 
was part of a three-point charge; but, in 
recent years, it has been on its own, with 
an occasional service for the faithful few. 
It seems life for this congregation is 
winding down and, with it, the Presby- 
terian witness in this rural community. 

In these days, there are some congre- 
gations particularly vulnerable: the 
multipoint charges (MPC). The more 
congregations in each charge, the more 
vulnerable they are. Most MPC exist be- 
cause of the reduced circumstances of a 
congregation. Presbyteries, with good in- 
tentions, create them to provide ministry 
for congregations that can no longer af- 
ford full-time clergy. For the short term, 
these congregations can continue. But 
for the long term, because one minister 
must serve a large area with multiple 
meetings and limited resources, there is 
almost always a slow and steady decline. 
Congregations rarely thrive in a multi- 
point charge. Many live on the edge of 
an uncertain future. 

The dilemma of multipoint charges 
raises many theological questions, in- 
cluding what it means to be the church. 
Presbyterians often refer to John 
Calvin’s definition: ‘““The church is pres- 
ent when the Word is truly preached, the 
sacraments rightly administered, and as it 
orders its life according to the word of 
God” (Living Faith, 7.1.6). Congrega- 
tions in the MPC can provide worship, 
including preaching and sacraments, but 
are less able to order their life according 
to the word of God. Such aspects as 
Christian nurture for all ages and out- 
reach to the surrounding community be- 
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come difficult in most MPC. The Body 
of Christ suffers because of the difficulty 
in building up the Body. 

In earlier days, “galloping ministers” 
rode on horseback from village to village 
conducting services. The automobile re- 
lieved this somewhat for the 
modern minister. Neverthe- 
less, being the sole minister 
to a number of churches is a 
difficult undertaking. Many 
MPC call newly ordained 
ministers into a situation 
that does not allow much 
opportunity for practising 
the theories learned in the 
classroom. Juggling a mul- 
tipoint charge takes its toll 
on clergy, and burn-out and 
shortened ministries often result. 

Limited resources mean difficulty in 
maintaining church buildings. Renovat- 
ing to suit modern needs can also be be- 
yond many small churches. Survival can 
become the mode of operation. Presby- 
teries sometimes question why some 
smaller congregations do not prepare a 
budget for the upcoming year. For some 
who have survived on the bare minimum 
for so long, the ability to envision a 
brighter future has been lost. 

Baxter Presbyterian Church in Ontario 
has been part of a three-point charge for 
many years. About 40 people attend wor- 
ship on a Sunday morning. It is the only 
church in a growing community that has 
expanded to include subdivisions. Along- 
side the traditional farming families, 
many others who make their living in a 
variety of ways have moved to the area. 
The members of Baxter Church have 
worked hard to keep their doors open. 
Limited resources have made it difficult 
to include outreach to the community. 
For example, the church school shows 
signs of growth but the space available 


charge 


Congregations 
with potential 
for growth are 
prevented by 
being part of 
a multipoint 


limits the number of children who can be 
accommodated. The potential for growth 
is there, but will it happen within the 
present structure of a three-point charge? 

There are no easy answers to this ques- 
tion. However, if the present trend contin- 
ues, Many congregations 
in MPC will quietly drop 
out of sight. Death and re- 
birth are part of the cycle 
of congregations, and it 
would be naive to think all 
congregations should con- 
tinue. Some congregations 
will conclude their min- 
istries for good reasons. 
But what about the con- 
gregations well-placed to 
grow and become a vital 
Christian presence in their communities? 

Presbyteries need to develop ways to 
assist small churches. Some presbyteries 
have rural ministry committees. But the 
dilemma needs to receive more attention 
at the national level. The National Rural 
Ministry Committee of Canada Min- 
istries is currently located in the Synod 
of the Atlantic Provinces. How will it as- 
sist MPC? Should a national survey of 
rural churches be conducted to assess 
present and future needs? Commission- 
ers who come to General Assembly from 
smaller churches need to speak out and 
ask questions. 

Is it time for rural congregations with 
the potential for growth to be treated the 
same as new extension congregations? 
Courts of the church need to focus more 
energy on these congregations. [4 


Carol Smith is minister of the Cookstown, 


Baxter and Ivy pastoral charge in Ontario. 


What are your suggestions for meeting the 
needs of multipoint charges? Send them 


to us. We will print as many as possible. 


My dear editor: 


While strolling through a local mall 
not long ago, I noticed — in one of those 
stores that sell everything from wind 
chimes to potpourri — monthly calen- 
dars printed on a washable plastic and 
personalized “Angela’s Schedule,” 
“Zachary’s Schedule,” etc. It dawned on 
me, with a chill in the recognition, that 
these were a child’s version of those 
slab-like daily planners carted around by 
the 60-hour workweek crowd. 

Ye (false) gods and little fishes! 

Are little fingers now “pencilling in” a 
birthday party with the 
provision “Have your 
people get in touch with 
my people’? Are purvey- 
ors of children’s clothing 
now making cut-down ver- 
sions of power suits? Will 
Angela and Zachary be 
careful to save “quality 
time” for pets (or parents) 
between hockey school, ballet classes and 
seminars on “Investing for Pre-Teens — 
Retirement Freedom at Forty!””? 

But I suppose I shouldn’t be surprised. 
For some time now, I have been a be- 
mused witness to the anxiety of the 
clergy, particularly the young clergy, to 
appear as martyrs to their hectic sched- 
ules. Now, I am the first to admit parish 
ministry makes many demands, and odd- 
hour demands, too. It is one of those call- 
ings where little is ever “wrapped up” 
once and for all. More taxing still, it is a 
vocation wherein “success” is a more am- 
biguous, non-quantifiable thing. Even at- 
tendance and money are less than 
accurate indicators, depending on where 
the pastoral charge happens to be. Many 
modern clergy don’t have the option 
available to Christ’s disciples of “shaking 
the dust off [their] feet” (or the tires of the 
moving van) and leaving unreceptive or 
uncongenial pastorates, especially when 
the spouse is well and happily employed. 

But the cultivation of the smile of 
weary forbearance, the promise to “try to 
find two or three minutes” to do some- 
thing and the wounded testimony that 
protests an 80-hour workweek (that must 
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Clergy seem 
anxious to be 
martyrs to 

a hectic 
schedule 


include the hours when the telephone by 
the bed could have rung) are a bit much. 
Some have even taken to carrying those 
overnight-bag planners (though they still 
can’t “pencil in” funerals) and cellular 
phones. I even know of one instance 
when the phone-bearer left instructions 
to be called during presbytery so he 
could make a conspicuous, worried-face 
exit ... and not because of the more un- 
derstandable desire for escape. Did he 
want us to think he had an emergency 
passport signing? Was Heaven finally re- 
turning his calls? 

The quaint (to some) 
insistence of the min- 
ister’s remuneration being 
called a “stipend” instead 
of a salary is not merely 
evidence of the church’s 
preference for the sound 
of an antique drum. A 
stipend is designed to free 
the recipient from the hurly-burly of 
earning a living in order to pursue a non- 
“bottom-line” function. Surely, part of 
that function lies in obeying the injunc- 
tion to “Be still and know that I am God” 
— and not only while surfing the Net. 

Or, we can simply yield to the spirit 
of the time, I suppose. Instead of spin- 
ning out the string of listless summer 
Sundays, why not have worship services 
for eight days running at the end of June 
or early in July? We could call it “Ye 
Olde-Fashioned Camp Meeting” or 
something, then close down for the sum- 
mer in (relatively) good conscience. Not 
only could we save the cost of pulpit 
supply and avoid the pretence of “shared 
services” with some other church, for 
eight days the clergy could actually be as 
harassed as they feel! And I haven’t even 
considered the possibility of renting the 
facilities to some Department of Culture 
and Recreation program — “Puppet 
Making as Therapy” or “Celtic Culture 
in Three Weeks” and that kind of thing. 

And why stop with summer? The 
next time we have a vision to live or a 
second century to advance or a national 
fund to develop, why not ask for money 


to provide substantial grants for every 
member to assist them in buying a com- 
puter? Not only would our membership 
figures rise, but the technology already 
exists to provide an electronic, on-line 
worship service that could be down- 
loaded at the convenience of the wor- 
shipper. All Sunday deadline pressures 
would be eliminated. It would be pos- 
sible, at the press of a key, to select the 
kind of music — deadly dull, traditional- 
ly invigorating, Christian pop or Chris- 
tian alternative. (Incidentally, what is this 
“alternative” category? Isn’t every kind 
of music an alternative to another kind?) 

If the network were wide enough, and 
there is no reason why it couldn’t be, 
worshippers could log on to the style of 
preaching they prefer: heart-wrenching, 
mind-numbing, exegetical, expository, 
feel-good, feel-guilty, a joke and three 
points and a poem, etc. We might have 
to redefine “pastoral charge” more along 
the lines of “ratings,” but many already 
do. Electronic banking is a reality so 
there should be no difficulty with the 
offering. 

If some were to object “But it 
wouldn’t feel like church!” we could 
provide a stained glass screen-saver and 
ask Apple to make a Macintosh in a tar- 
tan or in Presbyterian blue. 

The sacraments would require some 
assembling of ourselves together, but 
would those occasional gatherings not 
enhance the celebration? And I admit 
there is one other component that could 
not be provided for on the information 
highway — the coffee hour. 

If, as a bishop in the Church of Eng- 
land once complained, “The trouble with 
the Church is there are far too many 
people in it,” would my modest proposal 
not alleviate the stress? 


Yours for productive stillness, and may 
you and your readers have some this 
summer, 


eV gmt De 
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MISSION KNOCKS | 


A Labour of Love and Light 


by Gwyneth Whilsmith 


uestion: What do you get 

when you add a large dose of 

artistic talent to a deep com- 

mitment to faith and church? 
Answer: A beautiful stained glass win- 
dow. At least, that’s how it was with 
Tom Shackleton of Knox Church in 
Bayfield, Ontario. 

Tom, a retired mathematics high 
school teacher, and a perfectionist in de- 
tail and design, pursued his interest in 
stained glass about 10 years ago. Despite 
the fact it is an exacting and unforgiving 
hobby, he found it relaxing to score and 
shape pieces of glass. He’s perfected his 
techniques and expertise until his exquis- 
ite works of art, such as 
lamps, hanging shades, 
miniature lighthouses and 
church buildings, are in 
much demand. 

When he and his wife, 
Joan, joined Knox, Bay- 
field, a few years ago, his 
attention was immediate- 
ly caught by three small 
arched windows in the 
chancel that still held the 
original plain glass from 
the 1930s when the 
church was built. It struck 
him that stained glass in 
those windows would 
enhance the sanctuary. 
Drawing up meticulous plans, he pre- 
sented them to the session and asked if it 
would grant him and his wife the plea- 
sure of donating the windows at no cost. 
Session happily agreed. 

In soft tones of rose, mauve and 
green, he executed three small contem- 
porary-design windows using doves and 
lilies in the resurrection theme. 

More recently, when Knox Church re- 
ceived a bequest from longtime members 
Russell and Gladys Heard, the congrega- 
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tion thought it fitting that 


Tom decided to use the 


part of the inheritance be A retired original sash; but, since 
Pie to ole ee schoolteacher no two toe glass 
glass window at the bac : were exactly the same 
of the church as a mem- employs his size, templates had to be 
orial. Although itwas talents in made for every piece of 
larger than anything Tom Hue: glass. Each pane was 
had tackled before, he beautifying the designed individually 
drew up detailed plans, sanctuary of his and installed separately 
carrying out the same to comprise the overall 
theme as the smaller wine CONnSIr egation picture. 


dows, and presented them 
for the congregation’s approval. 

The large original window, seven feet 
by six feet, faced Bayfield’s Main Street 
and was made up of 34 individual panes. 


Above: The finished 
window — Resurrection. 


Right: Creating the 
individual templates. 


The window features 
several types of glass, both in texture and 
colour. All pieces were hand-cut, 
wrapped with copper foil and soldered 
together. “It’s like putting together a jig- 
saw puzzle,” Tom explains. 

After 200 hours of intensive labour, 
the window was ready for installation. In 
November 1997, it was dedicated to the 
glory of God. The memorial window is a 
beautiful reminder of a committed 
couple who faithfully served the church 
in past years. And it is also a reflection of 
a man, Tom Shackleton, who serves the 
same church today with his extraordinary 
gift. 


Gwyneth Whilsmith is an author and member 
of Knox Church in Bayfield, Ont. 
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125th 


General Assembly 
June 6 - 11, 1999 
Kitchener, Ontario 


by John 
Congram 


Moderator sees bright future for the church 
The out-going Moderator, William Klempa, spoke 
to a packed church at the opening worship of the 
125th General Assembly in Kitchener, Ontario’s 
downtown St. Andrew’s Church. He compared our 
present situation to that of Joshua and the children 
of Israel approaching the Promised Land. Both are 
asked to go where they have not gone before. The 
words of Joshua, “Be strong and courageous,” are 
meant for us, too. If we respond, the future will 
be bright. 

Klempa stated we should approach the new 
century with humility. The church had been too 
optimistic at the beginning of this century. A pop- 
ular magazine, The Christian Century, still wit- 
nesses to the hope Christians held for the century. 
“We need to put behind us the 100 years of wars, 
many of them religious, and ask God for forgive- 
ness,” Klempa said. We are called to practise for- 
giveness in the year of Jubilee. 

He expressed the conviction that Canada still 
needs a biblical and Christ-centred church. In 1925, 


Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Rev. Grant MacDonald conducts opening worship at St. Andrew’s Church, 


counting... 


Moderator Art Van Seters (left) thanks the out-going 
Moderator, William Klempa, for his year. 


Presbyterians did not say no to unity but to a unity 
that failed to bind us to our confessions. He ex- 
pressed the belief that trendiness goes hand-in-hand 
with decline. Churches that hold to Reformed theol- 
ogy prosper, as he had witnessed in Eastern Europe. 

Klempa said he was pleased both the Church of 
Scotland and the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) are 
making mission a priority. The FLAMES initiative 
calls us to do the same. He noted that both The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and The United 
Church of Canada are approximately the same size 
today as in 1925. “We need to become a purpose- 
focused church, to downplay Christianity and con- 
centrate on the gospel.” 

“You must all believe in grace or how else 
would I have become Moderator.” With those 
words, Arthur Van Seters greeted the Assembly 
after being installed as Moderator of the 125th 
General Assembly. After paying tribute to his 
home congregation, Armour Heights in Toronto, 
and announcing its minister as his chaplain for the 
Assembly, he turned to matters of dress. He said 
he might have worn the T-shirt given to him by 
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East meets West: Barbara MacDonald (Glace Bay, 
N.S.) and Judy Szasz (Nanaimo, B.C.). 


Knox College students which had emblazoned on 
it, “If you ain’t Dutch, you ain’t much.” But it 
wouldn’t fit. The college encouraged him to wear 
his principal’s gown although he is no longer the 
principal. He also wore a small wooden cross from 
India given to him by missionary Pauline Brown. 
He would wear it as a constant reminder of the suf- 
fering Indian Christians face today. 

When the Assembly turned to business, Van 
Seters quickly faced breaking a tied vote. “Do I 
deserve this?” he exclaimed. 

Before the Assembly began, a rumour circulat- 
ed that the sanctuary was air-conditioned. The 
large number of sweaty bodies and the bright tele- 
vision lights conspired to leave this promise limp 
on the floor — the first, but not the last hope of this 
Assembly to go unrealized. By 10 p.m., commis- 
sioners were ready to slither out of their pews into 
the humid night air to seek refreshments in various 
parts of the church or to head for their rooms at the 
University of Waterloo. 


For whom the Bell toils 

“For good or for evil,” according to John Bell, this 
year’s recipient of the E. H. Johnson Award, “what 
we sing is what we end up believing.” So why are 
church people against change? he asked the audi- 
ence. Because they sing hymns about a changeless 
God and a changeless church. He pointed to a line 
in “Abide With Me” — “Change and decay in all 
around I see” — that forges “the association of 
change with decay through our hymnody.” In fact, 
what the church needs most today is a theology of 
change rooted in the Resurrection. In the Resurrec- 
tion, God declares, “Change or die.” 

Bell is a minister in the Church of Scotland. 
Since his ordination in 1978, he has served as 
youth adviser in the Presbytery of Glasgow and, 
subsequently, as youth co-ordinator and worship 
resource worker of the Jona Community. Several 
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of his hymns appear in our latest Book of Praise. 
Much of his work has been with disadvantaged 
folk in poor urban areas. 

With humour and delightful examples, he ham- 
mered home the fact that faith is shaped and com- 
municated by what we say, especially what we say 
in church. 

Bell’s brief address began and ended with him 
teaching, then leading the group in singing a 
chorus in three-part harmony without accompani- 
ment. In a magical few moments, he illustrated 
what he had talked about. For that alone, he de- 
served this award. The E. H. Johnson Award is 
given annually to someone engaged in mission “on 
the cutting edge.” 

Bell intends to return to Canada in November to 
conduct a series of workshops on worship for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Ecumenical visitors 

Hae Joong Kyung is the first woman ordained by 
the Korean Christian Church in Japan (KCCJ) and 
the first woman Moderator of any Asian church. 
She noted that her church has existed 90 years, 70 of 
those years in partnership with The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. As a small denomination, she 
said, there are things it can do “to promote harmony 
in Korea.” She thanked Canadian Presbyterians for 
supporting her church’s work in seeking the reunifi- 
cation of Korea. Rev. Young II Kang, the general 
secretary of the KCCJ, accompanied the Moderator. 

Rev. James Peter Jones intro- 
duced Brigadier General, the Ven. 
Gerald Peddle, Anglican minister 
and chaplain general of the Canadian 
Forces. Peddle noted that, as he 
spoke, Canadians were on their way 
to Macedonia — including two 
chaplains. At present, 140 chaplains 
serve the regular Forces. He said he 
sees his role as head of an ecumeni- 
cal team to which each chaplain 
brings his or her own identity and 
shares it in what, for many, becomes 
a transforming experience. 

Rev. Eui-Woong Yu, Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of Korea 
(PCK), addressed the Assembly. He 
thanked Canadian Presbyterians for 
sending missionaries to Korea in the past and 
praised our meaningful relationship today. The 
PCK has adopted a theme for entering the next 
century: “Earth as a community of life, where all 
creation lives together in harmony for the glory of 
God.” He reported a “mood of reconciliation” 
among the various branches of Presbyterianism in 
Korea, his branch strongly favouring unity in the 


“From December 1997 
to February 1998, 
more than 2,300 people 
took their own lives 
due to the impact of 
the financial upheaval 
in South Korea.” 


— Committee on 
International Affairs 


Rev. Hae Joong Kyung, first woman 
Moderator of the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan. 
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125th 


General 
Assembly 


“... there are 
sufficient material 
resources, know-how 
and people to make 
a poverty-free world 
a reality in less than 
a generation. 
Redistributing only 
0.5 per cent of 
global income would 
be enough to meet 
the basic needs 
of 1.3 billion 
of the world’s 
poorest people.” 


— Committee on 
International Affairs 


SS 
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future. The PCK believes the government should 
stop its economic sanctions against North Korea 
and work for reconciliation and peace between the 
two Koreas. He expressed appreciation for the care 
Canadian Presbyterians have shown toward North 
Korea. 

Phillip King, a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church of Aotearoa, New Zealand, is on a year’s 
exchange with a United Church congregation. He 
gave a humorous account of adjusting to life in 
Canada in the winter. He brought greetings from 
“a land of three and one-half million people and 60 
million sheep.” He said his denomination is con- 
centrating on congregations as the primary unit of 
mission but is also wrestling with the same issues 
we are — biblical authority and sexuality. 

Benebo Fubara-Manuel, a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Nigeria, is a scholarship student 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada studying at 
Calvin Seminary in Grand Rapids, Michigan. He 
spoke of the continuing economic and social diffi- 
culties in Nigeria. He pointed to the irony that, “al- 
though Nigeria is one of the world’s five largest oil 
producers, it takes half a month’s pay of a graduate 
to fill up his car with gas.” He spoke of the revived 
hope Nigerians have in the re-establishment of a 
fragile democracy led by a Christian president. 
When he returns to Nigeria, he said he would re- 
port that “‘the various tribes that make up The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada get along quite well.” 


Vissers’ vision 

John Vissers was unanimously endorsed as the 
new principal of The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal. He has served in a number of congregations, 
most recently as senior minister of Knox Church 
on Spadina Avenue in Toronto. Since 1987, he has 
served on the faculty of Tyndale Seminary (for- 
merly Ontario Theological Seminary) where he 
taught systematic theology. His thesis for his doc- 
toral degree was on the theology of Walter W. 


“Do you people eat like this all the time?” Rev. Phillip King from the Presby- 
terian Church in New Zealand views the 125th anniversary cake. 
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Rev. Dorcas Gordon, principal of Knox College, 
Toronto, welcomes Rev. John Vissers, the new 
principal of The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


Bryden, a former principal of Knox College and 
leader in the church after the Church Union contro- 
versy of 1925. 

Vissers says he looks forward “to participating 
in the theological education of our students. My 
vision for the college,” he says, “is that it be 
strengthened as an evangelical and ecumenical 
centre in the Reformed tradition.” He also hopes 
the college will become known as a centre for the 
development of leaders for the 21st century. 


And justice for all 

The late Rev. John Robson spent most of his min- 
istry fighting the demons of Toronto’s inner city. 
In a unique move, the Committee on International 
Affairs dedicated its report to his memory. In the 
words of Carol Smith, the convener, John was “a 
passionate advocate of global justice.” 

The report began with an exposition of the 
Beatitudes under the title “Signs of the Kingdom.” 
It then addressed the issues of trade and human 
rights, asking the Canadian government to make 
human rights central to its policy. 

The report requested prayer and support for a 
number of countries, such as Malawi and India, 
struggling with debt, poverty and civil unrest. 

The committee added to the vast array of letters 
the Moderator has been requested to write on be- 
half of the church. Among these is one to the min- 
ister of foreign affairs urging the Government of 
Canada to use its position on the United Nations 
Security Council to search for creative initiatives 
to end the impasse over Iraq. He will also write to 
urge the federal government to reinvigorate the 
peace process in Sudan. 

Applause greeted the convener’s announce- 
ment, during the presentation of her report, that a 
peace agreement had been reached in Kosovo. The 
Moderator led the Assembly in prayer for all par- 
ties involved in this conflict, including Canadian 
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soldiers and chaplains. The Presbyterian Church 
had already spoken out about this conflict with 
other members of the Canadian Council of 
Churches (see News, June Record). 


Don't bet on it! 
In September 1998, our church and other members 
of the Canadian Council of Churches wrote to 
Canada’s justice minister, Anne McLellan, recom- 
mending that the federal government establish a 
national and independent task force to review the 
impact of state-sponsored gambling. The minister 
replied that the government has no plans to estab- 
lish such a task force. 

The Assembly recommended that, where rele- 
vant, synods and presbyteries write to provincial 


Fred Fenkner, from First Church, Nelson, B.C., 
assisted by Rev. Alan McPherson of Hamilton, Ont., 
displays the flag of the new Territory of Nunavut. 


premiers stating the church’s opposition to video 
lottery terminals, other forms of electronic gam- 
bling, and the proposed introduction of dice games 
and betting on cruise ships. The Assembly also 
agreed the Moderator should write to the prime 
minister strongly recommending that the federal 
government establish a task force to assess the 
social, ethical, legal and economic impact of the 
expansion in gambling. 


A just resolution 
The Presbytery of East Toronto requested the Gen- 
eral Assembly to set up a commission to deal with 
the perceived injustices in the dismissal of Lee 
McKenna duCharme as associate secretary of Jus- 
tice Ministries of the Life and Mission Agency in 
April 1997. However, citing questions about the ac- 
curacy of some items in the overture and whether 
or not the full process had been carried out, the 
committee on bills and overtures recommended the 
matter be referred to the Assembly Council for res- 
olution and report to the next Assembly. 

Rev. Bill Middleton (East Toronto) spoke of “‘the 
arduous process” through which the presbytery had 
gone over this matter. He said the presbytery had 
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been accused of “flying in the face of the Assem- 
bly.” He assured commissioners that nothing could 
be further from the truth. The presbytery had acted 
out of deep pastoral concern for Ms. duCharme 
“who had felt diminished, indeed destroyed” 
through what had happened. The presbytery was 
simply seeking justice for her, justice that appeared 
to have been denied. He believed that giving the 
matter to the Assembly Council 
would delay action. 

The Assembly agreed, ap- 
pointing a commission to inves- 
tigate carefully and bring the 
matter to a speedy, just and final 
resolution. 


Retiring 


* Geoffrey Johnston, director of 
pastoral studies, The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, after 14 years. 


* Helen Goggin, professor of Christian 
education, Knox College, Toronto. 


« Raymond Humphries, professor of 


Religion and the CBC 

The session of First Church, 
Regina, with the support of the 
presbyteries of Assiniboia and 
Northern Saskatchewan, asked the Assembly to 
consider CBC-TV’s actions in deleting religious 
programming such as Hymn Sing and Meeting 
Place from its schedule. 

The Assembly appointed a committee that re- 
ported later in the week. The committee recog- 
nized that many cuts may have been driven by 
economic factors and that many Canadians now 
have access to specialty channels such as Vision 
TV and Crossroads. As well, specialty channels of 
the CBC such as Newsworld carry some religious 
programming. Yet, many Canadians still do not 
have access to these specialty channels. Therefore, 
the committee believes the CBC has an obligation 
to carry some religious programs on its main net- 
work. It therefore asked the Moderator to write a 
letter of concern regarding the lack of religious 
programs on the main network of the CBC and 
urged sessions to do the same. 


The congregation gathers at St. Andrew's Church for opening worship. 


New Testament language and litera- 
ture, Knox College, after 20 years. 


¢ Arthur Van Seters, principal of Knox 
College, after six years. 


“If some are 
expendable, soon all 
will be expendable 
for one reason 
or another.” 


— Margaret Nally, 
Mary's Place (a shelter 
for women and children), 
speaking during morning 
worship 
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125th 


General 


Assembly 


Photo: lan MacCready 


“Waiter, tables for 300, please.” 
sioners in table groups. 


“Congregational 
giving to Presbyterians 
Sharing... in 1998 was 

$8,584,680, which is 
an increase of $90,000, 

or one per cent, over 

the previous year.” 
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Dollars and sense 

In 1998, the church experienced a $1,383,611 “sur- 
plus” due largely to the fact that Assembly had de- 
termined it was no longer necessary for Presbyter- 
ians Sharing... to contribute to the pension fund. In 
response, the Assembly Council presented a list of 
29 projects. It included items such as an administra- 
tor for mission tours, a legal defense fund, scholar- 
ships for pastors in Africa, an update of the social 
action handbook plus a wide variety of other events 
and projects in both Canada and overseas. 


Main venue of sessions, showing commis- 


Many commissioners seemed unhappy with 
this approach. Rev. Tom Rodger (Presbytery of 
Sarnia) proposed that, in the spirit of Jubilee, the 
Moderator name a special committee to distribute 
these funds in ways to help the needs of the poor, 
hungry and homeless in Canada, and that all funds 
be expended by the end of 2001. 

Rev. Beth McCutcheon (Winnipeg) proposed 
that 50 per cent be given to overseas projects and 
50 per cent to mission in Canada, the latter to be 
distributed to synods on a percentage basis of their 
contributions to Presbyterians Sharing... in 1998. 

A number of commissioners spoke to the 
amendments. Rev. Joyce Davis (Pickering) argued 
that the intent of the amendments would be ful- 
filled through the original list proposed by the As- 
sembly Council. Rev. Will Ingram (West Toronto) 
said that, during the debate, he had tried to balance 
vigilance and trust. He believed we must trust the 
Assembly Council that is made up of representa- 
tives of the whole church. Rev. Ian Morrison 
(Pickering) said he despairs when he sees amend- 
ments like these. We are trying to make the As- 
sembly do things that have been mandated to other 
bodies, he argued. “Both amendments,” Rev. 
Stephen Farris (Pickering) commented, “are full of 
good intentions but good intentions are never good 
enough.” He said that, although he might not agree 


with some of the items in the list, a representative 
group from the church, that knows the larger pic- 
ture, had drawn it up. 

Both amendments were then decisively defeat- 
ed. A further amendment to give half to Presbyter- 
ian World Service and Development and half to 
the Assembly Council also went down to defeat. 

After several hours of spirited debate, the ori- 
ginal motion passed. 

When it came to adopting the budget for 2000, 
normally a routine event, commissioners spoke of 
giving back to the congregations the money that 
would previously have been collected through 
Presbyterians Sharing... for the pension fund. Rev. 
Alan McPherson (Hamilton) said that, when people 
in his congregation first questioned him about these 
funds, he assured them they would be returned in 
some form to the congregation. He believes this is 
the only just thing to do and, so, proposed that the 
budget for 2000 be reduced by $650,000 from con- 
gregational contributions. Rev. Patricia Van Gelder 
(Lanark and Renfrew) said her whole ministry had 
been with small congregations who had never been 
able to meet their Presbyterians Sharing... budget 
despite their best efforts. If this motion were 
passed, it would give them that opportunity. Others 
spoke of this as an opportunity to put money back 
into the hands of congregations for mission. 

The motion to reduce the budget in 2000 by 
$650,000 passed by a large majority. 


Plus all the jellied salads you can eat 
The Assembly agreed to increase the minimum 
stipend for ministers as of January 1, 2000, by 
$575 (two per cent of the fourth level minimum 
stipend). This will also apply to executive and sup- 
port staff of the General Assembly and to profes- 
sional staff at the colleges. 

A recommendation from the Assembly Council 
to raise the salary of the principal clerk, chief fin- 
ancial officer and general secretary of the Life and 
Mission Agency 10 per cent as of July 1, 1999, 


“No score, first sederunt, er, period.” 
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and that of associate secretaries five 
per cent as of January 1, 2000, 
proved more controversial. This in- 
crease would be on top of adjust- 
ments for inflation and cost of living 
and would be considered an interim 
measure. 

These recommendations arose 
out of a study of compensation for 
all positions at church offices being 
undertaken by the Personnel Policy 
Committee of the Assembly Coun- 
cil. They found that base stipends in 
church offices are well below the 
average first quartile reported 
stipends for clergy in the Toronto area. 

Rev. Glenn Cooper (Pictou) argued he was not 
sure “the ministries of church offices need to be 
among the highest paid of our congregational 
clergy. He also said he feared the church was mov- 
ing away “from our understanding of servants in 
the church toward a model that is patterned after 
corporate Canada.” He also worried about giving 
general secretaries an increase while getting to 
support staff “some time in the future.” Any in- 
crease should await the final review being under- 
taken by the Personnel Policy Committee. 

He moved that the two recommendations be re- 
ferred back to the Assembly Council in consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Church Doctrine. 
Assembly agreed by a narrow margin. 


Board, smiles 


report. 


Pensions rising 

Under normal circumstances, when the Pension 
and Benefits Board reports, many commissioners 
yawn and go for coffee. This year was different. 
Most commissioners were aware Presbyterians 
Sharing... has a huge “surplus” due in large part to 
the fact it no longer contributes to the church pen- 
sion plan. It’s not that the pension plan no longer 
needs this money, but a larger amount will come 
from the employer and employee. 

In a complex and convoluted report, the Pen- 
sion Board reported that, since 1989, the maxi- 
mum pensionable earnings had been calculated at 
less than minimum remuneration when travel al- 
lowance is taken into account. As a result, pen- 
sions for those retiring since 1989 and through to 
2003, or for their dependants, have not been as 
high as they should have been. Assembly agreed to 
pay these arrears without interest by December 31, 
1999. The cost of doing this will reduce the surplus 
in the pension plan by about $3.7 million. 

In an odd turn of events, the convener of the 
Pension and Benefits Board, Crawford Laing, indi- 
cated he could not support all the recommenda- 
tions of the board. The main point of contention 
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Crawford Lain 
of the Pension and Benefits 


adoption of his committee’s 


was how fast the contributions of 
members and congregations should 
rise to six per cent and three per 
cent of the dollar base respectively. 
Despite a healthy surplus in the 
plan, Laing favoured a slightly 
faster rise in rates to the higher fig- 
ures in order to ensure the integrity 
of the fund. After a lengthy and, at 
times, confusing debate, the Assem- 
bly sided with the convener. 

Members’ contributions to the 
pension fund will be 4.4 per cent in 
2000 and rise to six per cent by 
2004. Meanwhile, contributions by 
congregations were set at 2.2 per cent for 2000, ris- 
ing to three per cent by 2004. 

The new way of calculating maximum pension- 
able income since 1989, taking into account addi- 
tional benefits, will now be applied to all those 
receiving pensions and will mean an overall in- 
crease for all those receiving benefits from the plan. 


g, convener 


after the 


Numbers, Chapter 1 

Rev. Clyde Ervine (West Toronto) drew the As- 
sembly’s attention to the statistical report for the 
past year that indicated an alarming decline in 
membership from 143,784 in 1997 to 136,289 in 
1998 (as of May 25, 1999). He pointed out this 
was a Significant statistical decline and proposed 
that the Life and Mission Agency convene a study 
group to research the causes of the decline and pre- 
sent proposals for the recovery of congregational 
health to the 2001 Assembly. 

Donald Johnson (Brandon) argued we already 
know the causes; the issue is to take action. Others 
echoed that view. Rev. Bruce Miles (Winnipeg) 
suggested we should accept our vocation as “a 
limping church.” In the end, the motion passed by 
a narrow margin with the proviso added that the 
study should cover the past five years. 

Although not mentioned during the Assembly, 


j 


General Assembly. 


“Perhaps 
psychological testing 
should come at the 
end of theological 
training to make sure 
the process has not 

been reversed.” 


— John Ufkes, student 
representative from 


Knox College 


Born to be mild. Art Wiebe, an elder from Vernon, B.C., rode his motorcycle to 
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125th 


General 
Assembly 


“Unless we hear 
the voices of all 
in our society, 
we will not hear God.” 


— Brice Balmer, 
Mennonite pastor and 
chaplain at Kitchener's 

House of Friendship, 
speaking during 
morning worship 


Rev. Walter Allum does his Darth Maul impression 
dressed in napkins to ward off the air-conditioning. 


Briefly noted 


The position of associate secretary of the 
General Assembly office, currently held 
by Barbara McLean, was restored to a full- 
time position as of July 1. 


February 27, 2000, has been designated 
Journey to Wholeness Sunday. 


As of General Assembly, gifts to Kosovo 
relief through Presbyterian World Service 
and Development amounted to $253,000. 


Presbyterians donated $630,000 for Cen- 
tral America in the wake of Hurricane 
Mitch. This is the largest response to an 
appeal in the history of Presbyterian 
World Service and Development. 


Total givings by Presbyterians to the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank have risen 
from $155,439 in 1996 to $437,398 in 1998. 


In 1998, Presbyterians Sharing... allocated 
$790,000 to theological education, divided 
as follows: Knox College, Toronto, 
$553,000 (70%); St. Andrew's Hall, Van- 
couver, $110,600 (14%); The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, $126,400 (16%). 


In Canada in 1998, three new congrega- 
tions were started; in 1999, four. 


Rowena and Arthur Van Seters celebrated 
their 41st anniversary by attending the 
Monday night banquet and responding to 
the tinkling glasses of the guests. 


Assembly extended a vote of appreciation 
to Judee Archer Green for her work in 
worship and music while serving in an in- 
terim position with the Life and Mission 
Agency. 

The Assembly agreed to ask the Commit- 
tee on Ecumenical Relations in consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Church 
Doctrine to explore membership in the 
Evangelical Fellowship of Canada. 
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congregations tend to be 
slow in reporting their statis- 
tics. Part of the decline may 
have resulted from a particu- 
larly slow response. 


Sic transit gloria 

No longer will members of 
Presbyterian Church courts 
be required to know or learn 
Latin. No longer will they be 
able to hold pro re nata 
meetings or meet in hunc ef- 
fectum, to alter the res gestae 
of the meeting or to act pro 
tempore, or to hold a min- 
ister’s presbytery certificate 
in retentis. In presenting this 
part of the clerk’s report, the 
deputy clerk, Tony Plomp, 
commented he hoped his 
motion would not be ruled 
ultra vires. 

The Assembly gave the 
clerks of Assembly permis- 
sion to go through the Book 
of Forms and replace Latin 
phrases with equivalent Eng- 
lish ones. Only one halfheart- 
ed voice was raised against 
this proposal. Through this 
action, the Presbyterian 
Church will make it clear to 
the whole world that it has 
entered the 17th century. It 
will also take much of the fun 
out of church courts. 


No papal bull 

Some are aware that the Westminster Confession 
of Faith speaks of the pope in less than flattering 
terms, suggesting he might be the Antichrist. Two 
overtures called for a change in the language the 
confession uses to describe both the pope and the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Some commissioners argued we should amend 
the confession or, at least, place a footnote indicat- 
ing the references to the pope and the Roman 
Catholic Church were historically conditioned and 
do not apply today. 

Speaking for the Committee on Church Doc- 
trine, Rev. Paul Brown said that, although commit- 
tee members are unanimous in believing something 
should be done, they are not yet sure what. He said 
it has not been the practice of our church to change 
historical documents. He requested that Assembly 
give the committee more time to consider this ques- 
tion. Despite a prolonged discussion which included 
many suggestions and several failed amendments, 
Assembly decided to leave the matter in the hands 
of the Committee on Church Doctrine. 

Even the pope must wait while the mills of 
Presbyterian doctrine grind slowly on. It appears 
he will have to bear the title of Antichrist for one 
more year — at least, according to our subordinate 
standards. 


Taxing transitions 

The Presbyterian Record’s decision to charge for 
items appearing in its Transitions column precipi- 
tated an overture to the past Assembly requesting 
that this practice cease. In responding to this over- 
ture, the Record Committee argued the magazine 
should not be seen as the official chronicler of the 
deaths of its servants or, primarily, as a resource 
for future scholars and researchers. The Record ac- 
cepted the challenge of a previous General Assem- 
bly to become financially self-sufficient. Given the 
choice of raising subscription rates or charging for 


Sees oS 


What? No Donkey Kong? A bank of computers was 
set up for the convenience of commissioners. 
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The Young Adult Representatives showed good humour but little 
knowledge of inflation in their paraphrase of “If | Had a Million Dollars.” 


Transitions, the magazine chose what it considered 
to be the lesser of two evils. 

The Assembly agreed, without dissent, to allow 
the Record to continue to consider the Transition 
column as paid advertising. 


If YARs had a million dollars 
A highlight of most Assemblies is the report of the 
Young Adult Representatives on the final evening 
of the Assembly. This year lived up to expectations. 
The centrepiece of their presentation was some 
original words written to the popular tune “If I Had 
a Million Dollars” by the Barenaked Ladies. 
Among the things serious and ridiculous promised 
if YARs had a million dollars: 


I’d donate it to PWS&D 

I would buy you a church 

Maybe some nice cushioned pews ... 
I would pay off all your debts 


I’d buy John Calvin’s remains 
Ooooh, all them crazy theological bones 


Would world hunger be no more? 
No, it wouldn’t, but we’d feed more! 


YARs could vote! 


In closing 

Throughout the Assembly, the Moderator effective- 
ly wove in the theme of Jubilee through Scripture 
and prayer with which he opened most sessions. He 
helped the commissioners look at the biblical mean- 
ing of Jubilee in which God, rather than economic 
systems or political perspectives, remains central. 
During business, the Moderator’s generosity toward 
commissioners was not always reciprocated. His re- 
quests for guidance from the court were always met 
with several authoritative but differing views. When 
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he did make a decision, his ruling 
was frequently challenged — 
although never defeated! 

This was Stephen Kendall’s 
first Assembly as principal clerk. 
You would not have guessed it by 
the way he went about directing 
the business of the court. He not 
only knows and respects the law 
of the church but he is able to in- 
terpret it clearly and in a way 
commissioners can understand 
and appreciate. 

The local arrangements com- 
mittee under Skeeter Budd always 
had a drink or shuttle bus ready 
when needed. 

The Celebrate! Committee gave commissioners 
a genuine reason and opportunity to celebrate. 

I found the staff of the university consistently 
courteous and helpful. If the Assembly were to 
choose a permanent home, the University of 
Waterloo would be an excellent choice. 

And, finally, a good word for modern technol- 
ogy. For the most part, it proved to be a worthy 
servant of the church. Through the use of com- 
puters, all motions, amendments and amendments 
to amendments quickly appeared on the huge over- 
head screen. 

The Assembly adjourned shortly before noon 
on Friday with the traditional singing of “I Joyed 
When to the House of God” and prayer by the 
Moderator. He will reconstitute the General As- 
sembly next year in Central Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario, at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, June 4, 
when commissioners will have the opportunity to 
celebrate 2000 years of Jesus Christ and 125 years 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. La 


“May we refer our 
report to the 126th 
General Assembly?” 


— Ryan Duford 
(Kamloops), beginning 
the Young Adult 
Representatives report 


“The YAR program 
allows us to be 
empowered. It's great 
to be listened to.” 


— Jane Kennedy 
(Niagara) 


“Just a tap on the 
shoulder to say, ‘We 
like what you're doing’ 
is all it takes.” 


— Jason Malo 
(Vancouver Island) 


“It means a lot when 
someone says, ‘Hey, 
what do you think 
about it?’” 


— Margo McCaig 
(Temiskaming) 


" BECAUSE! THE PRINCIPAL 
CLERK. SAYS ALL MOTIons 

MUST BE IN WRITING-NO 
Excerrtitans | — HAT's WHY.” 
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Faces of Faith 


Laszlo S. Pandy-Szekeres was 
born in Hungary in 1919. Edu- 
cated at the Reformed College of 
Debrecen and the University of 
Kolozsvar, he obtained two doc- 
torates. While at university, he co- 
chaired the Hungarian National 
University Student Federation and 
worked with Reformed Hungar- 
ian-speaking Christians around 
Kolozsvar, Romania. From 1942 to 1947, he practised law 
in Kolozsvar, Budapest and Debrecen, served two years in 
the army and was a prisoner of war in Russia. As director 
of the Peasant Association of Eastern Hungary, he organ- 
ized and managed co-operatives. He spent seven months in 
solitary confinement as a political prisoner during 1947. 
From 1948 to 1950, he was a social worker among Hun- 
garian refugees living in the German-speaking area of 
Switzerland and was lay preacher of the Hungarian 
Reformed congregation in Zurich. 

Pandy immigrated to Canada in 1950. He worked on a 
Saskatchewan dairy farm and then as an attendant in a 
mental institution in Hamilton, Ontario. From 1953 to 
1956, he studied at Knox College, Toronto, and was stu- 
dent minister of the Hungarian congregation in Brantford, 
Ontario. He was called and ordained by Calvin Church in 
Delhi, Ontario, where he ministered until his retirement in 
1978. He also served in synodical and presbytery positions 
and on various General Assembly committees. Pandy was 
also active in his community as president of the Delhi 
Rotary Club, member of the Ontario Council on Multi- 
culturalism, president of the Delhi Chamber of Commerce 
and president of the Multicultural Association of Norfolk. 

Laszlo Pandy and his wife, Piroska Rakossy, a chemist 
and high school teacher, have three sons — one is a mis- 
sionary in Ukraine and two are elders in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — and one daughter, a church school 
teacher in the United Church. 


Before the First Day 


Discouraged often by the barren view 

From heaven, doubtful that a plan so weird 
Could work, He read again the text, How to 
Make Something Out of Nothing, persevered. 


— John Nixon Jr. 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 


In elementary church school, I had to go to an unheated 
church every morning with my class 


What is your favourite hymn? 
The 90th Psalm (Geneva) 


What musical piece has most inspired you? 
Kodaly’s Dances from Galanta 


What is your favourite biblical book, and why? 
The Gospel of John — it is simply radiant! 


What book (other than the Bible) has most 
influenced you? 


The collection of the complete poems of Endre Ady 


Where do you find inspiration to sustain 
your faith? 


The many wonders that have happened to me and in 
my life 


If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a 
dinner party, whom would you invite? 


Winston Churchill 


What is your biggest regret? 
Not taking time to learn English fluently 


What is your greatest joy in life? 
My incredibly supportive wife 
What do you find most irritating about The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada? 
The lack of leadership and leaders 


What one change in the church would make it 
substantially better? 


If the presbyteries could learn “to remember” 


How can we save the human race? 


By providing a healthy environment for it to be | 
put back into | 


If you could live a second time, who would | 
you like to be? | 


Myself 


Write your own epitaph 
He was here to serve 
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The Ark Isn't Lost — 


It’s in Dawson Creek, British Columbia 


by John Congram 


n 1984, John Van Spronsen, an elder 

in St. James Church in Dawson Creek, 

British Columbia, had open-heart 
surgery. During his rehabilitation, he 
found lots of time to think and pray. He 
wondered why kids who have more 
things than any previous generation are 
still unhappy. He came across alarming 
statistics: every 60 minutes in Canada, 
1,030 kids get drunk, 114 run away from 
home, 44 girls abort an unwanted child, 
28 girls (ages 12-14) become mothers, 
1,370 teens take some form of narcotics, 
731 kids are sexually or physically 
abused by a family member and 58 teens 
attempt suicide. 

He concluded many reasons exist for 
this state of affairs, but one of the most 
important is that most teens do not have 
a relationship with Jesus Christ. Many 
are looking for someone who really cares 
and who is willing to listen to them. 
Dawson Creek has more than the aver- 
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age number of single par- 
ent families — parents 
who do not have the time 
their kids need. 

Van Spronsen decided 
God was calling him to 
try to do something with 
young people, and give 
something back to the 
community in which he 
had raised his own fam- 
ily. He turned his roofing 
and lumber business over 
to his sons as the first 
step in bringing his vision to reality. 

In 1988, Van Spronsen approached a 
handful of young adults, who had grown 
up in the Dawson Creek area, with his 
vision of a Christian youth centre. They 
began to study and pray together, con- 
vinced of the need for a centre that 
would serve both as a “refuge in the 
storm” for kids and as a place where kids 


For 10 years, 
teenagers in 
Dawson Creek 
have found 
refuge in the Ark 
— a place where 
faith and fun 
become one 


could come under a Chris- 
tian influence. 

Soon after, Van Spronsen 
purchased a 10,000-square- 
foot metal warehouse that 
had been used as a honey 
plant. Harold Wiest, min- 
ister of St. James, recalls the 
first time Van Spronsen 
showed him the building 
and told him of his dreams 
for it. He remembers it as a 
plain metal building with 
very sticky floors. It required 
$150,000 worth of renovations to make it 
usable as a youth centre. The building 
was insulated, and washrooms, conces- 
sion booth, offices and a lobby added. A 
double gymnasium for volleyball, 
basketball, ball hockey, badminton and 
concerts was constructed. The Ark offi- 
cially opened on October 7, 1989. 

Alvin Jorgensen has been a volunteer 
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Twenty-two years 


old and a single 
mother alison her 
own, she used to drop 
in at the Hall with her 
baby several times a 
week. Then, she dis- 
appeared for two 
weeks. Last week, 
she came back alone. 
She had decided to 


would have a more 
stable life than she 
could provide. We re- 
cognize this is a great 
Aci Oh 1GVerOne hen 
part. We’ll be here to 
help as much as we 
can in this difficult 
time for her. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 
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put her baby up for 
adoption so that he | 
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at the Ark for about six years. He quotes 
the saying, “Proclaim the gospel; if nec- 
essary, use words” to explain what the 
Ark is about. At the Ark, he says, “We 
proclaim the gospel with our lives, but 
we also use words in club talks, at awards 
ceremonies and in one-on-one talks with 
the kids. They really listen because we’ ve 
earned the right to be heard by being their 
friends and being there for them.” 

The Ark is unapologetically Chris- 
tian. Part of its mission statement reads: 
“The Ark is a mission community of 
Christ-centred people committed to 
reaching adolescent youth with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ.” However, volun- 


Time-out for a club talk at the Ark. 


teers do not carry Bibles, preach or make 
non-Christians feel uncomfortable or un- 
welcome. When evangelism takes place, 
it happens through relationships. In fact, 
Van Spronsen says, the Ark isn’t about 
religion at all but about helping kids 
grow up in a difficult and complex soci- 
ety. Yes, volunteers pray to God to help 
them love these kids before they start a 
shift, a necessity for most after a work- 
day at the office or factory. 

Because of its proven track record in 
helping kids for more than a decade, 
local community organizations such as 
the Rotary Club and Kiwanis, as well as 
local businesses, help to support the Ark 
financially. In 1990, Van Spronsen was 
recognized for his contributions to the 
community by being named Citizen of 
the Year. 

Derek Clark is a typical teenager who 
uses the facilities at the Ark to play ball 
hockey, basketball and volleyball. He 
also participates in Bible study and joined 
a recent all-night event to support the 
work of World Vision. He speaks warm- 


ly about what the Ark has meant to him. 
“It is a place to hang out and not feel 
pressure. From the beginning, I felt wel- 
come here. There was always someone to 
listen to me and lots of things to do.” 

Derek, as an older and more experi- 
enced participant, is beginning to assume 
some leadership roles at the centre. He 
coaches ball hockey for the nine- to 11- 
year-olds and acts as a drop-in supervisor 
on Friday nights. “I realize,” he says, 
“that younger kids are watching what I 
say and do, so I need to be a good Chris- 
tian role model for them. When I started 
to come to the Ark six years ago, I 
looked up to the leaders. Now, I am be- 
coming one of them.” 

The Ark has one full- 
time and two part-time 
staff members. One of the 
latter also works part-time 
at St. James Church. Fifty- 
two volunteers donate 
about 250 hours each 
week. On average, 300 to 
350 kids pass through the 
centre in an average week. 
Volunteers must be will- 
ing to “live the gospel” 
and build healthy relation- 
ships with the kids. With 
volunteers from a variety of congrega- 
tions working together, the cause of 
Christian unity has been fostered and the 
church in Dawson Creek strengthened. 

In the past few years, requests from 
other communities across Canada want- 
ing to start an Ark in their area have be- 
gun to flow in. Van Spronsen believes 
the idea is highly portable and will glad- 
ly give what help he can. (You can 
contact him at 250-786-5096 or fax 
250-786-5188.) He believes the place to 
begin is where he started — gathering a 
small group of people who share the vi- 
sion to meet together once a week for 
prayer. Meanwhile, if you travel through 
Dawson Creek, you are welcome to drop 
in at the Ark, especially if you are ac- 
companied by a teen. 

Good doesn’t always come out of 
bad. But, in John Van Spronsen’s case, a 
heart attack resulted in a heart for kids. 
“God gave me a second chance,” Spron- 
sen explains. “It was then I decided to 
spend the rest of my life trying to give 
something back.” [a 
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Second Minister Required 
TRAFALGAR CHURCH, OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


Self-supporting, 13-year-old congregation with 260 
professing members and 150 children seeks an additional 
caring, responsible Minister who has the ability and desire: 
to thrive on the opportunities of a large Youth 
contingent 
to continue the development of a strong Christian 
Education program 
to respond to the challenge of an expanding congregation 
to support and encourage the incumbent Minister in the 
areas of Worship, Outreach and Pastoral Care. 


To submit profiles, or for further information, please contact: 


Peter Morrison, Search Committee Convener 
Trafalgar Presbyterian Church 

354 Upper Middle Road East 

Oakville, ON L6J 4Z2 

Home: (905) 469-9225, 

E-mail: pmorriso@cgo.wave.ca 

or Rey. Ferne Reeve (905) 842-2800 


Kitchener, 


This vibrant congregation of more than 2,000 
members, with a strong tradition in preaching, music, 
Christian education, television ministry, outreach and 
ministry of the laity, is seeking a self-assured, 
experienced, people-oriented candidate for the senior 
position in a team ministry situation. 

If you believe you might be the one to lead us 
together, with God, into the future, please send your 
résumé to: 


The Rev. Murray Laurenson 
Interim Moderator 
54 Queen St. North 
Kitchener, ON N2H 2H2 
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Knox Presbyterian Church 


Summer Fellowship 1999 


Theme: “‘The Church in 
the Third Millennium’’ 


July 7: Donald Carson 

Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield 
A Peculiar People: The Identity of the Church 

in a Neo-Pagan World (| Peter 2:4-12) 


July 14 Dennis Ngien 

Tyndale College and Seminary, Toronto 
Building Gospel Bridges: Speaking About Jesus 
in a Post-Christian Culture (Acts |7:16-34) 


July 21: Robert Norris 

Fourth Presbyterian Church, Washington 

Salt and Light: When God’s People Make a Difference 
in Their World (Matthew 5:13-16) 


July 28: Mariano Di Gangi 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto 
Worship in Time and Space (John 4:19-26) 


August 4: Joel Nederhood 

Faith 20, Chicago 

Shaking Things Up: When God’s People Pray 
(Acts 4:23-31) 


August | 1: Glenn Smith 

Christian Direction, Montreal 

For God So Loved the City: On Being An Urban Christian 
(Philemon) 


August 18: Charles Nienkirchen 

Rocky Mountain College, Calgary 

A Call to Pilgrimage: The Church as a Journeying People 
(Psalm 84) 


August 25: Nigel Cameron 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield 


Should the Lord Tarry: The People of God in the Last Days 


(2 Peter 3:1-18) 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 630 Spadina Avenue 


Toronto, Ontario M5S 2H4 
Information and brochures: (416) 921-8994 


Dessert and Coffee 6:45 p.m., Praise and Worship 7:30 p.m., 


Bible Teaching: 8-9 p.m. 
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Guideposts 


Celebrating 


Our Heritage 


First General Assembly, 1875 
What They Said 


After the union of the Presbyterian churches in 1875, the Assembly proceeded to a “social entertainment” evening 
at the Victoria skating rink in Montreal. Brief quotes from some of the speakers follow. 


J. W. Dawson, LL.D., Principal of McGill 
College, took the chair at eight o’clock ... Dr. 
Dawson then said it fell to him to say specially 
to the ministers, elders and other friends who 
constituted this great historic gathering, on be- 
half of the Presbyterians of Montreal, the one 
word — Welcome. (Applause) ... 


Principal Snodgrass, D.D., of Queen’s Col- 
lege, was called upon. He said ... he was not 
Canadian by birth, but he had lived long 
enough in this country to understand what it 
was to be a Canadian, and he could see that we 
needed a Church purely Canadian around 
which this and future generations of Canadians 
could rally. (Applause) ... 


Rev. Mr. McGregor, of Nova Scotia, said he 
had no words adequately to express the joyful 
satisfaction, brotherly love, and the gratitude to 
God which had thrilled our hearts, morning, 
noon and night. We saw realized to-day the 
cherished desires of years gone by, not only of many here to- 
day, but of the good men, faithful ministers and elders, who 
had finished their course here below. Those men saw this day 
as very far off, while we had been permitted to see it arrive and 
take part in this celebration. It had been called a marriage day, 
and this evening was the wedding. (Hear, hear.) ... 


Rev. George M. Grant, of Halifax, was received with cheers. He 
said: The occasion is too great for my words, but no occasion is 
too great for the words of our Lord. Here, then, are the words of 
our Lord and Master: “Little children, believe in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and love one another as He gave us command- 
ment.” May God help us to keep this commandment. “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
These are our marching orders; God help us to keep them. 

Mr. Grant here took his seat amid loud and continued ap- 
plause, which was again and again renewed with the evident 
intention of calling him up again. Finally Mr. Grant rose again, 
and said that as he saw there were four speakers to follow him, 
he threw away his speech and gave the audience something 
better... 
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Judge Stephens hoped that the fact of the meeting being held in 
a skating rink would not be regarded as an ominous sign. Many 
had indeed lost their upright position there, but there was no 
chance for congealing frosts under a June sun. (Laughter.) ... 
The progress of the Union had reminded him of a fable in 
which it is related that a man on a mountain looking out in the 
distance saw something which he thought to be a wild animal; 
on approaching nearer he discovered that it was a man, and, on 
coming still nearer, that it was his own brother.... 


Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of New York, was received with ap- 
plause.... The influences of the Union would be felt in the 
United States and in the old country. In Scotland they had 
talked for ten years, and had done nothing; in Canada they had 
talked for five years, and the thing was done. He advised the 
sending of Dr. Cook, the first Moderator, to Scotland as a mis- 
sionary to preach the grand and glorious gospel of Unity. 

The meeting then closed by singing “‘“God Save the Queen,” 
which was done in a hearty manner. 


— The Presbyterian, July 1875 
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Photo courtesy of Presbyterian Church Archives 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


The Celebration Begins! 

“T am astounded how little my students know of Jesus and how 
he has shaped all aspects of our culture,” said Dr. David Goa of 
the Provincial Museum of Alberta at the 125th General Assem- 
bly meeting in Kitchener, Ontario, in June. He hopes to change 
that a little with his millennium exhibit 2000 Years of Jesus 
Christ. Using art that depicts Jesus through the ages, Goa pro- 
vided a fascinating glimpse into what we can expect from this 
project. He hopes this exhibit will help give people the oppor- 
tunity to reconsider Jesus. 


Top: Moderator Arthur Van Seters 
addresses commissioners after lighting 
the candles on the 125th anniversary 
cake. 


Right: The Kitchener-Waterloo Korean 
Presbyterian Choir. 
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Goa made one of several presentations as the Celebrate! 
Committee launched the Millennium/125th/Jubilee cele- 
brations with commissioners and visitors from neighbouring 
congregations. Barry Mack, a member of the Celebrate! Com- 
mittee, gave a visual presentation of the contributions of 
Canadian Presbyterians over the past 125 years using photos 
from the archives and clips from the Heritage Projects 
moments frequently seen on television. 

The Kitchener-Waterloo Korean Presbyterian Choir and the 
Presbyterian African Heritage Gospel Choir provided the 
music. The celebration really got underway at the end of the 
formal proceedings when the gospel choir took over and led the 
Assembly and guests in gospel singing, and dancing. Soon, 
members of the Korean choir joined them and the gathering be- 
gan to resemble John’s vision of the church in the book of Rev- 
elation where people of every race join in harmony and joyful 
praise around God’s throne. If, as we had been told earlier that 
day, we believe what we sing, then our future looks dazzling. 

A few minutes later, the Moderator lit the candles on a huge 
125th anniversary cake that had been formed by blue and white 
cupcakes. Tuesday evening concluded with commissioners 
dancing and embracing, many with blue and white icing still 
smeared across their faces. 
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International Adoption: 
Not Easy but Rewarding 
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hen the congregation of 

Westmount Presbyterian 

Church in London, Ontario, 

vowed to “guide and nurture” Kevin 

Vasya Patrick Boyle during his bap- 
A London, tismal service, it was the continuation * 
O ° of a support offered even before the * mount congregation waited. They of- 

ntario, Russian-born baby came to live among : fered “incredible support,” Janis says. 

couple them. Little Kevin is one of thousands of Janis and Patrick, determined to have 
children born each year in the various re- , a boy under two years of age, found they 
gions of what once was the USSR whose ; faced a waiting period of several years 
tortuous parents either give them up for adoption, ’ for an Ontario adoption. Considering 
th desert them or leave them as wards of © their own ages, and that of their daugh- 
US the state. ter, they felt such a wait was not feasible. 
to adopt The Boyles discovered there are They searched all sources, particularly 
600,000 children in Russian orphanages ; the Internet, and zeroed in on European 
and hospitals. Not all are available for » adoptions. It was a long and sometimes 
Russian boy adoption, however, because some parents ' frustrating process with the rules fre- 
keep control of the child. They hope their i quently changing but, as Janis says with 
own situation might enable them to bring : a smile, “If you are on your toes, it can 


Dn 


travels the 


a young 


; their child into their home some day. . be done.” 

' Once scheduled for an uncertain life, ; After about four months of negotia~ 
Kevin flew instead to London with his { tions, completion of many official docu- | 
; new parents, Janis and Patrick Boyle, ' ments, confirmation of the London home — 
where sister Stephanie and the West- ' environment by a licensed social worker 
pe Me ES RANMA i and an in-depth analysis of the Boyles’s 


suitability to be the parents, the Ontario 
Community and Social Services ministry 
officially approved the couple for an in- 
ternational adoption. The next step was to 
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apply to Adoption Horizons, a non-profit 
agency based in New York, that would 
start negotiations with the Russian Min- 
istry of Education in Moscow which 
deals with adoption requests. There were 
simultaneous applications to the federal 
government in Ottawa to allow the entry 
of a child the Boyles would agree to 
sponsor. And the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police even took their fingerprints. 

In August, Janis and Patrick received 
videos of boys available for adoption. 
They chose little Kevin because, “with 
his dimple, many people say he looks 
just like one of us.” Kevin was born in a 
hospital in the region of Birobidjan, a 
seven-hour flight east of Moscow. He 
would have been moved at the age of 
four months to an orphanage where he 
might have lived for years had the adop- 
tion process not been under way. 

The next step was for the Boyles to 
plan their flight to Birobidjan and make 
arrangements for a home-stay. While 
there, they would deal with the almost- 
final adoption process. 

Then, they met their new son for the 
first time. During a 10-day waiting 
period, which they spent with their “mar- 
vellous” home-stay family, they visited 
with Kevin in his hospital area twice a 
day. The authorities required these visits 
to verify that “we still wanted him.” A 
doctor gave assurance about Kevin’s 
health but suggested he might be devel- 
opmentally delayed because his four 
months in the institution meant he lacked 
the physical bonding available to a child 
living with parents and family. “We felt 
comfortable with that,” Janis said. 

A final court hearing was required, 
complete with translators, at which veri- 
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fication of the Boyles’s documentation 
was exchanged, fees paid and medical 
history verified. An advocate spoke on 
behalf of the Canadian couple. Finally, 
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approval was given for the adoption, and 
Kevin's Russian passport was issued. (It 
is the official Russian position that their 
children stay in the homeland even 
though they are likely to grow to matur- 
ity in an institution.) “But those kids 
need homes,” say the Boyles. 

At the conclusion of the court hear- 
ing, Kevin and his new parents headed 
off for the seven-hour flight to Moscow 
and the Canadian embassy where he was 
quickly issued a visa for his entry to 
Canada. “The embassy staff was very 
helpful,” the Boyles say. 

Would both of you go through it all 
again? Janis was asked. “Absolutely,” 
she replied quickly. In her mind, she 
could see “‘all those kids over there, 13 in 
one room. We are really blessed we were 
able to do it.” 

“Kevin is a great little traveller and 
fits in here like glue,” laughs Janis. “He 
is used to noise (from his early life in the 


hospital), he’s a healthy and happy baby, ” 
and he fits in so well. And Stephanie is / 


already a real little mommy.” 

The process was complete. But all 
this came at a price. How much? “It 
would be about the price of a new mini- 
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van — and in American money,” the 
Boyles revealed. 

Janis believes it is important for many 
Canadians to know of the possibility of 
international adoptions. While the wait is 
frustrating and the procedures costly, 
“the process is satisfactory.” She will 
speak of her experience at information 
sessions for other prospective adoptive 
parents. “It is for those not willing to 
wait and who are able to afford it. An ad- 
vantage is they can choose the sex of 
their child.” 

The Westmount congregation, where 
Janis is active as a church school teacher, 
member of the Christian education com- 
mittee and a leader in the “Faith, Fun and 
Fellowship” project, has been a “big sup- 
porter” of the Boyles. Its minister, Bob 
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Robinson, and his wife, Donna, were of- 
ficial sponsors for the adoption request. 
The crowded little hospital in the re- 
gion of Birobidjan was the beneficiary of 
gifts carried there by the Boyles. They 
took a sizeable donation from the con- 


gregation to assist the hospital in pur- 


chasing supplies, a big bundle of 
blankets and knitted sweaters 
from women of West- 
mount. 

With that help and 
through “word and 
deed with love and 
in prayer,” Kevin 
was received into 
the congregation 

after a long, long 
journey. 9 


Ivor Williams is a re- 
tired daily journalist, a 
member of Westmount 
Church in London, Ont., 
and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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Mischief 


by Phil Callaway 


“I sometimes worry about the kids,” 
admits my wife. “Because ... well, 
Honey, they’re a lot like you” 


onight, after scolding the boys for feeding birth- 
day candles to a neighbour’s dog, I chase them to 
bed snackless, then sit in the living room wonder- 
ing if there’s any hope at all for my descendants. 
“Do you ever wonder,” I ask my wife, “what will 
happen to a generation that doesn’t even know which 
way to wear their hats? A generation raised on Ninten- 
do and the Spice Girls? I mean, seriously, sometimes I 
wonder what the world will be like when all the prayer 
warriors are gone. When all the great preachers and 
writers and missionaries have passed off the scene.” 
“I sometimes worry about the kids,” admits my 
wife. “Because ... well, Honey, they’re a lot like you.” 
Thankfully, the phone interrupts our conversation. 
The caller is a friend I haven’t seen in years. Would 
) I care to join him and a few others for a friendly game 
of floor hockey? Now, please understand, at my age 
(38), when one is simply grateful for the strength to 
rise unaided from the sofa and waddle to the kitchen 
for six square meals a day, one should not en- 
tertain thoughts of dashing up and down 
the gym floor trying to prove himself a 
teenager. But there’s no way I’m admit- 
ting it. Quicker than you can say cardiac 
arrest, I say yes. 


yd 
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By the end of round one, 
my face is roughly the 
colour of a ripe plum. 

“T think I pulled | 

some fat,” I tell my 

teammates. By the 

end of round two, I 0 

have contracted a respir- 

atory problem and, un- 

able to find an oxygen tent, I suggest we 

retire to my house for a healthy snack; 

namely, Pepsi and chips. The suggestion 
is welcomed by Dave Wall and Pete 

Rashleigh, two childhood buddies. Soon 

we're sitting around the table swapping 

tales of mischief and laughing until my 
respiratory problems return. 

The three of us grew up in a conser- 
vative community where we worked 
hard to make a name for ourselves. Un- 
fortunately, the names some grown-ups 
called us are not safe to print. Here is a 
short list of our exploits to help you 
understand why (please do not let your 
children see these): 

1. Using dark felt pens to add a single 
consonant to garage sale signs so they 
read “Garbage Sale.” 

2. Sneaking into the church nursery and 
placing Limburger cheese in diapers. 

3. Calling the morgue to inform them 
that Mr. Amstutz, our 10th grade 
math teacher, was dead. 

We also tell tales of Super-Gluing salt 
shakers to restaurant tables, of signing 
classmates up for the military, and the 
strategic placement of outhouses, 
whoopee cushions, shaving cream and 
Saran Wrap. An hour later, the Pepsi is 
gone, but the stories keep coming. 

“Most of the stuff we did you 
couldn’t put in print,” admits Dave. “My 
teachers hated me. Every time I turned 
around, they spanked me. You check the 
dictionary for ‘brat’ and you’ll find my 
high school picture.” 

Pete’s list of accomplishments rivalled 
Dave’s. “I was chased by security guards, 
banned from talent shows and kicked out 
of Bible college — and that was during 
one of my better weeks,” he says. “I used 
to steal tapes from Christian record 
stores.” 

The clock slips past midnight before 
we grow quiet and a little more serious. 
Pete shakes his head. “On countless 
nights, my parents laid awake wondering 
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“Most of the stuff 
we did you couldn’t 
put in print” 


when the po- 
lice would call. 
And praying 
for the day I’d 
come home.” 

Dave nods his 
r head. “Mine, too.” 

On Pete’s 20th birthday, 
God got his attention. “I was going 80 
miles an hour on a motorcycle when we 
crashed,” he says. “I was lying in the 
ditch, unconscious, and I had this dream 
where everything was pitch black. When 
I woke up, this guy was standing over 
me, his lips moving rapidly. He was 
praying. That was the day I gave up run- 
ning. And came home for good.” 

Today, Pete is senior pastor of a Bap- 
tist church. He recently named his first- 
born daughter Karis — Greek for grace. 
And Dave? Well, he’s quit taunting his 
teachers and joined them. When he isn’t 
playing practical jokes on the natives, he 
teaches the Bible to a remote tribe in 
Papua, New Guinea. 

Pete and Dave know a few things for 
sure. They know God has a great sense 
of humour, that he loves nothing more 
than watching wandering boys come 
home, and they’d tell you any time that 
their lives have never been more exciting 
than they are right now. 

The clock is moving toward one as I 
bid them goodnight. The children are 
asleep; so I slip silently into their rooms, 
place a soft hand on their heads, and 
pray: “Dear God, thank you that there is 
hope after all. That you delight in 
changing people. Will you do as much 
for my kids? Will you take their energy 
and shape it for good? May they find in 
me something worth imitating. And 
may they find in you everything they’ ll 
ever need to make a mark on this old 
world.” 

On the way to bed, I switch off the 
kitchen light and pull aside a curtain. 
Sure enough, Pete and Dave are still 
parked in the driveway, the hood up. 

I guess they haven’t found the potato 
I put in their exhaust pipe. 


Phil Callaway is a popular speaker and the 
author of four best-sellers including Making 
Life Rich Without Any Money (Harvest 
House). His fifth book, Who Put the Skunk in 
the Trunk? (Learning to laugh when life 
stinks), is due out this summer. 


Briefly noted 


Parting ways: The United Church 
congregation of the joint United- 
Presbyterian charge of St. Ann’s, 
Englishtown, N.S., has decided to go 
its own way after approximately six 
years of union with the Presbyterian 
congregation. 


On furlough: Clarence and Cathy 
McMullen from India, June 20, for one 
year. 


On vacation: Clara Henderson from 
Malawi, June 30; Makram and Mona 
Barsoum, from Cyprus, July 1; Michael 
and Wendy Lessard-Clouston and 
family, from Japan, July 1. 


Returned to Canada: Lillian 
Sparling, from Taiwan, June 25; Dr. 
Margaret Black and Dr. Hilkka 
Davidson, from Kenya, July 3. 


To thee we pass 
the mouse 


Presbyterian 
Record columnist 
Kathy Cawsey has 
decided to leave 
the Generation Y 
page. At the “posi- 
tively ancient” age 
of 25, she believes 
someone younger 
is needed for the job. Her last Generation Y 
column will be in the December issue. 
Kathy will, however, continue to provide 
thought-provoking articles for the Record. 


Bearing in mind the importance of young 
people to the church, and their need to be 
heard, we would like to continue the Gen- 
eration Y column in some fashion. Pro- 
posals for this page are welcome. Please 
send them to: Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario 
M8C 1J7. Fax: (416) 441-2825. E-mail: 
jcongram @presbyterian.ca. 


Please Note 
In the “With Thanks to God” acknowledge- 
ment in the May Presbyterian Record 
(page 18), the surname of Myrtle May 


Barbaree of Guelph, Ontario, was mis- 
spelled. Financial Services apologizes for 
the error. 


GENERATION Y 


To Praise and Bury Cawsey 


or the summer issue of the Record, 

I like to open the column up to 

those who have written to me over 
the year. Many thanks to those who 
wrote, either in Letters to the editor or to 
me personally. 


“T think you need to believe in Satan. By 
trying to block out the reality of his exis- 
tence, you’re allowing him 


theologically sound and denominational- 
ly appropriate, you should resign your 
position.... It is unbiblical and unfaithful 
to suggest that ‘people create miracles 
out of broken lives,’ or that God will 
‘grant [you] the grace to make miracles.’ 
God himself creates miracles. This is ele- 
mentary theology that my three children 
could express.” 

— Janet Storm 


to have power in your’ Readers 

life.... You may think you “You speak of an ‘abstract, 

aren’t going to get hit be- respond to distant God.’ That is not the 

cause you don’t believe in QG@eneration Y God I know who has been 

his power; but, in boxing, if close to me throughout my 
columns 


you don’t believe in the 
other fighter’s ability to 
send you sprawling, you’re more of a 
coward than if you simply tried not to get 
hit. At least, then, you respect his power.” 

— David Corbett 


“Despite your critics in the June and 
July/August Records, life without God is 
hell. In my opinion (which is given to 
erring), hell is here on earth.... [God] is 
still creating us. We are not yet com- 
plete.... As we learn, we grow closer to 
God, or God’s ideal.” 

— John Lowndes 


“T have been a part of the Presbyterian 
team for nearly 70 years. Yet, when I 
reached age 50, I found myself com- 
pletely exhausted and drained.... My 
wife and I became involved with dear 
friends in a Roman Catholic renewal 
group. Through this wonderful body of 
Christians ... we became members of a 
new ‘team’ whose head is Christ.... If 
we have a team ‘colour,’ how about the 
dazzling and glorious light of Christ?” 

— Edward Mason 


“If you are unable or unwilling to com- 
mit to ensuring that your writings are 


Sz 


more than 75 years, guiding 
and directing me in my ma- 
jor decisions (even those I definitely did 
not want to follow), answering my nu- 
merous prayers.... I had to learn the 
mathematics of ‘Probability,’ so when a 
whole series of improbable events oc- 
curred to direct me in a certain direction, 
I know to rule out ‘coincidence.’” 

— Eileen Paul 


“I am moved to give you my perspective 
of the ‘happenings’ at St. Andrews, 
Lachine, Quebec.... We are mainly a 
congregation of seniors ... I don’t have 
time to wait for the light to dawn on those 
who are suffering from acute homo- 
phobia.... The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada not only marries divorced people 
but has teaching elders who have di- 

vorced and remarried and still occupy 
pulpits ... Jesus Christ declares, 
with great passion, remarriage 1s 
adultery and the adulterer takes 
the new partner into adultery 

also. God’s laws, given to 
Moses on the mountain, 
include the stern admo- 
nition not to commit 
adultery for it is a grave 
sin. Yet, the PCC con- 


Kathy Cawsey 


dones this grave sin but reacts negatively 
to a committed homosexual relationship.” 
‘— Margaret Johnston 


“T don’t have a mother any more waiting 
for me to come home, nor have I been 
able to make those trips as I used to do. 
Not because I don’t want to.... “My 
home’ is not mine any longer but better 
described as one of confinement instead. 
But, then, these ‘homes’ are really only 
temporal; we have one described as ‘not 
made by hands,’ ‘eternal’ in the heavens!” 

— Lou Nickerson 


“My dad tells me I should go to church, 
but I think it is OK to stay home and 
worship there. He says when we go to 
church we get to be surrounded with 
other people who love God as well. But I 
feel as if they think I am too young and 
don’t know how to love God or how to 
act during church. I feel bored in church 
and don’t fully understand the sermon.” 
— Caris (age 13) 


“IT am serving in a two-point charge in 
rural Alberta. I am glad there are young 
people ... who think seriously about 
faith and worship. Many of the young 
people here (teens) throw their energies 
into hockey or dating. There are a good 
number of young people coming out to a 
youth group in one of my congregations, 

but the average age is only about 11.” 
— Ariane Jones Ta 


Kathy Cawsey, a member of 
Knox Church, Waterloo, Ont., is 
studying at Oxford University. Write 
to Kathy at: Middle Common Room 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
England OX2 6QA; by 
e-mail at kathleen.cawsey 
@Imh.ox.ac.uk. 
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PCC News 


The Records fine-feathered friends 
he congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Geraldton, Ontario, has not only put 
itself on the Presbyterian Record’s Every Home Plan, it has provided homes for 

many birds as well. Recently, St. Andrew’s held a silent auction of bird-houses and 

feeders, from the “purely practical to the absolutely outrageous,” 
going to the Every Home Plan. The auction was deemed a “tremendous success,” 
both the congregation and birds are happy the idea took flight. 


Betty Isaacs (left) and Patti Clouthier set up the display of bird-houses for sale. 


Faithful servants 


Synod worker recognized for volunteerism 
argaret Wilson, educational 
consultant for the Synod of 

Saskatchewan, was presented with 

the Sterling Award for volunteer 

work by a woman. The award, 
sponsored by CFQC-TV, Saska- 
toon, and the Saskatoon Jewish 

Community, recognized Margaret 

for her work with the Sherbrooke 

Community Centre, a long-term 

care facility where she has served 

as a volunteer for 20 hours a month for hep past 20 years. 


Dr. Denton, we presume 
eter Denton, a contributing editor to the Presbyterian 
Record, has received a 1999 Science and Religion Course 
Prize for “Encounters in Science and Religion,” a history 
course he will teach as a sessional lecturer at Concord Col- 
lege, Winnipeg, this fall. 

Funded by the John Templeton Foundation and awarded 
through the Center for Theology and the Natural Sciences in 
Berkeley, California, the $10,000 prize is split between the in- 
stitution and the instructor who designs and teaches the 
course. Now in its fifth year, the program gives up to 100 
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KNOX 16 


Presbyterian Church 
Oakville, Ontario 


We are seeking a 
FULL-TIME 
MINISTER 


To lead us in worship 
Strengthen us in spirit 
Inspire us in growth 


with the proceeds 
and 


Our heritage church is situated in 
the midst of a developing 
community, which offers us the 
unique opportunity for outreach 
and growth. We seek a minister 
with the strength, enthusiasm and 
commitment to inspire our 
congregation to the glory of God. 


Please send profiles to: 
Interim Moderator 
Rev. J. B. Kay 
59 Wellington Street West 
Brampton, ON L6Y 1K8 


prizes annually for “outstanding proposals in Science and Re- 
ligion” taught in universities around the world. There were 98 
prizes awarded in 1999, seven of which went to Canadians. 


Minister named “Citizen of the Year” 
ev. Peter Bush, minister of Knox Church, Mitchell, 
Ontario, has been named 1998 Citizen of the Year by the 
Mitchell Jaycees. 

Although he has lived in Mitchell for less than four years, 
Peter was cited for his involvement in the community. 
Among other things, he is chair of the Community Care Co- 
ordinating Committee, the umbrella group that oversees the 
local Christmas Food Hamper and toy drive, as well as the 
food bank and other ventures. He is a member of the library 
board and the board of a local seniors residence. Recently, he 
joined the pastoral care committee of Stratford General Hos- 
pital, becoming part of a rotation of chaplains that help with 
the workload of the two regular chaplains. His pastoral care is 
also seen in his regular visits to students at the local high 
school. His apparently seamless fit into the community in- 
cludes his membership in the Mitchell and District Agricul- 
tural Society and his entries in the vegetable growing events 
at the Mitchell Fair. 

Peter Bush is a contributing editor to the Presbyterian 
Record. 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 

For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. 

English or French. 

Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates * Long-Life Bulbs 
95 Ashley Street 


Ess 
M, 
a Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 


MILLS (905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 
Lighting = mabe IN CANADA 


OBAT 


Seal De TORS 


4 , Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2 | 2255 Queen Street East, #140 

Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 

416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


I MITE D 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 


Established 1920 


Proud Supporters 
of the Arthritis Society 


THE 
ARTHRITIS 
SOCIETY. 


Asian churches seek to support native ministry 


he Presbyterian Church in Canada 

reaffirmed its commitment to native 
ministry recently when it hosted a Nation- 
al Native Ministries Consultation. The 
consultation attracted more than 40 
people, including representatives from the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan, the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea, the Presby- 
terian Church in Taiwan, Canadian native 
leaders and a host of Presbyterian Church 
national and presbytery representatives. 

Canada Ministries associate secretary 
Gordon Haynes said that an important as- 
pect of the consultation was the celebra- 
tion of culture. Prior to the consultation, 
the Japanese and Taiwanese delegation, 
along with Canadian Presbyterians, en- 
gaged in a five-day tour of native min- 
istries, visiting a prison, a reserve and the 
Saskatoon Native Circle Ministry. The 
Asian visitors were treated to traditional 
drumming, clothing and food. 

Haynes said the overseas church rep- 
resentatives came to the meeting to de- 
termine what role they could play in 
Canadian native ministry. Some came 
offering to send ministry staff to help 
support the Presbyterian ministry; others 
offered financial support. 

The April 28 - 30 consultation focused 
on a statement of understanding of how 
other denominations can become involved 
in native ministries. “We developed the 
principles of understanding,” Haynes said, 
“as well as a skeletal outline of the orienta- 
tion and training required for new staff.” 
He admits the consultation could have 


East met West during a presentation by band members to Rev. Olam Sing (third from right) of 


carried on for a few more days to hammer 
out a lot of the details. It will be his task to 
flesh out the statement of understanding 
and send it around to the participants for 
their approval. 

The bottom line, he says, is that nat- 
ive ministries in Canada will expand. 
‘“‘We’ve been involved in this for over 
100 years. The opportunity arose to in- 
volve other partners.” 

Despite a determination to develop 
and nurture native leadership, Haynes 
admits few have become ordained 
clergy. Leadership training, however, 
continues to take place. 

And what is the role of The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada within the native 
community? Haynes says the needs vary 
from community to community. “Most 
communities long to have some sort of 
spiritual centre, a place to meet, a place 
that is safe.” Consequently, most of the 
Presbyterian Church’s native ministries 
have a social aspect to them. “Ministry is 
about relationship-building, developing 
and nurturing connections.” 

The consultation, the first of its kind 
in several years, was deemed successful. 
Haynes said it was good to bring to- 
gether the various ministry partners to re- 
focus on goals and opportunities. 

The church representatives from 
Japan, Korea and Taiwan will return to 
their respective denominations to de- 
velop their own plans and their levels of 
commitment to the Canadian native min- 
istry. (Keith Knight) 


the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan during the National Native Ministries Consultation. 
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Thought for food: books sent to Nigeria 


he Presbyterian Church of Nigeria, 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada’s 
oldest African church partner, has been 
facing severe tests of its resolve to be 
light and salt within the Nigerian context 
for many years. The church has wit- 
nessed great erosion of services provided 
to the population by increasingly despot- 
ic and brutal military regimes. 

Perhaps the most painful experience 
since the civil war (1967 - 1970) was the 
take-over of all mission schools by the 
government. Rather than improving the 
quality of education, the entire system 
was allowed to fall into disrepair and 
ruin. Once proud institutions, producing 
graduates of the highest standards, were 
reduced to a pitiful condition. 

In an attempt to build up the educa- 
tion sector in the country, The Presby- 
terian Church of Nigeria requested 
assistance in providing textbooks to 


several schools in 
southeast Nigeria. 
International Min- 
istries joined the 
Nigerian church 
and embarked on a 
project to supply 
books to the theo- 
logical colleges, 
secondary and pri- 
mary schools. 

The project was 
a great success. 
Over 680 cartons 
of books were 
loaded on April 10 
after being collect- 
ed over a 12-month period. They had 
been stored in the basement of Trinity 
York Mills Church in Willowdale, On- 
tario. Youth from several surrounding 
churches, bolstered by the 2402 Cadets 


Many Kanes ade light work when volunteers Helped! load a six-metre 
container with books for Nigeria. 


Corps of the Governor General’s Horse 
Guards, Denison Armoury, loaded all car- 
tons within three hours. The cartons filled 
a six-metre container that was shipped to 
Nigeria by sea on April 25. (Rick Fee) 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


Central Lark 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 


¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 
¢ Private Intercom/call-bell 


<i N OO OTT Ce 
gn z 
“at 
ye 


/: An integral part \ 


_ of the community | 


¢ Resident Attendants System 

¢ All Meals & Snacks * Leisure Activities \ for over 30 years / 
¢ Room Service ¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes \ 

¢ Complete Housekeeping ¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan SS Os 4 
* Furnishings * Vacation Stays, and More See ee 
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TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 
303 Queens Drive, Weston 416-241-1113 
123 Spadina Road, Toronto 416-961-6446 
10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 416-425-3722 


OTTAWA 
2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 


LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 
WINDSOR 

3387 Riverside Drive East 
BRANTFORD 

Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 
KITCHENER 

Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 


HAMILTON 
35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


416-248-0256 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 


519-948-5293 


519-759-5250 


519-576-1300 


905-522-2471 
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| NEWS 
Other News 


The Heart of Ukraine: a visit with Filimon Semeniuk 


here is a vitality to Rev. Filimon Se- 

meniuk that belies his 87 years and 
the often-difficult life he has led. A vic- 
tim of both Soviet and Nazi persecution, 
he has endured threats to his life, separa- 
tion from his family and more than eight 
years in a labour camp. It is a tribute to 
his faith that his eyes still sparkle. It is 


only when he recalls the past that you see 
the pain beneath the sparkle. 

Filimon Semeniuk and his wife, 
Sophia, shared some of that past with the 
congregation of Thornhill Church, 
Thornhill, Ontario, when they were spe- 
cial guests at a mission weekend held 
April 24-25. While in the Toronto area, 
they also visited church offices. Married 
for 60 years, the Semeniuks look like 
central casting’s answer to “Find me a 
nice, little, old, Russian-looking couple.” 
They also look like the kind of people 
who would share their last loaf of bread 
with a stranger. 

Born in 1912 and raised in the Russian 
Orthodox tradition, Filimon joined the 
Evangelical Reformed Church because 
he found the Orthodox Church lacking in 
“real spiritual values.” In 1934, he en- 
rolled in a seminary in Poland. Inspired 
by the work of Presbyterian missionary 
Rev. Paul Crath, Semeniuk’s goal was to 
be a missionary in Western Ukraine. 

But life is what happens while you’re 
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making other plans. In 1939, there were 
35 Evangelical Reformed congregations 
in Western Ukraine, with 5,000 mem- 
bers, 18 ministers and several students, 
among them Filimon Semeniuk. All that 
changed quickly when the Soviets over- 
ran the country. The church came under 
tremendous pressure. Ministers had to 


Rev. Filimon 
and Sophia 
Semeniuk 
with Rev. 
Helen Smith 
and Rev. Bob 
Smith, 
minister of 
Thornhill 
Church, 
Thornhill, Ont. 
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run or face arrest. Filimon did what he 
could to provide pastoral care in the 
Rivne area, while supporting himself as a 
bookkeeper in a forestry office. 

Two years later, it was the Nazis’ turn 
to invade. Filimon, who was then work- 
ing as a translator, was forced to flee for 
his life. There were many moments 
when he stood in front of his grave, but 
through them all he experienced “the 
protecting hand of the Lord.” 

Then, like a recurring nightmare, the 
Soviets returned in 1944. What was left 
of the church disappeared. Filimon saw 
many believers taken away to labour 
camps in Siberia. In 1947, he was sen- 
tenced to 10 years in the Gulag. Sophia 
and their two daughters, ages nine 
months and three years, lived with her 
father while Sophia tried to find work. It 
was only during Filimon’s final year in 
the camp that his family was allowed to 
live nearby, in the city of Omsk. He says 
he survived because he “was always with 
the Bible.” After eight and a half years, 


he was released for good behaviour. 

Little was different for the church un- 
der the Communist governments that fol- 
lowed. Life may have been marginally 
safer, but there was no tolerance for the 
church. Filimon “worked hard and kept a 
low profile.” It was only with the gov- 
ernment of Mikhail Gorbachev in the 
late 1980s that things began to change. 

Finally, in 1991, with less than 10 
members, the Evangelical Reformed 
congregation in Rivne was registered. It 
was officially constituted on Pentecost 
Day 1996. Like other congregations in 
Ukraine, it depends largely on spiritual 
and material support from churches in 
other countries, primarily the Nether- 
lands, Scotland and the United States. 

Filimon Semeniuk continues his pas- 
toral ministry in Rivne, a city the size of 
Calgary, and in Stepan, a nearby village. 
He still preaches every Sunday. He has a 
state pension equivalent to $6 a month, if 
he receives it. Until a few years ago, he 
worked part-time at a kolchoz (collective 
farm). He is a modest and unassuming 
man to be the elder statesman for his 
church. But that is what he has become, 
by perseverance and faith. 

When asked if there was anyone who 
had played an instrumental role in their 
lives and all the obstacles, it is Sophia 
who replies. The tears come before the 
translator’s answer: “Only God.” (Tom 
Dickey) 


Turning plowshares 
into worship 
H ave you ever had to line up to get 
into a worship service? Such an ex- 
perience could be yours if you attend the 
Interdenominational Church Service in 
the Zurich, Ontario, arena on September 
19, in conjunction with the 1999 Interna- 
tional Plowing Match and Farm Machin- 
ery Show hosted by Huron County. Nine 
denominations will come together under 
one roof to worship in harmony. Nine 
(Continues) 
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young adults, backed by a mass choir of 


more than 300 voices from churches 
across the county, will lead the service. 

Even better (for those of us born be- 
fore 1972, at any rate), the guest speaker 
for the service will be Paul Henderson, a 
lay minister, motivational speaker, mar- 
riage enrichment workshop leader and 
hockey player. His goal against the 
Russian team on September 28, 1972, 
holds a cherished place in the memories 
of Canadians across the country. 


Scottish election forces 
Assembly to change venue 
he Church of Scotland’s General 

Assembly in May took place in an 
unusual setting — the Edinburgh In- 
ternational Conference Centre. The 
Kirk’s usual Assembly Hall was oc- 
cupied by the establishment of the 
newly devolved Scottish Parliament. 
Despite the unfamiliar surroundings, 
the more than 1,000 commissioners to 
the Assembly managed to complete 
their business on time. 

Among the special guests to As- 
sembly was the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Rt. Hon. Gordon Brown. 
In his address, “Economics of Hope,” 
the chancellor underlined the need to 
get rid of the burden of Third World 
debt. He also emphasized that the re- 
moval of debt must go hand-in-hand 
with ensuring any new funds or funds 
released from repayments are used for 
health, education and development, 
and not to purchase arms or to get 
“Jost” through corruption. 

“Debt relief is a moral issue,” the 
chancellor told the Assembly. “Un- 
sustainable debt is a burden imposed 
from the past on the present, which is 
depriving millions of their chance to 
the future.” 

Among other guests was the 
African Children’s Chorus, who cap- 
tivated the audience with their singing 
and presented the Moderator, the 
Rt. Rev. John Cairns, with a drum 
[perhaps as proof that Moderators 
march to a different beat]. (Stewart 
Nichol) 
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If ITINERANT EVANGELISM and 
PREACHING MISSIONS 


weren't relevant, why would God use them so much to build the 
New Testament Church? 


Besides your Alpha Programmes, Jesus videos, friendship evangelism, we, 
together, can help to extend your outreach frontiers both within and outside 
your Church through our preaching missions and seminars. 


“Do The Work of An Evangelist” 2 Timothy 4:5 


It’s still relevant! 
It’s still the Word of God! 


“Don't miss the opportunity to allow Larry Brice’s ministry to significantly benefit 

families and individuals in your church and community. Larry and his team are 

committed to communicating the life-changing Good News of Jesus Christ with 

authenticity, relevance,, clarity and appeal.” 

(Rev. Dr. T.V. Thomas, President of the Fellowship of Canadian Evangelists) 
Please call us for brochures 


Rev. Glen Soderholm, Dr. Bill Klempc, Mann 


Dr. Terry Ingram, Rev. Calvin Brown 


WHY ARE THESE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 
GETTING TOGETHER? 
They are gathering for a time of sharing, thinking and praying about our 


church as we prepare for ministry in the Third Millennium. 
Dr. Michael Haykin, historian and scholar, will also be with us. 


RO Dr, Larry Brice 
ot gy Reachaut Ministries 
us 
Port Rowan, Ontario, 
Canada NOE 1M0 
(519) 586-7571 


www.kwic.com/~reachout 


Minister: You and your spouse are invited to gather 
for the Annual Ministers Conference, sponsored by 


fie MG Crieff 
+ e 
Komal "P Toliw hyp Conant 


Time: Tuesday, October 5 - Thursday, October 7, 1999 
Place: Crieff Hills Community, Puslinch, ON 


To register or for more information, contact: The Renewal Fellowship, 
5 Linda Drive, Cambridge, ON N3C 3W65, Tel. (619) 651-2232, or Crieff Hills 
Community, RR 2 Puslinch, ON NOB 2J0, Tel. (619) 824-7898, Fax (519) 824-7145 


PC Pak 
Whats in it for you? 


ae Resources for 


CC % 
Justice Milde, & Your), 


,oi) 
WN ner 
Stewardship wor 


Wor Ship 1 


Contact your minister or the 
national office for more information 
1-800-619-7301 


CO-ORDINATOR OF 
CHRISTIAN GROWTH 


The person in this new full-time position 
will be responsible for: church growth and 
evangelism, helping newcomers become 
integrated and involved in our 
congregational life, and assisting members 
to discover and develop their gifts for 
ministry and leadership. 


We seek a Christian who has: 
excellent communication skills 
ability and experience in leadership 
and teaching 
administrative (including computer) 
skills 
related church work experience 
a related education (helpful, 
but not required) 
applicants may be ordained or a 
qualified layperson 


If interested, please contact: 

Mr. Mike Pohanka, Personnel Cte. 
Oakridge Presbyterian Church 

862 Freele St., London, ON N6H 3P3 


Application deadline: 31 July 1999 


Managing Director 


Gracefield 
Camp and 
Conference 
Centre 


needs a creative, dynamic and well- 
organized individual to carry us into 
the new millennium. The Camp, 
located 1 1/2 hours north of Ottawa, 
is owned by the Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario. The position is full- 
time year-round. The successful 
candidate will be responsible for 
managing the financial, property and 
personnel resources of the camp in a 
manner that furthers its mission of 
sharing the loving presence of the 
living God in Creation, in Christ and 
in Christian community. 


Interested applicants should send their 
applications by September 30, 1999, 
to Sandy Higgs-Nesbitt, 

2748 Baseline Rd., 

Ottawa, ON K2H 7B4. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 
DIRECTOR OF PASTORAL STUDIES 


The Presbyterian College invites applications and nominations for the 
position of Director of Pastoral Studies, fo assume duties in August 2000. 
The appointment will be for a three-year, renewable term, and involves 
among other duties the co-ordination of field education and instruction 
in one or more subjects in practical theology. Preference will be given 
to an ordained minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada with 
pastoral experience and an earned doctorate in a discipline relevant 


to pastoral studies. 


The College is a Presbyterian and Reformed theological seminary of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada preparing candidates for ministry. 
It is a member of an ecumenical, theological consortium, together with 
the Faculty of Religious Studies of McGill University, Montreal Diocesan 
Theological College and United Theological College. 


Applications and nominations should be accompanied by a C.V. and 
the names and addresses of three or more referees. Sulbmissions should 
be sent no later than November 1, 1999, to: The Principal, The 
Presbyterian College, 3495 University Street, Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8. 
Phone: (514) 288-5256; Fax: (514) 288-8072; 

E-mail: cxgf@musica.mcgill.ca; 

Web page: www.mcegill.ca/religion/presocol.htm. 


News Scan — 


But, wait until he 

runs the spell-check! 

For 61-year-old Donald Jackson, cal- 
ligrapher and official scribe to Queen 
Elizabeth II, the hand-written illumin- 
ated Bible, which he has begun, is 
“the rest of my life’s work.” Spon- 
sored by St. John’s Abbey and Uni- 
versity in Collegeville, Minnesota, the 
book will be the first handwritten and 
illuminated Bible to be commissioned 
since the advent of printing 500 years 
ago. Jackson will use the best of mod- 
ern and medieval technology —— com- 
puters and goose quill pens on vellum 
— in creating what promises to be a 
glorious production. (EN/) 


AIDS: Africa’s top killer _ 
AIDS is now the leading cause of 
death in Africa, overtaking malaria as 
the continent’s main killer disease, the 
United Nations has said. The epidemic 
was responsible for one in five deaths 
in Africa last year. World-wide, the 
UN said, AIDS is now a bigger killer 
than any other infectious disease — 
and the fourth overall cause of death 
after heart disease, strokes and respira-- 
tory infections, which often affect 
people in old age. (EN/) 


Minister Sought for 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Grenada 


The Presbyterian Church in Grenada is 
seeking an experienced minister to provide 
leadership in the Kirk in St. George’s and 
several outlying missions. Proposed length 
of contract is three years with the 
possibility of renewal. Attractive benefits 
include a furnished house and car. 
A minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada serving in Canada could have 
Associate Missionary status with the Life 
and Mission Agency. 
For information, or to make application, 
please contact: 

International Ministries 

50 Wynford Drive 

Toronto, ON M3C IJ7 

Tel. 1-800-619-7301 

E-mail: mross@presbyterian.ca 
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E ASKING? | 


Guiding the Courts 
Minute by Minute 


What are the duties of clerks of 
presbytery or of the Assembly? 
Do they simply take down the 
minutes or do they also guide the 
court? 


“Clerk” is, of course, a fancy word for 
“secretary.” The clerk takes down the 
minutes of the proceedings of the court, 
prints and distributes them, and has them 
attested as correct at a subsequent meet- 
ing. As I consult the Book of Forms, I 
note it speaks sparingly about the duties 
of the clerks of any court of the church. 
He or she is the custodian of the records 
of the court and responsible for their 
safekeeping. Upon the authority of the 
church court, the clerk gives extracts of 
minutes and signs letters and official 
documents on its behalf (section 18, 
Book of Forms). 

It should go without saying that any 
clerk of any of the courts of the church 
should be well-versed in parliamentary 
procedure and in the Book of Forms. 
Clerks should have a sense of the theol- 
ogy of our polity and be able to respond 
to questions from the floor of the court or 
to assist the moderator in making his or 
her rulings in accordance with established 
parliamentary procedure and the law of 
the church. Thus, they provide guidance 
to the moderator and to the court. 

Whenever clerks are members of the 
court they serve, they need wisdom and 
discernment when contentious issues 
arise on which they hold strong views 
themselves. One of the prized assets of 
any clerk is a reputation for fairness and 
objectivity, and the sense that those es- 
pousing opposing views will receive 
equal attention and fair counsel. For this 
reason, for example, I believe clerks of 
presbytery should never be part of visita- 
tion committees to congregations where 
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conflicts exist, except to serve in a con- 
sultative capacity. They should avoid 
such dual relationships and always be 
available for advice and counsel to all 
parties in any conflict situation. 

I also believe it is important for clerks 
to alert the court they serve to any pro- 
posed action that might contravene the 
law of the church. The court may ignore 
such advice; but the clerk, if not a mem- 
ber of the court, should have the priv- 
ilege of having his or her statement of 
concern recorded in the minutes. Such 
statements of concern were, in fact, 
recorded in the minutes of the most re- 
cent General Assemblies. 

Normally, clerks of presbyteries and 
synods are elected each year, although 
many of them are routinely re-elected 
and serve in the office for many succes- 
Sive years. 

There are three clerks who serve the 
General Assembly — a principal clerk 
and two deputies. Rev. Stephen Kendall, 
the current principal clerk, also serves as 
secretary of the Assembly Council. 
Barbara McLean is one of the two 
deputy clerks and serves as an associate 
secretary in the Assembly office. Rev. 
Tony Plomp, the second deputy clerk, 
lives in Richmond, B.C., and offers part- 
time service. He is appointed for a five- 
year term. The three clerks consult 
constantly by e-mail and telephone con- 
ferencing and meet together in March 
and October of each year to prepare le- 
gislation for consideration by the Assem- 
bly. They also meet the day prior to 
Assembly in order to brief the new Mod- 
erator and to prepare themselves and the 
Assembly office staff for the hectic activ- 
ities of Assembly week. 

Strictly speaking, the role of the 
clerks of Assembly ends at the close of 
each Assembly. As the late principal 
clerk of Assembly Louis Fowler pointed 


Tony Plomp 


out in his book A Manual for Ruling 
Elders: “In reality, from the dissolving of 
one Assembly to the opening of another, 
[the clerks] are clerks of that which does 
not exist. The church, however, not de- 
siring to be painfully consistent, refers 
to them always as clerks of Assembly, 
holding office continually, and does 
not re-elect them at the opening of an 
Assembly.” 

Much of the work of the clerk of any 
court goes on behind the scenes. It is the 
clerk’s privilege to help keep the “ma- 
chinery” of the court he or she serves 
functioning as smoothly as possible and 
to take a supportive role for every mem- 
ber of the court. The office of clerk in the 
courts of the church is one of trust and 
confidence. Those who have been called 
to it know it to be a noble calling and a 
wonderful avenue of genuine pastoral 
service within the kingdom of God. 4 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
e-mail: TONY_PLOMP @bc.sympatico.ca or 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 4S3. 


Rise to the challenge 
Experience the rewards 
Build on the rock 


If it’s time for a new beginning, please contact: 


Rev. Ian Wishart 
Interim Moderator 
5 Chestnut Place 
St. John’s, NF. 
AIB 27T1 


(Please reply by September 15th) 


St. David's Presbyterian 
Church 


Congregation founded 1775 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


THREE STAINED GLASS WINDOWS given by the late Dr. 
Violet Henry in memory of her family were recently dedicated 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Stratford, Ont. Dr. Henry, who died in 
February 1998 before the windows were completed, was bap- 
tized in St. Andrew’s. She became a member of the congre- 
gation in 1917. Appropriately, the theme for the windows is 
Christ the Healer. In the back row (L to R) are: Pat Brine, Eliz- 
abeth Mortlock, George Levy, Ruth Levy, Merle, Ted, Paul 
and Susan Brine, and Rev. Andrew Fullerton. In the front 
are Bethany Mortlock, and Kim and Matthew Brine 


eee MLL Be 
“THE SPIRIT MOVERS,” a liturgical dance group from 
Ay L’Arche Daybreak, Richmond Hill, Ont., took part in a recent 
worship service at St. John’s Milliken Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
To the left of the group is its co-ordinator, Kathy Kelly, with clerk 
of session Bob Shaw. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW with the theme / 4m THAT | AM was dedicated 
recently at Amos Church, Dromore, Ont. The window was created by artists 
David Wilde and Virginia Smith, members of the congregation, and was dedicated 
in memory of their parents, Robert and Marion Wilde, and Cameron A. Smith. 


ARTHUR MULLIN’S 
85th birthday was 
celebrated by family 
and friends at West 
St. Andrew’s Church, 


VW St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


ie 


A BREAKFAST WITH THE MODERATOR was the 
main event when approximately 60 men gathered 
for the Men’s Club meeting at St. John’s Church, White 
Rock, B.C., in March. The Moderator of the 124th Gen- 
eral Assembly, William Klempa, is seen providing food 
for thought to the gathering, which included members 
from churches in Coquitlam, Whalley, Newton and 
Surrey, as well as from St. John’s Church. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


MEMBERS OF KNOX CHURCH, Kin- 
cardine, Ont., admire the quilted banner 
they all had a hand in making. Its dedication 
commemorated the congregation’s 150th 
anniversary. 


MARCUS HASLETT, 
an elder emeritus and 
longtime member of Mel- 
rose Park Church, Toronto, 
receives congratulations 
on the occasion of his 
100th birthday (March 11) 
from Rev. Bill Middleton of 
Armour Heights Church, 
Toronto, as son, Bill 
Haslett, looks on. Melrose 
Park amalgamated with 
Armour Heights on 

Nov. 1, 1998. 


Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., along with the congre- 
gation, collected $155 in pennies for an egg program for 
malnourished children in the hospital in Blantyre, Malawi. 
Pop cans decorated with pictures of eggs were used to col- 
lect the money. Holding one of the cans (for photo pur- 
poses, a coffee can) are Erinn Lynch (left) and Anna Lewis, 
while Julia Post, Samantha Applewaite, Brian Withers and 
Michael Lynch stand by to help if it gets too heavy. 


eZ 


THE 100TH BIRTHDAY of Nina Backus in January 
y was a cause for celebration during the Easter sea- 
son at St. Andrew’s Church, North Battleford, Sask. The 
occasion was the dedication of a pulpit Bible, given by her 
daughter, Margaret, and 14 pew Bibles, given by her 14 
grandchildren. Nina is pictured at the dedication surround- 
ed by Deanna, Jennifer and Michael Backus, Melany 
(Backus) Kowalchuk and Rev. Betty Marsh. 


REV. JAMES SIMPSON, a former Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, chaplain to the Queen, well-known author and fre- 
quent contributor to the Presbyterian Record’s Recordings page, was 
the guest speaker at First Church, Edmonton, recently. On his right is 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, minister of First Church, and on his left is Ray- 
mond Grant, reader. 
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A PROJECT TO RAISE $10,000 for 
the victims of Hurricane Mitch went 
over the top when the congregation 
of Westwood Church, Winnipeg, 
raised $19,161.03. Standing next to 
the extended thermometer are 
Ed Bell and Lorna Law. 


A. EIGHTEEN PEOPLE FROM First Church, Brockville, Ont., [the 18th is the 
photographer] participated in the first annual Canoe Camp for Kids. The 
group left on a Sunday after worship and returned in time for lunch on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. Armed with lots of enthusiasm, the campers were also aided by the 
county school board, that loaned them eight canoes; the Boy Scouts, who loaned 
them some extra tents and a Coleman stove; and the park they stayed in, that 
waived their camping fees. Fred Bowen, a local high school teacher, was on 
hand to teach the “tricks of the trade,” while the Presbyterian Women of First 
Church helped the group meet expenses. 


THE FOUR MINISTERS who 
serve the Presbyterian church- 
es in the Chateauguay Valley 
formed a rink for the Annual 
Wooden Block Curling Bonspiel 
held at Riverfield Curling Club 
in Riverfield, Que. Providing en- 
tertainment for the other curlers 
were: Kate Jordan, Lynne 
Donovan, Bonnie Mason and 
John McPhadden. The River- 
field congregation later present- 
ed Bonnie Mason, who served 
as skip, with a skunk. 
(Photo: Phil Norton) 


EVERY FALL for the past few years, 
students from Eiwa Women’s College 


in Shizuoka, Japan, have enrolled ina 
special eight-month English program at 
Vancouver School of Theology. And 
every fall, a few have been associated 
with West Point Grey Church, Vancouver 
— some joining the choir and actively par- 
ticipating in cross-cultural events. In 
March, four students, as well as a young 
Japanese woman who is a recent immig- 
rant to Canada, were baptized at West 
Point Grey after coming under the care of 
Satoko Akai, the congregation’s director 
of Japanese ministry. Preparing to cut the 
cake are (L to R): Rie Butsui, Ai Murata, 
Yoshimi Nambo, Nozomi Ishima (new 
immigrant) and Asami Hori. 


THE 

YOUTH > 
GROUP OF 
Kensington 
Church, 
Kensington, 
and St. John’s 
Church, New 
London, P.E.|., presented the sermon at both churches on Palm Sunday. They 
chose to introduce the FLAMES Initiative by creating a flannel board replica of the 
logo. Each participant talked about one of the six points of emphasis in the initiative 
and of his/her dreams for the church in that area. On Pentecost Sunday, they 
presented each congregation with a FLAMES banner. Fanning the FLAMES were 
Alicia Hartman, Lauren Gallant, Melissa Campbell, Russell Campbell, Ezra MacKay 
and Keir Campbell. 
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PAULINE BROWN was the 
guest speaker at Knox 
Church, Sooke, B.C., on Sunday, 
Feb. 21. On Monday, she spoke at 
an evening service at St. Columba 
Church, Parksville, B.C. Pauline 
was recently in Canada on fur- 
lough from her work with the 
Community Health Program of the 
Church of North India and with 
Jobat Hospital. She is pictured 
with Rev. Noel Kinnon, interim 
minister of Knox Church. 


OBA: 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox 
Church, Dundas, Ont., honoured Bob 
Weavers (right) and his wife, Barbara, on the 
occasion of his retirement after 36 years as 
i, . church treasurer. Congratulating the Weavers 
— oO is Jack Woodley. 


A HERITAGE AWARD was pre- 
sented to the congregation of 

St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., by 
the Windsor Architectural Conservation 
Advisory Committee in recognition of 
restoration done to the 103-year-old 
church building. Displaying the certifi- 
cate is Jean Douglas Willms, chair of 
the history committee. 


Crietf Hills Community Seeks a Chaplain 


Crieff Hills Community, a Christian retreat and conference centre owned and operated by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, requires a CHAPLAIN. Crieff Hills Community (CHC), with its 17 full- and part-time staff 


and 11 buildings, is located less than an hour's drive west of Toronto. 


We seek a Chaplain whose responsibilities will include: 

* providing spiritual guidance in the ongoing planning, development and programming at CHC 
* offering pastoral care and counsel to staff, volunteers and on-site visitors 

* acting as a liaison within the courts of our church. 


CHC is governed by the Maclean Estate Committee (MEC) which uses the Carver Model. The Chaplain will serve as 
an ex-officio member of the MEC and as an active member of the Program Advisory Group. 


This position, beginning on January 1, 2000, is budgeted for up to 10 hours/week for an initial 3-year term, but this 
may increase based on continuing priorities and program review. The Chaplain must be a Minister of Word and 
Sacraments in The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Please forward résumé, on or before September 30, 1999, to: 


The Convener 

Maclean Estate Committee 
c/o Crieff Hills Community 
RRS 

Puslinch, ON NOB 2JO 
Fax: (519) 824-7145 

Attn: Chaplain Search 
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Knox Church, Baddeck, N.S. 
Summer Worship: 
Saturday 7 p.m.; Sunday 11 a.m. 


Ephraim Scott Church, 
South Haven 
(16 kms. east of Baddeck on 
Trans-Canada Hwy.) 
Summer Worship: Sunday 9:30 a.m 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 
Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


heritage canals along 355 miles of § 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in § 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
4-800-561-5767 


5 V Won id yee S (stalled like to ltt. 


DI DODD OSD IDO: 


St. Luke’s-Knox, Finch 
St. Andrew’s, Avonmore 
St. James/St. Andrew’s, Gravel Hill 


Neighbouring congregations seeking a 
caring, dedicated Minister who will 
appreciate the benefits of rural living in 
Eastern Ontario, situated between Ottawa 
and Montreal. 


Principal concerns are: 
¢ Leading worship and preaching 


¢ Home visitation/pastoral care 
¢ Work with youth 


Clergy couples are most welcome. 
To submit profiles, or for further information, 
please contact our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Fred Rennie, 28 Second Street East, 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 1Y3. 
Telephone: (office) 613-932-8693 

(home) 613-933-3252 


A Golden Treasury of Puritan 
Devotion compiled and edited by 
Mariano Di Gangi (Presbyterian and 
Reformed, 1999, $17.50). Reviewed 
by John Vaudry. 


To many people (even some in the 
Church), the world “Puritan” conjures up 
an image of mean-spirited, joyless 
prudes self-righteously meddling in other 
folks lives. Modern scholarship has 
shown this is largely a misconception; 
the real Puritans were men and women 
mainly concerned with experiencing and 
rejoicing in the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ, and ordering their personal lives, 
families and churches according to the 
Word of God. 

This book consists of brief excerpts 
from 13 Puritan divines of the 16th and 
17th centuries — some of them famous, 
others obscure, all richly biblical, theo- 
logical and deeply spiritual. They range 
from the profundities of Stephen 
Charnock’s Existence and Attributes of 
God to the down-to-earth evangelism 
and pastoral wisdom of John Bunyan’s 
Jerusalem Sinner Saved. 

Anyone who has not encountered the 
writings of the English Puritans before 
will be helped by the background given 
in the short introduction, as well as by 
the thumb-nail sketches of the writers 
prefixed to each chapter. We learn, for 
example, the Puritans were not a mono- 
lithic group. Some were Presbyterians 
and others Episcopalians or Indepen- 
dents. Most believed in infant baptism, 
but some did not. Yet, all were Trinitar- 
ian, all held a high view of Scripture and 
all were evangelistic. Most were Calvin- 
ists. These writings reveal their “ad- 
mirable balance ... the redemptive work 
of Christ for us, and the renovating min- 
istry of His Spirit in us.” 

Former minister of Knox Church in 
Toronto, Mariano Di Gang}, is well- 
known as a pastor, preacher, professor 


and promoter of missions (not to mention 
biographer and translator of Italian Re- 
former Peter Martyr Vermigli). The task 
of sifting through thousands of pages of 
classic spirituality to produce this sampler 
has obviously been a labour of love. In 
this, we see something of what has 
fuelled Di Gangi’s own life and ministry. 

Here are a few quotes to whet your 
appetite: 


“Divine goodness is eminent in the sacra- 
ments he has joined to this [new] 
covenant, especially in the Lord’s Supper 
.. There is not only a commemoration of 
Christ dying, but a communication of 

Christ living (I Corinthians 10:16, 17).” 
— Stephen Charnock 


“Grace conquers us first, and we by it 
conquer all things — whether it be cor- 
ruptions within us, or temptations with- 
out us.” 

— Richard Sibbes 


“Many reproofs are lost, because there is 
more of passion than compassion in 
them. It is spiritual cruelty when you can 
turn a finger in your brother’s wound 
without grief.” 

— Thomas Manton 


This is a good book to dip into, read 
slowly and use as a springboard for 
prayer and worship. 


John Vaudry is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wingham, Ont. 


The George Grant Reader edited by 
William Christian and Sheila Grant 
(University of Toronto, 1998, $31.75). 
Reviewed by Harris Athanasiadis. — 


Who was George Parkin Grant? Some 
will know of his grandfather George 
Monro Grant, a key leader in the move- 
ment toward Presbyterian union in 1875 
and the principal of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. But George was not as 
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involved in church life. Indeed, although 
he had Presbyterian roots, as an adult he 
became a member of the United Church 
and, later, turned to the Anglican Church 
hoping to find a worship experience with 
greater reverence for ancient truths. 
Eventually, he became disillusioned with 
ecclesiastical institutions altogether. 

So why ought we to have any interest 
in him? Many have characterized Grant 
as one of the most original political 
philosophers Canada has produced. Al- 
ready, before his death in 1988, there 
were symposiums held on his thought; 
since his death, there have been numer- 
ous books and articles devoted to him, 
including a major biography. The 
George Grant Reader reflects the grow- 
ing interest in his thought and is aimed at 
the broadest audience yet. 

Grant may be characterized as a 
philosopher, but this can scarcely do jus- 
tice to the variety of issues he tackled 
and his unique approach to thought. In 
fact, he alienated himself from the acade- 
mic philosophical community by defin- 
ing himself as a Christian philosopher 
who sought to think the truths of revela- 
tion in a secular and pluralistic age. To 
characterize him more precisely, one 
could say that, philosophically, he was a 
Platonist; ecclesiastically, he was a 
Protestant rooted in the Reformation 
theology of the cross; spiritually, he was 
a mystic who had an experience of God 
in the midst of the Second World War; 
and, politically, he was a Canadian 
nationalist who combined the best of so- 
cialist and conservative visions in his 
unique and rich brand of Red Toryism. 

Grant tackled issues ranging from 
technological globalization and economic 
liberalism to free-trade and Quebec na- 
tionalism, the public education system, 
the development of ethical pluralism and 
secularism in modern society, euthanasia 
and abortion, the decline and fall of 
Christendom, and the meaning of Christ 
and the cross for faith and life in the 
world. He struggled with many thinkers 
and movements of thought from Plato 
and mysticism to Nietzsche and existen- 
tialism and, above all, found in the mystic 
Simone Weil a getaway into bringing his 
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philosophy and faith together in a mean- 
ingful and personal way. Even though 
many have interpreted Grant as a pes- 
simist, he felt his thought to be spiritual 
cleansing in the form of negative theol- 
ogy — “bringing to light the darkness as 
darkness” in order to prepare the soul for 
the light of God or “the good” (Plato). 

The Reader offers a taste of the many 
faceted Grant along with helpful and 
succinct background information in the 
introduction and at the beginning of each 
selection. There is something here for 
everyone, whether one be inclined to the 
practical, spiritual or intellectual. But at 
whatever point one approaches Grant, 
one is confronted by a powerful mind 
and a profound spirit seeking to com- 
municate at all levels the implications of 
faith in God in today’s world. 


Harris Athanasiadis is minister of St. Mark’s 
Church in Don Mills, Ont. 


Of Fiction and Faith: Twelve Amer- 
ican Writers Talk about Their 
Vision and Work by W. Dale Brown 
(Eerdmans, 1997, $34). Reviewed by 
John Congram. 


Interviews with four of my favourite au- 
thors drew me to this book: Frederick 
Buechner (Presbyterian minister and 
novelist), Will Campbell (writer, civil 
rights leader and renegade Baptist 
preacher), Garrison Keillor (story-teller), 
and Walter Wangerin (Lutheran pastor 
and writer). I discovered two of the other 
writers are also Presbyterians: Doris 
Betts, an elder, church school teacher 
and part-time organist in a Presbyterian 
church; and Robert Goldsborough, a 
Presbyterian elder in a Chicago suburb. 
Devotees of “the whodunits” will 
want to read the interview with Golds- 
borough, the continuator of the Nero 
Wolfe novels. As well, Peggy Payne’s 
first novel is “the story of Swain Ham- 
mond, a Presbyterian cleric whose rou- 
tine is dramatically disturbed when he 
tells his parishioners that, while barbecu- 
ing in his backyard, he heard the voice of 
God.” This Presbyterian influence is per- 
haps understandable because the inter- 


BURNS CHURCH 


Ashburn, Ontario 
1849-1999 
150th Anniversary 
of the Founding of the 
Congregation 
Special anniversary events monthly 


Come home to Burns! 
Anniversary Sunday 
October 17, 1999, 10 a.m. 
Guest minister: 

Rev. Scott McAndless 
Luncheon to follow 
For further information: 
(905) 655-8509 or 
(905) 655-4825 


ST. ANDREW‘S, 
HUMBER HEIGHTS 


Weston 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Worship Service November |4 
Rev. Harry McWilliams preaching 


Anniversary Banquet November 13 
Former members invited to attend 


For further information and to 
book banquet tickets, 
please contact Ben Slater at 
(416) 244-1814 
or write to the church office 
1579 Royal York Road 
Etobicoke, ON M9P 3C5 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


\VA\ 


VISION ART 


GLASS STUDIO 


Stained Glass 
Designers, 
Painters & Craftsmen 


3900 CHESSWOOD DRIVE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M3] 2W6 


(416) 635-7666 


45 


Steroids Not Required 


Your congregation can develop the essential qualities of a healthy church 
— the natural way! 


Beginning with the September 1999 issue, the Presbyterian Record 
will carry a nine-part series on Natural Church Development. 


Excellent for small group discussion, it’s a series you can’t 
afford to miss ... otherwise,  ~& 


ADaMa<t. 
whi ose @& your small group may stay : 
A w* that way. ~ 
ZF 
A 


Watch for it! 
Coming to your home soon. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


GLENV IEW 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Is seeking a half-time Christian Educatian 
& Youth Co-ordinator to provide 
leadership for our Church School and 
Youth programs, beginning in September 
1999. Glenview is a 500+ member 
congregation in north central Toronto, 
which strongly supports a ministry to its 
children and youth. 

If you would like to enquire about this 
opportunity, or request a copy of the 
Position Guide, please contact John 
Hutchinson at (416) 482-0447 
(evenings); or e-mail to 
john.hutchinson@royalbank.com. 

Résumés may be sent to the church by 
mail or fax (416) 488-1198. 

1 GLENVIEW AVE., TORONTO, ON MAR 1P5 


The Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


St. Giles Kingsway Church 
15 Lambeth Road, Etobicoke, Ontario 
(416) 233-8591 
Ministers: Dr. Clyde Ervine 
& Rev. Gordon Fish 


Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
Family Worship & Children’s Club 


Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 
Courtyard Worship Service 
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REVIEWS 


viewer is W. Dale Brown, professor of 
English at Calvin College in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

This is an excellent book for anyone 
who is a writer or wants to be a writer, 
especially of short stories or novels. 
These 12 authors talk candidly about 
their careers, their audiences, their ap- 
proaches to writing and their attitudes to 
issues of faith. Sometimes, it is a bit con- 
fusing when they discuss a work you 
have not read. On the other hand, it is an 
excellent introduction to a new writer 
you may not have considered before. 

Almost all have a love-hate relation- 
ship with organized religion. They also 
feel critics and popular culture are preju- 
diced against them because of their 
Christian faith. Buechner, for example, 
has long railed against the fact that some 
consider him too secular to be taken ser- 
iously by the religious community while 
the secular community thinks he is too re- 
ligious to be taken seriously as a novelist. 

In some interviews, I felt the inter- 
viewer too often imposed his own 
thoughts and ideas to the detriment of the 
one being interviewed. He does not do it 
with everyone. But with Buechner, 
whom he obviously admires and knows 
well, he sometimes gets carried away 
with his own enthusiasm. At that point, 
the interview would better be termed a 
conversation between W. Dale Brown 
and Frederick Buechner. Another frustra- 
tion I had was, when Brown introduced a 
subject, he sometimes suddenly shifted 
to another topic without giving the one 
being interviewed an opportunity to re- 
spond adequately. 

However, this is a small price to pay. 
If you like to read fiction writers who ex- 
plore great biblical themes honestly, but 
who don’t like being called “Christian 
writers” and who hate “Christian book 
stores” that don’t carry their books, you 
will enjoy these interviews. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Do not send pay- 
ment with order. An invoice will follow. Please 


include name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 301, 
e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 
EVANS, REV. DR. DILLWYN THOMAS, BA, 
DD, 83, died March 18, 1999, at Lindsay, 
Ontario. His funeral service was held at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Lindsay. 

Dillwyn was born in Wales November 
15, 1915. The family immigrated to Can- 
ada. His father was Rev. Lloyd Evans. He 
attended Jarvis Ontario High School, stud- 
ied arts at the universities of Toronto and 
Alberta, and theology at Knox College 
which conferred on him the Doctor of Divin- 
ity degree. 

After student ministry at Killam, Alberta, 
his pastorates were Norwood, Winnipeg; 
St. Paul’s, Ingersoll, and Thornhill, Ontario. 
From 1950-53, he was assistant superin- 
tendent of missions for Western Canada 
and Northwestern Ontario, and director of 
Presbyterian Residence, Saskatoon. In 
1975, he was appointed superintendent of 
missions for Saskatchewan. He had a life- 
long love for Western Canada. In active re- 
tirement, he continued in joyful pastoral 
counselling ministries at Glenview and 
Queen St. East, Toronto, and Richmond 
Hill, Ontario. Always an active presbyter, 
he served as moderator of presbyteries 
and synods in which he ministered. He was 
elected Moderator of the 86th General As- 
sembly, June 1970. 

Dillwyn ministered to children and youth 
in many personal, unique ways. He was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Thornhill 
Church Hockey League. He was a man of 
prayer with a passion for preaching, the 
mission of Christ and peace. AS member 
and convener of the Board of World Mis- 
sion for many years, he contributed greatly 
to the church’s missionary work in Canada 
and overseas. 

He ministered intentionally to the wider 
community. School principals, funeral dir- 
ectors, prison officials called when some- 
one needed help. He was always there for 
AA members. Winnipeg awarded him its 
ceremonial key to the city for his contribu- 
tions to its life. Ingersoll made him Citizen 
of the Year. The Jewish innkeeper at the 
Holiday Inn, Don Mills, Ontario, appointed 
him volunteer chaplain for counselling staff 
and travellers. His was a strong ecumen- 
ical spirit firmly anchored in the Reformed 
faith. Always grateful for his Welsh her- 
itage, he was a proud Canadian. He loved 


curling, baseball, hockey and soccer. 

August 15, 1942, he married Lee (Lelia) 
Sparrow, RN, who survives him. God 
blessed their long, happy marriage with 
three daughters: Rhonda, Judy and Glen- 
da; six grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. His twin sister, Midge Hopkins, 
also survives him. 

GRAHAM, REV. ELIZABETH ANGELA, 45. 
Elizabeth was well-known in many congre- 
gations within the Presbytery of Montreal 
for her enthusiasm and imagination, espe- 
cially in her work with young people where 
she put her previous experience in theatre 
to good use. 

BELL, ISABELLE (ALEXANDER), 93, long- 
time member, St. David’s Presbyterian 
Church, Halifax; charter member of the 
Janet Andrews Auxiliary; life member of the 
WMS (Eastern Division), passed away sud- 
denly in Morden, Man., April 30, 1999. 

BENDER, MURRAY, 64, elder and active 
supporter of Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Listowel, Ont., on April 23, 1999. 

CLELAND, GEORGE, 88, longtime member 
and elder of Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Listowel, Ont., Feb. 20, 1999. 

DINGWALL, GEORGE, former elder, choir 
member 35 years, Bonar-Parkdale Church, 
Toronto, Dec. 11, 1998. 

INSTANCE, FREDERICK GEORGE, died 
May 3, 1999. Born March 13, 1921, in 
Minnedosa, Man., spent most of his life in 
Winnipeg. Married Joanne Wright and had 
42 happy years together. He leaves wife 
Joanne, three sons, a daughter and six 
grandchildren. Served overseas 1941-1945 
with the Fifth Canadian Armored Division. 
Member of St. James Church, Winnipeg; 
ordained an elder 1967; served as clerk of 
session 1979-1985; church treasurer 1985- 
1996; representative elder; and member of 
various presbytery committees. A faithful 
servant of his Lord and diligent in all he un- 
dertook, Fred will be sadly missed. 

LOCKHURST, MARILYN JEAN, 61, passed 
away April 30 after a lengthy illness. She 
was a faithful member and active ruling 
elder of Tweedsmuir Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Orangeville, Ont. Marilyn is 
survived by husband Tom; daughter Betty 
Jean; sons Bill, Jamie, Tom, David; and 
10 grandchildren. She will be sadly missed 
by her family, church friends and the 
community. 


McPHAIL, MURRAY HUNTER, in his 86th 
year, died Feb. 14, 1999. Murray was a 
longtime member of St. David’s Presbyter- 
ian Church, Campbellville, Ont., until his re- 
tirement and subsequent move to Guelph, 
Ont., where he joined Knox Presbyterian 
Church. Over the years, he was involved 
as choir member, choir director, Sunday 
school superintendent and elder of St. 
David’s Church, Campbellville, Ont. Murray 
is survived by his wife Mary, son Larry, 
daughter Margie and their families. 

MILLER, JAMES ALLAN, longtime and faith- 
ful member and elder of St. Peter’s Presby- 
terian Church, Madoc, Ont., passed away 
at the Belleville General Hospital on April 
20, 1999, in his 89th year. 

POLLOCK, MARY, 81, received into mem- 
bership March 1931, faithful member of the 
WMS, St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., 
May 3, 1999. 

ROSE, EVELYN, member for five years, 
Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., April 28. 

SADLER, RUTH, member and elder, First 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, on April 
25, 1999. 

TYSON, BEATRICE, faithful member for 63 
years, Women’s Group and Guild member, 
Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., April 9, 1999. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Thompson, Rev. Lorna, St. Andrew’s, Burn- 
brae; St. Andrew’s, Campbellford, Ont., 
Jan. 10. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Harvey Station, N.B., Knox and Acton. Rev. 
Philip Lee, 311 Bay Crescent Dr., Saint 
John, N.B. E2M 6M1. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. 
Cynthia Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, 
N.S. B2W 4B7. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 
395 Murray Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 
Moncton, N.B., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Andrew 
Hutchinson, 600 Coverdale Rd., Riverview, 

N.B. E1B 3K6. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. 
Glenn Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

River John, N.S., St. George’s; Toney River, 
St. David’s. Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 
185, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception 
of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to presbyteries: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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Stop in at the 
Record’s Web site! 
www.presbycan.ca/record 


BUYING COMMUNION TOKENS from 
all countries: single tokens or collections. 
For estimates or enquiries, contact: Rev. 
Angus Sutherland, Box 22013 Galt 
Centre, Cambridge, Ontario N1R 8E3. 
Fax: (519) 623-1189. 


Join the International Christian Bed & 
Breakfast Network: Travel for $28 US a 
night for two, including breakfast. Details: 
1-800-881-1940 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR needed 
for a growing west-end Toronto congre- 
gation. One service, 4-part choir, 2- 
manual Casavant organ. Searching for 
an experienced and dedicated church 
leader. Send résumés to: Runnymede 
Presbyterian Church, 680 Annette Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M6S 2C8. 


ORGANIST/DIRECTOR OF MUSIC: 
Wanted for St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Victoria, B.C. 3-manual organ, 
600 families. Applications to: Selection 
Committee, 680 Courtney St., Victoria, 
B.C. V8W 1C1. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Barrie, On- 
tario: Requires a Co-ordinator of Chris- 
tian Education Ministries, part-time, fall 
starting date. An Administrator of Con- 
gregational Ministries, part-time, fall 
starting date. Able to work with Presby- 
terian Christian Education resource ma- 
terials. Job descriptions available from 
church office. Forward résumés by Fri- 
day, July 16, 1999, to: Attn. Staff Rela- 
tions, St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
47 Owen St., Barrie, Ontario L4M 3G9. 
Fax: (705) 728-3506. E-mail: aicken@ 
sympatico.ca 


THE CABIN AT CHERISH CREEK, 
Vankoughnet. Muskoka: Fully furnished, 
2 bedrooms, living/dining room, kitchen 
and 3pc bathroom. Situated on 10 acres 
nestled amongst the pines and spruce, 
with access to nearby lakes. Available 
September/October by day or week. Ideal 
for study leave or vacation. For informa- 
tion, contact: Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler, R.R. #3, 
Bracebridge, ON (705) 645-5650 or 
e-mail: presbar@muskoka.com. 
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St. John’s, Nfld., St. Andrew’s. Rev. John C. 
Duff, PO Box 6206, Stn. C, St. John’s, Nfld. 
A1C 6J9. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s. Rev. lan S. 
Wishart, 5 Chestnut Place, St. John’s, Nfld. 
A1B 271. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. 
James; Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1R0. 

Summerside, P.E.I., Summerside Church. 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Box 32, Tyne Val- 
ley, P.E.1. COB 2CO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Finch, 
St. Luke’s-Knox; Gravel Hill, St. James- 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Fred Rennie, 28 Sec- 
ond St. E, Cornwall, Ont. K6H 1Y3. 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part-time). Search Com- 
mittee, 79 St. Georges St., Beauharnois, 
Que. J6N 1Y9. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, 
St. Columba. Rev. Edward O'Neill, Box 7, 
Maxville, Ont. KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part-time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Montreal, Chambit Church. Rev. Barry Mack, 
496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que. J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. H9R 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s. Rev. 
Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 Snow- 
don Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster. Rev. James 
Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1K5. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 
138, Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 100; (905) 852- 
1171; e-mail: leaskdalepres @ interhop.net. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

Bolton, Caven. Rev. Issa A. Saliba, 9846 
Keele St., Box 5097, Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David 
McBride, PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont. 
L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 
Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin Liv- 
ingston, St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, 73 
Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. N3C 2A9. 


Claude, Claude Church. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 
67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9. 

Collingwood, First (two ministers). Rev. 
James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s; Craighurst, Knox 
(half-time). Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, 
Stayner, Ont. LOM 1S0. 

King City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Daniel D. Scott, 
107 Compton Cres., Bradford, Ont. L3Z 2X7. 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
Square, Cambridge, Ont. N1S 1H4. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Murray Lau- 
renson, 360 Tower St. N, Fergus, Ont. 
N1M 2N7. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Knox. 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford Dr., 
Guelph, Ont. N1E 4G2. 

North Bay, Calvin. Rev. Freda & Rev. Gra- 
ham MacDonald, Box 650, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont. POA 1C0. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 
Parry Sound, St. Andrew's. Rev. Raye Brown, 

1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Scarborough, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Dun- 
can Jeffrey, 60 Overlord Cres., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1B 4P3. 

South Monaghan, Centreville (renewable 
term, presbytery appointment). Rev. Ken 
MacRae, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, 
Ont. K9J 3T6. 

Toronto, All People (Mahn-Min). Rev. In Kee 
Kim, 3625 Haven Glenn, Mississauga, Ont. 
L4X 1X7. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Robert 
Syme, 19 Queensbury Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M1N 2X8. 

Toronto, Leaside. Rev. Art Van Seters, 59 
St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce. Rev. Jim Cuthbertson, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6K 2R9. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen 
Abbott, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Roll- 
wage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; (519) 681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Burlington, Knox, Rev. David McInnis, 179 
Cornwallis Rd., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 4H2. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Pearl Vasarhelyi, General 
Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 2A0. 

Forest, St. James. Rev. Joop Eenkhoorn, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward, Ont. 
N7V 1G1. 
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Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox. Rev. Donna J. 
Riseborough, 176 Elm St., Port Colborne, 
Ont. L3K 4N6. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, St. 
John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 72, 
Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, 
Caledonia, Ont. NSW 1B8. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers. Rev. Jef- 
frey Chalmers, 44 Linnigton Trail, Dundas, 
Ont. LOH 7A3. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, St. 
Andrew's. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 901-700 
Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. N6H 4V3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. 
Rick Eidenmueller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. 
NOC 1HO. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St., St. Catharines, 
Ont. L2M 3X3; http://mainframe.shyft.com/ 
stamfordpresbyterian/. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway. Rev. Eliza- 
beth S. Kidnew, 30 Brookbank Cres., 
Fonthill, Ont. LOS 1E0. 

Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial; Burgoyne, 
Knox. Rev. Ted Creen, 865 Second Ave. 
W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew's. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 
120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. Alan 


reuthmelode by Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the Arthme(Zode word below. Category: BURNING BUSH 


(60% of 40)-(46+2)=@ 

(3/7 of 14) +(8.3+@+11.7)=Q 
1/3 0f(Q+@-1)=m 
0.75x(m@+O)=% 
(O-@)+(%-16-9)=@ 


rhrithme (ode answer from last issue: MALTA 


Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above) , Junior, Integer 
versions, Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 
e-mail; mitchell@kw.igs.net 021 


N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com 
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McPherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Mary 
Templer, Box 93, Dresden, Ont. NOP 1MO. 
Teeswater, Knox; Kinlough, Kinlough 
Church. Rev. Paul Chambers, Box 208, 

Ripley, Ont. NOG 2RO. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Ken Wild, Box 404, 
Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 

Waterdown, Knox. Rev. Bob Dawson, 2138 
Brant St., Burlington, Ont. L7P 3W5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew’s (half-time, ordained 
minister). Rev. Margaret Mullin, 1405 Van 
Horne Ave., Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4; 
phone/fax: 204-727-4414: e-mail: 
mullinm @mb.sympatico.ca. 

Full-time regional staff position. Rev. Jean Bry- 
den, Search Committee Convener, 808-9th 
St. NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. R1N 3L3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. 
MacOdrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. 
POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part-time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.E. Marsh, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 621, 
Biggar, Sask. SOK OMO. 
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Regina, Norman Kennedy. Rev. John 
Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 


Synod of Alberta 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew's. Rev. Don Hill, 
1818 - 5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. 
T1J OW6; dhill@mox.chr.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey. Rev. Richard 
Sand, 2733 West 41st Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6N 3C5. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted 
Siverns, 335 7th St., New Westminster, 
B.C. V3M 3k9; tsiverns @planeteer.com. 

White Rock, St. John’s (full-time assistant 
minister). Rev. J.W. Mills, 6341 Holly Park 
Dr., Delta, B.C. V4K 4T2. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 

Director, Anishinabe Fellowship Centre, 
Winnipeg. Available immediately, full-time, 
three-year appointment. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact, Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford 

Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Enrich your worship experience! 


SPIRIT ANEW 


Singing Prayer and Praise 
EDITED BY ALAN C. 
WHITMORE 


More than 175 songs that offer 
contemporary and traditional 
musical styles. Praise choruses, 
scripture songs, meditative 
songs, prayer responses, mantras 
and chants from Taizé, the lona 
Community, African-American 
music, songs for communion and more. 


Music Leader Edition * Paper, Coil Bindings 8.5 x II" 
$39.95 * ISBN 1-55145-343-6 


Pew Edition * Paper, Coil Binding* 6 x 9" 
$12.95 * ISBN 1-55145-345-2 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite book seller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS INC. 


9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V1IR2 Office Hours: 8:00am—4:30pm Pacific Time 


® 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 

minister of Elmwood Avenue 

Church, London, Ont. 


hk page to share with the children you love 


One Child Helps Thousands 


Scripture Reading: John 6:1-14 
Read this expanded story: 


“Paul, you forgot your lunch!” his mom shouted. Paul was on his 
way to hear Jesus speak. Everyone was talking about him. Many 
said he was a prophet. “You have a long way to walk, Paul. 
Take these loaves of barley bread and fish.” 

“Yes, Mom, don’t worry. I’ll be fine!” Paul called as 
he ran down the road waving. He walked for a long 
time. When he finally sat down to rest and have a drink, a 
thin, hungry dog approached him. Paul thought about his own 
hunger but gave the dog a fish. “Oh, well, “ he thought, “‘T still 
have plenty to eat.” 

He walked on for a long time when an old man approached. 
“Young man,” he said, “I have not eaten in three days. Do you 
have any food to spare?” Paul reached into his bag and gave the 
man a couple of fish and a loaf of bread. His lunch was growing 
smaller by the minute. 

Later, he came upon a group of women sitting beside the road. 
They were crying. “What is wrong?” he asked. “Why are you so 
upset?” 

“Our crops died. Our children are hungry, and we have nothing 
to give them,” one woman said. 

Paul felt sad. He reached quickly into his bag. “Here, take this. Questions to consider 
I will keep five loaves and two fish for my own lunch, but you can 
have the rest.” 

When Paul arrived where Jesus was, he settled in with the 
crowd. He was amazed by what Jesus was saying. 

Later, one of Jesus’ friends shouted, “Does anyone have any 


1. What would you do if you met someone who was 
hungry? 

2. How does it feel when you help other people? 

3. How do you think Jesus still performs miracles today? 


food for the crowd?” Paul looked at the thousands of people and 

glanced at his small lunch. Then he heard the man say, “Jesus is Things to do 

asking for anything you have to feed the crowd.” Paul thought ¢ Bake bread and deliver it to someone you know who 
about his own hunger but he also wanted to help Jesus. may not have enough to eat. 

“T only have five loaves and two fish,” he shouted. The man__. * Visit a local food bank to see how small gifts of food 
took them from him, laughing at the small amount. Paul felt silly help many people who would otherwise go hungry. 
for offering so little. But something amazing happened. Jesus fed ¢ Have a meal of fish, bread and water at your church. 
the thousands of people with his lunch, and there were 12 baskets Talk about this story and sing the prayer song below. 
of food left over! Invite the congregation to give a donation to help 

Because Paul shared his lunch, Jesus was able to feed every- people who are poor. 
one. Paul felt good inside. He couldn’t wait to tell his mom what 
happened to her bread. Prayer Song 


(Tune: Row, Row, Row Your Boat) 


Five loaves and two fish given by one small boy 

A note to adults reading this page: Became the meal for thousands more. Helping 
brings great joy. 

Became the meal for thousands more. Helping 


No child is too young to learn the benefits and responsibilities of Christian 


stewardship and mission. No gift is too insignificant to make a difference. : 
Give children regular opportunities to respond to the needs of others. brings great joy. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Like a Ring of Bright Water 


by David Webber 


hat’s strange!” 
“What on earth are you talking 
about?” asked Linda. 

“This unidentified flying object float- 
ing on the lake,” I answered. 

“You mean a spaceship on pontoons? 
Sometimes I really wonder about your 
imagination.” Linda left her morning 
coffee to join me at the window. 

We both peered out into the summer 
morning sunlight. Sure enough, what we 
saw was a ring with sparkling lights 
glinting through windows all around its 
extremity. It looked like a flying saucer 
floating on the water. “See, I told ya,” I 
chimed back with certain glee. 

Linda stared at the ring floating down 
Lac La Hache. “That’s not a flying 
saucer,” she said. “It’s some kind of an- 
imal. In fact, it’s more than one.” 

“It doesn’t look like any animal I’ve 
ever seen. If it’s not a flying saucer, it’s 
gotta be some kind of huge diamond 
ring. It’s perfectly round and the sun is 
glinting off diamonds set all around the 
ring.” My imagination was about to 
speed-shift into overdrive. However, be- 
fore I could start hypothesizing, Linda 
ruined everything and went after the 
binoculars. 

“It’s a ring of otters!” Linda ex- 
claimed. “Awww, look at them. It’s just 
like in the book Ring of Bright Water.” 

When we looked through the binocu- 
lars, we could see a family of otters with 
all the adults, about five of them, lying on 
their backs in a perfect circle. Every so 
often, an adult would dive down in the 
centre of the ring and come up with a 
small fish or a freshwater mussel. After 
the successful hunt, it would find its place 
in the circle and put the food on its stom- 
ach to clean and prepare it for dining. 

Meanwhile, in the centre of the circle, 
there were several young otters. They 
were totally engrossed in playing, diving 
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and splashing. Droplets of water from 
their playing caught the morning sun- 
light, glistening like diamonds. Every so 
often, one of the young otters ap- 
proached one of the adults in the outer 
circle and received a piece of food. 

From the deck, we could hear that this 
ring of bright water was 


morning’s observations for a wander 
through Scripture. 

Scripture is full of words and 
metaphors that describe the church or a 
people of God. There is the Apostle 
Paul’s metaphor “Body of Christ.” There 
are word pictures in the Hebrew Scrip- 

tures: “my people” and 


anything but silent. A What is the “house of Israel.” The list 
background of chuckling, y is extensive in both testa- 
blowing and cooing Church like? ments, each word picture 
seemed to give the whole What metaphor or metaphor conveying 


thing an aura of song and 
contentment. We also no- 
ticed the ring exuded a 
sense of providence and security. Not 
only was the ring a centre for food pro- 
curement and sharing, but there was 
something about it that seemed to tell the 
eagles, ever-roosting on the old dead 
snag on the island opposite our house, 
that this group of animals was not to be 
messed with. Normally, these predatory 
eagles would swoop from their roost to 
investigate whatever looked vulnerable, 
either on the lake or on the shoreline. 
However, even though the eagles were 
perched at battle stations this morning, 
they didn’t show the slightest interest in 
the ring of bright water. 

Much of the rest of the morning was 
consumed by the ring of bright water as 
it was moved slowly down the lake by a 
gentle breeze. It was so fascinating that, 
when it eventually drifted from our view, 
Linda and I were tempted to get into the 
Chestnut canoe and sneak along the 
shore to continue our observations. That 
we did not succumb to temptation was 
due to a house church meeting at Nazko, 
three hours drive to the north. 

The afternoon drive, much of it in the 
silence of friendship, was time for 
processing the observations of the morn- 
ing. As so often happens when I contem- 
plate nature, my thoughts took the 


could we use? 


something rich in terms of 
people’s relationships to 
each other and to their 
God. After spending the morning watch- 
ing the otters, and the afternoon taking 
the otter experience into Scripture, I 
could not help thinking in parable about 
the Church. 

What is the Church like? What 
metaphor could help us appreciate it? 
The Church is like a ring of bright water, 
a family of otters. The ring is formed by 
the mature and wise. By experience, they 
know what is dangerous and how to pro- 
vide care. They form the ring for protec- 
tion and nurture and to define a space for 
the younger and less experienced to be 
free to play and to learn. Those of the 
outer circle provide nurture and teaching. 
Those of the inner circle provide free- 
dom, in thought and action, that brings 
joy and beauty to all as the sun turns the 
splashing of their exuberant energy into 
the likes of diamonds. 

The ring of bright water is formed in 
the water. It is the medium by which 
each otter finds its way into the ring. Al- 
though the water is not the ring, it is cru- 
cial for its formation. What is the Church 
like? It is like a ring of bright water. 


David Webber is a minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church ministry 
in the Cariboo district of British Columbia. 
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od blesses each of us in a special way — some 

with the gift of compassion, others with wisdom and 

still others with knowledge or understanding. 
Whatever our gifts, it is when we share them that we 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a number of ways you 
can share in the future work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — as well as your congregation — 
other than through your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for example, 

allows you to help support the ongoing work of the 
Church, offers you an income tax advantage, 
AND provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you to choose which 
part of the Church’s work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, mission work in 
developing nations, training ministers, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also be support for a 
program in your own congregation that holds a special 


"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver.” 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


Share ‘heGit of 5 Lifetime. 


meaning for you. Your financial commitment today 
will be a living legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift Annuities or 
other financial tools that will help you make a differ- 
ence, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
_| Office of Planned Giving 
| Hendy Andrews, Planned Giving Officer 
©™® 1342 Pond Mills Road 

J —| London Ontario N5Z 3X5 
9) Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 
Fax (519) 649-5142 
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RECORDINGS 


Many of today’s young people have little 

difficulty believing that God is in Christ, 

but what they find hard to accept is that 
Christ is in the Church. 

— Ernest T. Campbell, 

quoted in Presbyterian Herald 


“One definition of the word 
moderator: ‘a material used 
for slowing down neutrons 
in the cores of nuclear reac- 

tors so they have a better 

chance of inducing nuclear 
fission.’” 
— from an interview with 

Arthur Van Seters in Christian Week. His reaction: 

“That’s pretty much what I’ve been experiencing.” 


The Assembly Council 
will “carry out its busi- 
ness and communica- 
tions in a manner that 


demonstrates faithful- Ganadasirwas Canad 


God’s Billboards 

“God Speaks” billboards have been receiving attention in the 
United States. These anonymous billboards are printed in white 
text on a black background. A few examples: 


Let’s meet at my house Sunday before the game. — God 

What part of “Thou shalt not ... ” didn’t you understand? — God 
Keep using my name in vain, I’ll make rush hour longer. — God 
That “Love thy neighbour” thing ... I meant it. — God 

You think it’s hot here? — God 


Have you read my #1 best-seller? There will be a test. — God 


How and Why People Come 
to Christian Faith Today 


Special need 1-2% 
Visitation 1-2% 
Church program 2-3% 
Walk-ins 2-3% 
Mass evangelism 7 
Church school 4-5% 
Minister and staff 1-6% 
Friends and relatives 75-90% 

— Charles Arn 


Toronto has long considered itself the arche- 
typal Canadian place. In the view of some of 
its Scots Presbyterian élite, it not only defined Uneasy Partner 


Non-Christians will insist that 


ness, ae and — from the article “Canada 2005: we should keep our religion 
transparency ... Changing Tapestry,” Time, May 31, 1999 out of the way of their politics. 


— from the revised 
terms of reference for 
its operation 


Toronto Cleric and His Daughter 
Shot in Formosa 
TAIPEI, FORMOSA, JUNE 2 (TUESDAY) (BUP) — 
A Toronto missionary and his daughter were shot and seri- 
ously wounded early today by two unidentified gunmen 
who broke into the Canadian Presbyterian mission here. 

The victims, Rev. George W. Mackay, D.D., and his 
daughter, Isabel, were taken to University Hospital. 

Dr. Mackay was being treated for a bullet wound in the 
stomach and Miss Mackay for a serious wound in the leg. 

British consulate officials would not comment on the 
shooting beyond saying that there was apparently no reason 
for the attack. 

— The Globe and Mail, June 2, 1953 


But the reason for that is not 
that Jesus has nothing to do 


a / with the public realm; it is that 

_ > they want nothing to do with 
Jesus as Lord. 

v — John Howard Yoder, 

quoted in Christianity Today 


All of the Above 
The spell check on my com- 
puter didn’t recognize the word 
“pastoring” and suggested the 
following alternatives (synonyms?): 
pasturing, pestering, posturing. (They 
didn’t have an option for “all of the 
above.”) 
— submitted by Glenn Cooper 
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FOR THE RECORD 


After the Bombs Stopped: 
Agonizing Over Kosovo 


he war in Kosovo has finally ended — at least, our part 
in the bombing. Readers may feel it’s a bit late for com- 
ment now from a relatively safe distance when at least 
some of the issues seem to have been settled. Why not take a 
chance in the heat of the battle to say something for or against 
what was happening and NATO’s action? 

I agree. One should not be able to read this magazine and re- 
main unaware of the great and shattering events taking place in 
the world around us. Sacred history cannot be processed in isola- 
tion from secular history. Or, as Karl Barth reminded us in his 
oft-quoted remark, we must read our Bible in one hand with the 
daily newspaper in the other. But, sometimes, it is not easy to do. 

If you were like me, your support for the action in Kosovo 
changed more frequently than the daily weather forecast. Can- 
adians, along with the other nations of NATO, faced a difficult 
choice — do nothing and watch a people systematically de- 
stroyed, continue to negotiate as the death and destruction es- 
calated, or intervene with the risk that everyone would be killed. 

On some days, I was drawn to the views of columnist Kathy 
Cawsey (June Record). When was the last time you saw a 
people bombed into submission? The ends did not seem to jus- 
tify the means. Were the people we were trying to help really 
helped? A friend argued that those who supported the bombing 
mission were reacting in a knee-jerk, militaristic fashion. 

However, on another day, I listened to Elie Wiesel, the cele- 
brated novelist and Holocaust survivor. Although agonizing 
over both options, he supported the bombing as the lesser of 
evils. He had once been where the Kosovo Albanians were. 

The arguments of Czech President Vaclav Havel were also 
hard to resist. “This is probably the first war ever fought that is 
not being fought in the name of interests, but in the name of 
certain principles and values,” he stated during a visit to Can- 
ada in April. NATO “‘is fighting,” he went on, “because decent 
people cannot sit back and watch systematic, state-directed 
massacres of other people.” Havel saw the action as an import- 
ant principle by which the world recognizes a human being is 
more important than the state. One cannot too quickly or too 
easily reject the response of one who knows the inside of pris- 
ons for standing up against oppression. 

On some days, I felt there was nothing more to say about 
Kosovo than what Rev. Dale Lang said after his 17-year-old 
son had been gunned down in a senseless murder in his school: 
“May God have mercy on this broken society and all the hurt- 
ing people.” 

Statements of churches in the war-torn area have been en- 
couraging. The Orthodox Church of Albania, a small group of 
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John Congram 


Christians in an overwhelmingly Muslim country, stated: “We 
wholeheartedly participate in the pain of those who are suffer- 
ing because of injustice and violence due to the crisis in Koso- 
vo. We are not in a position to make eloquent speeches or easy 
statements in this extremely difficult situation. But, interceding 
daily for those who love and hate us, we humbly pray to the 
God of truth and love to perform his miracle so that peace and 
Justice prevail over the troubled 
area.” 

The Serbian Orthodox Church 
called for the removal of Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
and admitted some of its own 
people had committed atrocities 
in Kosovo. Father Sava of the 
Decani monastery in western 
Kosovo said it was time the Serbs 
opened their eyes to what their 
leadership had done to them. 

The worst possible outcome of 
the “success” of the Kosovo operation would be for good 
people to believe that dropping bombs is the best, or only, way 
to bring solutions to similar conflicts. Or that the seeming suc- 
cess of force will encourage us to give up our search for peace 
and commitment to peaceful solutions. 

In this conflict, Canadians discovered what is probably true 
for all conflicts but not always evident — we cannot stand on 
the sidelines with clean and unstained hands. Perhaps, it is bet- 
ter to say little but do much. And there is much to do for those 
who believe the good news in Jesus includes the miraculous 
possibility that the barriers of race, age, class, pride, fear and 
violence can be overcome. 

During the days of carnage in Kosovo, the words of 
Teilhard de Chardin — priest, philosopher, theologian and 
paleontologist — kept ringing in my head: “Some day, after we 
have mastered the winds, the waves, the tide of gravity, we 
shall harness for God the energies of love; and, then, for the 
second time in history, man will have discovered fire.” 

May we pray and work that this time will dawn quickly. 


The seeming 
success of 
force must not 
encourage us 
to give up 

our search 

for peace 


ae 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Getting a Sense of 
“The Jubilee Thing” 


Jubilee Benediction 


Jubilee is the announcement 
of God’s new beginning 
based on grace and generosity. 


May God, who called life into being, 
give us awe and respect 
for the whole of God’s creation. 


May the crucified and risen Christ 
break the chains of sin and injustice 
and proclaim Good News to the poor. 


May the Holy Spirit of promise 
inspire us with vision and courage 
to live as God’s Jubilee people. Amen. 


Arthur 
Van Seters 


n the months ahead, as we move to- 

ward the turn of the millennium, many 

will speak and write about “Jubilee.” 
What’s it all about? I offered a number of 
comments last month; but I want to de- 
scribe, however briefly, my own journey 
of discovery. 

The biblical vision of Jubilee in 
Leviticus 25 celebrates the sabbath of 
sabbaths (the fiftieth year). It is ancient 
legislation that calls for a radical redistri- 
bution of economic arrangements 
through the renewal of the earth, remis- 
sion of debts and the release of those en- 
slaved because of debt. It emphasizes the 
importance of the extended family unit. 


Ze) nee This is a perspective, as I warned pre- 


viously, that contemporary Western soci- 
eties will find impractical and utterly 
naive. Churches, therefore, will be tempted to ignore or rationalize this theme away 
despite its timeliness in a world in desperate need of realigning increasing disparities 
between rich and poor. 

The issue here is not primarily one of different political and social readings of real- 
ity around us. Rather, the central question is whether Christians are compelled by the 
gospel to shape our lives by this vision. 

I did not come to this conviction naturally, easily or quickly. Back in 1981, I was 
in Central America on sabbatical. I was overwhelmed by the abject poverty all around 
me. I was shocked by the gross unfairness of land distribution between campesinos 
who had been farming for centuries and multinational corporations who controlled 
more and more of the countryside. This became a profoundly spiritual experience for 
me — a conversion of the way I read the Bible. The poor and God’s concern for the 
poor became everywhere evident, especially in the preaching of Jesus. This affected 
my own preaching, but I still did not 
make the connection with Jubilee. 

Two years ago, my Knox College col- 
league Stephen Farris proposed that I 
write a paraphrase of Isaiah 58 for the 
forthcoming General Council of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches in 
Debrecen, Hungary. The theme of the 
Council was “Break the Chains of Injus- 
tice” (taken from verse 6). I produced the 
paraphrase but, again, failed to see the 
connection with the Leviticus passage. 


— Arthur Van Seters 
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Fanning the FLAMES of ... 
Mission 


Tom Dickey 


Misson takes centre stage as the 
church enters the new millennium 


Postscript: 
Women ... and Mission? 


Joseph C. McLelland 
Women, trained in institutions 


like Ewart College, kept missionary 
fervour alive 


Your Church Can Grow 
G. John Baergen 


The first of nine articles, designed 
for small group study, to help 
congregations become healthy 
and effective 


The Lay Ministry ye MEETS Fgh, 
Revolution Ae AA Qualities 

of Heaipy 
Eddy Hall and Gary Morsch ¥ Churches 


How unbiblical beliefs about 
the laity cripple congregations 
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Thousands of Years 
in Thirty Hours 


Gary Zacharias 
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How you can make sense 
of the Bible 


LETTERS 


In Another’s Skin 

Kathy Cawsey notes, “It’s difficult to 
think outside of our own heads” (Gener- 
ation Y, May Record). However, in be- 
ing unwilling to understand why her 
friend reacts as he does, she is as guilty 
as the (perhaps overly) racially aware 
friend of not being able to see the other 
point of view. 

While I commend Kathy for her con- 
viction in viewing everyone as equal, I 
also understand why her friend has di- 
vergent views and is suspicious of 
Kathy’s naivety. Simply put, if you are 
not of another colour in our predom- 
inantly white society, you cannot be 
aware of what it is like. People of colour 
view the world differently, more often on 
the basis of race. No matter how “‘lib- 
eral” your thinking, you are unable to un- 
derstand this point of view unless you 
experience it. 

I am not a full woman of colour (half 
Guyanese-Indian) but, from an early age, 
I was aware of being different. To this 
day, when I meet people, I often assume 
they are judging me on my race, though I 
hear so often that no one notices. Last 
year, when I went to India with The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, I felt much of 
the same judgment (whether imagined or 
true) from Indians. I constantly felt the 
Indians were looking at me with puzzle- 
ment — at the kind-of white, kind-of 


eh Ueda S WORLD 


{ 1's TIME. TO LAUNCH) 

| ARMAGEDDON ——— 

WITHOUT CASUALTIES, 
OF COURSE... 


y 
Ve 


Indian girl they could not classify. 

I am not writing against Kathy’s view- 
point; I, too, am a Gen-Xer who believes 
our voices, no matter how divergent, 
must be heard in this church. However, if 
we are to be truly reflective of the divers- 
ity within our church, we must “open our 
heads” to all points of view. 


I read Zander Dunn’s article with interest. 
As a former member of The United 
Church of Canada who left the church 
over theological differences, I am def- 
initely opposed to any such talk of union. 
Do not expect support from many others 
who left that church to join The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada for the same 


Catherine Inglis, 
Toronto 


Not a United Front 
Where has Zander Dunn 
been for the past genera- 
tion (Vox Populi, June 
Record)? Surely, he must 
be aware that most of the 
new members in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the 
past 10 years are those 
who have been alienated 
from the United Church 
and have sought a more 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and full address. Letters 
are intended to provide 
for the wide expression 
of views among our 
readers. Publication 
does not imply endorse- 
ment by either the 
Record or The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada. 


reasons! I respect The 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. I can count on the 
Scriptures being preached 
each Sunday. I am thank- 
ful to God for our ances- 
tors who stuck to their 
beliefs in 1925 and re- 

mained Presbyterian. 
Mary Jane Hanson, 
Saskatoon 


Zander Dunn’s “case for 
uniting with the United 
Church” and his state- 


responsible Christian de- 

nomination. During the past generation, 
the United Church has been dominated 
by an extreme left-wing faction that has 
taken it in directions opposed by the ma- 
jority of its members. 

Let this letter be a small part of my 
case for opposing union with the United 
Church. 

Keith A. Billet, 
Bowmanville, Ont. 


ment that “it would help 
both churches open up to the Spirit of 
God” are disturbing. The United Church 
has lost many members since an appar- 
ently small group initiated liberalizing 
changes that depart from the biblical 
faith on which the church was founded. 
To “open up” suggests bringing that 
pervasive influence — of detracting from 
biblical teachings, rampant within the 
leadership of the United Church — into 


NOEL WATSON 
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the Presbyterian Church. This would 

start a stampede away from what people 

like me thought we had left behind. 
Would that be progress in the faith? 

J. Alvin Speers, 

Calgary 


Zander Dunn’s proposal that we mark 
the new millennium by talking to our sis- 
ters and brothers in the United Church is 
exciting. If each Presbyterian congrega- 
tion were to approach the closest United 
Church congregation in a spirit of recon- 
ciliation, the stories we could tell! Our 
celebration of the millennium would then 
be something to write about. 
Sandra R. Demson, 
Toronto 


Genesis is Not Poetry 

Contrary to Ted Siverns’ suggestions 
(Word Alive, May Record), Genesis 1-2 
recounts the history of God’s creation of 
the world and its inhabitants according to 
the testimony of the only eyewitness of 
the events, God himself, who divinely 
inspired the writing of this passage of 
Scripture (II Timothy 3:16, II Peter 1:20- 
21). It is not presented as poetry (having 
none of the attributes of Hebrew poetry 
such as synonymous parallelism and an- 
thropomorphism) or as myth but as a fac- 
tual account of what happened. It has 
been so understood by virtually every 
Christian exegete throughout the ages. 

It was not until the 19th century, 
when “science” (falsely so-called) 
claimed Genesis 1-2 was false, that we 
had the spectacle of pastors and ministers 
of the Word, most with little or no under- 
standing of science, blithely avowing the 
Bible as the Word of God and yet feck- 
lessly claiming Genesis 1-2 as poetry or 
myth. Never mind that virtually every 
tenet of Darwin’s original theory has al- 
ready been abandoned even by atheistic 
scientists. Never mind that the law of 
biogenesis, the second law of thermody- 
namics, information science and statis- 
tics all show that the theory of evolution 
is scientifically impossible. But those 
who choose to reject the Bible will con- 
tinue to cling to the Darwinian myth. 

Discard Genesis 1-2 and the rest of 
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Hitlers 
Hand work one. 


For many years, she worked odd jobs, trying to scrape together enough 
to feed her family. Now, she sells fresh produce in her community. As 
she displays her produce to sell, she is thankful for a way to earn 
money for her family. She started her business with a small loan and 
some help and encouragement from the women’s association in her 
community. Now, not only is she earning an income, she is providing a 
supply of fresh fruit and vegetables to her community. 


Micro-credit programs are one way PWS&D’s partners in India, Africa 
and Central America are helping people break cycles of poverty. 


PWS&D’s community development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca_ Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 

Address 

City 

Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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Scripture will surely follow. If we cannot 
trust what the Bible says about creation, 
how can we trust what it says about 
salvation? 

I notice elsewhere in the Record that 
people are wondering why the Presbyter- 
ian Church is in decline. You need look 
no further than the cavalier dismissal of 
biblical truth to find the answer. 

John Tors, 
Toronto 


Not Laughable 

I was saddened to read Irvin Macklin’s 
use of the word “laughable” when refer- 
ring to the concept of buying back slaves 
in Sudan (Letters, June Record). 

Most recent statistics reveal that the 
slave trade in Sudan declined last year. 
The reasons are numerous; yet, perhaps, 
the key factor has been the documentation 
provided to human rights groups by the 
freed slaves themselves. Their words have 
become strong and prophetic utterances to 
a world largely oblivious to their plight. 

The practice of slave redemption was 
established through a joint peace accord 
between Dinkas and sympathetic Arabs 
in 1991. In sharing their plight with a 
broader world, they have not only seen 


Story of an Angel 


more of their loved ones released from 
the horrors of modern slavery but have 
endured long enough for their voices to 
be heard by numerous agencies. 

The significant energies and resources 
Jane Roy and Elmwood Avenue Presby- 
terian Church have invested in Sudan 
should hardly be termed as laughable. 
The answer to slavery can only be a last- 
ing peace; but, until the Sudanese gov- 
ernment takes the negotiations seriously, 
the best hope for peace is for the world 
to hear of the Dinka plight. Through their 
respective governments, citizens and 
churches must pressure Sudanese leaders 
to realize that slavery is not acceptable in 
a world serious about human rights. 

Glen Pearson, 
London, Ont. 


Jubilee and Debt Reduction 
The debt petition I saw from the Justice 
Ministries was clear about the conditions 
petitioners were asking to be appended 
for the forgiving of the debt owed by for- 
eign nations. The assumptions James 
Seidler makes (Letters, June Record) 
seem more in line with those of the 
World Bank or International Monetary 
Fund than with Leviticus 25. 


I want to tell you about a special woman. Her name is J.J. Maroney. She is tall, 
with short brown hair and glasses. At first, people may think she is ordinary, but 
not when they get to know her. She’s an angel. 

She isn’t only my angel or her family’s angel, she’s everyone’s angel. She 
doesn’t dress in white, have a halo, or go around doing good deeds all day. She 
listens when I speak and she understands. She gives us advice when we ask for it. 
She always has a hug for us — whether it’s for a job well done, for good luck or 
simply to show she cares. When we are going through tough times, she is always 


there to comfort. 


J.J. was sick a while ago. I overheard people saying she might die. I had never 
lost anyone close to me, so this came as a shock. I could only imagine how her 
family felt. It was the first time I was ever scared I would lose someone I loved. 
Before she got sick, J.J. had a beautiful voice; afterward, she could barely talk, let 


alone sing. 


She sang at today’s worship service. Her voice was not perfect. She couldn’t 
sing the high parts, and the tune was a little off sometimes. But it was the most 
beautiful and meaningful song I’ve ever heard. It took a lot of self-control to keep 


the tears from streaming down my face. 


J.J. has many titles: wife, mother, friend, musician, artist and church elder. She 


is also our heavenly angel on earth. 


Melissa Clark (age 13), Dresden, Ont. 


God ordained the year of Jubilee for 
our good as well as for the good (or po- 
tential good) of those who benefit from 
debt forgiveness. It provides an oppor- 
tunity to experience what it means to be 
gracious to others in a small way. 

When Seidler states that indebted 
countries must be assisted to re-establish 
their credit rating to an acceptable level 
within the international financial com- 
munity, I wonder to whose benefit? For 
the benefit of the debtor nations or for 
the benefit of those in the international 
financial community who would choose 
to attempt to “recapture the slaves”? 

In the spirit of Leviticus 25, I believe 
Canada should forgive the debts of those 
who have become economic slaves. As 
followers of Jesus Christ, we injure our- 
selves spiritually when we do not follow 
the path provided for the common good. 
We should follow Leviticus 25 rather 
than get caught up in the legalism of the 
society in which we live or of the inter- 
national financial community. 

Duncan Colquhoun, 
Rodney, Ont. 


Understandably, pressure is building to 
relieve Third Word countries of their 
massive debt to developed nations. 
However, I do not hear any discussion 
of what proportion of the debt is to be 
forgiven. 

Are we to write off the monies wasted 
on ill-conceived and ill-managed devel- 
opment schemes that turn out to be white 
elephants? What of the vast sums embez- 
zled or purloined by dictatorial heads of 
state? Do we ignore the bribes paid to 
corrupt officials or so-called aid monies 
tied to expenditure in donor countries? 
To forgive these debts is to condone dis- 
honesty and malpractice. 

Having worked for 16 years in rural 
Africa, I know what a disproportionately 
small amount of corporate aid monies has 
benefited local African communities. 
Before endorsing a call for debt forgive- 
ness, we must think critically and care- 
fully what debts should be discharged 
and where we should seek redress. 

R. M. Strang, 


Surrey, B.C. 
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Not Clear to Everyone 

I am bothered by Marty Hoogerdyk’s 
comment (Letters, May Record). For 
him, Romans 1:18-32 is clear. However, 
biblical interpreter Walter Wink believes 
these verses were written concerning het- 
erosexuals engaging in homosexual sex. 
Therefore, it is difficult to apply them to 
homosexuals living in a committed, lov- 
ing relationship. 

Scripture with regard to homosexual- 
ity needs to be interpreted prayerfully 
and thoughtfully. I encourage people 
to discuss this issue with the hope of 
reaching a greater understanding and 
openness. 

Sarah Anderson, 
Toronto 


Support for the One 

Who Is Many 

Words fail me to say how relieved I was 
to find an article in the Record written by 


One of “those people” (Vox Populi, 
May Record). It took a long time for 
candidates in the recent Ontario election 
to include some concern in their rhetoric 
for the impoverished people living in 
Ontario. 

Many women come out of marriages 
suffering from mental and physical abuse. 
The horrendous trend is that many are re- 
turning to those abusive situations be- 
cause they cannot survive on the money 
allotted to them by welfare assistance. 

In the aftermath of downsizing, many 
men and women have lost their jobs. 
The rhetoric stating that 540,000 new 
jobs have been created must be chal- 
lenged. We need to ask such questions as 
where are these jobs? what kind of jobs 
are they? are they full-time or part-time? 
and what are the benefits? 

Children are the most vulnerable in 
this debacle. They are affected by the 
cuts, the lack of money and parental 
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name in retirement living 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: Mh ‘ 


¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

¢ Resident Attendants 

e All Meals & Snacks 

¢ Room Service 

¢ Complete Housekeeping 

¢ Furnishings 


System 
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¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 
¢ Private Intercom/call-bell 


e Leisure Activities 

e Lounges with Kitchenettes 
¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan 

e Vacation Stays, and More 


~ 


N 


An integral par 


| of the community 
\ for over 30 years / 


stress. Parents are faced with making de- 
cisions about whether to feed their chil- 
dren or pay the bills to keep a roof over 
their heads. It is difficult to sit in the 
same room with a Family and Children’s 
Services worker who reports that parents 
have recently placed their child in care 
because they are financially unable to 
raise the child. 

We are living in a time when each of 
us is only a divorce, a job loss, an acci- 
dent, a death away from living on wel- 
fare. The church can no longer afford to 
dance around the issues of poverty only 
to avoid action. The health, safety and 
well-being of an entire province are 
dependent upon the efforts of concerned 
individuals. When Jesus said, “The 
poor you will have with you always,” 
he did not mean it as an invitation to 
accept poverty. 

Wanda Thompson, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Ahhh... Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


Central Lark, Lodges 


TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 

303 Queens Drive, Weston 

123 Spadina Road, Toronto 

10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 


OTTAWA 

2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 
WINDSOR 

3387 Riverside Drive East 
BRANTFORD 

Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 
KITCHENER 
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HAMILTON 
35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


416-248-0256 
416-241-1113 
416-961-6446 
416-425-3722 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 


519-948-5293 


519-759-5250 


519-576-1300 
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Who’s Teaching Whom? 


e took our dog to obedience 
class. He learned a few things. 
To stop. To sit. To walk at 


heel — well, at least as long as we still 
hold the other end of the leash. To stay — 
if he feels like it, for at least 30 seconds. 

Most of his really valuable tricks, we 
taught him after the course 


That’s how things happen. In every 
human relationship. Whether those rela- 
tionships are with our mentors or our 
minions, with those we consider superior 
or inferior — both of us are changed by 
the encounter. 

Some years ago, I employed a young 

student fresh from his college 


ended. To bring his leash Pyrgcess course in editing and design 
when he wants to go for a — Tim Faller, currently the 
walk. To beg for table theologians designer of this publication, 
scraps. Begging is easy for suggest God ___ the Presbyterian Record. Un- 
short, stubby dogs, but its  , til then, I had been editing 
quite an accomplishment IS evolving pretty much on my own. Tim 
for an Irish setter with a along with had no intention of changing 


spine as long and flexible 
as well-boiled spaghetti. 

He used to scratch at the 
door when he wanted to come in. With 
enormous self-discipline, we refused 
to open the door until he barked. Of 
course, as soon as he barked, we leaped 
to the door to let him in, just to make 
sure he didn’t associate getting in with 
anything else. 

So, naturally, every time he does 
those things, we reward him immedi- 
ately. In fact, he now heads to the dog- 
gie-cookie drawer in the kitchen as soon 
as he comes in so that he can get his ac- 
customed reward. And if he doesn’t get 
it, he barks. Barks again. And again. 
Until we give him his treat. 

We think we’ve done a good job of 
training him. But it occurs to me, occa- 
sionally, that may be a rather egotistical 
assessment. More likely, he’s gotten us 
pretty well trained. 

Of course, that’s how things usually 
happen. We parents thought it was up to 
us to teach our children about the world. 
We passed on our values, our faith, our 
attitudes. And, yet, we know we all 
learned at least as much from our kids as 
they did from us. Sometimes, I joke that 
children are how parents grow up. 
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his creation 


things. He didn’t come in 
with an agenda to impose. 
But, inevitably, just by being 
there, he affected our operations. 

Which leads me to a possibly hereti- 
cal question. What makes God different? 

We talk about God as almighty, all- 
knowing. We refer to ourselves as God’s 
children. It’s a comfortable description. 
For us. Because it frees us from responsi- 
bility. If God knows everything, and we 
know nothing by comparison, then we’ re 
unimportant. Irrelevant. We’re just chil- 
dren. Pawns in the divine plan. 

But if our relationship with God is 
anything like our relationship with other 
humans — indeed, with all creation — 
then, maybe, we teach God as well as 
God teaching us. Unnerving concept, 
that God is capable of learning. 

Jesus learned. He learned to talk, to 
walk, to argue with adults. He thought, 
for a while, that he was sent only to the 
Israelites. He tried to brush off a Gentile 
woman who wanted help for her daugh- 
ter. He called her a “dog at the table.” 
But she persisted. And he changed his 
mind. He suddenly saw himself as hav- 
ing a mission also to the Gentiles. 

If Jesus is — as the Christian faith 
professes — the living revelation of the 


Jim Taylor 


divine God, then, maybe, God can 
change too. Maybe God can learn. 

That’s what a group who call them- 
selves “process theologians” say. They 
see God’s creation evolving. They sug- 
gest God is also evolving. Growing. And 
that we have a part in that. When we die, 
we don’t drift off individually to some 
permanent paradise of palm trees and 
babbling brooks. Rather, we are ab- 
sorbed — lock, stock and life full of ex- 
periences — into our God. And that, they 
say, 1s how God learns. 

If they are right, if, somehow, God 
does learn and grow through our experi- 
ences, it puts a powerful responsibility 
on us. To live the kind of lives that will 
enhance — not demean — the God of 
the universe. 

Each of us will, of course, be only an 
infinitesimally small portion of the totality 
that is God. But we will have an effect. 

Which means, I believe, that we need 
to take care of ourselves. We need to 
seek out for ourselves those experiences 
that will allow God to become more 
God-like. & 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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Why I Support Independent 4 Schools 


Ron VanAuken 


terian Forum asked the question, 

“Should Presbyterians support gov- 
ernment-funded religious schools?” Most 
respondents were against this. I have chil- 
dren in both public and independent 
schools. Here are some of the convictions 
behind our choice of an 
independent school. 

As parents, we believe 
the responsibility for edu- 
cating and nurturing our 
children belongs first and 
foremost to parents, not 
to the government. This is 
a theological conviction. 

Parents who seek to 
educate their children in 
independent Christian 
schools are not asking for 
government money. We 
are seeking the freedom 
to use our tax dollars, 
which the government 
has exacted from us, to 
support the school or 
schools of our choice. 

The Christian faith cannot be reduced 
to values or to a subject that stands 
alongside other subjects. It comes, par- 
ticularly for those of us who stand in the 
Reformed tradition, with a particular and 
unique world-view that permeates all of 
life and learning. 

While we are called to be “salt, light 
and leaven,” we are aware that children 
are in the formative years of their lives 
and that school represents a significant 
influence on them. It is more and more 
difficult for some parents to accept an 
educational system that rejects and, 
many times, provides an affront to what 
is first and foremost in our lives and what 
we wish to be foremost in the lives of 
our children: our relationship to God. 

Our children who have been in the in- 
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We are able, 
with trust and 
confidence, 

to see the school 
as an extension 
of the home and 
a supporter of 
the faith, social 
and intellectual 
development 

of our children 


dependent schools have had a quality of 
education that meets or exceeds that pro- 
vided by the public school system. And 
we have never faced a strike that inter- 
rupts that education! 

The Roman Catholic school system 
has been and is a religious school that is 
closed to half the popu- 
lation. The Supreme 
Court of Canada has 
acknowledged its 
unique position and 
has, as well, acknow- 
ledged the inequity. 
The court has further 
stated that provinces 
may extend such fund- 
ing to other groups, 
should they so desire. 

The majority of in- 
dependent schools 
provide a level of ac- 
countability that does 
not exist in the public 
system. Our own 
school is directly ac- 
countable to parents. Board members are 
chosen from among the parents. Two 
membership meetings are held each year 
at which parents have a direct voice into 
virtually all matters concerning the 
school and the education of their chil- 
dren. The parents have never had to 
choose sides between the interests of 
teachers, school board, children and gov- 
ernment as we have had to do with our 
publicly educated children, particularly 
over the past three years. 

We are able, with trust and confi- 
dence, to see the school as an extension 
of the home and a supporter of the faith, 
social and intellectual development of 
our children. We cannot say this of our 
children who are in the public system. 

While we are not able to speak for all 
schools everywhere, the school our chil- 


dren are in presents no more of 
a threat to society than do the 
various ethnic communities ex- 
isting in any city, or communi- 
ties reserved solely for retired 
persons, or apartment complex- 
es that exclude children. The 
school is multiracial and draws 
individuals from a variety of 
Christian faith backgrounds. 
They are taught to see everyone 
as created in the image of God 
and that, in Christ, barriers and 
distinctions have been re- 
moved. For us, that is the only 
approach to multiculturalism 
that has theological integrity. 

In the school our youngest 
boys attend, there are children of at least 
three public school teachers, one a prin- 
cipal; none come from a denomination 
with a history of supporting independent 
schools. Some time ago, Lyle Schaller 
pointed out that, of all the professions, 
those most likely to send their children to 
an independent school are public school 
teachers. 

In the end, it comes to simply a matter 
of parental responsibility and choice. 
Some favour no choice and prefer to be- 
lieve one size should fit all. Others be- 
lieve they are responsible to God for the 
upbringing, nurture and education of his 
covenant children and they seek the free- 
dom to do so by using their own tax dol- 
lars. The argument that it will mean the 
destruction of education is pure folly, 
perhaps even scaremongering. It is the 
equivalent to the arguments put forth by 
those who opposed the equal rights 
amendment in the United States when 
they suggested it would mean unisex 
washrooms for everyone. [4 


Ron VanAuken is the minister of Celebration! 
Church in Whitby, Ont. 
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WORD ALIVE 


The Jealousy of Kings 
& Commoners 


I Samuel 18 


suppose Saul began by genuinely lik- 
| David and wishing him well. 

Most of us want to see our acquaint- 
ances, co-workers, relatives, neighbours 
and young friends do well — though not 
too well. Give Saul credit, he was an 
early supporter of David and recognized 
David’s great skill and ability. Stull, there 
is something about us that likes to see 
success in others as long as it doesn’t ex- 
ceed certain limits we set. Jealousy is 
like rust: it starts in a small way, then 
proceeds to eat away the structure until, 
one day, it consumes the whole body. 

Let us agree, David was less than per- 
fect. The problem is that people who are 
smart know they are smart; if humility is 
not constantly exercised, they develop a 
severe ego problem. Other flaws would 
also emerge in David’s character — the 
best known having to do with an excess 
of interest in a beauty named Bathsheba. 
Still, for reasons that escape us, God’s 
love for David was greater than David’s 
sin. That gives us hope too! Whatever 
else David was, he was always a man of 
God and, at least for God, that made the 
difference. 

For many years, David’s history re- 
volved around King Saul. As a young 


A CHALLENGING & REWARDING 
MINISTRY 
AWAITS YOU 
AT 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH 
SARNIA 
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E-mail: rodger@xcelco.on.ca 


shepherd, David was secretly anointed 
king-in-waiting to replace Saul one day. 
There are two versions of how Saul no- 
ticed David. The first is that Saul often 
had the blues and hired David and his 
harp to sing away his sadness. The sec- 
ond is that the Philistines offered to settle 
a battle with one man 
from each side fighting 
until only one remained. 
The Philistines were rep- 
resented by their star line- 
backer, Goliath, while 
young David stepped for- 
ward with his slingshot on 
the Hebrew side. 

The text relates how 
the local women sang 
sweetly about David’s courage and ex- 
ploits to the jealous dismay of King Saul. 
It is like a minister returning from vaca- 
tion to the praise of the guest minister 
who did everything better than the in- 
cumbent. It is like hearing that your 
neighbour’s daughter is prettier and 
smarter than your daughter and, there- 
fore, sure to get the only available posi- 
tion on the cheerleading team. That has 
been enough to drive a parent to plot 
murder! 

So jealously tortured was Saul that 
David not only had to worry about the 
Philistines but also had to look over his 
shoulder at Saul. Instead of disappearing, 
however, David became Saul’s son-in- 
law by marrying Michal. He also became 
best friends with Jonathan, Saul’s heir 
apparent. Add to this, he became more 
and more popular with the people. 
Twice, Saul tried to pin David with his 
spear. He also sent David into battle with 
the Philistines so David might be killed. 
This was a trick David later used to his 
apparent advantage when he wanted to 
make Bathsheba a widow and, therefore, 
officially “available.” 


but for 


We have come 
to admire 
David not for 
what he wasn’t 


what he was 


Ted Siverns 


Forced, finally, to flee, David gath- 
ered a rag-tag army of brigands, bandits, 
malcontents and desperadoes. Living by 
his wits, he convinced the Philistines he 
was mad so that he could travel safely. 
While David feigned madness, Saul 
moved deeper and deeper into real mad- 
ness — a jealous rage. 

For seven years, David 
played a cat-and-mouse 
game as Saul became 
more and more desperate 
to get him. Twice, David 
could have killed Saul 
and, twice, he turned 
away as an act of kind- 
ness and faith. In a major 
battle with Saul, the 
Philistines decided not to trust David in 
battle against his own people and kept 
him out of it. Just as well for David. 

David is justly famous for making 
one nation of many tribes, for his mu- 
sical ability and for the gathering of sev- 
eral historical and poetic books. David 
sometimes had feet of clay but, when the 
road was difficult, he remembered to be 
a man of God. Jealous? Rarely. Magnan- 
imous, almost always. We have come to 
admire David not for what he wasn’t, but 
for what he was. 4 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 


For Discussion and Reflection 


* List the strengths and weaknesses of 
David's character. How does he meas- 
ure up in your eyes? : 

¢ How do your own strengths and weak 
nesses add up? 

* Is David overrated, underrated or — 
treated right by history? 

¢ Can you admire yourself and others — 
for what you/they are rather than con- — 
demn them for what they are not? 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


My dear editor: 


Little Angus Black and Jimmy Reid 
have been thrilled at the response to the 
survey they worked on with CROP 
(Canadians Researching Ongoing Pres- 
byterianism) reported in the June Record. 
Even excluding the letters from the 
mothers and relatives of all concerned, 
few of these pastoral epistles have elicit- 
ed such response from your readers. We 
have answered two of the letters and are 
working on the third. We have modestly 
acknowledged the many expressions of 
gratitude verbally conveyed, and like to 
think we did our part in making the past 
Assembly as tranquil as it was and in 
bringing peace to Kosovo. Our very own 
Angus-Reid and CROP pollsters will use 
the Record’s consistently fine reportage 
from General Assemblies to formulate 
questions for future surveys. 

Noting your astute observation in For 
the Record — “Like no other issues, 
money and sex seem to excite commis- 
sioners at General Assembly. This year, 
it was money’s turn” — we intend to 
monitor the eagerness of potential com- 
missioners and which year they prefer. 

Curious about the outgoing Modera- 
tor’s optimism — “Moderator sees 
bright future for the church” — and in- 
spired by some of the veteran Assembly- 
goers of our acquaintance, we are going 
to look back over the years and discover 
how many Moderators had a dim view of 
where we were headed. “He compared 
our present situation to that of Joshua 
and the children of Israel approaching 
the Promised Land. Both are asked to go 
where they have not gone before.” 

The future is like that, isn’t it? It has a 
tendency to be unknown until we get 
there; then, it’s the present, and we have 
to start all over again. So we are inter- 
preting the statement as a plea for more 
trumpet players (though some felt it was 
a cross-disciplinary reference to Star 
Trek) and, maybe, at least on an alter- 
nate-year Assembly, for a new mission 
to fallen women like Rahab. The polls 
will tell if we are correct. 

The item dealing with the Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of Korea ad- 
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dressing the Assembly and reporting that 
his church was “strongly favouring 
unity” and was advocating “work for 
reconciliation and peace between the two 
Koreas” was interesting. Especially as it 
ran in a column adjacent to a picture of 
the principal of Knox College welcom- 
ing the new principal of The Presbyter- 
ian College. Coincidence? We will see 
what the people think. 


General 
Assemblies 
are gold 


mines for 
polisters 


It appears the denomination is once 
again exercised about video lottery term- 
inals, “dice games and betting on cruise 
ships” and gambling in general. The new 
Moderator (who, from your Assembly re- 
port, will be spending much of his mod- 
eratorial year writing urging letters to the 
government) is to urge the establishment 
of a federal task force “to assess the so- 
cial, ethical, legal and economic impact 
of the expansion in gambling.” 

Just if and how we should poll the 
people on this subject was a matter of 
consternation and division here at Plym- 
ley Pyrotechnics. Angus bet Jimmy ten 
bucks that it would be five years before 
such a task force completed its work, and 
too late. Some wondered if we should of- 
fer to pay for the task force from the bud- 
get surplus. Others thought we could get 
a good response if we mailed our ques- 
tionnaires in envelopes with “YOU 
MAY ALREADY HAVE WON!!!” 
printed on them in red letters. (The prize 
would be a new Book of Praise, but that 
would be mentioned in small print on the 
bottom of the questionnaire itself.) We 
intend to solve the divisiveness in bibli- 
cal fashion by drawing lots (Acts 1:26). 


The Moderator gets a slight change of 
pace by being asked to write “a letter of 
concern” to the powers, whomever they 
be, at CBC-TV regarding the decision to 
cancel Hymn Sing and Meeting Place. 
(This time, he will “urge” sessions to do 
the same.) We can really help here. We 
will poll the people to find out if, with 
the aid of study guides from church of- 
fices such as “The Theology of Rev. 
Lovejoy” and/or “Frasier 
Crane — He’s Listening,” 
The Simpsons and Frasier, 
respectively, might be ade- 
quate replacements. After 
all, they are popular Amer- 
ican shows and are, there- 
fore, available anywhere in 
Canada. 

The awkward business 
of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and its ref- 
erence to the Pope as the 
“Antichrist” did not result in the Modera- 
tor being asked to write urging His 
Holiness to cease and desist. We propose 
a question to help the Church Doctrine 
Committee decide what to do: “Do you 
think the Antichrist is 1. The Pope, 
2. Jerry Springer, 3. Svend Robinson?” If 
he had been asked to write, the Moderator 
wouldn’t have been able to do it in the 
language of the Vatican (and of the 
church and courts for centuries): Latin. 

In response to urgings from the clerks 
of Assembly, Latin terms will be re- 
moved from the Book of Forms. The 
people will be asked if they prefer 1. 
English, 2. English as long as it isn’t 
translated by the compilers of the new 
Book of Praise, 3. Gaelic, 4. or if the 
whole idea isn’t further evidence of the 
umbingday ownday of the church. 

Enough for now, but Assemblies are 
gold mines for pollsters. This vein isn’t 
exhausted. 


Yours appreciatively, 


eg Woy Do 
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Canada Ministries and Youth in Mission have 
planned a youth work camp on a First Nations 
reserve. 


International Ministries has nine mission tours 
planned. 


International Ministries hopes to distribute 125 
Canadian-made banners to overseas partners. 
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by Tom Dickey 


ow that the FLAMES initiative 
is heating up, the Record 
thought it a good time to draw 
closer to the fire. Beginning 
with this issue, and continuing 
in the September issue for the next five 
years, we will present an overview of 
one of the six themes making up the 
FLAMES acronym. The featured letter 
for June 1999 to June 2000 is “M” — 
“M”’ as in Mission: National, Internation- 
al and Justice. 


Since mission begins at home, we’ll 
start with Canada Ministries. And what 
a big home it is! Not only does it include 
congregations in cities, towns and vil- 
lages, but in more remote areas as well. 
Canada Ministries is planning an expos- 
ure tour in May 2000 to highlight some 
remote ministries in the Peace River dis- 
trict of Alberta and in British Columbia. 
Promotional material should be available 
later this month. 

In another project, young people will 
have an opportunity to atone for the sins of 
previous generations at a work camp on a 
First Nations reserve. The camp is being 
planned in partnership with Youth in 
Mission and will take place next summer. 

If mission tours a little farther afield 
are more your cup of cappuccino, Inter- 
national Ministries has nine trips 


planned: Costa Rica and Nicaragua, East- 


ern Europe, Guatemala and El Salvador, 
the Holy Land, India and Nepal, India, 
Japan and Taiwan, Kenya and Malawi, 
and Malawi and Mozambique. The tours 
will take place in the spring and fall of 
2000 (except for the trip to Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua that takes place in spring 
2001) and will be led by Presbyterian 


Fanning the 


mission staff. Information brochures are 
available from International Ministries. 

Those who take part in the mission 
tours will return home with vivid mem- 
ories. International Ministries hopes to 
return the favour by presenting its over- 
seas partners with vivid banners made by 
Canadian congregations. The goal is to 
collect 125 banners — one for each year 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada’s 
history — and distribute them among 
overseas churches as symbols of love 
and shared faith. Details on the banner- 
making can also be obtained from Inter- 
national Ministries. 

For outreach ministry to be effective, 
we must be prepared to put our money 
where our mission is. That’s often where 
Presbyterian World Service and De- 
velopment comes in. PWS&D will con- 
tinue to lead the church in emergency 
relief — whether it is a famine in North 
Korea or an ice storm in Canada. The 
agency will also continue its active role 
in the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, help- 
ing to collect and direct food aid to wher- 
ever it is needed. A particularly timely 
mission of PWS&D, in light of the 
tragedy in Kosovo, is to administer 
refugee sponsorships for The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada. To ensure it stays 
on the cutting edge of mission, PWS&D 
will remain active within ecumenical and 
developmental coalitions. 

As always, PWS&D will maintain its 
leading role in working with congre- 
gations and overseas partners in educa- 
tion, health, development and income 
generation. 

Yet, there can be little development 
without justice (and little justice without 
development). Earlier this year, Justice 
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“AMES of ... 
MISSION 


Ministries collected 7,230 signatures on a 
petition calling on the developed world to 
forgive the debts owed by impoverished 
countries. Those signatures became part 
of 615,000 collected across Canada. Jus- 
tice Ministries will continue to promote 
the Canadian Ecumenical Jubilee Initia- 
tive and will consider ways churches can 
encourage a more equitable sharing of the 
world’s wealth. 

Closer to home, the agency will work 
with presbyteries and congregations to 
develop responses to what has, in recent 
years, become a major concern — the 
quality of health care in their commu- 
nities. In fact, working closely with pres- 
byteries and congregations is a big part of 
the Justice Ministries’ modus operandi. 
To that end, it will continue to share in- 
formation and ideas through the publica- 
tion of a newsletter. 

Of course, mission involves the shar- 
ing of more than information; it involves 
the sharing of God’s word. Evangelism 
and Church Growth is studying new 
ways churches are evangelizing and how 
they are growing in response. New re- 
source material is being developed to 
help congregations understand the role of 
evangelism in the church’s mission. 

Waiting for church growth to happen 
without involving children and youth is a 
bit like listening for the sound of one 
hand clapping. Ministry with Children 
and Youth, through Youth in Mission 
(and in partnership with other Life and 
Mission agencies), has planned a number 
of activities to ensure the involvement of 
youth. These include hands-on mission 
experiences in Hungary, Nicaragua and 
on a First Nations reserve, as well as a 
“Jearning/sharing” study on Cuba. A trip 
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to Malawi has already been completed. 
[See News section of this issue. ] 

Ministry with Children and Youth is 
also heavily involved with planning for 
Canada Youth 2000, taking place July 
4-9, 2000, at Brock University, St. 
Catharines, Ontario. 

If mission is to remain on track, there 
must be something to stoke the engine. 
Stewardship/Presbyterians Sharing... 
points out that contributions to Presby- 
terians Sharing... were up one per cent 
from the previous year. The average 
household gives $1.62 per week. If that 
amount were increased by four cents, the 
budget would be met and the church 
could accomplish more ministry. 

An innovative conference called 
“Stewards by Design,” designed to assist 
congregations in developing a vision for 
mission, was held in April. Its success 
has led to a call for more stewardship 
conferences. 

Finally, for mission to be conducted 
in an intelligent way, there must be Edu- 
cation for Mission. New resources in- 
clude: Mission Possible, a group process 
to prepare for a mission experience; 
Before I Leave, personal reflections and 
study to prepare for a mission experi- 
ence; and A Covenant of Partnership, a 
book on the ministry and work of the 
churches in Cuba. In addition, Something 
Extra will have even more “extra” in it to 
help congregations participate in special 
mission projects. 


[Editor’s note: Many details were yet 
to be ironed out when this article was 
written. For more information, contact 
the Life and Mission Agency at 1-800- 
619-7301.) 3 


PWS&D will continue to lead the church in 
emergency relief. 


A Study of the 
Covenant of Partnership 
between 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and the 
Presbyterian-Reformed Church in Cuba 


Education for Mission has produced a number 
of new resources relating to mission. 


a mati 
Something Extra can help congregations 
participate in special mission projects. 
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COMING EVENTS 
AT 


Noe), 
ve5 KNOX COLLEGE 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1 9:00 - 3:30 
Speaking of Faithfulness ... 
(How) Do We Practise What We Preach? 
A workshop with Nancy Cocks, Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at the Vancouver School of 
Theology, on interpreting the life-stories of people and 


places using recent resources in narrative theory. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20 2:00 - 5:00 
MCDONALD LECTURE 


Underneath Are the Everlasting Arms: Essentials 

of Pastoral Care in the Midst of Personal Crisis. 
A paper written by Rev. Chris Vais and presented by a 
colleague. Chris, the minister of Waterdown 
Presbyterian Church for 11 years, was diagnosed with 
ALS (Lou Gehrig’s disease). Rather than despairing in 
the face of debilitating illness, Chris has experienced 
an ever-deepening sense of God’s grace and presence. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 2:00 & 8:00 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11 4:00 


LAIDLAW LECTURES 
In the End, Love 

A series of lectures by Miroslav Volf, the Henry B. 
Wright Professor of Theology at Yale Divinity School 
(formerly of Fuller Theological Seminary). His 
lectures will aim to inspire hope by situating the 
present between memory of God’s action in the past 
and anticipation of God’s ultimate future. 


The workshop and lectures are held at Knox College 
and are free to all who wish to attend. 

In order to determine numbers for the workshop only, 

please pre-register by calling (416) 978-0139. 


KNOX COLLEGE 


59 ST. GEORGE STREET, TORONTO, ON M5S 2E6 
PH. (416) 978-4503 FAX (416) 971-2133 
knox.college@utoronto.ca 
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FLAMES MISSION TOURS 


Nine opportunities to visit the work of our mission partners! 


SPRING 2000 (dates to be determined) 
Japan/Taiwan — Leaders: Jack & Beth McIntosh, Jack & Betty Geddes 
Kenya/Malawi — Leaders: David & Miriam Barrie, Linda Inglis 

Holy Land — Leader: Marjorie Ross 

Eastern Europe — Leaders: Brian Johnston, David Pandy-Szekeres 


FALL 2000 
India — Leaders: Pauline Brown, Clarence McMullen 
Guatemala/El Salvador — Leaders: Ken & Kennis Kim 


Jim & Brenda Patterson 
Mozambique/Malawi — Leaders: Mark Gordon, Rick Fee, Linda Inglis 


SPRING 2001 
India/Nepal — Leader: Margaret Vanderzweerde 
Costa Rica/Nicaragua — Leader: Joe Reed 
(originally planned for fall 1999) 


Tours will be 14-18 days, plus optional opportunities for sightseeing 
and safaris at additional time and cost. 
Costs: approximately $2,000 - $3,500 
Indicate your interest early as places are limited. 


Contact: 
Marjorie Ross 
International Ministries 
(416) 441-1111, ext. 255 
Fax (416) 441-2825 
E-mail: mross@presbyterian.ca 


omen st ite pO 


An Adult Lifestyle Community” 
in Lindsay, Ontario 
WE INVITE YOU TO DISCOVER A RETIREMENT LIFESTYLE 


FOR EVERYONE TO ENJOY THE NATURAL BEAUTY AND LEISURE ACTIVITIES 
YOU LOVE THE MOST! 


* one and two bedroom suites, 
starting from $P6,1OO 
* includes six appliances 
« T.V. security systems 
* individually metered hydro and gas heat 
* minutes from Ross Memorial Hospital, 
restaurants and shopping 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH GUY MILLS 
cou! 


9E “AMH 


NVIDAW2808 WONS 


IW HWY. 7 
FROM TORONTO FROM PETERBOROUGH 


* enjoy fishing, boating, golf and cycling at your fingertips 


Monday to Wednesday: 2 - 7 pm. 
Saturday, Sunday and Holidays: 12 noon to 6 pm 
Phone: (7OS) 878-8217 


All prices and specifications subject to change without notice. E.gO.E. 
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by Joseph C. McLelland 


he Angel Factory,” it was affec- 

tionately called: Ewart College. I 

recall it now because my last col- 

umn described the Knox College 
class of ’49. At our reunion luncheon in 
the grand old college dining hall in May, 
we sat with “others” who also graduated 
that year — the women of Ewart. Now 
recognized as the Knox-Ewart Class of 
°49, they remember the days before 1966 
when women were not yet being or- 
dained. What women did in the church 
was a sort of postscript to male ministry 
and eldership. The fact that the Women’s 
Missionary Society, East and West, 
maintained strong leadership in home 
and overseas missions suggests that mis- 
sion was also considered a kind of post- 
script, rather ec-centric. 

The Missionary and Deaconess Train- 
ing School graduated generations of 
women who laboured at home and over- 
seas in the cause of mission and Christian 
education. It was a 1907 overture that 
called our church “to set apart an order of 
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Miss GLADYS M.DICKSON,E.A 


ra secon 
Miss CHARLOTTE ©. FARRIS 


women who shall be known as dea- 
conesses, who shall serve the church as 
nurses, visitors, dispensers of charity and 
in any other way that proves to be desir- 
able.” They were truly “missionaries.” So 
were their counterparts overseas, where 


The heritage of Ewart 
College that stresses 
education and mission 
remains a necessity 
for the church in an 
age of scepticism 


their variety of skills served a variety of 
needs. The Book of Forms ordered these 
orderly women to procure a distinctive 
uniform, unfortunately not described. 

An example was the mining towns of 
northern Quebec. When I arrived at Val 
d’Or and Perron in 1949, I discovered 
communities of faith founded by pioneer 


MRS.G.D. RALSTON, B.A. 
PRINCIPAL 


GRADUATING CLASS 
1948-1949 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSIONARYx® DEACONESS 
TRAINING SCHOOL | 


and Mission? 


“MISS HELEN ROSE 


VSeosto 


missionary Donald MacLeod and nur- 
tured by faithful deaconesses, notably 
Lily Macarthur and others who assisted 
or carried on alone. The mixture of races 
and creeds they served remembered their 
compassion and exemplary witness. The 
same story was told wherever we went 
across our church as students and young 
ministers — deaconesses paved the way 
or maintained small parishes year after 
year. 

Today, the heritage of Ewart College 
stresses the dimension of Christian edu- 
cation, more than ever a necessity for the 
church in a time of credulity; that is, 
scepticism about “God” in favour of be- 
lief in anything vaguely transcendent. 
Let’s hope the Ewart heritage now with- 
in Knox College will encourage the for- 
mation of our ministers as “teaching 
elders.” Yet, the missionary flavour re- 
mains firm, for education is surely a 
means of mission, the learning of Chris- 
tian truth and the way of discipleship. 
Today, the very term mission is suspect, 
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The opening of a new church in Rossland, B.C., August 25 or 26, 1895. 


( e 
yw Guideposts 


Celebrating 


Our Heritage 


(From right to left): Rev. James Robertson (missions superintendent), 
Rev. Hugh J. Robertson, Rev. Charles Gordon (Ralph Connor). 


L 1881, over the objections of some who felt the appointment smacked of epis- 
copacy, James Robertson was appointed the first superintendent of western 
missions. Under his administrative skills and enthusiasm, Presbyterianism grew 
to become the largest denomination in the West. Part of his success lay in recruit- 
ing robust, young men as missionaries. He once remarked to his wife, “I would 
rather have a man know less Latin and more horse.” 

When he died in 1902, Western Canada had two synods, 18 presbyteries and 
258 mission fields. Two superintendents were appointed to succeed him. 


ST. ANDREW'S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
NEW GLASGOW, NOVA SCOTIA 


will be celebrating its 180th anniversary 
October 16, 17 and 24, 1999. 
Anniversary church services October 24, 
1999, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Guest speaker: Rev. Dr. Phillip Lee 


Former members and friends are invited 
to join in our celebrations. 

For information, call or write Committee 
Secretary — Mrs. Olive Bowen, 

34 North Albert Street, 

New Glasgow, NS _B2H 3V1 

Tel. (905) 752-7266, E-mail: 
olive.bowen @ns.sympatico.ca 


Briefly noted 


Departures: Makram and Mona 
Barsoum for Cyprus, Sept. 1. 
Arrivals: Joy Randall from Taiwan, 
Sept. 1; Dr. Rick Allen and visitor Rev. 
Joseph Mothaly from Kenya, Sept. 28. 
Deaths: Lois Powrie, 71, retired dia- 
conal minister and former children’s and 
youth secretary for the WMS, July 21, in 
Mount Forest, Ont.; Gordon Towers, 
79, former lieutenant-governor of 
Alberta (1991-96), elder at Zion Church, 
Willowdale, Alta., for over 40 years. 


Photo courtesy Archives of The United Church of Canada 


with “pure” missionaries denied access 
to many countries whose native religions 
no longer brook any rival. Not that 
Christian mission was ever an ivory 
tower affair — think of Livingstone’s 
explorations, Mother Teresa’s compas- 
sion, or our own George Leslie Mackay 
pulling all those teeth in Formosa! 

Perhaps, Christian mission in this age 
of denial must become what sociologist 
Peter Berger calls the “heretical impera- 
tive.” That is, now that Christianity is no 
longer seen as having a monopoly on 
truth and morality, we find ourselves a 
minority — which may be a great good 
that has befallen us. Now we can parade 
our peculiar choice — which is what 
“heresy” means. Our choice of what is 
true and good is heretical because it goes 
against the spirit of our age, the majority 
opinion. If mission be heresy, then Chris- 
tians, too, are in the tradition of alienation, 
persecution, exile and martyrdom endured 
by minority voices down the centuries. 

Canada’s first missionaries were 
monks and priests. Most famous is prob- 
ably Jean de Brébeuf among the Hurons. 
We find his beautiful carol “Jesous 
Ahatonhia” in our Book of Praise. Can- 
adian poet E. J. Pratt has an epic poem 
(Brébeuf and His Brethren) about the 
valour of this Jesuit under torture by the 
Iroquois. He asks, “Where was the 
source of his strength, the home of his 
courage?” In his physical strength, the 
shoulders and thighs renowned for carry- 
ing canoes and burdens on portage? in 
his blood, or heart? in Loyola’s discip- 
line or Richelieu’s robes? 


... not in these was the valour or stamina 
lodged ... 

But in the sound of invisible trumpets 
blowing 

around two slabs of board, right-angled, 
hammered 

by Roman nails and hung on a Jewish hill. 


That’s witness, the same old vocation 
facing the same old rejection by the or- 
thodoxies of every age (including today’s 
“political correctness”’?). That’s still what 
mission means, whether in poetry or in 
prose, in metaphor or in fact. 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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Opportunities for 
Ministry and 
Training in the 
Canadian Forces 


[Mf Clergy for full-time ministry 
in the regular force 


M Clergy for part-time ministry 
in the reserve force 


[ Clergy and Seminarians 
for summer cadet camps 


[VJ Seminarians for the summer Chaplain 
training programme 


Prerequisites: 


¢ Meet the Canadian Forces medical 
and physical fitness standards. 


¢ Be willing to work on an ecumenical 
team in an operational environment. 


¢ Obtain the permission of your 
Ecclesiastical Superior. 


For Summer 2000 enrolment into the 
Regular Force, contact must be made before 
October 15, 1999. 


For more information, call (collect) 
the Office of the Chaplain General at 
(613) 995-8711. 


Ed National Défense 
Defence nationale 


Occasions de 
ministere et de 
formation dans les 
Forces canadiennes 


[Vl Membres du clergé pour un ministére 
a temps plein dans la Force réguliére 


[VI Membres du clergé pour un ministére 
a temps partiel dans la Réserve 


[Vi Membres du clergé et séminaristes 
pour les camps d’été des cadets 


[VJ Séminaristes pour le programme d’ été 
de formation d’aumonier de la Réserve 


Qualifications préalables : 


¢ répondre aux normes médicales et de 
condition physique des Forces canadiennes; 


étre prét a travailler au sein d’équipes 
pastorales cecuméniques et a ceuvrer sur 
le terrain des opérations; 


obtenir la permission de son supérieur 
ecclésiastique. 


Pour s’enréler dans la Force réguliére durant 
l’été 2000, il faut prendre contact avec le bureau 
de l’aumonier général avant le 15 octobre 1999. 


Pour de plus amples renseignements, appelez a 
frais virés le bureau de l’aumonier général au 
(613) 995-8711. 


CANADIAN FORCES 
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hat a time to 

be alive! To- 

day, on the 
threshold of a new mil- 
lennium, we face grow- 
ing opportunities to 
demonstrate a faith that 
makes a difference at the 
core of life. Never be- 
fore in our lifetime have 
we been equipped with 


This is the first 
of nine articles 
on how you can 
help make your 
congregation 
more healthy 
and effective 


Can Grow 


by G. John Baergen 


ed an abundance of tiny, 
juice-quality apples. We 
did not understand the 
steps necessary to pro- 
duce those large speci- 
mens we saw at the 
store. Both quantity and 
quality were important to 
us. So we rented our 
trees to an expert, an or- 
chardist. Under his care, 


sO many new tools and 

new perspectives on church leadership. 
Never before have we faced so many 
challenges that present opportunities to 
impact our world for Jesus Christ. There- 
fore, the future of the Church in the new 
millennium is bright. 

There is a shift happening — from the 
church growth thinking of the ’70s, ’80s 
and early 90s to the present focus on 
church health. This fresh perspective re- 
minds us the Church is an organism 
rather than an organization — dynamic 
and pulsating, flourishing naturally when 
in good health. 

Join us as we embark on a journey to- 
ward a practical understanding of church 
health drawn from the book Natural 
Church Development (The International 
Centre for Leadership Development and 
Evangelism, 1998). In his book, author 
and researcher Christian Schwarz em- 
phatically states church growth is a nat- 
ural or “biotic” result of church health. 
Schwarz says this is a Natural Church 
Development (NCD) principle. 

My family and | are privileged to live 
surrounded by apple trees on land in 
British Columbia’s Okanagan Valley. In 
our first years of ownership, we harvest- 
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those same trees are now 

producing an abundance of large, high- 
grade apples. Because of his understand- 
ing and ability, we proudly invite 
friends, family and acquaintances to 
pick and enjoy our fruit. The orchardist 
understood how to create a healthy en- 
vironment. Removing the factors that 
prevent the apples from growing 
larger allowed the crop to flourish! 

This is a picture of Natural 
Church Development principles. 
When the environment is right, 
when the health of the Church is 
good, when the impediments to 
growth are removed, God makes 
growth happen “all by itself.” As 
Schwarz says, “God has provid- 
ed everything we’ll ever need 
for church growth.” Yet, “in- 
stead of using God’s means, 
we try to do things in our own 
strength — with much 
pulling and pushing. The 
goal is to let God’s growth 
automatism flourish instead 
of wasting energy on hu- 
man-made programs.” This 
is the “all by itself” prin- 
ciple at work in the Church. 


So, what does church health look 
like? Schwarz identifies eight quality 
characteristics of church health common 
to all churches polled world-wide. His 
research included 4.2 million responses 
from more than 1,000 churches in 32 
countries on all six continents. These 
eight characteristics provide a snapshot 
of the qualities found in churches 
demonstrating varying degrees of health. 
Schwarz and his research team then went 
a step further and developed a measure- 
ment tool that would identify what he 
terms the “minimum factor,” or the area 
of greatest need. This clarifies for the 

minister or church leader 
where 


Sch Worz 
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Your Church 


the immediate focus should lie. For the 
minister, this is hope for the future. 

But the challenge before us remains. 
The majority of Canadian churches are 
still either plateaued or declining numer- 
ically. The work seems difficult, slow- 
moving, tedious and frustrating. Why, 
when all we need to do is allow God to 
grow a church? 

Be encouraged, there are growing 
islands of church health crossing over 
denominational lines and across our na- 
tion from Vancouver Island to the Mar- 
itimes. These churches have experienced 
change. Increasingly, they have grasped 
the fact that ministry must be packaged 
with the aroma of Jesus — winsome, 
inviting, authentic — wrapped in an at- 
mosphere of prayer. Increasingly, those 
in leadership seek God’s work in their 
personal lives. They understand “God 
has provided everything we’ll need for 
church growth.” In growing numbers, 
leaders within these churches seek to do 
ministry with God’s heart, embracing 
God’s wisdom with the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 


In the next eight articles, we will 
begin to explore the essential characteris- 
tics of church health from two perspec- 
tives: first, from the research of Christian 
Schwarz and, secondly, from what is ac- 
tually taking place in a growing number 
of local churches across Canada and 
around the world. We trust this will be 
personally and spiritually challenging, 
providing you with increased confi- 
dence in the Church. 


John Baergen is executive 
director and chief executive 
officer of The International 
Centre for Leadership De- 
velopment and Evangel- 

ism in Winfield, B.C.; 
1-800-804-0777. 


For Discussion and Reflection 


by Jim Czegledi 


ohn Baergen notes a change of 

focus in church growth circles. The 

emphasis has shifted from church 
growth to growing healthy churches. 
Healthy congregations deal with prob- 
lems effectively instead of helplessly al- 
lowing them to escalate. They resolve 
conflict, deal with difficult people and 
issues, and identify personal and hidden 
agendas. Healthy congregations hold 
people accountable and responsible. 
They are purpose-driven churches with 
a clear focus. They are not, however, 
churches without troubles. 

Churches become healthier by ap- 
proaching problems from the perspec- 
tive of the whole system. In the past, 
emphasis was on how individuals acted 
within the congregation. Thinking has 
now switched to a systems approach. 

The New Testament compares the 
Church to a living system similar to the 
human body. The Church, as the Body 
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of Christ, is comprised of many parts 
but functions as one organism. Various 
members and systems of the Church 
relate as its cells and organs. 

The systems approach considers the 
interrelatedness of individuals and looks 
at the whole instead of at unrelated 
parts. No person or event is an island 
in systems thinking. Everything stands 
in relationship with and affects the 
other parts. 

As we begin this series on how to 
grow a healthy congregation, gather a 
small group together to discuss the art- 
icle each month. Or use it with your 
session or other already established 
group. Each month, I will comment on 
John Baergen’s article from the per- 
spective of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and will also include a study 
guide for your group. 

A couple of additional books you 
might consider for supplemental read- 
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For more information on church 
health, visit the evangelism Web site: 
www.presbyterian.ca/evangelism. 
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ic and pulsating, 


ing are Healthy Congregations by Pete 

Steinke (Alban Institute, 1996) and The 

Purpose Driven Church by Rick War- 

ren (Zondervan, 1995). These authors 

also believe growth is natural in a 

healthy congregation. 
Here are some preliminary questions 

for you to consider: 

¢ What is the purpose of your congre- 
gation? Does your congregation have 
a mission or vision statement? 

¢ What aspects of this statement are rel- 
evant and what parts need revision? 

¢ Who are the people your congrega- 
tion is trying to reach? 

¢ What aspects of your congregation 
need change for it to become a 
healthy congregation? [9 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for 
evangelism, church growth and worship of 
the Life and Mission Agency of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 
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The 
ly 


Miinist 


Revolutio 


by Eddy Hall and Gary Morsch 


n the 1950s, Elton Trueblood wrote: 

“If the average church should sud- 

denly take seriously the notion that 

every laymember — man or woman 
— is really a minister of Christ, we could 
have something like a revolution in a 
very short time.” Today, a growing num- 
ber of churches are experiencing this 
revolution. But in most churches, most 
members still don’t see themselves as 
ministers. As a result, church staff are 
overburdened while many members feel 
sidelined. 

What is keeping Trueblood’s revolu- 
tion from sweeping through all our 
churches? For centuries, the church has 
divided Christians into two distinct 
groups — the ministers (clergy) and 
those ministered to (laity). This division 
has been maintained by four ministry 
myths — unbiblical beliefs about min- 
istry that have shaped how most Chris- 
tians approach ministry. Before the 
revolution can come to your church, 
these four ministry myths must be ex- 
posed and corrected. 


MYTH #1: 
Ministry is only for 
“ministers” 

God calls certain people to church 
leadership, and their role is essential. 
But, in describing the call of leaders, 
Scripture does not single them out as the 
“ministers.” Rather, it emphasizes the 
ministry of all believers: “The gifts he 
gave were that some would be apostles, 
some prophets, some pastors and teach- 
ers, to equip the saints for the work of 
ministry” (Ephesians 4:11-12, NRSV, 
emphasis added). 

Our friend Mark knew all Christians 
were called to minister, but he bought 
into the version of this myth that says 
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God can best use those in professional 
ministry. Wanting God’s best, he quit his 
job, went to seminary, then joined a 
church staff. 

In his new job, Mark quickly discov- 
ered his gift was not administration. 
“T’m most effective in one-on-one min- 
istry,” he explains. “And rather than co- 
ordinating existing ministries, I’d rather 


Exposing unbiblical 
beliefs that may be 
crippling the ministry 
of your congregation 


be bringing new people in. I thought 
joining a church staff would give me 
more freedom but, in reality, it limited 
how much time I could spend doing 
what I do best.” Even though he knew 
some people would think he was settling 
for “God’s second best,” Mark resigned 
from the church staff and went into 
insurance. 

“Though I didn’t realize it when I 
started,” Mark says, “insurance is a per- 
fect job for someone who wants to work 
with hurting people. Whenever a client 
loses a spouse, I get a phone call. When 
any of my clients divorce, they come to 
me to change their insurance papers. And 
whenever one of them has a car accident, 
a fire, or a serious illness covered by in- 
surance, the client comes to see me. A 
few weeks ago, I told my wife I’ve never 
before felt God using me in ministry as I 
have lately.” 

Only when Mark understood that God 
could use him more effectively in the 
business world than on church staff was 
God able to put Mark’s ministry gifts to 
fuillest use. 


Nn 


Ministry refers only to 
meeting spiritual needs 

When I (Eddy) was in college, I 
would sometimes go to a park on Sunday 
afternoons with a few friends and we 
would approach strangers with The Four 
Spiritual Laws, a booklet that explains 
how to become a Christian. A half-dozen 
or so people I talked to prayed the sin- 
ner’s prayer. One even came to church 
for a few months. 

In time, however, I grew uneasy with 
this cold-turkey witnessing. For one 
thing, I saw little evidence it was leading 
to changed lives. But part of my discom- 
fort, I believe, grew out of my own 
changing relationship with God. Nur- 
tured by my pastor’s sermons, I was see- 
ing God less as a stern judge and more as 
a loving father. I was beginning to 
realize God is not only concerned about 
my getting to heaven, God also cares 
about my joys and pains, my hopes and 
fears. God doesn’t care only about my 
soul; he cares about me. 

The more I experienced God’s love, 
the clearer it became I was not treating 
people in the park the way God treats 
me. I was treating them as objects — as 
trophies to be won, not as people to be 
loved. 

Somehow, I had the idea ministry in- 
volved meeting only — or, at least, pri- 
marily — spiritual needs. Witnessing, 
preaching, Bible teaching, leading wor- 
ship — this was ministry. But feeding 
the hungry? Visiting the sick? They were 
nice things to do, I would have said, but 
hardly ministry. 

But as love replaced law as my moti- 
vation for ministry, I started seeing 
people through new eyes. I became less 
concerned with persuading others to do 
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the right thing and more interested in 
helping them. Ministry, I realized, had to 
be concerned not only with spiritual 
needs but also with the needs of the 
whole person. Love is not limited to car- 
ing about one kind of need. 

When people believe ministry is re- 
stricted to meeting spiritual needs, those 
God has called to meet physical or social 
needs may think they have no ministry. 
When this myth is exploded, these people 
can find their places in the Body of Christ. 


MYTH #3: 
Most ministry takes place 
when the church is gathered 

In some ways, the church is like a 
sales team. When the team meets, its 
members may celebrate accomplish- 
ments. Sales managers may inspire and 
motivate the team, give them a vision of 
what is possible and provide training. 
Group members encourage one another. 
But what would you think of that sales 
team if, upon leaving the meeting, the 
members made little effort to sell? 
Would you suspect they missed the point 
of the meeting? 

We in the church are not a sales team 
but a ministry team; yet, we gather for 
many of the same reasons — to cele- 
brate, to expand our vision, to be in- 
spired to fulfil our mission, to give and 
receive encouragement, and to become 
equipped for ministry. If, at the end of 
our gathering, we go out into the world 
but make little attempt to minister, what 
does that suggest? 

Unless we minister as the church scat- 
tered the rest of the week, we’ve missed 
one of the main points of coming to- 
gether. As we heard one pastor say, “The 
church is most the church when the sanc- 
tuary is empty.” 


MYTH #4: 
Some Christians are called 
to do secular work 

Precision Histology is a medical la- 
boratory in Oklahoma City that prepares 
microscope slides of tissues from which 
doctors diagnose patients’ illnesses. As 
the world measures success, Precision 
Histology has not made much of a 
splash. For the first few years, owner Jan 
Lundy had to reinvest all her earnings 
into the company to buy equipment and, 
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today, she earns only a 
modest wage. But that’s 
OK with Jan because 
Precision Histology is 
succeeding at what it 
was created to do. 
“From the beginning, 
our main purpose has 
been to help people,” 
Jan explains. This hap- 
pens in various ways. 
Jan hired lab technicians with little tech- 
nical skill and gave them on-the-job 
training. These were often 
mothers from low-income 
families who lacked the re- 
sources to pay for formal 
training. One technician she 
hired was already trained but 
was recovering from drug ad- 
diction and was not physically 
able to go back to work in the 
hospital. Jan made it possible 
for employees to keep their 
children with them at work by 
providing a play area and, 
when necessary, hiring a child-care 
worker at no cost to the mothers. 
The lab prepares 
slides at no charge for 
three local non-profit 
clinics serving low- 
income patients. But, 
at its most basic, the 
lab ministers through 
the services it is paid to 
provide. As the com- 
pany name implies, 
Jan insists on work of 
the highest quality. “I 
treat each slide as if it 
were for a member of 
my own family,” Jan says. “After all, each 
one is for someone’s mother, brother or 
sister. Doctors need to be able to interpret 
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OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 2000 


Witness the world-famous spectacle that 
will not be staged again until 2010! 


Founded in 1980 by Joseph Rostad, a 
Lutheran pastor, Rostad Tours specializes 
in escorted tours for Christian adults. 

* Inclusive tours 


v Full sightseeing program 
included 


V All entrance fees included 

V Tips, taxes, visa included 

V Two or three meals each day 
included 

WSpecial events and 
performances included 


evening 


Cultural, historical and educational 
aspects of tours are a priority 


Departures from across Canada 


Personalized service for all pre- and 
post-tour extensions 


Special single policy for passengers 
without a roommate 


** 85% SOLD OUT ** 
Early booking 
discounts available! 


We have a variety of itineraries that feature 
the Passion Play with departures from May 
to September 

Enjoy the relaxed pace of our tours. 


EUROPEAN CLASSICS 


° Wine Road * Lucerne (2 nts) 
* Florence (2 nts) * Venice (2 nts) 
* Vienna (2 nts) * Salzburg (2 nts) 
* Oberammergau (2 nts) 
* Romantic Road 


Limited number of seats still 
available on select tours 


Reserve your seat now! 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 
SINCE 1980 


Call for a free brochure! 


1-800-361-8687 


E arn a Bachelor of Religious Education and grow in a program designed to 


strengthen you academically, spiritually and personally. 


- Instructional modules 
- Adult-centred courses 


- Cohort learning communities 


- Receive credit for past ministry experience 


{ SIGN UP FOR THE NEXT COHORT IN JANUARY. ) 


For more information contact: Admissions Office Tyndale College & Seminary 
(Formerly Ontario Bible College and Ontario Theological Seminary) 

25 Ballyconnor Court, Toronto, ON, Canada M2M 4B3 

1-800-663-6052 (416) 226-6620 ext. 6757 


DEGREE COMPLETION PROGRAM 


BACHELOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: CHRISTIAN MINISTRIES 


slides easily and accurately. If my slides 
enable them to do that, I am ministering to 
patients whether they know it or not.” 

The world says there are two kinds of 
work — sacred and secular. The diction- 
ary defines secular as “not holy” or “not 
sacred.” But the Bible tells us we are to 
do everything — even eating and drink- 
ing — to the glory of God (I Corinthians 
10:31). For the Christian, every activity 
is to be sacred. 

If God directs someone to be an auto 
mechanic, it is because God can better 
use that person to meet needs as an auto 
mechanic than as a pastor or missionary. 
Every Christian is called to full-time 
Christian ministry. Any Christian can 
transform a legitimate “secular” job into 
a ministry by approaching that job with a 
commitment to meeting people’s needs 
as an expression of God’s love. 

God doesn’t call anyone to do “secu- 
lar” (unholy) work. He calls us all to bring 
honor to God and to minister to people’s 
needs through whatever work we do. 


Ready to join? 

Once our understanding of ministry is 
broad enough, we can then discover 
what particular part of Christ’s mission 
God is calling us to do. Two invaluable 
clues to this call are pain and joy. 

PAIN: Where do you mourn with 
Jesus for the pain in the world? 

JOY: What would bring you joy in 
that painful situation? 

When you can answer those questions, 
you have probably found your call. As 
Frederick Buechner says, “The place God 
calls you to is where your deep gladness 
and the world’s deep hunger meet.” 

Once the church explodes these four 
ministry myths, helps members identify 
their calls to ministry, then supports 
them in creatively fulfilling those calls, 
we will, as Trueblood predicted, experi- 
ence something like a revolution. 

In fact, the revolution has already be- 
gun. Has it come to your church yet? 


Adapted with permission from The Lay Min- 
istry Revolution: How You Can Join by Eddy 
Hall and Gary Morsch (Baker Books). Eddy 
Hall of Goessel, Kansas, is a church consul- 
tant. Gary Morsch, MD, of Olathe, Kansas, is 
chair of Heart to Heart International, a volun- 
teer organization that mobilizes community 
resources to alleviate world suffering. 
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Faces of Faith 


Brian DeWolf was born in Milton, of apathy to others and to God’s creation causes us to be 
Ontario, and lived there for 19 more and more irrelevant in this world 

years. From the beginning, he at- 

tended Knox Church, becoming a Is there one cause that is especially close to your 


member in his early teens. He has _—- heart? 

been involved in the church, Sun- The healing of God’s creation — both people and the 
day school and was caretaker of environment 

the church for a few years. He at- 
tended Triennium °92 and ’95 and 
Rise Up ’94. Since Rise Up, he has 
been involved in the Presbyterian 
Young People’s Society (PYPS) and is currently president What is the latest book that changed your life? 

of the Toronto/Kingston PYPS. DeWolf is in fourth year of  ygw? 

business at McMaster University. He hopes to pursue a de- Life of the Beloved by Henri Nouwen. It deepened my view 


gree in social work and have a career in that field. of God and how God sees me. Nouwen also challenged me 
Summer holidays are a time of spiritual growth and ex- to look truthfully at myself 


perience for him. The past few summers, he has experi- 

enced a mission trip to Mexico City, ministry at XCape (a How do you think the church can better minister 
drop-in centre for youth), counselling at Pioneer Camp, to young people? 

LIT director at Camp Iona, General Assembly in Ottawa, Treat young people with respect and consideration as you 
two summers working with grades 1 to 3 at a Roman would any other person, recognize the difference in genera- 
Catholic elementary school. This summer, he went to tions and how that applies (e.g., to worship) and let us 
Africa with Target Earth and World Vision. make mistakes and learn from them 


What is your favourite all-time movie? Why? 
Good Will Hunting because it’s a story about hope and 
how loving a person can bring about healing 


What is your earliest memory of church life? Where do you hope to be in 20 years? 


Singing “If I Were a Butterfly” with the actions in Sunday It doesn’t matter where I am, but who I am. I hope to be a 
school. person who is real, who is becoming ever closer with God, 
who is deepening friendships, who is making a positive 
What musical piece most inspired you? difference in people’s lives 
“You Tell Me That You Love Me” — a song about the 
power of God’s love and how God relates to us Write your own epitaph. 
He was a real person who walked with God and loved 
What is your favourite biblical book, and why? others and himself as best he could 


I John — talks about God’s love for us and what love 
really is 


If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a 
dinner party, whom would you invite? 
Mother Teresa and Henri Nouwen 


Sarah/ dreaming 


What was your most embarrassing moment in 
church? 

My church had a send-off for seven girls and me who 
were going to Triennium ’95. The minister started her 
send-off speech with, “Today, we are here to see Brian 
and his harem off...” My face got pretty red 


I am always returning 

here to this vast desert 
childlessness 

watching the men turn to leave 
me to pilgrim through 

the holy nights alone 

belly swollen 

in hunger, discontent 

dreaming of daughters not sons. 


—A.S. Woudstra 


What do you find most irritating about the 
church? 

Our constant need, or presumed duty, to judge causes the 
world to fear Christians and, ultimately, God. Our attitude 
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ne Sunday, the high school 
teacher at our church asked the 
students to break up into groups. 
One of their assignments was to sum- 
marize the book of Esther. As a high 
school adult sponsor, I walked around the 
room, trying to help. Pencils lay un- 
touched; no one was writing anything 
down. Why? Most of the kids had never 
read Esther. The teacher ended up having 
to change his plan and explain the story to 
them. Now, these weren’t all new Chris- 
tians; many had been believers for years. 
As I saw the reaction to the assign- 
ment, I realized many people, not only 
high-schoolers, are unfamiliar with the 
Bible. I think many of them feel over- 
whelmed at the idea of reading the entire 
book. Those who bravely start in Genesis 
bog down somewhere in Leviticus, feel- 
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Reading selected 
passages from the Old 
and New Testaments 
provides a bird’s-eye 
view of the Bible 


ing frustrated and bored. For new Chris- 
tians and those who feel the entire Bible 
is too big an undertaking, what’s needed 
is a guide to biblical highlights. 

As a college English professor who 
has taught the Bible as literature, I have 
had to compile a condensed list of key 
books and chapters for my students to 
read. The challenge is to cover the major 
people, stories and themes. The follow- 
ing analysis with the list of key chapters 


amounts to about one-third of the Bible. 
Maybe this list will help give you a head 
start toward understanding this sacred 
book that has been protected at the cost 
of many lives over the years. It’s our 
duty to read it and apply it to our lives. 
The first part of the Old Testament 
gives us the early history of the human 
race as well as the history of the special 
people God chose to work through — 
the Jews. The book of Genesis is a fas- 
cinating collection of great stories: the 
first people, the first attempt to reach 
God on their own, crimes and punish- 
ments, faithful Abraham, the sneaky 
ways of Jacob and Joseph’s rise to power 
against tremendous odds (Genesis 1-4, 6- 
9, 13, 15-19, 21-22, 24-25, 27-30, 32-33, 
37, 39-45). Genesis ends with the Jews 
in Egypt; Exodus deals with the miracu- 
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lous escape from slavery under the lead- 
ership of their hero Moses (Exodus 1-17, 
19-20). Life could have been good for 
the Jews, but, like so many of us, they 
blew their opportunities (Numbers 11- 
14, 20). Finally, after a long delay, they 
entered the Promised Land under a fierce 
general (Joshua 2, 6-8, 24). 

Even after gaining a foothold in the 
land, the Jews had to fight constantly 
against local tribes antagonistic to the 
newcomers. They turned repeatedly to 
leaders who rescued them from their 
problems; yet, they soon forgot the 
lessons learned and fell into further diffi- 
culties (Judges 4-7, 13-16). Right in the 
middle of all this struggle and uproar 
comes a small book that has been praised 
as a beautifully written love story of a 
foreigner in the land of the Jews (Ruth). 
The Jews, dissatisfied as usual, cried out 
to be like the others around them; they 
wanted a king even though God warned 
them this would not be the solution to 
their problems. They got their king, who 
turned out to be a failure; but God 
blessed them with the most famous polit- 
ical leader they would ever have — 
David. The stories of the first king, fol- 
lowed by David’s rise, rule, successes 
and failures, have fascinated people for 
centuries (I Samuel 8-31 and all of 
If Samuel). 

Solomon took the kingdom to new 
heights, but a tragic civil war split the na- 
tion. The kings of both sides were mostly 
huge disappointments. God raised up 
strong men, Elijah and Elisha, as 
prophets to challenge the spiritually 
bankrupt regimes. But the people ig- 
nored all the danger signs until fierce en- 
emies from the northeast, Assyria and 
Babylon, invaded the land and carried 
off the Jews (I Kings 1-3, 6, 10, 12, 17- 
22 and II Kings 2, 4-6:23, 17-19, 25). 
However, God was not done with the 
Jews. He graciously allowed many to re- 
turn to their land, but the conditions were 
harsh — enemies lived there, the words 
of Moses had been forgotten, and city 
walls lay in ruins. Two strong leaders 
overcame these difficulties, providing 
great lessons in leadership (Ezra 3 and 
Nehemiah 1-2, 4-6, 8-9, 13). The history 
books end with an amazing escape from 
sure annihilation at the hands of a rabid 
Jew-hater (all of Esther). 
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The next section of the Old Testament 
is composed of various poems. We en- 
counter the sufferings of a righteous man 
and wonder why (Job 1-14, 38-42). We 
know the Bible is the word of God to hu- 
manity; but the next book, the Psalms, 
might be thought of as humanity’s word 
to God — our prayers and praises direct- 
ed to God (Psalms 1, 8, 19, 22,23) 51; 
68, 90, 103, 139). Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes are examples of wisdom literature 
— thoughts on life by those who have 
experienced it (Proverbs 1, 4, 10, 31 and 
all of Ecclesiastes). The Song of 
Solomon is a beautiful series of love 
poems exchanged between a man and a 
woman (Song of Solomon 2, 4). 

The last section of the Old Testament 
is devoted to the writings of the prophets 
— men chosen by God to deliver ser- 
mons of rebuke to the Jews and other na- 
tions as they wandered far from God. 
The most famous and the longest is 
Isaiah, the prophet known for beautiful 
phrases, who wrote of both disaster and 


future glories (Isaiah 6, 25, 36-40, 52-53, 
55). There were others who also wrote 
of visions, prophecies and warnings 
(Ezekiel 1-4, 37-39, Daniel 7-12). The 
first half of Daniel contains some of the 
best-known Bible stories (Daniel 1-6). 
One other prophet is interesting to read 
about because he doesn’t seem to be as 
courageous and noble as the others; he 
runs from God with surprising results (all 
of Jonah). 

The New Testament is split into three 
sections too. The first are the historical 
books, similar to the initial section in the 
Old Testament. Three different authors 
give us a similar, overlapping view of the 
life of Jesus. You can read any, but I 
would suggest Luke because it gives a lot 
of details (it’s the longest of the three 
Gospels mentioned). Luke emphasizes 
Jesus as the Saviour of the whole world, 
and he shows Jesus interacting with out- 
casts of the time — women, children, the 
poor, the oppressed (all of Matthew, 
Mark or Luke). You should also read 


Reading the Bible Every Day 


by Ken Hatch 


Rae my Bible almost every day of the week, 
very week, began when I was determined to 
know God better. I figured I had already covered 
the first step, praying. The next thing. that made 
sense to me was reading the Bible. 

Each night, I ask myself what kind of mood I am 
in. From there, I decide which part of the Bible to 
read. For example, when I'am sad or lonely, a 
psalm or two will pick me up. If I am interested in 
growing in my faith in a significant way, I read one 
of Jesus’ parables, If I am a bit distracted and need 
something in the Bible to grab my attention, I read a 
war story from Kings or Samuel. 

Getting into the habit of reading the Bible regu- 


larly started by reading a paragraph each night, then two paragraphs and, then, 
as I became more and more interested in what I was reading, I began reading en- 
tire chapters in one night. Some chapters are longer than others, and so I just 
stop reading when I feel like it. The Bible is always there, so I can continue a 
story or theme the next time. While becoming devoted to reading the Bible, I 
also set a time of day apart for reading it. It became part of my schedule to read 
the Bible around 10:30 at night. It is easy to adjust if I want to. 

It may sound a bit like dieting or quitting smoking in the reverse, but I think 
reading the Bible has got to be the easiest habit to get into and, definitely, one of 


the healthiest. Y 


Ken Hatch, 17, a Grade 12 student, received a Bible and a challenge to read it from 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, when he was in Grade 6. 
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John because it is a different Gospel that 


Conversations about God doesn’t cover the same events as the 
es and ourselves others. It is less a history and more of a 

d | d — meditation on the theological significance 

+. and our wor IN of Jesus and his divinity (all of John). To 


complete the history of Jesus and his 
Church, you should read portions of Acts, 
the second part of Luke’s history that 
started with his Gospel. Here you en- 
For more information, please contact the Registrar, Marjory Cummings counter the courage, joy, conflicts and 
(416) 978-4501 / Fax (416) 971-2133 / marjory.cummings@utoronto.ca missionary outreach of the early believers 
Deadline for January admissions — October 31. (Acts 1-4, 6-8:3, 9, 15-17, 26-28). 

(Please note: a BA or equivalent is required) The second section of the New Testa- 
ment is composed of letters sent by 
Christian leaders to churches or to indi- 
F a viduals they knew well. You should start 
Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, not reluctantly or 4 : 

under compulsion, for God loves a cheerful giver." 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 ; _ with the longest one that presents a clear, 
complete explanation of salvation and 
the Christian life (Romans). Others dis- 
cuss important specific issues: church 


CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY: 
worship, spiritual gifts and the coming 


A Legacy resurrection (I Corinthians 11-15); an 


emphasis on salvation by grace rather 


For Your Church, | 4 | than works (Galatians); the church and 


personal relationships (Ephesians); the 


An I EK Lif coming of Christ (I Thessalonians 4-5); 
ncome or 1 e. ; | faith (Hebrews 11-12); good lessons on 


the Christian life (James); and the impor- 


It’s all part of two new programs at Knox College: 


The Certificate in Christian Studies 
The Certificate in Lay Ministries 


special way — some with the to choose which part of the Church’s ae oy Serums and lOve aS ae 

gift of compassion, others with work to support: help for poor and istics of the Christian (I John). 
wisdom and still others with knowledge homeless people, Christian education, The last section of the New Testament 
or understanding. Whatever our gifts, mission work in developing nations, is composed of only one book, but what a 
it is when we share them that we training ministers, the work of the book it is. Revelation is a visionary 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. | Women's Missionary Society, or some roller-coaster ride that has puzzled people 
combination of these. Or it may also 
be support for a program in your own 


(i OD BLESSES EACH OF US IN A The program is flexible, allowing you 


So it is with finances. There are a 
number of ways you can share in the 
future work of The Presbyterian Church 


for centuries. It is full of strange symbols, 
cen teoa ioe thee Roldo eee unusual animals and awful events. The 
ane for you. Your rae, ending is comforting to all Christians for 
commitment today will be a living its uplifting vision of God’s triumph and 
legacy for generations to come. the creation of a new world (Revelation 
1, 4-6, 11-13, 17, 19-22). 
A Poe GIFT ANNUITY, for To find out more about Charitable Gift That’s it. If you follow the above 
example, allows you to help support Annuities or other financial tools that fea din : 
g suggestions, you will have 
the ongoing work of the Church, offers will help you make a difference, fill in 
you an income tax advantage, AND and mail the coupon below. eee een sei eee ag 
provides you with an income for life. important Bible passages in probably 
less than 30 hours of total reading time. 
HENDY ANDREWS, Presbyterian Church Planned Giving Office Your knowledge of the Bible will have 
87 Myrtle Street, ote Thomas, Ontario N5R 2E9 improved significantly, and you will feel 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 ¢ Fax (519) 631-2759 


E-mail: hendyanddaryl@compuserve.com 


in Canada — as well as your 
congregation — other than through 
your regular Sunday offerings. 


good about what you have accomplished. 
More important, God’s word will be 
more real to you. Later, you may feel 
confident enough to go back and read the 
rest of the Bible. There are hidden treas- 
ures throughout the book awaiting dis- 
covery. Enjoy the trip. @ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City Postat Cope 


PHONE Recorp 09/99 Gary Zacharias is an English professor at 
Palomar College in San Marcos, California. 
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MISSION KNOCKS 


The Revenge of the 


Fruit-Cakes 


Tom Dickey 


ou mix 16 tons and what do you 
Ve Well, if you’re the Dorcas 

Gordon Group of Grace Church, 
Calgary, you get about seven years’ 
worth of fruit-cakes. And, although any- 
one (with the possible exception of Gra- 
ham Kerr) would feel another day older 
after baking all those 
cakes, this group definite- 
ly does not end up deeper 


When it comes 


umbrella organization of several 
women’s groups within the congregation 
whose goals are to promote the spiritual, 
educational, social and financial welfare 
of the church. Each group chooses a 
fund-raising project, culminating with 
the annual church bazaar in late October. 
Fellowship funds go to 
many causes: the Cal- 
gary-MacLeod WMS, 


in debt. to raising Camp Kannawin, Inter- 

Every year since 1962, money, the faith Food Bank, Meals 
the members of the group on Wheels, Calgary 
have gathered the third Dorcas Gordon Women’s Emergency 
week of September to Group of Shelter, Mustard Seed, 
bake fruit-cakes, using the the upkeep of the church 
same recipe they began Grace Church, kitchen and lounge, and 
with 37 years ago. When Calgary, the maintenance and 


you look at the quantity of 
ingredients mixed during 
those years, it reads like a 
recipe from “The Joy of Cholesterol 
Cookbook” — 14,219 pounds of butter, 
10,955 dozen eggs, 23,125 teaspoons of 
salt — but, for Grace Church, it is a 
recipe for success. From the time the 
Dorcas Gordon Group first put spoons to 
mixing bowls, the bakers have raised 
$391,125. 

That money has contributed to the 
projects of the Women’s Fellowship, an 


takes the cake 


beautification of the 
church and its grounds. 

Thirty-seven years 
ago, such a fund-raising idea might have 
seemed ... well, OK, OK ... nuttier than 
a fruit-cake. But, for the members of the 
Dorcas Gordon Group of Grace Church, 
baking cakes for three to five days in 
September is a lot easier than working 10 
to 12 months a year making dolls 
clothes. And more (ful)filling. 


Based on a report by Kay Caspell. 


Practice makes perfect. The Dorcas Gordon Group of Grace Church, Calgary, has making 
fruit-cakes down to an art-form. 
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ies 


Quiet, dignified, | 


always clean, she’s in her : 
70s now. We became ac- 
customed to seeing her 
sit quietly at the back of 
the Hall every morning 
during drop-in hours. As 
we came to know her, she 
told us that she had 
somehow “‘lost track” of 
her pension and had lost 
her housing. She was 
sleeping at Out of the 
Cold programs every 
night and depending on 
the Hall for food and 
shelter in the morning. 
We tracked down her 
pension and applied for 
housing. This week, she 
moved into her own 
room in a supportive 
housing building. We 
rejoice with her. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


A Delicate Balance 


Is presbytery’s first duty to the 
minister or to the congregation? 


“To the presbytery belongs the care and 
good order of the churches within the 
bounds” (Book of Forms, section 200). 
The elders and ministers who consti- 
tute the presbytery exercise a pastoral as 
well as a legislative and judicial role with 
respect to congregations in their care. We 
claim to be a “connectional” church, not 
“congregational.” This means we are 
bound in covenant together to seek each 
other’s welfare through the agency of the 
higher courts of the church, such as pres- 
bytery. And, so, if one part of the body 


St. Andrew's 
Brampton, Ontario 


Ope Sie aS iS os 


seeks a 
FULL-TIME MINISTER 
to serve as 


Leader 
Preacher 
Pastor 


Contact: 

Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 Edith St., 
Georgetown ON, L7G 3Bl 

Tel: 905-877-7585 
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suffers, all suffer together (I Corinthians 
12:26). 

Although this may not be widely ex- 
perienced by people in the pews who are 
mostly concerned with their own congre- 
gational life, it is often a palpable experi- 
ence for those of us who are members of 
presbytery. We hurt when congregations 
find themselves in disarray or with 
dwindling numbers and we are deeply 
affected when a minister finds himself/ 
herself in trouble. We also rejoice to- 
gether when we see signs of new life and 
we are able to share good news. 

The question you pose may arise out 
of a situation where you feel that pres- 
bytery is protecting the minister to the dis- 
advantage of the congregation. You may 
feel, as some do, that presbyteries are 
loath to discipline one of their members, 
thus showing by their actions they are 
more concerned with the fate of a minister 
than with the future of a congregation. 

Well, let it be stated for the record, 
this sometimes happens. I have heard it 
said, not without some justification at 
times, “They [the clergy] are circling the 
wagons” or “They always protect their 
own.” It should not be so. Our presby- 
terial system of church government pro- 
vides the remedy against favouring 
ministers over congregations. After all, 
our higher courts (presbytery, synod and 
General Assembly) are “balanced” with 
equal representation of ministers and 
elders. Nevertheless, all too often elders 
do not exercise their authority as effec- 
tively as they could, and the clergy pre- 
dominate in the proceedings. 

Presbyteries must act justly, with pro- 
cedural fairness, in a pastoral spirit and 
seeking “the mind of Christ” as they go 
about caring for the congregations and 
ministers within their bounds. It is a diffi- 
cult task because, sometimes, the contin- 
ued health and welfare of a congregation 


Tony Plomp 


may make it necessary for a minister to 
vacate the pulpit when it is no longer pos- 
sible for that minister to give effective 
leadership. In such situations, it may be- 
come necessary for the presbytery “to 
sever the pastoral tie.” | have also known 
of cases where the minister, much to 
his/her credit, has realized that the time 
has come to move on since his/her con- 
tinued leadership is no longer helpful. 
Such ministers could stand on their rights 
and fight on to personal legal victory. 


We are bound in covenant 
together to seek each other's 
welfare through the agency of 

the higher courts of the 
church, such as presbytery 


They realize, however, that in so doing 
they would harm the greater cause of 
Christ and his people. 

Presbytery, however, must always be 
careful not to sacrifice the legitimate 
rights of the clergy and is, in fact, under 
instruction “not to countenance measures 
tending to sacrifice a minister ... to the 
unreasonable feelings of his/her session, 
or of a party in his/her congregation” 
(Book of Forms, section 377). It is a sad 
fact that there are times when a small 
group of unreasonable people with un- 
reasonable feelings makes life difficult 
for the incumbent minister and, in due 
course, destroys not only the minister but 
also the congregation. 

When I first read your question, I 
thought it a rather simple one. Indeed, 
the question is simple; the practice of the 
answer is not. Id 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to: 
e-mail TONY _PLOMP @bc.sympatico.ca or 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 4S3. 
Include your name and address for information. 
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PCC News 


Quebec church damaged by storm, but congregation’s foundation remains firm 


s Rev. Blake Walker recalls it, Sun- 

day, July 4, was a “precious” day in 
the life of St. Andrew’s Church, Sher- 
brooke, Quebec. It was his first day back 
in the pulpit after having surgery on May 
6. The congregation, joined by many 
senior members, family and visiting 
friends, celebrated Communion. Sunlight 
shone through the 17 stained glass 
windows. 

Monday, July 5, was very different. A 
violent storm moving across southern 
Quebec whipped through St. Andrew’s 
with incredible force, knocking down 
about 12 metres of the south wall and 
blowing off the roof on both sides of that 
end. Tons of brick and slate fell into and 
around the building. Two of the stained 
glass windows (dedicated between 1912 
and 1922) were completely destroyed. 
Preliminary estimates put the total dam- 
age at $500,000 to $600,000. 

The winds twisted through the church 
tower but left it in tact. The church’s 
renowned, ancient Casavant organ, a 
grand piano, the pulpit and other furnish- 
ings also escaped damage. 

Shortly after the storm, the mayor of 
Sherbrooke, Jean Perrault, was on the 
scene expressing concern and support. 
St. Andrew’s is valued by the commun- 
ity for its architecture and its acoustics. 


The sky blue once again, Rev. Blake Walker and Bob Black of the board of managers ; 


contemplate the damage to St. Andrew's Church, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


As for the congregation, Walker says 
that, like the burning bush, it is “‘yet not 
consumed.” After the storm, the session 
received numerous invitations to share 
space. For the month of July, St. An- 


PWS8&D director visits Balkan region 


po World Service and De- 
velopment has been playing an ac- 
tive role in getting food aid to the 
war-torn Balkan region. In partnership 
with the Mennonite Central Committee 
and with the help of the Canadian Food- 
grains Bank, a shipment of 45 contain- 
ers of lentils and flour was recently 
consigned to Action by Churches To- 
gether (ACT), a group working closely 
with the Albanian Orthodox Church. 
PWS&D director Rick Fee travelled 
to the Balkans in late June to check on 
the arrival of the food aid. He followed 
the shipment’s route from the port in 
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Thessalonica, Greece, across land into 
Albania. He arrived as the refugees 
were folding up their tents and migrat- 
ing back to their homes in Kosovo. 

“The amount of goodwill flowing 
into the region from all parts of the 
world was phenomenal,” Fee reported. 
“Huge warehouses the size of two or 
three football fields were stockpiled and 
ready for distribution. The key, now, I 
believe, is to ensure the goods continue 
to follow those in greatest need while 
they try to re-establish their lives back 
in their homeland.” 

While touring the ports in Thessalon- 


drew’s joined with a local United Church 
congregation for worship and, during 
August, it continued to worship in the 
United church while its congregation 
joined with another in Lennoxville. 


ica and in Duress, Albania, Fee had a 
firsthand look at the logistical problems 
of distribution and the red tape involved. 
The experience left him with a renewed 
sense of the “vital role local partners play 
in the effective and accountable distribu- 
tion of goods in emergency situations.” 

PWS&D has received a great deal of 
financial support for the Kosovo crisis 
and is placing an emphasis on food aid 
that can receive a government match of 
4-1 through its membership in the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank. PWS&D is 
also forwarding some grants directly to 
ACT for material assistance. 
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Give us land, lots of land 
ince 1975, the population of Calgary 
has more than doubled. During those 
25 years, four new Presbyterian churches 
were erected. However, with the recent in- 
flux of people to the city, more are needed. 

Early in 1998, the church extension 
committee of the Presbytery of Calgary- 
Macleod set out to determine which 
areas of the city were in greatest need. 
There were five sectors where growth 
was obvious, so the committee chal- 
lenged itself to obtain the presbytery’s 
permission to search for five locations 
for new church development. 

As a result, a 1.4-hectare lot in north- 
central Calgary has been purchased, and 
the possibility of a similar site in the 
south of the city is being considered. For 
the northern site, the presbytery envi- 
sions a church with a large sanctuary and 
space for congregational and community 


A Malawi experience 

ive young Canadian Presbyterians 

and five adults united for a Youth in 
Mission tour to Malawi, June 18-July 5. 
Although YIM has visited Malawi in the 
past, this was the first time it offered a 
joint youth/adult tour. The tour leader, 
Harry Waite, said both age groups ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for the mix. Partici- 
pants came from British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Ontario. 

In Malawi, group members met with 
International Ministries staff and had a 
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programs. Families from other congrega- 
tions will be commissioned as charter 


The church extension committee of the Presbytery of Calgary-Macleod held a “Time of 


members, and a church extension min- 
ister will be appointed. 


Se 


Thanksgiving” service on a site purchased for a future church in north-central Calgary. 
On the right is the committee convener, Lisbeth Duncan. 


brief look at the work of the church. 
They also worked with Habitat for Hu- 
manity to build a house for an elderly 
woman at Lake Malawi. After visiting 
Naming’azi Farm Training Centre, near 
Zomba, they tried out their entertain- 
ment skills at two orphan care centres. 

Youth in Mission, a program of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, en- 
courages volunteer mission work and 
promotes mission education through 
hands-on experience. 


Southern partners bring new 
insights to PWS&D meetings 


S tanding in front of one of the wonders 
of the world, Niagara Falls, are the 
three southern partners who hope to help 
Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment work its own small wonders. As has 
been its practice since 1994, PWS&D in- 
vites representatives from its partner or- 
ganizations overseas to be members of its 
committee, contributing to policy deci- 
sions and directions. Taking a break from 
the most recent committee meeting, held 
in St. Catharines, Ontario, in April, are: 
Mercy Ravikant (left) from the communi- 
ty health program in Mendha (Church of 
North India); Anderson Kamwendo from 
the Blantyre Synod of the Church of 
Central Africa Presbyterian; and Adilia 
Amaya Talamante from the Institute for 
Human Promotion in Nicaragua. 
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Photo: Rick Fee 


NEWS 


Canadian Presbyterian 
appointed to war crimes 
tribunal 
D** Ryneveld, a member of session 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, 
and a prominent British Columbia 
lawyer, has been appointed to the United 
Nations War Crimes Tribunal in The 
Hague. He began his duties on April 1, 
1999. In an interview in St. Andrew’s 
congregational newsletter, The Link, 
Dirk talked about his new job and how it 
came about. 

When the position of prosecutor for 
the UN tribunal was circulated in the 
Ministry of the Attorney General in 
British Columbia, Dirk discussed the 
possibility with his wife, Fiona. With 
their daughter and son grown up, and the 
opportunity available to be involved in a 
“noble cause,” they decided it was a 
good time in their lives to consider such 
a change. Dirk submitted an application 
in early September 1998. He was told 
only successful applicants would receive 
a response; so, when he had heard noth- 
ing by late November, he assumed the 
position had been filled. 

Unexpectedly, the Rynevelds re- 
ceived a call from The Hague informing 
Dirk he would be interviewed over the 
telephone in early December — at 
2:30 a.m. The chief prosecutor, Madame 
Justice Louise Abour, and three other in- 
terviewers spoke with him for nearly an 
hour. He heard nothing further until 
December 28, when a letter arrived of- 
fering him the job of prosecuting attor- 
ney, a higher position than the one he 
applied for. 

Dirk accepted “immediately.” He is 
currently in charge of a team of prosecu- 
tors and investigators responsible for the 
preparation of cases against individuals 
charged with genocide and mass murder 
during the recent conflict in the former 
Yugoslavia. It is a one-year renewable 
contract, but the tribunal has indicated to 
Dirk it is hoping for a five-year commit- 
ment. The Rynevelds are under no ob- 
ligation to remain more than one year, 
but Dirk admits the task is overwhelming 
and will require considerable time and 
continuity to complete. 
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Minister Sought for 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Grenada 


The Presbyterian Church in Grenada is 
seeking an experienced minister to provide 
leadership in the Kirk in St. George’s and 
several outlying missions. Proposed length 
of contract is three years with the 
possibility of renewal. Attractive benefits 
include a furnished house and car. 


A minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada serving in Canada could have 
Associate Missionary status with the Life 
and Mission Agency. 
For information, or to make application, 
please contact: 

International Ministries 

50 Wynford Drive 

Toronto, ON M3C 1jJ7 

Tel. 1-800-619-7301 

E-mail: mross@presbyterian.ca 


Riverside Presbyterian Church 
Photographic History 


Stained Glass Windows 


To order: 
Riverside Presbyterian Church 
840 Esdras Place, Windsor, ON N8S 2M7 
Phone (519) 944-5470, Cost: $10 
(cheque/money order payable to 
Riverside Presbyterian Church) 


Managing Director 


Gracefield AY 

> 
Campand @ 
Conference 2 a 


CENTRE 
needs a creative, dynamic and well- 
organized individual to carry us into 
the new millennium. The Camp, 
located 1 1/2 hours north of Ottawa, 
is owned by the Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario. The position is full- 
time year-round. The successful 
candidate will be responsible for 
managing the financial, property and 
personnel resources of the camp in a 
manner that furthers its mission of 
sharing the loving presence of the 
living God in Creation, in Christ and 
in Christian community. 


Centre 


Interested applicants should send their 
applications by September 30, 1999, to: 
Sandy Higgs-Nesbitt, 

2748 Baseline Rd., 

Ottawa, ON K2H 7B4. 


BURNS CHURCH 


Ashburn, Ontario 
1849-1999 
150th Anniversary 
of the Founding of the 
Congregation 
Special anniversary events monthly 
Come home to Burns! 
Anniversary Sunday 
October 17, 1999, 10 a.m. 
Guest minister: 
Rev. Scott McAndless 
Luncheon to follow 
For further information: 
(905) 655-8509 or 
(905) 655-4825 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. 
English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates * Long-Life Bulbs 
95 Ashley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 

Architectural 1-800-268-1526 

Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 


The Synod/Synodical of 
Toronto/Kingston 
is seeking a 


to provide support and encouragement 
to the ministers, congregations and 
presbyteries of the Synod. 


The successful applicant will have 

experience and/or skills in: 

» stewardship 

»> elder training 

» long-range planning 

» mission education 

» pastoral concern and 
encouragement 


He/she will work in a collaborative 
manner with other Regional Staff 


Interested applicants are invited to 
submit an up-to-date résumé to: 

Philip Cottrell, Convener 

Regional Consultative Committee 

195 London Rd. West 

Guelph, Ontario NIH 2C5 

Tel: (519) 824-8989 

Fax: (519) 824-4690 

E-mail: cottrell@wdw.utoronto.ca 
Application deadline: October 15, 1999 


E. H. JOHNSON TRUST FUND 
1999-2000 EXCHANGE 


The 1999-2000 exchange, sponsored by the E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund, will take 
place with the Church of Scotland. We expect to welcome visitors from Scotland in 
November 1999. 


Applications are now invited for those wishing to represent The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada on a visit to Scotland in 2000. The visit will be approximately two weeks in May, 
with all travel, accommodation and meal expenses paid. 


Applicants must be active members of The Presbyterian Church in Canada and hold, or 
have held, a leadership office in a congregation or in one of the courts of the church. 


They should be seeking an exposure to the life and witness of another church that will 
strengthen their sense of vocation and mission. They must be willing to share their 
experience with congregations upon their return. 


Applicants should write one page stating why they think an exchange to Scotland is 
important and why they believe taking part in such an exchange would strengthen their 
sense of vocation and mission. Please describe what you would hope to gain and 
contribute. 


Applications/nominations should be directed to: Dr. Marjorie Ross, Secretary, 
E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund, 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 17. 


Deadline for applications is October 31, 1999. 


CALLS FOR NOMINATION 


E. H. JOHNSON TRUST FUND 
2000 AWARD 


Each year, the Trustees of the E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund name an individual to 
be the recipient of the E. H. Johnson Award given during the General Assembly. 


Past recipients have included: Rev. Daniel Szabo (Hungary), Rev. Dr. C. M. Kao (Taiwan), 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu (Africa), Rev. Glenda Hope and Rev. John Fife (U.S.A.), 
Ms. Barbara Jackman and Rev. Russell Self (Canada). Rev. John Bell of the lona 
Community, Scotland, is the 1999 recipient. 


The Award is a recognition of the recipient’s outstanding leadership to the Christian 


community at “the cutting edge of mission.” The contribution should have significance on 
a national or international scale. The award is in the form of a medal and a certificate. It 
may be accompanied by a financial gift to the individual or to a cause or project suggested 
by the recipient. 


Members and friends of The Presbyterian Church in Canada are invited to place one or 
more names in nomination for the year 2000 award. Please outline to the Trustees why 
the person nominated warrants the award. 


Nominations should be directed to: Dr. Marjorie Ross, Secretary, E. H. Johnson 
Memorial Trust Fund, 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C _ 1J7; 
fax (416) 441-2825; or e-mail mross@presbyterian.ca. 


Deadline for nominations is October 31, 1999. 


NEWS 


Minister gets bird’s-eye view 
of mission in Korea 

ev. Paul Pok Young Ryu of Canada 

Ministries was met by familiar 
faces when he visited the site of the mis- 
sion centre being developed by the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan 
(KCCJ) in Kitakynshu, Japan. On hand 
to greet him were Rev. Jack and Beth 
McIntosh of International Ministries 
who had recently returned from Canada 
to their mission work in the KCCJ’s 
Seinan Presbytery and the Seinan 
Korean Christian Centre. Also welcom- 
ing him was Rev. Moon-Hong Joo of 
the KCCJ Kokura Church. Ryu visited 
several KCCJ congregations after repre- 
senting The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada at the International Mission 
Conference of Korean Partner Churches 
held in Seoul, May 23 to 28. 


Rev. Moon-Hong Joo (left), Beth Mcintosh, 
Rev. Paul Pok Young Ryu and Rev. Jack 

McIntosh at the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan mission centre in Kitakynshu, Japan. 
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| NEWS 
Other News 


New Zealander Presbyterians fail 


to find unity at Extra Assembly 


n an unprecedented move, The Rt. 

Rey. Bruce Hansen, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of Aotearoa New 
Zealand, abruptly adjourned the de- 
nomination’s Extra Assembly soon 
after the start of its final day of meeting 
July 3 in Christchurch. Hansen asked 
the more than 400 representatives to 
the four-day Assembly to leave as an 
impasse had been reached. Voting was 
inconclusive on three motions concern- 
ing the ordination of homosexual min- 
isters and elders by local congregations. 
None of the motions received the nec- 
essary 60 per cent support. Each drew a 
consistent 46 per cent for and 56 per 
cent against result. 

The adjournment followed a presen- 
tation on four motions by members of 
the Commission on Diversity. The mo- 
tions called for the whole church and 
Assembly to “repent of its divisiveness 
and lack of love and forgiveness over 


this issue of homosexuality that appears 
to have divided the church.” The four 
motions lay on the table and were not 
voted on. 

In his closing remarks, Hansen said: 
“We will meet again at the General As- 
sembly next year .... The love of God 
will go with us and the suffering of 
Christ will accompany us and we can- 
not pretend there is any other way.” 

The final motion of the Assembly 
was to thank and discharge the Com- 
mission on Diversity. The commission 
spent a year meeting with Presbyterians 
throughout New Zealand in an attempt 
to discern how the church might find 
unity within its diversity. The commis- 
sion received more than 1,000 submis- 
sions and developed a report and 
recommendations that were presented 
to the Extra Assembly. (From the Pres- 
byterian Church of Aotearoa New 
Zealand Web site.) 


Conferences celebrate Peter Martyr Vermigli’s 500th birthday 


Ithough the average Presbyterian 

might react “Peter who, what?” 
there is a significant connection between 
the 16th-century Reformer Peter Martyr 
Vermigli and The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. Canadian Presbyterian scholars, 
notably Rev. Mariano Di Gangi and Pro- 
fessor Joseph McLelland, have been in- 
strumental in bringing the work of this 
hitherto neglected theologian to the atten- 
tion of the 20th century. 

The link between Martyr and Mont- 
real was strengthened in 1977 when The 
Presbyterian College and the McGill Uni- 
versity Faculty of Religious Studies spon- 
sored an international symposium on 
“Peter Martyr Vermigli and Italian Re- 
form.” The little group of Vermigli schol- 
ars from Britain, Germany, Canada and 
the United States met in The Presbyterian 
College auditorium and decided to pro- 
duce a series of English translations of 
Martyr’s chief works. Volume 5 of the 
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first 12 volumes was recently published. 
In another recent development, the senate 
of The Presbyterian College has estab- 
lished a Peter Martyr Research Fund in 
support of the ongoing translation project. 

To mark the quincentenary of Martyr’s 
birth, three conferences are being held 
this year. The first took place in July in 
Zurich, where he spent the last years of 
his life. Joseph McLelland gave the 
opening address entitled “From Montreal 
to Zurich (1499-1949-1999): Vermigi 
Studies Today.” 

The other two conferences are sched- 
uled for October, one at the University of 
Padua in Italy where Martyr spent eight 
years of study in philosophy and theology, 
the other in St. Louis, Missouri. In Padua, 
Mariano Di Gangi will speak on “Ver- 
migli as Pastor.” In St. Louis, Dan Shute 
of The Presbyterian College will present a 
paper on “And so all Israel will be saved: 
Peter Martyr and the Millennium.” 


$70-billion debt cancellation is 
not enough, says Jubilee 2000 
Qe of the Jubilee 2000 

movement, calling for the cancella- 
tion of debts owed by the world’s poor- 
est countries, have criticized as “too 
little” the proposals by leaders of the 
world’s main industrialized countries to 
ease the debt crisis. But Jubilee 2000 or- 
ganizers insist the proposals would never 
have been made if they had not cam- 
paigned for debt cancellation. 

On June 18, the heads of government 
from the world’s seven leading industri- 
alized nations pledged to write off 
$70 billion US of debt owed by 36 of the 
most indebted developing countries. 

But Ann Pettifor, co-founder and dir- 
ector of Jubilee 2000 in the United King- 
dom, called the leaders’ offer too little. 
“It’s really depressing. These countries 
owe $370 billion,” she said. 

“Getting $70 billion written off is a 
success in anybody’s book,” Pettifor 
added. “Certainly the G8 feel the pain. 
But it’s not enough for us.” 

On June 19, tens of thousands of cam- 
paigners from around the world formed a 
10-kilometre human chain around the 
centre of the German city of Cologne, 
where the leaders of the G8 countries 
were meeting. The campaigners were 
joined by Cardinal Joachim Meisner, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cologne, 
and by several pop stars — Bob Geldof, 
U2’s lead singer Bono, Radiohead’s 
Thom Yorke and the African musician 
Youssou N’ Dour. 

A petition bearing more than 17 mil- 
lion signatures supporting the campaign 
was presented to German Chancellor 
Gerhard Schroder who was hosting the 
G8 meeting. 

Among the 635,000 signatures from 
Canada was that of Finance Minister 
Paul Martin. Martin told The Catholic 
Register he signed the petition at the 
back of his church. He said his most per- 
suasive argument with other G8 finance 
ministers was to point out how strongly 
voters had supported the Jubilee 2000 
campaign. (ENI; The Catholic Register) 
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News Scan 


Close, plus a cigar 

The biggest ever public gathering of Protestants in Cuba’s 
history is being hailed by church leaders as a sign that Protes- 
tant churches are becoming a more potent force in the Com- 
munist country. On June 20, approximately 100,000 people 
attended the rally at Havana’s Revolution Square, perhaps 


YOU ARE IN VITED best known for its huge portrait of revolutionary soldier Che 


TO THE INSTALLATION OF Guevara. An even bigger crowd gathered there last year to 
greet Pope John Paul II. Most significant on June 20 was the 
THE REV. DR. DORCAS GORDON presence of President Fidel Castro and other government 
leaders. The rally was organized by the Cuban Council of 
AS THE 12TH PRINCIPAL OF ie ee? 
KNOX COLLEGE Don’t drop your sewing needle inside 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1999 A group of high school students is hoping there are no wolves 


around the Crieff Hills Community property in Puslinch, On- 
tario. The students recently completed a house made of straw 
CONVOCATION HALL bales at the centre as part of a Community Environmental 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO Leadership Program. As well as “house-building,” the stu- 
dents studied environmental science and geography, personal 
life management and outdoor education at Crieff. According 
We welcome all on this joyous occasion. Come to the group’s teacher, Mike Elrick, straw makes ideal insula- 
and meet Dorcas at a reception at the College tion. It grows quickly and keeps the heat in when it’s cold 
following the installation. outside and out when it’s not. The house is now a storage 

shed for Crieff. (Source: The Guelph Mercury) 


3 PM. 


AN ADULT COMMUNITY IN THE COUNTRY 


Enjoy country-living near the city 
Relax in an adult (55+) Christian community 

Live actively and sleep peacefully 
Welcome your future and savour the past 


Choose your two-bedroom home 


from five floorplans, ranging from NL 

1,072 to 1,296 sq.ft. Bungalows : 

include main floor laundry, four ?. Vr WVce of A CACL 
appliances, fireplace, basement Vy y 

and garage. RV parking available. 


wee ee ewe ee ee ee eee eee we ee ew eM ee ee ee ee ew eee = 


East of Calgary on Highway ' Downsizing? Retiring? 


One near Chestermere Lake. Please send me the FREE booklet, 10 Tips to Downsizing. 
SHOW HOME HOURS \ 


Mon-Thurs: 11 am-7 pm ¥ Address: 
Fri: 11 am-5 pm 
Sat: 12-5 pm Sun: 1-5 pm 
Tel: 403.508.0125 


\ Prov.: P. Code: 


Day Tel: Eve. Tel: 
DEVELOPED BY 


| 
i] 
PRICED FROM $159,900 PRINCE OF PEACE CHURCH AND LUTHERAN | Prince of Peace Village By Fax: 403.508.0128 
INCLUDES GST & LEGAL FEES CHURCH-CANADA, ALBERTA-BC DISTRICT. | By Mail: RR7, Box 10, Site 17, Calgary, AB T1X 161 c9 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


This past spring, I was preparing to 
speak at a conference on the biblical 
roots of Jubilee. In the course of my 
study of Luke 4, where Jesus read from 
Isaiah 61 (clearly about Jubilee), I no- 
ticed he added a phrase from Isaiah 58:6: 
“to let the oppressed go free.” I realized 
then that Jubilee was threaded through- 
out Chapter 58. 

This sent me back to Leviticus 25 and 
to reread passage after passage in the 
Gospels. The themes of Jubilee popped 
out all over. Jesus speaks of reversals in 
the Beatitudes and in the saying about 
the first shall be last and the last first 
(which is precisely the effect of enacting 
Jubilee legislation). In the Lord’s Prayer, 
we seek the coming of God’s Kingdom 
and ask that our debts be forgiven. I’ve 
always taken “debts” and “trespasses’’ to 
be synonyms for “‘sin.”” But what if these 
are metaphors that concretize sins of 
usury and encroachment on inherited 
land? What if we are being urged to ask 
for forgiveness of economic sins? Then, 
the Presbyterian use of “debts” may be 
especially interesting right now! 

When I turn to the parabolic preach- 
ing of Jesus, I find more of the same. An 
impoverished widow wins against an un- 
just judge, probably over a land inheri- 
tance (Luke 18). In Matthew 20, all 
labourers are paid according to need (a 
primary concern in Leviticus 25) not 
merit as some of them expected. The 
gracious father welcomes the prodigal 
son home (Luke 15), just as Leviticus 
25:35 requires. The list goes on. 

Jubilee is a jarring act of alternative 
imagination. But, in the Bible and in the 
teaching of Jesus, it is also a benediction 
announcing God’s new beginning. Jesus 
declared that this “year of the Lord’s 
favour” toward the poor and needy was 
to be fulfilled in the present not only in 
the future. The church is called to repeat 
this announcement and work for its 
realization. 


le Om 
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D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Rev. Glen Soderholm, Dr. Bill Kiempa, ene ee 


Dr. Terry Ingram, Rev. Calvin Brown 


WHY ARE THESE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 
GETTING TOGETHER? 
They are gathering for a time of sharing, thinking and praying about our 


church as we prepare for ministry in the Third Millennium. 
Dr. Michael Haykin, historian and scholar, will also be with us. 


Minister: You and your spouse are invited to gather 
for the Annual Ministers Conference, sponsored by 


THE MG 
Koval Tol + 
WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


Time: Tuesday, October 5 - Thursday, October 7, 1999 
Place: Crieff Hills Community, Puslinch, ON 


To register or for more information, contact: The Renewal Fellowship, 
5 Linda Drive, Cambridge, ON N3C 3W65, Tel. (619) 651-2232, or Crieff Hills 
Community, RR 2, Puslinch, ON NOB 2J0, Tel. (519) 824-7898, Fax (519) 824-7145 


Presbyterian Record — an old friend for a new millennium | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 
DIRECTOR OF PASTORAL STUDIES 


The Presbyterian College invites applications and nominations for the 
position of Director of Pastoral Studies, to assume duties in August 2000, 
The appointment will be for a three-year, renewable term, and involves 
among other duties the co-ordination of field education and instruction 
in one or more subjects in practical theology. Preference will be given 
to an ordained minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada with 
pastoral experience and an earned doctorate in a discipline relevant 
to pastoral studies, 


The College is a Presbyterian and Reformed theological seminary of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada preparing candidates for ministry. 
It is a member of an ecumenical, theological consortium, together with 
the Faculty of Religious Studies of McGill University, Montreal Diocesan 
Theological College and United Theological College. 


Applications and nominations should be accompanied by a C.V. and 
the names and addresses of three or more referees. Submissions should 
be sent no later than November 1, 1999, to: The Principal, The 
Presbyterian College, 3495 University Street, Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8. 
Phone: (514) 288-5256; Fax: (514) 288-8072: 

E-mail: cxgf@musica.mcgill.ca; 

Web page: www.mcgill.ca/religion/presbcol.htm. 


GENERATION Y 


Lost and Found 


almost lost you there. 
| I couldn’t feel your arms around me 
any more, or your hand supporting me. 
Your voice in my mind was mocking, a 
chimera. I didn’t believe it, and I didn’t 
believe in you. You were merely an aca- 
demic puzzle, an escape from reality, an 
opiate that made me feel good. 
I spent the night in despair. Real 
despair — the biblical type. 


Luckily, the next morning dawned 
bright and beautiful, the birds were 
singing and the sun was sparkling off the 
rain on the grass. I simply couldn’t not 
believe in you on a morning like that. 

I think it had been coming for a while, 
but the trigger was a long discussion 
with an atheist friend. She argued me 
down to essentials. I discovered that 
some things I used to believe in, or I 
used to be able to defend, I couldn’t any 
more. My own arguments were no 
longer convincing even to me. And I’ve 
always thought if I couldn’t defend you 
(not that you need defence, but you 
know what I mean) against that kind of 
attack, then my beliefs needed serious re- 
thinking. Oh, I know it always gets down 
to “I just believe that.” My reasoning or 
beliefs wouldn’t necessarily be valid 
to someone else, but I always fig- 
ured they had to be valid to me. 

I don’t even remember 
now what it was she said 
that was so troubling. I 
only remember that 
feeling of incredible 
loss, and lostness. Of 
feeling that I had 
been fooling myself 
all along about the 
world being wonder- 
ful, of existence be- 
ing a good thing, of 
life having meaning 
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— even if that meaning was only the fact 
of living. Nothing had any point and, 
worse, any beauty; or, if it seemed to 
have beauty, it was only an illusion, a de- 
ception with which to comfort oneself — 
childish. And the only reason people 
kept on living was because suicide 
seemed such an effort. 
Maybe we all hit that 
point, God, I dunno. 
Maybe those times are 
actually a good thing. I 
was getting too compla- 
cent, a little arrogant. 
Thinking I had it all 
solved — not for the 
world, maybe, but for me, 
at least. Still questions to 
answer, but confident in the answers I 
knew. Maybe I needed that jolt to force 
me to renew my faith. 
The problem was, though, in that mo- 
ment, I had nowhere to turn. I was used 
to turning to you. You weren’t there. I 
know we’re supposed to believe all we 
have to do is ask, seek and knock; but I 
asked and I didn’t hear an answer. And I 
lacked the energy to seek. 
I couldn’t turn to my atheist friends, 
for obvious reasons. They had answers, 
too, different from mine but 
still beliefs. But just as my an- 
swers weren’t good enough 
for them, theirs were not 

convincing to me. My 
friend had taken away 
something, but could 
not give me something 
else in return. 

I couldn’t turn to 
other Christians 
either. There is 
something 


Must we 


believe in God 
all the time | 
with absolute 
unassailable 
certainty? 


Kathy Cawsey 


shameful about losing one’s faith; I 
would be an outcast. I didn’t want to go 
to church, for how could I belong in a 
church when I did not believe? I felt 
everyone around me would somehow 
know that I was torn between contempt 
and envy as I watched their belief. I 
knew I should be working 
harder, trying to convince 
myself of the truth about 
you ... but I lacked the 
energy and willpower to 
work. Plus,;/suchaea 
worked-at faith would be 
a house of cards. 

And even if my Chris- 
tian friends understood, I 
did not want to be con- 
vinced or comforted into renewed belief. 
If I needed to be convinced of some- 
thing, how can it be a true belief? Faith is 
belief that comes from the gut. Intellec- 
tual arguments may help consolidate or 
confirm belief, and they can certainly 
help resolve doubts or knotty problems, 
but they cannot provide the hands I used 
to feel reaching down to help me up. 


Your beautiful morning saved me ... 
this time. 

Is there no room in your church for 
doubters, God? Must we believe in you 
all the time with absolute unassailable 
certainty? How can we affirm non- 
believers, show them your love, without 
trying to convince them to believe? Must 
we always cast them out because non- 
belief is so intrinsically wrong? Must I 
believe, God? And what do I do when I 
don’t? & 


Kathy Cawsey received her M.Phil. degree 
from Oxford University, England. E-mail 
Kathy at kcawsey @ hotmail.com. 


; 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Together 2000 


Together 2000: Christians in Canada Honouring Jesus is a 
once-in-a-millennium project co-sponsored by the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada and the Canadian Council of Churches 
to draw Christians across Canada together in marking the 
2000th anniversary of Jesus’ birth into hu- 
man history. Together 2000 is beginning 
with two main purposes: (1) to provide a 
clearing-house for information on millen- 
nium-related events in the Christian com- 
munity Canada-wide and (2) to encourage 
and provide suggestions and resources for 
Christians in Canada for crossing denomi- 
national lines and doing a variety of things 
together to honour Jesus. 

The clearing-house will be primarily on the Internet at 
www.together2000.org as a service to the whole Christian 
community. Contact Together 2000 with news of what is hap- 
pening in your area: e-mail carolyn@together2000.org or fax 
416-236-4532. 

Together 2000 is asking Christians across Canada to plan a 
Christmas-carolling event on the weekend of December 18-19, 
1999, involving all denominations in the community. 


Designed to Keep You Warm 

The Celebrate! Committee announces a national quilting ex- 
hibition as one of its millennium projects. An exhibit of this 
beautiful art-form is being planned to enhance the venues of the 
General Assembly in Hamilton, Ontario, in June 2000. From 
the work received, exhibits will be assembled and made avail- 
able to any church or interested group from June 2000 to 
December 2001. 

If you are an individual quilter or part of a quilting group, the 
Celebrate! Committee invites you to create a quilted article for 
this historic year. The pieces may vary in size from a minimum 
of 100-cm (40-inch) square to a maximum of a double-bed size 
quilt. The theme may be any aspect of your personal or church 
history, your faith journey or your vision for the future. 

Enquiries may be addressed to the project convener: Sheila 
Kirkland, 431 Oakside Circle SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 4V3; Tel. 
(403) 281-6606; Fax (403) 255-1302 (St. Andrew’s Church). 
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Gambling in Nova Scotia 


The ecumenical group working on gambling in Nova Scotia is 
reorganizing to focus on “Release From Bondage” as a Jubilee 
project for the year 2000. The project will target the victims of 
gambling and those who profit from this industry. 


From Our Congregations 
John Black was one 
of Presbyterianism’s 
most famous mis- 
sionaries to Western 
Canada. Using the 
book John Black of 
Old Kildonan by 
Olive Knox, Bonnie 
Zimmer of First 
Church, Brandon, 
Manitoba, has writ- 
ten a play about John 
Black. It takes about 
10 minutes to per- 
form. You can secure 
a copy of Apostle of 
Red River by contact- 
ing the Celebrate! 
office. It provides a 
great pattern for 
those who may wish to write a skit from their own history. 
Skits like these provide excellent resources for youth and inter- 
generational events, dinner theatres or during worship and 
other special events. 

Members of Knox Church, Winnipegosis, Manitoba, are 
celebrating their 100th anniversary through an intergenerational 
history sharing. The young people are collecting, listening to 
and recording oral histories from older members. 

A member of the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal, recently purchased an unused, historic Anglican 
church and had it transported to property he owns in Knowlton, 
Quebec. Churches in the Presbytery of Montreal have con- 
tributed hymn-books, psalters and other materials so a new 
summer congregation can open in Knowlton! [3 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


i 
| 


MISSION AND OUTREACH was the focus when Rev. 
Rick Fee, director of Presbyterian World Service and 
Development, was the guest speaker at Orillia Church 
(St. Andrew’s), Orillia, Ont., on April 11. The mission and 
outreach committee conducted the service and, after a 
brown bag lunch, Rick answered questions about the 
work of PWS&D. With him are Helen Macdonald (right), 
Mission Sunday co-ordinator, and Lois Menu, chair 
of the missions and outreach committee. 


A GROUNDBREAKING CEREMONY was held at St. Columba 
Church, Parksville, B.C., to mark the beginning of an expansion and 
renovation project. Margaret Blaikie, convener of the “Vision ’97” building 
committee, breaks the sod, surrounded by other members of the committee 
and Rev. Robert Kerr. 


MARGARET VANDERZWEERDE (centre) >> y . - 
was a recent guest at West St. Andrew’s 

Church, St. Catharines, Ont., where she spoke 
about her work in India. With her are Rev. L. 
Paul Shobridge and his wife, Marilyn. 


BILL DOWNIE of 
Grace Church, Etobi- 
coke, Ont., was pre- 
sented with a plaque of 
Glen Eagles Golf Club 
in Scotland on his re- 
tirement after 40 years 
as a member of ses- 
sion. Congratulating 
Bill are Rev. Chris 
Carter, clerk of session 
Joan Kohar and 
Alex Henderson. 


ta 


JEAN CAMPBELL, a longtime member of 
4 Weston Church, Weston, Ont., and an active 
worker in the WMS, was honoured by her friends at a 
tea held at the church on March 20. Shown with Jean 
(seated) are Elizabeth Heath, presenting her with an 
honorary WMS lifetime membership, and Margaret 
Boulton, who presented her with the honorary WMS 
pin of her late aunt, B. Wright. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE ALBERTON/WEST POINT Joint Youth 
Group, composed of junior high teens from the 

West Prince County region of Prince Edward 

Island, raised $672.70 in pledges during a 30-hour 
famine for World Vision. Pictured shortly before 
breaking their fast are: (on couch) Jennifer Wallace, 
Jessica Newcombe, Rachelle Arsenault, Katie 
Macisaac and Larissa Dumville; (on floor) Michelle 
Lane, Giselle Arsenault (in hat;, Rev. Steve Boose, 
Krista Bolger, Kevin Macisaac, Kathy Boose and 
Ashley Reeves. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR of St. Lawrence Church, London, Ont., 
J enriched the worship on Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday with a special 
anthem at each service. 


“SPACE CADETS” FROM the March break “Space Mission Bible Camp” 
held at Malvern Church, Scarborough, Ont., stand among robots and rock- 
ets. Joining them are Astro-Granny Ada Ramcharan, Mission Special- 
ist Julia Pallek (galley) and Mission Specialist Fionna Jeffrey (crafts). 


MEMBERS OF CALVIN CHURCH, Kitchener, Ont., 
born before 1920 were honoured at a dinner on May 4. 
Front row: Alex Varney, Devina McLean, Vivian Grant, 
Christine Sinclair, Elisabeth Frieman and Chris Black. 
Back row: Bill Joseph, Don Thomson, Lloyd Kean, 

%7 Gordon Heughan, Marie Scott, Doris McCabe, 
Doug Scott and Don Green. 


THE MODERATOR OF the 124th General Assembly, William Klempa, was guest 
speaker at a Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington dinner held at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Arthur, Ont. Shown with him (centre) are Rev. Helen Allum and Rev. Walter Allum. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF New St. James Church, London, Ont., dedicat- 
ed two windows at its 166th anniversary service on April 25. The windows, 

which celebrate 100 years in the current church building, were paid for by the 

memorial fund. Vangie Coughlan, chairperson of the memorial fund, is shown 

with John Aziz, whose artistic skills saw the project through to completion, and 
Rev. Leslie Files. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., celebrated the 
rededication of the church tower on Palm Sunday. The $127,000 restoration 
project, part of the congregation’s 1999 sesquicentennial celebrations, 
was paid for by Easter Sunday. 


A RIBBON-CUTTING AND DEDI- 
CATION were held at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Ottawa, to mark the com- 
pletion of a universal access and 
elevator project. Participating in the 
ceremony were (L to R): clerk of 
session David McJanet, Wilma 
Fairbairn, Bob Hudgin, Norm Inglis, 
V John Sinclair and Rev. John 
Wilson. 


? 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., surprised its co-ministers, 
Brooke and Linda Ashfield, on the occasion 
of their 10th anniversary at Knox, May 16. It 
was also the 20th anniversary of their or- 
dinations, their shared birthdays and their 
wedding anniversary. They were presented 
with a “burning bush” (in front), a large card 
signed by the congregation, and two cakes. 
Vv Holding the card is representative 


SAAN 


< 


elder Janet MacDowell. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in its 160-year history, the congregation of St. James 
Church, North Yarmouth, Ont., has elected women elders. Groundbreakers 
Kathy Ferguson and Jean Gooding (front, left) are shown with (L to R): Jim 
Ferguson and Carl Taylor (also new elders), Rev. Gloria Langlois, and 
current elders Leslie Giles (clerk), George Jenken and Russell Lunn. 
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Streams of Living Water: Celebrat- 
ing the Great Traditions of Chris- 
tian Faith by Richard J. Foster 
(Harper Collins, 1998, $30.75). 
Reviewed by Laura Alary. 


Most Christians have had the experience 
of being criticized (or criticizing someone 
else) for lopsided discipleship — over- 
emphasizing one aspect of the Christian 
life at the expense of another. “Sure, she 
goes on spiritual retreats, but where was 
she when the street mission needed vol- 
unteers?” “All he does is talk about per- 
sonal salvation, but what about global 
justice?” “They think they can build the 
Kingdom with no help from God.” What 
constitutes true discipleship? What does 
being a follower of Jesus demand of us? 
How should we worship? Sadly, such 
criticisms and questions have divided 
Christians from one another, split denom- 
inations into factions and pitted whole 
churches against one another. 

Using the metaphor of streams of 
water, Richard Foster shows how the 
variety of Christian traditions and experi- 
ences should not be a cause for division, 
for they flow from a single source: Jesus 
Christ. Foster devotes a chapter to each of 
six Christian traditions (Contemplative, 
Holiness, Charismatic, Social Justice, 
Evangelical and Incarnational). He offers 
biblical, historical and contemporary ex- 
amples of people who exemplify each 
tradition. From Susanna Wesley to Au- 
gustine of Hippo, John Woolman to Dag 
Hammarskjold, this cloud of witnesses 
ancient and modern offers strength and 
encouragement. They remind readers the 
imitation of Christ takes many forms. 

Foster’s book has its weaknesses. 
While he addresses the strengths and the 
potential pitfalls of each tradition, he 
glosses over some controversial issues, 
especially when dealing with the charis- 
matic tradition. He insists on harmon- 
izing the gospels and makes some 
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uncritical assumptions about the author- 
ship of various biblical books. He refers 
to the Bible as “infallible” without ex- 
planation. And, occasionally, he seems 
to pit faith against intellect. Some would 
find his thumbnail sketches of church 
history simplistic. On the whole, how- 
ever, Streams of Living Water is an ex- 
cellent resource and a joy to read. 

A treasure trove of people, anecdotes 
and references to other classic Christian 
writings — Foster’s work opens many 
doors for further reading and reflection. 
It also helps readers recognize the activ- 
ity of God in Christian traditions other 
than their own. Reading this book makes 
one feel part of a deep and rich heritage; 
it fosters [no pun intended] respect for 
the ways others live out their faith in 
Christ. Finally, by making Jesus the 
model and source for all the traditions, 
the book reminds us that, in our vocation 
as imitators of Christ, we are healthiest 
and strongest when elements of all the 
streams flow together in us. 


Laura Alary is a post-graduate student at the 
Toronto School of Theology. 


Resources for 

Ministry With Children 
reviewed by Dorothy Henderson. 

In North Bay, Ontario, a sign outside 
Sunset Park Public School says, “Visi- 
tors Welcome. It takes a Village to Raise 
a Child.” This saying, which comes from 
Africa, reminds us that, in Canada, the 
“village” is many things: good parents, 
good neighbours, good government poli- 
cies, good health care, good educational 
systems. 

The following two books remind us 
of the communal responsibility to raise 
children. Our Promise to Children is 
written from a Canadian perspective. All 
Kids Are Our Kids highlights the ele- 
ments that make for good emotional and 
spiritual health in children and teens. 


Our Promise to Children edited by 
Kathleen A. Guy (Canadian Institute of 
Child Health, Health Canada, 1997, 
$18). 


Canadian author Carol Shields says we 
live with the irony that, while we claim 
children as our most precious resource, 
they are also our most vulnerable citi- 
zens. Our Promise to Children provides 
some alarming statistics. In Canada, teen 
suicide has increased dramatically over 
the past 30 years. Parents are finding it 
more and more difficult to be responsible. 
One of every five children under the age 
of 18 lives in poverty. More children are 
experimenting with tobacco and alcohol. 

Yet, despite these facts, Our Promise 
to Children provides a hopeful outlook. 
It focuses on four main areas of optimal 
child development — protection, rela- 
tionships, community, opportunity and 
hope. This is where the “village” comes 
in. No single set of parents, no teacher, 
no social worker, no clergy can possibly 
offer all these things. The whole commu- 
nity must pull together to offer them. 

The book suggests hopeful things. It 
is important for infants to get off to a 
good start, but even those who have a 
poor start exhibit remarkable resilience. 
The book offers dozens of examples of 
excellent community stories, up-to-date 
facts about children in the appendices 
and check-lists of how to create a child- 
friendly community. 

And, in case we do not have strong 
altruistic reasons for caring for our chil- 
dren, the authors point out a compelling 
reason for looking after children: our 
economic future is at stake. Children are 
the future work-force. 

While this book focuses on many as- 
pects of well-being — physical, mental, 
social, emotional — there is only a half- 
page on spiritual well-being. Even there, 
the description is disappointing: “To 
achieve ... spiritual vision, children need 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 
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memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
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471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
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\ “Lpite for Brochure” 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Knollwood Park 
Presbyterian Church 


977 Oxford St. E. 
London, Ontario N5Y 3K5 


will be celebrating its got 


Evening service 

on Friday, 

October 8, 1999. 

A catered dinner with entertainment 
on Saturday evening, October 23. 

A Sunday service (10:30) October 24. 


Former members and friends are invited. 
For us to be able to contact you, 

we need your name and address so we 
can provide you with further 
information. 


Contacts: 
http://users.imag.net/~lon.bjones 

or Ross MacKay rmckay@u-r-online.com 
or Dorothy Meikle (519) 473-7233, 
dmeikle@hotmail.com 

or write, Anniversary Committee 

977 Oxford St. E. 

London, Ontario N5Y 3K5 


CLASSIFIEDS 
ASSOCIATE MINISTER: St. Andrew’s 
Church, Newmarket, seeks an Associate 
Minister. Special focus: Christian educa- 
tion and developing a vibrant ministry for 
and with youth. Send profile to chair of 
search committee: D. Hamilton, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 484 Water 
St., Newmarket, Ontario LS3Y 1M5, or 
E-mail: MSRochon @netcom.ca. 


BUYING COMMUNION TOKENS from all 
countries: single tokens or collections. For 
estimates or enquiries, contact: Rev. 
Angus Sutherland, Box 22013 Galt 
Centre, Cambridge, Ontario N1R 8E3. 
Fax: (519) 623-1189. 


Join the International Christian Bed & 
Breakfast Network: Travel for $28 US a 
night for two, including breakfast. Details: 
1-800-881-1940 


STONEGATE COMMUNITY ECUMEN- 
ICAL MINISTRY (local churches repre- 
senting three denominations) requires a 
full-time Community Builder. One who is 
self-motivated, computer literate, has 
some community development experi- 
ence, works well with volunteers and has 
a well-developed Christian faith. The task 
is to create programs (especially for 
youth) and to implement and operate new 
and existing programs of the Ministry. 
Salary $26,000 - $35,000. Application 
deadline Friday, October 1, 1999. Send to 
S.C.E.M., c/o 851 Royal York Road, Etobi- 
coke, Ont. M8Y 2V3, Fax (416) 231-3188. 


REVIEWS 


opportunities to experience art, nature, 
science and human connection.” There is 
no mention at all of the benefits of be- 
longing to a religious institution or of par- 
ticipating in a church school program. 
Since about 25 per cent of our population 
is somewhat regular in church attendance, 
we can assume that at least this proportion 
of children has some significant connec- 
tion with institutional religion. 

Our Promise to Children is an excel- 
lent book, but we in the church are left to 
make our own connections. What does it 
mean to us as Christians to know that the 
four needs of children expressed in this 
book (protection, relationships, commu- 
nity, opportunity and hope) are things the 
church has always excelled at providing? 


All Kids Are Our Kids: What Com- 
munities Must Do to Raise Caring 
and Responsible Children and Ado- 
lescents by Peter L. Benson, Carl D. 
Glickman (Jossey-Bass, 1997, $50.75). 


Benson and Glickman interviewed thou- 
sands of children, youth and community 
groups to discover what makes strong and 
vital young people and what constitutes a 
supportive community. They conclude 
that the raising of children and youth is 
the responsibility of the entire commun- 
ity. It is up to each of us to help children/ 
youth acquire “assets.” They need about 
50 assets each week in order to have vi- 
brant lives. Young people can “get by” on 
only 7 or 8 assets, the authors claim, but 
they will be worried and anxious. 

Of main interest is the list of what the 
writers consider “assets.” Most assets are 
so ordinary they seem too good to be 
true — being called by name, being no- 
ticed, having an adult join a game or 
look at homework. Ordinary things such 
as shaking hands with a child at church, 
greeting the paper carrier by name, en- 
quiring about school — all contribute to 
a child’s overall well-being. 

The authors devote a chapter to the 
positive benefits of religious institutions 
and instruction. They provide concrete 
suggestions for the role churches can 
play in rearing children. There are won- 
derful stories of adults who join children 
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— the police officer, for example, who 
parks his cruiser wherever he finds him- 
self at noon and takes his lunch into a 
school to eat with the Grade 2 students. 

Finally, while many books about chil- 
dren focus on the critical early years, this 
book reminds us that, as adults, we can 
have tremendous influence on children 
and, especially, on teens. It is never too 
late to begin good care of young people. 

These two excellent books are essen- 
tial for a church library. 


The Story of the Bible: How the 
World’s Best-Selling Book Came to 
Be (Wood Lake Books, 1998, kit price 
$63.50). 


This resource, which comes as a kit, is 
excellent for all ages. It consists of a 
leader’s guide, a workbook for youth and 
adults, as well as leaders’ guides for old- 
er children (eight and over) and younger 
children (four to seven). 

This material can be used in a variety 
of settings — Vacation Bible School, 
church school, adult Bible study, con- 
firmation class or retreats. There are pro- 
motional flyers and a colourful biblical 
time-flow chart. 

The five session topics are: “The Bible 
— Our Special Book,” “The Hebrew 
Scriptures, part one,” “The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, part 2,” “Jesus and the Scriptures,” 
“The Bible Through the Ages.” Each ses- 
sion, children to adults make imaginative 
choices for learning — making Covenant 
boxes, studying stained glass windows, 
using scrolls, a Bible wonder table, Bible 
Jeopardy, video clips, drama, research ac- 
tivities, story-telling around campfires. 

This excellent resource is basic for 
church education programs and may be 
used year after year. 


Dorothy Henderson has responsibility for 
Christian education and ministry with chil- 
dren and youth at national church offices. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Do not send pay- 
ment with order. An invoice will follow. Please 


include name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 301, 
e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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Che Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 
Choir Robes, Motarboards 


Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 
Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 

the comfort of the 38 passenger 

“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 

dining room, lounge, and twin lower 

berthstaterooms with private facilities. 

5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 
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Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc., and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


Going Forward in Faith 


The Family of 
St. Matthew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
Ingleside, Ontario 


Is seeking a warm but dynamic pastor to 
help us grow beyond our present part-time- 
plus ministry and lead us into the new 
millennium. 


We are a seaway congregation of 90 
families, steeped in 203 years of history 
and tradition. Our family is filled with the 
living spirit and creative energy. 


If you are a Christ-centred guide who will 
encourage our spiritual growth with 
biblically based teaching, bring solace to 
our shut-ins, hope and encouragement to 
our young, enthusiasm and energy to the 
community and presbytery, please contact: 


Rev. Ian MacMillan 
R.R.#2, Cornwall, Ontario K6H 5R6 
Phone: (613) 931-2545 


VISION ART 


GLASS STUDIO 
Stained Glass 


Designers, 
Painters & Craftsmen 


3900 CHESSWOOD DRIVE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M3) 2W6 


(416) 635-7666 


YOUTH AND CHILDREN 
y, r) 


al Q 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Moncton, NB 

is seeking a person for a new full-time 

position developing and co-ordinating 

youth and children’s ministries in this 

congregation and community. 


A full job description will be sent to 
anyone expressing an interest in the 
position. 


Send a résumé to the Christian 
Education Committee at: 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
90 Park Street 

Moncton, NB EIC 2B3 
or fax to (506) 854-8905 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

ANDERSON, HILDA, 85, Ladies Aid, life 
member of WMS, longtime member of 
Avonton Presbyterian Church, Avonton, 
Ont., June 7, 1999. 

BRANT, HARRY F., July 4, following a 
lengthy illness bravely borne. Longtime 
faithful member, elder since 1966, elder 
emeritus since 1997 of Wexford (Scarbor- 
ough, Ont.). Strong concern for all areas of 
church life, with special emphasis on stew- 
ardship, outreach and church growth. 

CARTER, WALTER JAMES, died April 15, 
1999. Church member for 59 years, organ- 
ist, choir member, devoted Christian 
brother of Rev. Charles Carter. 

CLARKE, CHARLES “CHARLIE” MURRAY, 
89, faithful member, St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Port Perry, Ont., former member of 
the.board of managers, died July 16, 1999. 

CLEGHORN, DONALD B., 61, member, Knox 
Presbyterian, Leamington, Ont. Donald died 
June 27, 1999, surrounded by his loving 
family. Predeceased by his parents, Rev. 
Hugh G. Cleghorn (1963) and Mary (1996). 

COUTTS, MERRON, member, St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Mount Forest, Ont.; 
former longtime member, Sunday school 
teacher, choir member, honorary WMS life 
member, Knox Church, Conn, Ont.; former 
presbyterial secretary, March 4, 1999. 

COWLING, AGNES, a member of St. An- 
drew’s, Bowmanville, Ont., for 52 years 
and secretary of the WMS Evening Auxil- 
iary for nearly 35 years, died May 3, 1999. 
She is sadly missed by her friends. 

EASUN, HENRY “HARRY,” 83 years, a long- 
time faithful member and an elder for 45 
years, of First Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 

FOTHERINGHAM, RICHARD, 87, faithful 

’ elder for 30 years, longtime church school 
teacher, dedicated member, Durham 
Church, Durham, Ont., died May 26, 1999. 

FREW, BLANCHE MAY, 95, faithful member 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., and life member of the At- 
lantic Mission Society, died May 16. 

HOOEY, ALBERT LEONARD, in his 97th 
year, member, longtime elder, treasurer 
and trustee of St. Andrew’s, Bowmanville, 
Ont., died on June 4, 1999. 


JONES, MANZER, 102, member, former man- 
ager, St. Paul’s, Woodstock, N.B., Jan. 16. 
MacDONALD, JEAN ANNIE ELLA, age 92, a 
faithful member of St. David’s Presbyterian 
Church, Toney River, N.S., where she 
served as organist for 50 years, died April 

6, 1999. 

MacRAE, IVAN, 88, faithful member and elder 
of New St. James, London, Ont., May 1. 

MARNOCH, BETH, 82, member, Davenport, 
Oakwood, St. Andrew's (Humber Heights), 
Grace, Toronto; wife of George; sister-in-law 
of Rev. Jim Marnoch of Old Kildonan and 
St. John’s, Winnipeg; sister of Bill Cross and 
Winifred Macpherson; greatly missed by 
Bonnie, Ray, Glenn and Garry, May 17. 

MASNEY, STEVE, died April 24. In his latter 
years at Knox, children awaited the arrival 
of “the candy man” each Sunday. Steve 
was a charter member of Knox, Welland, 
Ont., Oct. 1948 to April 1999. 

McCUTCHEON, GORDON N., passed away 
on Feb. 7, 1999, in his 79th year. A long- 
time active member and elder of Lakeview 
Church, Thunder Bay (formerly First 
Church, Port Arthur), Ont. His interests in 
the activities of the church were many: the 
Boy Scout movement, Sunday school, 
Presbyterian Men and mission outreach at 
Oliver Road and Jumbo Gardens. For 
many years, he was representative elder 
serving on presbytery and synod. Gordon 
made a significant contribution to the com- 
pilation of the history of the Synod of 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario. Sur- 
vived by his wife, Margaret; daughter, Rev. 
Beth McCutcheon; son and daughter-in- 
law, Gordon and Susan; three grand- 
children, Linda, Andrew and Allan. 

McKEEN, WILBERT, 77, faithful member 
and elder of New St. James, London, Ont., 
April 11. 

McLEAN, DONALD PETER, lifetime mem- 
ber, elder, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Brampton, Ont., died peacefully 
August 1, 1999. Over the years, Don 
served as clerk of session and teacher and 
superintendent of the Sunday school. He 
was representative elder in Brampton Pres- 
bytery many years, serving on several 
committees. He was involved with Presby- 
terian Men and was a strong supporter of 


the Canadian Bible Society, Presbyterians 
Sharing... and PWS&D. Don is survived by 
his wife, Mary; son Rev. Paul McLean 
(Toronto), daughter Rev. Dianne Olleren- 
shaw (Calgary) and their families; brothers 
Rev. Malcolm McLean (Winnipeg) and 
Richard McLean (Toronto). 

MITCHELL, IAN WALKER, 75, elder and for- 
mer clerk of session, St. Andrew’s, Trenton, 
Ont., and previously elder at St. Andrew’s, 
Belleville, Ont., and elder and representative 
elder, Montreal Presbytery, from Briarwood, 
Beaconsfield, Que., died May 17, 1999. 

MONTGOMERY, ANNIE, 92, member 55 
years, former organist, St. Paul’s, Wood- 
stock, N.B., July 7. 

MUNDY, G. EARL, longtime member of 
Knox, Crescent, Kensington and First Pres- 
byterian Church in Montreal. Served on the 
board of managers, kirk session and as 
trustee; accountant of The Presbyterian 
College. Upon moving to Ottawa, a valued 
member of Erskine Church, serving on the 
temporal board and board of trustees. Sud- 
denly on April 4, 1999. 

NAGY, IRENE, 69, active faithful member of 
Central Church, Brantford, Ont., died on 
May 23; honorary WMS life member and 
dedicated chorister; former member of 
Pleasant Ridge Hungarian Church. Mother 
of Gloria Jean (St. Andrew's, Kars), Randy 
(Wisconsin), Rev. Elaine (St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Vancouver), Michael (Brantford) and 
Edward (Toronto). 

NOBLE, HARVEY CARLISLE “LISLE,” on 
March 11, 1999, in his 66th year. Lisle 
served the congregation of St. John’s, 
Cresswell, Ont., as elder and board mem- 
ber. Beloved husband of Joy; father of Tim- 
othy and wife Myrna, Barbara and husband 
Larry, Dick and wife Marion; also seven 
grandchildren. 

RUCKLE, GORDON, 86, faithful member 
and elder of New St. James, London, Ont., 
Jan. 25. 

SCOTT, MARY, 90, member, St. Paul’s, 
Woodstock, N.B., formerly St. Andrew’s, 
Moncton, N.B., Feb. 5. 

SNELLING, WILLIAM, 74, elder and former 
clerk of session and representative elder, 
Kingston Presbytery, and custodian, St. An- 
drew’s, Trenton, Ont., died March 27, 1999. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the cnn 
of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. __ 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice. 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) — 
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STEPHENS, JACK, 79, elder for nearly 50 
years, former clerk of session, and a faith- 
ful member for 18 years at Claude, Cale- 
don, Ont., June 25. 

STRANG, HARRY, 92, lifelong member, 
elder and supporter of Caven Church, 
Exeter, Ont., died March 24, 1999. Sur- 
vived by his wife, Margaret; five children, 
10 grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 

TAYLOR, PERLEY, 79, died suddenly at 
Treasure Island, Florida, on March 10, 
1999. Perley was ordained an elder in 1956 
in the Brookfield Charge, P.E.!. At the time 
of his death, he was an active elder on the 
session of Zion Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lottetown. He served as assistant clerk of 
session, was a former member of the board 
of trustees, sang in the men’s choir, de- 
livered Meals on Wheels, distributed tapes 
to shut-ins, was active in the Presbyterian 
Men’s Association. He was also a member 
of the Gideons. He leaves to mourn his 
passing his wife, Dorothy; son, Cecil; 
daughters, Elizabeth, Heather and Eleanor. 

TOWERS, THOMAS GORDON, MP, passed 
away at the age of 79 years, June 8, 1999. 
He was born on the family homestead near 
Red Deer, Alberta, a rural heritage he cher- 
ished throughout his life. He was first elect- 
ed to the House of Commons as a Pro- 
gressive Conservative for the Red Deer rid- 
ing in 1972, and was re-elected in 1974, 
‘79, 80 and ’84. During these years in of- 
fice, he was parliamentary secretary to the 
solicitor general and the minister of state 
for Science and Technology. While in op- 
position, Towers was deputy critic for the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. Retiring 
from active politics in 1988, he was ap- 
pointed Alberta’s 13th lieutenant-governor 
in 1991, an office he held until 1996. 
Gordon Towers was above all a family man 
and a churchman, serving for many years 
as an elder in Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Willowdale, Alberta. He taught Sunday 
school and was Sunday school superinten- 
dent. To church members, a churchman, a 
statesman and, above all else, a man 
whose life centred within the framework of 
his home and family. Gordon Towers has 
left all of us a rich and enduring “heritage of 
thought, word and deed.” Towers is sur- 
vived by his wife, Doris; three sons, Tom 
(Margaret), Gary (Karen) and Ross (Kerri); 
and by a daughter, Lynda, and her hus- 
band, Rob Purdie. 

WEIR, JESSIE IRENE, a faithful elder and 
devoted member of the Helen Blair WMS, 
a lifelong member of St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Belleville, Ont., died on 
March 10, 1999. 

WHITE, J. ALLAN, 82, faithful member and 
an elder for 40 years of New St. James, 
London, Ont., July 7. 


ORDINATIONS 
Eldridge, Rev. Victoria, Thornhill Church, 
Thornhill, Ont., Jan. 31. 
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INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Eldridge, Rev. Victoria, West Flamboro 
Church, West Flamboro, Ont., Feb. 7. 
Osborne, Rev. Harvey, Knox, Teeswater; 
Kinlough Church, Kinlough, Ont., Aug. 15. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. 
Cynthia Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, 
N.S. B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. 
Rev. Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellar- 
ton, N.S. BOK 1S0. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. BOK 2A0. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s. Rev. lan S. 
Wishart, 5 Chestnut Place, St. John’s, Nfld. 
A1B 271. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. 
James; Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1R0. 

Summerside, P.E.!., Summerside Church. 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Box 32, Tyne Val- 
ley, P.E.1. COB 2CO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part-time). Search 
Committee, 79 St. Georges St., 
Beauharnois, Que. J6N 1Y9. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. Edward O’Neill, Box 7, 
Maxville, Ont. KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part-time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Iroquois, Knox; Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and 
St. James. Rev. lan MacLean, PO Box 94, 
Prescott, Ont. KOE 1T0. 

Montreal, Chambit Church. Rev. Barry Mack, 
496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que. J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. H9R 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster. Rev. James 
Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1K5. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 
138, Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; (905) 852- 
1171; e-mail: leaskdalepres @ interhop.net. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4W 1Y8. 


Westminster Church 
Pierrefonds, Quebec 


PART-TIME MINISTER 


Small suburban church on Montreal 
Island, eager to share in developing new 
approaches to ministry, seeks a part-time 
minister. 


If you would be excited about being 
part of a team with members of the 
congregation and have strong skills in 
preaching 
pastoral care/counselling 
leadership development and 
team building, 


please send your profile to: 

Rev. James Douglas, Interim Moderator 
St. Laurent Presbyterian Church 

1345 Lapointe 

St. Laurent, Quebec H4L 1K5 

Tel. (514) 747-3618 

E-mail: james_f_douglas@hotmail.com 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

¢ Communion Table Runners 
¢ Superfrontals 

¢ Fine Linens 

e Altar Ware 

e Plaques 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
4 1550 O'Connor Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


Director of 


Blythwood Road Baptist Church is 
seeking applications for the part- 
time position of Director of Music. 
Blythwood is a mid-sized church in 
North Toronto, which has a single 
Sunday morning worship service 
that contains a blend of 
contemporary and traditional 
elements. The Director will work 
with the Ministerial Staff to develop the 
Sunday services with the choir and 
worship team. 


We are inviting applicants with strong 
musical abilities, training and experience in 
both contemporary and traditional styles 
to apply. The applicants must have good 
interpersonal skills to work harmoniously 
with staff and congregation, and have a 
passion for music as an expression of 
worship. 


The position is available 
September |, 1999. 


Please send résumés to: 

Chair, Music Committee 
Blythwood Road Baptist Church 
80 Blythwood Road 

Toronto, Ontario M4N |A4 
Tel. (416) 487-4571 

Fax: (416) 487-5099 


TRANSITIONS 


Bolton, Caven. Rev. Issa A. Saliba, 9846 
Keele St., Box 5097, Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David 
McBride, PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont. 
L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 
Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin Liv- 
ingston, St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, 73 

Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. N3C 2A9. 

Collingwood, First (associate minister). 
Search Committee, 200 Maple St., Colling- 
wood, Ont. L9Y 2R2. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s; Craighurst, Knox 
(half-time). Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, 
Stayner, Ont. LOM 1S0. 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
Square, Cambridge, Ont. N1S 1H4. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Murray Lau- 
renson, 360 Tower St. N, Fergus, Ont. 
N1M 2N7. 

North Bay, Calvin. Rev. Freda & Rev. Graham 
MacDonald, Box 650, Burk’s Falls, Ont. 
POA 1CO. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raye Brown, 
1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret 


Enrich your worship experience! 


SPIRIT ANEW 


Singing Prayer and Praise 
EDITED BY ALAN C. 
WHITMORE 


More than 175 songs that offer 
contemporary and traditional 
musical styles. Praise choruses, 
scripture songs, meditative 
songs, prayer responses, mantras 
and chants from Taizé, the lona 
Community, African-American 
music, songs for communion and more. 


Music Leader Edition * Paper, Coil Binding® 8.5 x II" 


$39.95 © ISBN 1-55145-343-6 


Pew Edition ° Paper, Coil Binding 6 x 9" 


$12.95 ¢ ISBN 1-55145-345-2 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite book seller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS INC. 


9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V1R2 Office Hours: 8:00am—4:30pm Pacific Time 


Robertson, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M3C 1J7; (416) 441-1111; mroberts @ 
presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, All People (Mahn-Min). Rev. In Kee 
Kim, 3625 Haven Glenn, Mississauga, Ont. 
L4X 1X7. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Robert 
Syme, 19 Queensbury Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M1N 2x8. 

Toronto, Knox (Spadina). Rev. Bob Fourney, 
1 Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 
Toronto, Weston. Rev. Clyde Ervine, 15 

Lambeth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen 
Abbott, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Roll- 
wage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; (519) 681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 
Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. 
Rev. Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 

Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7. 
Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. An- 


Anew? 


LT al Sie 


Ptrithme Code answer from last issue: 1AM_ 


Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above) , Junior, Integer 
versions, Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 
N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com 


drew’s. Rev. Pearl Vasarhelyi, General 
Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 2A0. 

Forest, St. James. Rev. Joop Eenkhoorn, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward, Ont. 
N7V 1G1. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox. Rev. Donna J. 
Riseborough, 176 Elm St., Port Colborne, 
Ont. L8K 4N6. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, St. 
John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 72, 
Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, 
Caledonia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers. Rev. Jef- 
frey Chalmers, 44 Linnigton Trail, Dundas, 
Ont. L9H 7A3. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 901-700 
Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. N6H 4V3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. 
Rick Eidenmueller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. 
NOC 1HO. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St., St. Catharines, 
Ont. L2M 3X3. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway. Rev. Eliza- 
beth S. Kidnew, 30 Brookbank Cres., 
Fonthill, Ont. LOS 1E0. 

Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial; Burgoyne, 
Knox. Rev. Ted Creen, 865 Second Ave. 
W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 


reuthine (Code by Dave Mitelell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the #ritkmeQode word below. Category: GOOD SHEPHERD 


(60+12)+(54+9)+1=0 

(5/6 of O)-( 15% of O)-5.2 = % 
(Q+%)x3.75x(%-2)=@ 
(@+%+@)+%=5 

3/2 of (@-)=@ 


© 1999 


e-mail: mitchell@kw.igs.net 022 
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TRANSITIONS 


Sarnia, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 
120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 
Stoney Creek, Heritage Green. Rev. Alan 
McPherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W, Hamil- 

ton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 
Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Mary 
Templer, Box 93, Dresden, Ont. NOP 1MO. 
Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Ken Wild, Box 404, 
Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 
Waterdown, Knox. Rev. Bob Dawson, 2138 
Brant St., Burlington, Ont. L7P 3W5. 
Windsor, Knox. Rev. W. Scott McAndless, 
58 Erie St. S, Leamington, Ont. N8H 3B1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew’s (half-time, ordained 
minister). Rev. Margaret Mullin, 1405 Van 
Horne Ave., Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4; 
phone/fax: 204-727-4414; e-mail: 
mullinm @ mb.sympatico.ca. 

Full-time regional staff position. Rev. Jean Bry- 
den, Search Committee Convener, 808-9th 
St. NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. R1N 3L3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
207 South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
P7BIC 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part-time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Lethbridge, Alberta 


Lead our dynamic, well-established 


congregation of 400 people 


Facilitate in the areas of evangelism, spiritual 
growth and Christian education 

Provide eager leadership in new program 
development. Further our strong mission and 
outreach goals, including our TV ministry 
Care for our congregation within excellent 
facilities and a family-oriented atmosphere 
Work and Live in a sunny, urban setting with 
small-town appeal featuring affordable 
housing, post-secondary institutions and 
world-class tourism opportunities. 


For more information, please contact: 


Rev. Don Hill, Interinn Moderator 
1818 - 5th Avenue South 


Lethbridge, Alberta T1J OW6 Canada 


Phone: (403) 327-2582 
E-mail: dhill@mox.chr.ab.ca 
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Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy. Rev. John Ferrier, 
718 Elm Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister as of Febru- 
ary 1, 2000). Rev. Brown Milne, 10 Var- 
moor Pl. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 0A1; 
e-mail, milnejb @cadvision.com. Visit our 
Web site: www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Don Hill, 1818 - 
5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. T1J OW6; 
e-mail: dhill@ mox.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted 
Siverns, 335 7th St., New Westminster, 
B.C. V3M 3k9; tsiverns @ planeteer.com. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 

Lay missionary, Flora House, Winnipeg, 
available immediately, half-time position, 
three-year appointment. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact, Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford 

Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


contingent 


/ Grace Church 
Millerton, NB. 


a new member 
of the Record’s 
Every Home Plan 


WANTED: 
DIRECTOR OF YOUTH 
AND OUTREACH MINISTRIES 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Windsor, 
Ontario, seeks a Christian man or woman 
eager to serve full-time on our staff, focusing 
in areas of youth and outreach. 


We are a caring, changing, downtown 
congregation of 450 families with a vision 
to build for the future. 


Applicants must possess a minimum of a 
B.Th., BRE or equivalent degree in theology. 
Application deadline: October 15, 1999. 


Résumés may be sent to the Search Team, 
405 Victoria Avenue, Windsor, Ontario 
N9A 4NI, or faxed to (519) 252-6248. 

For more information about St. Andrew's or 
this position, please call (519) 252-6501 or 
E-mail loach@jet2.net. 


Second Minister Required 
TRAFALGAR CHURCH, OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


Self-supporting, 13-year-old congregation with 260 
professing members and 150 children seeks an additional 
caring, responsible Minister who has the ability and desire: 
¢ to thrive on the opportunities of a large Youth 


to continue the development of a strong Christian 
Education program 

to respond to the challenge of an expanding congregation 
to support and encourage the incumbent Minister in the 
areas of Worship, Outreach and Pastoral Care. 


To submit profiles, or for further information, please contact: 


Peter Morrison, Search Committee Convener 
Trafalgar Presbyterian Church 

354 Upper Middle Road East 

Oakville, ON L6J 4Z2 

Home: (905) 469-9225, 

E-mail: pmorriso@cgo.wave.ca 

or Rev. Ferne Reeve (905) 842-2800 


® 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


A page to share with the children you love 


Jesus Blesses Little Children 


Scripture Reading: Luke 18:15-17 


Little Benjamin’s eyes sparkled as he excitedly walked toward Jesus. 
Jesus looked so kind. He felt safe with him. 

“You over there! Get away from Jesus! Can’t you see he is 
tired?” one of Jesus’ disciples sternly called pointing straight at 
Benjamin. Benjamin stopped in his tracks, frightened by the 
man’s tone. Big tears welled up in his eyes. 

His mother quickly bent over to hug him. “Don’t cry, 
Ben,” she said. “I guess Jesus is too busy to see children.” 

She had no sooner finished speaking when Ben felt a 
strong hand rest gently on his shoulder. And a voice 
firmly said: “Let the little children come to me. In fact, 
whoever does not come to God like a child will not be 
able to live with God forever.” 

Ben’s mouth fell open in amazement. The hand on 
his shoulder belonged to Jesus! Jesus invited him 
and, then, all the other children to come and sit on 
his knee. He placed his hand on their heads and 
blessed them. 

As Benjamin climbed off Jesus’ knee, he felt 
warm inside. He loved Jesus very much. 


Questions to Consider 


1. Why did the disciple try to stop children 
from coming to Jesus? 


2. What would you say to Jesus if he 
invited you to sit on his knee? Activities 


3. Why do you think Benjamin felt so 


oa ¢ Role-play the story, inviting an adult you love to 
warm inside? 


pretend he is Jesus. Reverse roles and you play Jesus. 


¢ Learn the hymn “When Mothers of Salem,” #159 in the 
Book of Praise (1972 edition). 


e Make a bookmark and decorate it. Include the words 
“Jesus loves you” on it and give it to a child you know. 


Prayer 
A note to adults reading this page: Dear God, I am glad the Bible tells us 


* Encourage your church to consider a blessings service in which the how important children are to you. I 
minister calls each child by name while placing a hand on his or her head. am glad Jesus loves children so much 
he took time to bless them. Please 


* Consider the ways you treat children. We have a tendency as adults to 
consider children less important in God’s eyes. bless me, too. Amen. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Creative Doodling 


Caroline Lockerbie 


ecently, I had a birthday. It was 

not a significant one. I am miles 

past 21, yet still far enough away 
from the half-century not to get much 
attention. 

Every year, I wish for a crystal ball to 
help me map out the future — to see the 
pot-holes ahead and the 
routes to take to make 
everything “right.” Instead, 
I receive lovely presents 
— expressions of my fam- 
ily’s love. Of course, | am 
comforted in my disap- 
pointment about the crystal ball in know- 
ing that the best and safest route into the 
future is living each day faithfully to God. 

One of my birthday presents was a 
cross. The artist fashioned it from a cross 
in the famous Irish Book of Kells. What 
was special about this cross was that it 
came from a collection of doodles found 
in the margins of the pages. It was not 
initially designed to be the main focus of 
a page; rather, it was likely a flight of 
imagination of the scribe copying the 
Scriptures. 

I happened to leaf through some of 
my own notes and discovered how much 
doodling I do in the margins of pages. 
Most of you probably do the same at 
meetings or lectures. Check the edges of 
the church bulletins. We do not leave 
much room, do we! Doodles are the 
visual products of our minds as they wan- 
der over ideas, as we put ourselves and 
our experiences into the theory of life. 

In some cases, doodles are the most 
important marks on the page for they rep- 
resent how we have begun to come to 
terms with new ideas or new situations in 
our lives. Doodles are often the creative 
beginning of something new. The general 
offering envelope The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada uses today began as 
my own doodling in the margins of a 
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Good stuff 
happens in 
the margins 


printed agenda at a meeting of the nation- 
al stewardship committee 10 years ago. 
Who knows, maybe your car started out 
as a doodle by an engineer at a boring 
production meeting. The bits in the mar- 
gins cannot always be totally ignored. 
Good stuff happens in the margins! 

On a page that we might 
call society, the church has 
been pushed to the edges — 
to the margins in many 
cases. We are often discount- 
ed as a frill, an extra, a deco- 
ration or, worse, useless 
trappings. Yet, because we are in the 
margins, we have the opportunity to be 
creative, to be new, to begin to bring to- 
gether the theory (of economics, medi- 
cine, education or theology) with the 
reality of life for people. In the margins, 
we can find new ways of connecting the 
dots between God and God’s people. 
Now that we are in the margins of soci- 
ety, we can bring together 
some old resources, some old 
ideas, even some old doodles 
— old dreams — and con- 
nect them with modern 
needs and experiences. 
Being in the margins can free us from the 
formal agendas of society and our past. 

Where I live in Burlington, Ontario, 
the mayor has issued a challenge to the 
community to develop a hospice centre 
in the city. The biblical and Christian 
tenets of hospitality and compassion 
have meant care for the dying has always 
been a central activity of God’s people. 
It was played out in the famous inn 
where the Good Samaritan took the man 
he found lying half-dead and in the con- 
vent hospices of the Middle Ages, the 
public health programs and safe houses 
of John Calvin’s Geneva, and the 
church-organized hospitals of the past 
few centuries. 


Our faith calls us to provide care, and 
our community needs care. Perhaps, in 
the margins, we can doodle with a plan 
that might bring the two together. 


Caroline Lockerbie is the minister of Strath- 
cona Church in Burlington, Ont. 
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Celebrating the FLAMES initiative 


Mission 1999-2000 
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Comfort for the Aging 
In Romans, the most mature of Paul’s 
epistles, he says: “If we live, we live to the 
Lord, and if we die, we die to the Lord; so 
then, whether we live or whether we die, we 
are the Lord’s” (Romans 14:8). Period! 
That is the fundamental and absolute word 
of Scripture. But that word is immensely sat- 
isfying to old people. I never try to give any 
blueprints of eternity or heaven or eternal life 
since, by definition, it is utterly impossible. 

— Joseph Sittler 


An elderly man who 
was talking about how 
old he was paused for a 
moment and then said, 
“Well, let’s just put it 
this way, when I was a 
boy the Dead Sea was 


A minister announcing his 
retirement said, “I appreci- 
ate the attitude of wanting 
to die in harness; but, while 
this may be all right for the 
old horse, it is seldom good 
for the harness.” 

— James A. Simpson 


Dealing With Aging 
Deal right away with the faults that make 
old age ugly. Learn to be unselfish, to rest in 
the Lord, not to burden others, to dispense 
love, to discipline the tongue, to enjoy lone- 
liness and to live a life of prayer.” 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


A human being would certainly not grow to be seventy or eighty years 
old if this longevity had no meaning for the species.... The afternoon of 
human life must also have a significance of its own and cannot be 


only sick.” merely a pitiful appendage to life’s morning. 


— James A. Simpson 
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Sometimes it is only in 
our aging that we real- 
ize how some folks 
loved us, perhaps at 
great cost, out of pain 
and loss and broken- 
ness. Maybe we have to 
grow old to know. 

— Howard H. Remaly 


~ 


Older Persons 1999 


Canada, a society for all ages 


International Year of 


— Carl Jung in Modern Man in Search of a Soul 


From “Ode on Intimations of Immortality” 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

— William Wordsworth 


Without the presence of old people, we might forget that we are aging. The elderly 
are our prophets; they remind us that what we see so clearly in them is a process in 


which we all share. 


— Henri J. M. Nouwen and Walter J. Gaffney in Aging: The Fulfillment of Life 
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Zeroing in on the Millennium 


putting all its chief executives on one of its planes on 

New Year’s Eve. They will greet the New Year in the air 
to ensure the airline has dealt with all the Y2K bugs. Failure 
would mean there would no longer be an airline or, at least, no 
executives of the airline. I suppose that is one way to deal cre- 
atively with the problem. Most of us would not be willing to 
tempt fate in the same way. 

On the other hand, not everyone is planning to stay home in 
the safety of their own bunkers when the year 2000 rolls in. My 
son the drummer has been offered a couple of opportunities to 
play that evening at $800 a shot. Expect hotel rooms and meals 
to escalate many times. There will be big money to make. 

Meanwhile, the Israeli tourist bureau would like us all to be 
in Israel for the big event. I would go only if I could have some 
assurance that all Apocalypse-minded Christians were securely 
locked up somewhere. The evening is sure to entice the crack- 
pots out of hiding to re-enact a scene from The X-Files. 

The year 1900 was preceded with predictions of gloom and 
doom, often with images of demons waiting in eager anticipa- 
tion to wreak chaos upon humanity. One hundred years later, 
the same fears are expressed in cybertalk about Y2K — about 
computers that cannot cope with double zeros, resulting in a 
breakdown of banking, utilities and social systems. Despite re- 
assurances from authorities, even people of faith may wish to 
add a few loaves to the larder — just in case. 

Now, here’s a suggestion should no glitches appear on 
January | and if life goes on pretty well normally. Why not 
give the unused emergency rations to the local food bank or to 
a refugee organization as an act of thanksgiving for a safe pas- 
sage into the year 2000. 

The year 2000 is also a moment pregnant with teaching pos- 
sibilities for the church. Christians who look for the fulfilment 
of apocalyptic events 
from the books of Rev- 
elation or Daniel in the 
minute details of their 
everyday lives need a 
reminder of Jesus’ 
words: “About the day 
and the hour no one 


T he other day, I heard someone say that one airline will be 
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John Congram 


knows, neither the angels of heaven, nor the Son, but only the 
Father” (Mark 13:32). The Bible offers no basis for equating 
the year 2000 with Jesus’ return, the kingdom of God or the 
end of the world. As many others have reminded us, even if the 
year 2000 is a significant event in this regard, because of math- 
ematical miscalculations, we have already missed it. 

The move to 2000 also provides the opportunity for Chris- 

me tians, who may have little 
in common with those who 
speculate over the details 
of the End Time, to reflect 
on the meaning and pur- 
pose of their lives and the 
history of which they are a 
part. Christians share the 
conviction not only that 
history is headed some- 
where but toward a con- 
summation in Christ 
(Ephesians 1:10). Ulti- 
mately, the story about Jesus — his life, death and resurrection 
— is also about the final outcome of history. 

Most of us are not prepared to speculate on the details of 
that event, nor should we. However, the confidence such a 
belief elicits and the expectation of that event should not be 
abandoned. This point in history, though somewhat artificial, 
provides an excellent opportunity for the Church to share that 
good news. 
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Missing Pages 

A friend and colleague, George W. Ban- 
croft, professor emeritus, University of 
Toronto, sent me a copy of “The History 
of the Black Church in Canada” by 
Denise Gillard (June Record). | am de- 
lighted to see it. 

This effort to fill in some of the miss- 
ing pages in black history over the cen- 
turies is highly commendable. Any 
factual information, however small, 
helps to correct a significant neglect of 
the black presence in Canadian society. 

Salem Chapel in St. Catharines, On- 
tario, is one of the churches belonging to 
the Conference of The British Methodist 
Episcopal Church (BME) since 1856, in- 
corporated in 1913. I am honoured to 
serve under its mandate at Peel Methodist 
Church in Mississauga, Ontario. The 
church in North Buxton also belongs to 
the BME Conference. 

Thank you for including Denise 
Gillard’s article in your magazine. 

Jean J. Burke Markham, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


Misunderstanding 

In the news item “Congregation Hopes 
Its Church Is on the Move” (June 
Record), there is an assumption that the 
congregation of Riverside Church, 
Prince William, New Brunswick, is still 
in existence. The fact is, the congrega- 
tion was dissolved by the Presbytery of 
St. John on December 2, 1998. The few 


WATSON’S WORLD 


surviving members were placed in the 
care of St. James Church, Hanwell, and 
the church building and remaining finan- 
cial assets were transferred to the Kings 
Landing Historical Settlement. Kings 
Landing is now carrying the project to 
completion in consultation with the Pres- 
bytery of St. John. 

The appeal for funds made in the art- 
icle is an exclusive project of Kings 
Landing in its effort to raise sufficient 
funds to move the 
church building to its 
new location in the his- 
torical settlement. 

Basil Lowery, clerk, 

Presbytery of 

St. John, Fredericton 


Slave 
Redemption 
Irvin Macklin (Letters, June Record) 
questions the applicability of Abraham 
Lincoln’s words (“In giving freedom to 
the slave we assure freedom to the free’’) 
to slave redemption efforts in Sudan. 
While purchasing back slaves is contro- 
versial, it is the only means now avail- 
able to extend freedom to those denied it. 
The article in the April Record addresses 
many underlying concerns, including 
any increased demand for slaves. Con- 
trary to fears, the slave market has not 
grown, and may even have decreased. 
Jane Roy and Glen Pearson are mak- 
ing every effort to bring the atrocities of 


Shorter letters 
are more likely 
to be published 
and less likely 
to be edited 


the Sudanese civil war to government and 
citizen attention. Pressure from the inter- 
national community has the potential to 
bring about the eradication of slavery in 
Sudan. In the meantime, Christlike com- 
passion and an abhorrence of evil must 
compel us to act practically on behalf of 
those who are powerless. The Dinka 
people, who instigated the slave redemp- 
tion initiatives, are depending on our 
commitment. 
Brian Ratcliffe, 
London, Ont 


Education 

in Quebec 

At this year’s Assembly, I 
heard confusion on the sub- 
ject of education in Quebec. 
Some ministers seem to 
think, if they accept a call to 
Quebec, their children will have to go to a 
French-speaking school. In most cases, 
this is not so. Article 23 of the Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms concerns 
minority language rights. Under that art- 
icle (as of 1982), those who received their 
primary school instruction in English any- 
where in Canada have the right for their 
children to be educated in English in Que- 
bec. This was not the way Bill 101 was 
originally written but — to the consterna- 
tion of some Quebec nationalists — this is 
now the law. At the moment, Quebec’s 
Article 59 still limits the rights of immi- 
grants to Quebec whose mother tongue is 
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English to educate their children in Eng- 
lish. So immigrant families from Hong 
Kong, the United States, Britain, Jamaica, 
etc., are not entitled to English education 
— although exemptions on various 
grounds are routinely made. 

The moral of the story is that the bark 
is often worse than the bite. If you are 
considering the possibility of study or 
ministry in Quebec, don’t let the educa- 
tion issue distract or deter you. Media re- 
ports notwithstanding, Quebec is a great 
place to live and educate your children. 
My wife and I wouldn’t dream of trading 
Quebec’s education system for Ontario’s. 
Our boys are getting a better education in 
the public system than they would any- 
where else in North America. 

Barry Mack, 
St. Lambert, Que. 


Useful Resource 

There is a helpful article by Bruce M. 
Metzger, entitled “Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and Jesus Christ,” in Theology Today 
(April 1953) in preparing for discussions 
with members of the Jehovah’s Witness- 
es. This article has been reprinted as a 
pamphlet by The Theological Book 
Agency of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, 64 Mercer St., Princeton, N.J. 
08542, U.S.A. (tel. 609-497-7735). The 
pamphlet costs 85 cents. 

This article is a biblical and theologi- 
cal study of some of the major doctrines 
on which orthodox Christians and Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses disagree, especially the 
deity of Jesus Christ and the Trinity. 
There is an examination of the way 
Jehovah’s Witnesses handle several of 
the key texts of the New Testament on 
the Person of Christ, and a critique of the 
New World Translation (e.g., its notori- 
ous mistranslation of John 1:1). Metzger 
is, of course, eminently qualified to com- 
ment on questions of Greek grammar, 
being one of the world’s leading New 
Testament scholars. (By the way, Hen- 
drickson has recently published his 
autobiography Reminiscences of an 
Octogenarian. It is also available from 
The Theological Book Agency.) 

John P. Vaudry, 
Wingham, Ont. 
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Names for God 

I read in the April 1999 Record (Record- 
ings) that Pope John Paul II was quoted 
in the National Post as saying the tradi- 
tional patriarchal idea of God should be 
rejected. 

I believe the idea of God should be 
expanded from Father to Father-Mother. 
My wife introduced me to a book called 
Prayers of Cosmos: Meditations on 
the Aramaic Words of Jesus by Neil 
Douglas-Klotz. One line from the Lord’s 
Prayer in Aramaic is “Abwoon d’bwash- 
maya,” translated by Douglas-Klotz as 
“O Birther! Father-Mother of the Cos- 
mos.” This translation makes me feel 
as if I now have a fuller and truer view 
of God. 

Russell Benty, 
Duncan, B.C. 


Where Were the Women? 

Of all the many photographs in the 
July/August issue of the Record, the 
most telling, perhaps, is that of the First 
General Assembly in 1875: no feminine 
presence is anywhere to be found. Obvi- 
ously, in those dim, distant days, “dearly 
beloved” did not embrace women who 
were neither seen nor heard. Rock of 
ages solid, men were the sole and undis- 
puted defenders of the faith. 

Yet, seemingly, the 1875 proceedings 
did acknowledge the saving presence of 
women in the universe by closing with 
the hearty singing of “God Save the 
Queen.” 

Arthur E. Gregg, 
Penticton, B.C. 


Helping Hand 
I appreciate the letter (July/August 
Record) from Linda Pearson of Fergus, 
Ontario, for its sentiments of giving a 
practical helping hand to the hog farm- 
ers. We have few hog farmers in Ottawa, 
but I feel guilty about not inviting poor 
people to share a meal with me. That 
would be to the point and Christian. I no- 
tice, too, how it is often the dirtiest and 
seediest who hold the door for me and 
don’t let it slam in my face. 
Maureen Roberts, 
Ottawa 


Words Challenged 

I do not think James Simpson’s com- 
ments about speakers at General Assem- 
bly (Recordings, July/August) ought to 
go unchallenged. 

What to Simpson is tedious or abra- 
sive behaviour in some commissioners 
may well represent to others the appro- 
priate exercise of the responsibilities of 
the commission. 

Brevity and clarity are not the only 
determinants of contributed value. And 
whether any contribution is “vital” or not 
is difficult to assess until after the fact, if 
at all. 

Simpson’s observations may strike a 
responsive chord in the minds of some 
observers. However, I question whether 
it is appropriate to give them general cre- 
dence by publishing them. 

Dennis M. Carpenter, 
Fenelon Falls, Ont. 


The End of Presbyterianism? 
“The End of Presbyterianism,” written by 
Joseph C. McLelland (March Record), 
moved me to write. I believe what McLel- 
land says. In my travels to different com- 
munities of worship over the past three 
years, I have come to know the Lord in 
wonderful ways. I now read the Bible with 
clarity of vision. Parts that meant nothing 
to me are now full of God’s revelations. 
Being a Christian is as important to my life 
as oxygen. I don’t know how many times 
I have said, “I never knew that!” The 
Bible says it all. We really could throw 
away every other church document (I’m 
not suggesting that!) because the only 
way to God is through the Son, and we 
are clearly guided by God’s Word through 
the Holy Spirit. We sing to our children 
“The Bible tells me so” — and it does. 
The world has begun to set the agenda 

for the church as many denominations 
readily give in to the standards of our so- 
ciety. The Christian Church has been 
called to set the agenda for the world. 
Jesus left us with that mandate, and the 
Holy Spirit came to be our guide. I pray 
that Presbyterians will take Jesus’ man- 
date to his Church seriously. 

Jo-Ann McFarlane 

Owen Sound, Ont. 
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Forgiving Debts 

A great milestone is about to be ob- 
served. The year 2000 will be here soon. 
How can Christians respond to this op- 
portunity? The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, in conjunction with its 125th an- 
niversary that coincides with the year 
2000, will sponsor a variety of services 
and projects. 

The year 2000 is also a Jubilee year 
— a year of forgiveness of debt, a time 
for all lenders to free those in bondage 
for a fresh start. Scripturally based in 
Leviticus 25, it is also as Christ directed: 
“Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors!” 

This is a great opportunity to reflect 
our appreciation for our blessings by our 
willingness to share with many who are 
oppressed in the world, whose countries’ 
debt circumstances dictate lives of servi- 
tude. I hope we will not add our voices to 
those in the streets, the coffee shops, the 
bars, the talk shows and even in our own 


homes — the unforgiving attitude that 
has made us servants to the philosophy 
of lending institutions: “They borrowed, 
and they must pay it back.” 

We have heard from the lenders their 
offer to “delay payment of the principle.” 
It is not in their nature to accept the fact 
that interest payments made to date 
already account for the full recovery of 
the original debt. Canadians should be 
proud that our country has taken a lead- 
ership role in offering to forgive half the 
debts owed to us by debtor nations. 
Christians should call for total forgive- 
ness, so the poorest of the poor through- 
out the world do not have to continue 
being oppressed by past mistakes of their 
governments. When we are called upon 
to support this action with our signatures, 
our hearts and our voices, let us be pre- 
pared to offer forgiveness as we have 
been forgiven. 

Robert King, 
Rodney, Ont. 
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Community of the Real Presence 


John 6:41-65 


n the first Sunday of October, 
Worldwide Communion Sun- 
day, Christians of every size, 


shape, colour and language gather to eat 
something like a chunk of bread and 
drink something like a glass of wine. As 
“the communion of saints,” we gather 
with fanfare or in silence at a table that 
stretches beyond our expectation and 
imagination. Gathered together, we re- 
member we are part of a diverse fellow- 
ship that exists across time and space. 

The celebration remembers the story 
of Jesus and recalls that God gathered up 
the deep yearnings of our humanity and 
molded them into human form. This 
gathering gives thanks (Eucharist) to 
God for the one whose presence knit to- 
gether the high hopes and deep longing 
of our days. It is a festival that, in ways 
that range from quiet and dignified to 
boisterous and exuberant, claims the 
presence of a love that does not give up 
on its children. 

This is not a “no host” reception but a 
gathering that confesses an extraordinary 
host who is really present — a Presence 
spelled with a capital “P.” Ah, but what 
do we mean by “‘presence’’? 

John 6:41 begins with those who saw 
in Jesus only the carpenter’s son and not 
“the bread that came down from heaven.” 
They were not able to look past the 
transitory and material. They could not 
or would not see a Presence that speaks 
of a love that is deeper than deep, higher 
than high and stronger than all our 
strength. 

The claim of John 6 is that the manna 
of Exodus is nothing compared to the 
heavenly bread that offers food that lasts 
an eternity. The “blood” and “flesh” lan- 
guage of the passage is disconcerting and 
unbiblical unless it is understood that the 
reference is to Communion. The passage 
is not an invitation to food but to rela- 
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tionship. The strong claim is that partici- 
pation in the life of Christ (his “flesh and 
blood”) means participating in the fel- 
lowship that lives life that is forever 
(6:58). 

What is meant by “real presence”? 
Not present with the simple meaning of 
“alongside.” Just be- 


Ted Siverns 


magic. “It is the spirit that gives life; the 
flesh is useless.” The bread and wine of 
the “real presence” have to do with our 
relationship to God in Christ which is, at 
the same time, our relationship to one an- 
other as the “Body of Christ.” The verse 
continues: “The words that I have spo- 

ken to you are spirit and 


cause something or life” (6:63). 

someone is next to you A body torn Many of the disciples 
does not mean that you. and blood spilled found the teaching diffi- 
are present to that 9’ cult (6:60); it is, in the 
something or someone. isn’t a nice story. words of one critic, “‘in- 
Youcanbeinacrowd- Pride finds it hard tolerable language.” A 
ed elevator and have to swallow! body torn and blood 


no idea of the person 

next to you. You can 

jostle or be jostled by someone on the 
street but that person is not necessarily 
present to you. You can sleep alongside 
someone but your heart and mind may 
be far away. None of this is a presence 
that is real. 

On the other hand, you can be physi- 
cally far away from another and that per- 
son may be present to you in a real way. 
Being present to another has something 
to do with shared expectations, hopes 
and promises. People who love may be 
continents apart but connected by a love 
that spans space and time. Real presence 
has to do with authentic relationships. 

Presence has to do with sensitivity 
too. I read of an American Indian who 
was in noisy, crowded, downtown New 
York City. He turned to his friend and 
said, “I hear a cricket across the street.” 

“A what?” his friend asked. 

“A cricket.” 

“Above this noise, din and clamour, 
you cannot possibly hear a cricket.” But 
his friend crossed the road and found a 
small bush and, behind the small bush, a 
small cricket. 

Presence is mediated through bread 
and wine, but the bread and wine are not 


spilled isn’t a nice story. 

Pride finds it hard to 
swallow! God’s gift of Jesus — bread for 
our hunger, wine for our thirst — isn’t 
always well received. 

Millions of Christians gather for this 
Communion Sunday. Across time and 
territory, we join together as a wonder- 
fully diverse people who hunger and 
thirst for the Real Presence. Look around 
the world and praise God for the com- 
munity of the Real Presence. 


For Discussion and Reflection 


¢ Review the meaning of the manna in 
the desert. The references are many 
but found primarily in Exodus 16, 
Numbers 11 and Deuteronomy 8. 


¢ What is the usual meaning of “de- 
vouring flesh”? See for example 
Psalm 27:2 and Zechariah 11:9. 


¢ What were the regulations concern- 
ing the consuming of blood? See, for 
example, Leviticus 3:17 and Deut- 
eronomy 12:23. 


¢ How does being loved make a differ- 
ence to you? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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The Masks We Wear 


t the end of this month, someone 

will see Elvis Presley again. 

(There are, according to pub- 
lished reports, more authenticated sight- 
ings of a resurrected Elvis Presley than of 
Christ.) And, also, almost certainly, there 
will be sightings of Ronald Reagan, Long 
John Silver, Frankenstein, several dozen 
aliens of various kinds from outer space, 
and hundreds of ghosts and goblins. 

The end of the month, of course, 
marks Halloween. It used to be All Hal- 
lows Evening, shortened to Hallows E’en. 
But we don’t even bother with the apos- 
trophe any more. Halloween has taken on 
a life of its own, entirely separate from All 
Hallows’ Day (or All Saints’ Day) from 
which it was originally derived. Apparent- 
ly, Halloween is now second only to 
Christmas as a commercial festival. 

It’s also the only night of the year 
when we’re allowed to acknowledge 
those age-old superstitions about the 
spirits of the dead rising from their 
graves to walk the earth again. 

But we don’t really believe that stuff, 
you say. It’s only a children’s game, you 
say. It’s make-believe, not real-believe. 

Maybe. Or, maybe, we really believe 
in what we do more than in what we say. 
Judging by the time and energy expend- 
ed, which would you think people today 
believe in more — making lots of money 
or making lots of friends? Mammon, I 
suspect, would usually beat God. Sim- 
ilarly, I suspect young children are more 


convinced of the reality of Santa Claus 
than of the child in the manger — be- 
cause their adults spend much more time 
playing Santa than playing Christ. 

Or consider this: an Angus Reid poll 
— one of those surveys that’s supposed 
to be authoritative 19 times out of 20, 
and accurate within 2.5 
per cent — has found that 
one in four Canadians be- 
lieves there is intelligent 
life somewhere out there 
in the universe. Further, 


Behind 


Halloween lies 
a Christian 


Jim Taylor 


It makes me wonder, sometimes, if 
there is intelligent life here on earth, let 
alone out there in outer space. 

If people find it so easy to believe in 
alien goodwill that they know nothing 
about, why do they find it so hard to be- 
lieve that at least one human being was 
able to break the pattern 
of human hostility? He 
was able to show that lov- 
ing God, loving yourself 
and loving your neigh- 
bour are not incompatible. 


they believe those ex- festival that Why do they find it so 
traterrestrial beings will 4 hard to believe God really 
visit us during our life- Is us to does love them uncondi- 
times. Saskatchewan Christian tionally? 

people are least likely to I’m afraid it’s because 
hold this belief; Alberta discipleship most of us who say we 


people are most likely to 
believe. Finally, they believe this ex- 
traterrestrial life is friendly. In California, 
at the time the Hale-Bopp comet was vis- 
ible in the night sky in the spring of 
1997, 39 people believed strongly 
enough in friendly extraterrestrial life 
that they were willing to die for their be- 
liefs. They committed mass suicide. 

Now, if that life corresponds in any 
way to the patterns of human history, I 
find any such belief highly questionable. 
Off hand, I can’t think of any group of 
invaders who didn’t treat the existing in- 
habitants with contempt, who didn’t im- 
mediately attempt to subjugate and 
dominate them. Think of Columbus ar- 
riving in the Caribbean, Cartier landing 
on Gaspé, Genghis Khan storming out of 
the steppes of Russia or the British colo- 
nizing ancient India. Even immigrants 
who come with peaceful intentions have 
usually escaped because they had been 
isolated, persecuted and, ultimately, 
co-opted by the dominant culture. 

It’s roughly equivalent to cows in a 
feed lot believing the butcher is friendly. 


believe those things are 
more likely to talk it than to do it. Our 
doing reveals what we really believe. 

We wear a variety of masks in our 
lives. We play roles as parents and chil- 
dren, as employers and employees, as 
coaches and players, as hard-hearted 
managers and hard-headed scientists. 
Tragically, I find, people are often likely 
to live those roles more hours a day, and 
more vigorously, than any roles related 
to their Christian beliefs. A retailer be- 
lieves in market forces, a teacher be- 
lieves in education, a forester believes in 
resource extraction ... I doubt if many of 
them make, say, the Trinity a dominant 
factor in their daily decision-making. Or 
the Sermon on the Mount. Let alone the 
vision of a New Jerusalem. 

Possibly, some of those people cur- 
rently classified as “seekers” might be 
less inclined to grasp for spiritual straws 
if they saw more Christians spending 
more time wearing the mask of Christ. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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To Replace or Not to Replace 


by Rosemary Doran 


T he other day, I drove past a church 
billboard with the message “With 
what are you replacing God?” It 
brought to mind the controversy over 
part of the wording of the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. On behalf of the 
Humanist Association, Svend Robinson, 
an NDP member of Parliament, brought 
a proposal to Parliament to change the 
wording of the preamble to the charter. 
The petition recommended replacing a 
reference to “the supremacy of God” 
with the phrase “the supremacy of intel- 
lectual freedom.” The resultant uproar 
was to be expected, but the proposal pro- 
vides food for reflection. 

First and foremost, the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms forms part of a his- 
toric continuum pertaining to our Consti- 
tution. Its reference to the founding of 
the nation “upon principles that recog- 
nize the supremacy of God and the rule 
of law” reflects the temper of the times 
from which Canada emerged as a nation. 
It was a period when the idea of God and 
the supremacy of God were givens — if 
not accepted by all, then certainly by a 
large majority. One newspaper editorial 
notes that the charter simply recognizes 
Canada “is founded upon a tradition that 
recognizes the supremacy of God [and] 
is based on values such as compassion, 
human rights, justice and freedom ... 
that are embedded in our sense of ethics 
and law and that have inspired us as a 
nation.” On historical grounds, then, the 
disputed words can stand on their own. 

Further, to argue, as the humanists do, 
that “millions” of Canadians no longer 
believe in God and, therefore, the words 
in the charter are unrepresentative does 
not stand up to scrutiny. The same edit- 
orial notes that not only Christians but 
also Jews, Muslims, Sikhs, Hindus and 
aboriginal peoples, among others, recog- 
nize the concept of God in some way. 
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Polls show faith in God is claimed by 
about 80 per cent of Canadians, even 
though not all subscribe to organized re- 
ligion. To eliminate reference to God 
from the charter might, therefore, satisfy 
the vocal minority but be unfair to the 
views of the majority. One could claim 
reverse discrimination! 

The root question, how- 
ever, seems more properly 


If we were to 


ful solution is long and arduous. This is 
largely because such a solution involves 
giving up something — old grudges, an- 
cient traditions, the power of the gun. 
Many people and governments operate 
by the creed “I am my gun.” If I give it 
up, who am I? Power — political, mili- 
tary or economic — is the 
inspiration and the goal in 
many places today, includ- 


to be not how things were take God ing Canada. 

then — when Canada was’ gyt of the Or what about the su- 
born — but how they are premacy of money? If 
now. If we were to take Constitution, we’re not into freedom of 
God out of the charter with what, the human intellect or pow- 
and, hence, out of the Con- er as motivators for soci- 
stitution of which the char- 4M honesty, ety, we certainly know 
ter is now a part— with should we about the power of money 


what, in honesty, should 
we replace God? What is 
the true operating principle 
of our nation? 

According to the humanists, it is “the 
supremacy of intellectual freedom.” 
Given the record, this seems to be a 
shaky principle in which to put one’s 
faith. Freedom of thought is an important 
matter. It has led to liberation from many 
tyrannies. Unfortunately, it is not always 
accompanied by mature attitudes and 
ways of relating. We may consider our- 
selves more progressive, more liberated 
in our thinking than, for example, the 
people of Bible times, but we certainly 
don’t treat one another any better. A sad 
comment on the thousands of years that 
separate us from them. 

If we don’t want God in the Constitu- 
tion, and we’re not sure about intellectual 
freedom, we could try acknowledging 
the supremacy of power as the force that 
drives the nation. This is what it’s all 
about in many places in our world — 
Yugoslavia, Northern Ireland, for ex- 
ample — places where the struggle for 
mutual recognition, respect and a peace- 


replace God? 


— making it and keeping 
it, having it or not having it 
— and about the mind-sets 
that can go with it — greed, ruthlessness, 
resentment, envy. Perhaps, we should be 
acknowledging this as a (or the) prime 
force in our society. 

Maybe, to be honest and accurate, we 
should rewrite the preamble to the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms as fol- 
lows: “Whereas Canada was founded 
upon principles which, at the time, 
recognized the supremacy of God and 
the rule of law, it now operates on the 
principles of the supremacy of intel- 
lectual freedom, and/or power and/or 
MONeY z554 

If, however, we believe this is not the 
appropriate Christian thing to do, that 
God and the supremacy of God should 
retain the pivotal place in our Constitu- 
tion and society, we need to think 
through motives and implications. Leav- 
ing God in the Constitution may be an 
appropriate tip-of-the-hat to history. It 
may also make us feel good, and even 
righteous; but it does not make Canada a 
godly nation. How we live and work out 
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our understanding of God in our politics, 
business dealings, relationships and 
family life is what makes Canada a godly 
nation. 

In conclusion, let me add a few verses 

to the Creation story: 

And God said, “Let there be a country 
called Canada, 

a country that will extend from sea to 
shining sea, 

a country filled with great trees and 
rushing rivers, mountains, lakes 
and prairies, 

a country rich in resources and oppor- 
tunities, 

a country that protects the poor and 
welcomes the stranger, 

a country where people are free to be, 

a country where my name and nature 
are honoured.” 

God said: “Let it be so.” 

The rest is up to us. 4 


Rosemary Doran is the minister of Riverside 
Church, Windsor, Ont. 


St. Andrew's 
Brampton, Ontario 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


awnings around the open doors and win- 
dows of the church. This was to be the 
monthly presbytery prayer service. It be- 
gan at 8 p.m. and finally ended at six 
o’clock the following morning! All night 
long, the loudspeakers boomed out the 
singing, praying and preaching (each of 
which was hard to distinguish from the 
other!) so that the surrounding commun- 
ity could hear from a radius of at least 
three city blocks. 

We are learning what it means to be 
on Nigerian time. On our first Sunday, 
we travelled to Asaga, 
Ohafia, for a thanks- 
giving service. We 
were two hours late. 
Still, we managed to be 
present for more than 
half the service! This 
included three offer- 
ings, gathered with joy, 
singing and dancing. 

Yesterday, our ori- 
ginal itinerary called 
for us to be in Enugu = 
at eight o’clock in the 
morning. For complex 
reasons, we did not arrive until after 
seven in the evening. The congregation 
had waited the whole day for us, spend- 
ing time singing, praying and talking to- 
gether. When we finally arrived, there 
was only concern for our long day, and 
they agreed to come back at eight this 
morning for the service. One cannot go 
through such an experience without 
thinking about how we in North America 
have become much too time-conscious 
and have lost deeper values that count 
for so much more before God. 


Asaga. 


Religion and Politics 
Intertwined 

As Canadians are aware, Nigeria has 
experienced devastating suffering be- 
cause of so many years of cruel military 
dictatorship. With the democratic elec- 
tion of anew government only a few 
months ago, there is a tremendous sense 
of hope in this nation. In this situation, 
The Presbyterian Church of Nigeria sees 
itself as having an important public role 
that is integral to the governing of the 


Rowena Van Seters with children at the thanksgiving service at 


nation. The church wants to help this 
country and its leaders recover values 
that will provide moral authority for last- 
ing and creative democracy. 

The thanksgiving service at Asaga 
was for Chief Ojo Maduekwe, a devout 
Christian and a strong Presbyterian, on 
the occasion of his appointment as fed- 
eral minister of Culture and Tourism. 
What I found particularly remarkable 
was that, in the midst of celebrating this 
honour and responsibility, the church 
challenged the minister to discharge his 


Photo: Richard Fee 


duties as a Christian and a Presbyterian, 
and it spelled out what this means. In his 
response, the minister stated unequivo- 
cally that he is a Christian first and a 
minister of the government second. 

Back in Lagos on August 6, we met 
Ian Ferguson, the Canadian high com- 
missioner to Nigeria. The Nigerian Pres- 
byterian Church saw this as vital to our 
visit because of the conviction that the 
church must be involved in the recon- 
struction of this country. We were 
received graciously, and the high com- 
missioner was invited to attend part of the 
General Assembly if he could arrange it. 

This is a church and a people who are 
unashamed of the gospel of Christ. They 
sing and dance the gospel with such joy 
that my own definition of what it means 
to be Presbyterian has been vastly ex- 
panded. Praise be to God! 


lee Te | 
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My dear editor: 


Seasons of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 


Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run. 
— “To Autumn” by John Keats 


Season of lists and synod’s uselessness, 


Winding up for December’s festive run, 
Thanksgiving, anniversaries, fiscal restiveness 

Will we make the budget by the New Year’s gun? 

— “Congregational Autumn”’ by Peter Plymley II 


Autumn is also the season of fall fairs. 
Along with the Humongous Pumpkin, 
Piquant Pickles and Cleverest Quilt 
contests, I enjoy the classic car rallies 
that have almost become as much a fix- 
ture as all the other pastoral and bucolic 
goings-on. 

I rejoice when I spot a ’49 Hudson 
with the inverted bathtub look and a 
power plant that transported (in more 
ways than one) Jack Kerouac On the 
Road. There’s bound to be a doomed 
Edsel, a tricolour DeSoto looking like an 
old Vancouver Canucks uniform ... and, 
ah ... nostalgia sets in for a time when 
cars and the companies that made them 
had character and distinction (as well as 
inferior warranties). But, then, dutiful 
correspondent that I am, I began thinking 
metaphorically ... 

By October, most ministers and con- 
gregations will be up and running, at 
least in third gear. Of course, some will 
still be looking for the keys and others 
will not have released the parking brake. 

There will be the usual squabbles 
over programming. To what sort of sta- 
tion will we tune the radio: CBC Radio 
Two? adult contemporary? 
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golden oldies? teen hits? 
or all-talk? 

Maps will be unfolded 
once more. Some are old, 
out-of-date, worn and 
splitting on the folds. 
Others are crisp and new, 
mostly made in the 
U.S.A., and impossible to 
refold so they will fit in 
our glove compartments. 
Some ministers and con- 
gregations will avoid maps altogether, or 
even asking for directions, working on 
the philosophy that if you don’t care 
where you are going 
then you’ ll never be lost. 

Ministers and con- 
gregations are as var- 
iously equipped as 
vehicles. There are the 
highly tuned and tight- 
suspensioned, capable 
of 0 - 80 kilometres per 
hour in under 10 sec- 
onds and of handling 
curves at high speed, but somewhat un- 
comfortable over bumps and rough pave- 
ment. Others are soft-sprung, built rather 
for comfort, with less a feel for the road 
but quiet and opulent, 0 - 80 kilometres 
per hour ... eventually. 

A few have to think of trading up — 
perhaps a van for the kids. More are con- 
templating downsizing to something 
more “practical” and “economic.” Some 
are rolling along on bald tires, rusted out 
and held together by faith and old coat 
hangers, much in need of body-filler. 

Repairs used to be easier. Now, even 
experienced mechanics are at a loss and 


By October, most 
ministers and 
congregations 
will be up and 
running, at least 
in third gear 


must rely on computer printouts and cost- 
ly new circuit boards instead of an ear that 
can hear and identify trouble or incremen- 
tal replacements made with skilled hands. 

Passengers are thrown together as on 
a long car trip — it can fray the nerves. 
There are those who want to know “Are 
we there yet?” or, more likely, “Why 
aren’t we there yet?” about every 10 
minutes. Some are always certain that 
another road or another route would have 
been better. Others like distracting them- 
selves with happy songs and jolly, com- 
petitive spotting games. 

Drivers, often (but by no means ex- 
clusively) the minister, 
vary as well. There are 
those who are deter- 
mined to get from A to 
B as quickly as possible, 
ignoring, if they can, the 
discomfort of those trav- 
elling with them and the 
rest stops or points of in- 
terest on the way. Others 
stick to the inside lane, 
behind some trailer or mobile home and 
stay there, fearing to accelerate and pass 
even if nothing is coming toward them 
for miles. 

More luxurious, better and faster cars 
make some drivers mad. Those who 
drive them are arrogant, lucky incompe- 
tents whose style behind the wheel is 
greatly inferior to their own. If they’d 
only get out of the way. 

Over the years, we have far fewer pas- 
sengers and substantially more drivers, 
but no one yet is keen on car-pooling. 

Well, that metaphor is about exhaust- 
ed, and so am I. I have to get down to the 
Canadian Tire store and buy a new air 
freshner for the rear-view mirror (I prefer 
Service-Centre-Washroom Pine) and get 
the oil changed. I think the car will sur- 
vive at least one more winter. 


Yours for happy motoring, 


Lia long L- 
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by Katherine A. Miles 
and Al Miles 


was afraid when I visited my 79-year- 

old mother and my 82-year-old father 

in Arizona shortly after my mother 

suffered a stroke in February 1993. I 
feared she would look so different I 
wouldn’t even recognize her. I thought 
her mouth would be twisted and she 
would be unable to sit up straight. I won- 
dered if she would be able to speak. My 
greatest fear was she would not recognize 
me. Thank God, she knew me right away. 
We hugged and kissed as always. 

But the stroke had seriously disabled 
Mother. Her right side was paralysed. 
When she tried to eat, the food fell out of 
her mouth onto a bib or the floor. She 
looked so pathetic she reminded me of a 
helpless, sick child. 

I attempted to discuss “normal” things, 
the way my mother and I had always 
done. Her eyes lit up when I talked about 
Hawaii, my new home state, a place she’d 
always dreamt of visiting. And she loved 
stories about my siblings’ children as well 
as photographs of our family. 

I was hopeful Mother would regain 
some of her skills. I had a difficult time 
facing the possibility of her living in a 
nursing home and being wheelchair- 
bound for the rest of her life. 

Mother kept asking, “Why did this 
have to happen to me?” I didn’t know 
what to say. I feared she would ask an 
even harder question, “Why can’t you 
take me to Hawaii to live with you?” As 
much as I loved my mother, I didn’t want 
her living with me. I enjoyed my privacy. 

After flying home, I felt relieved. I 
didn’t have to sit with my mother and feel 
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hopeless. But I was never free from guilt. 
I felt as if | had abandoned my own child. 
Knowing my father was with her gave me 
some peace of mind. But things got 
worse. In September of that year, Daddy 
died of kidney cancer, 12 days after being 
diagnosed. All the administrative matters 
I’d been helping him with suddenly be- 
came my responsibility be- 
cause I was my mother’s 
power of attorney. 

I had to try to care for 
my mother from 3,000 
miles away. Instead of be- 
ing present with her, I tried 
to help her by completing 
practical tasks like selling her trailer and 
filling out forms. I lost my willingness to 
talk honestly with her, the woman who 
was once one of my closest confidantes. 
I tried to avoid any topic that would draw 
attention to my mother’s declining health 
or to my guilty sense that I had aban- 
doned her. 

But we did begin to tell each other 
directly that we loved each other. We 
hadn’t talked like this before. Even after 
her speech became garbled, the phrase “I 
love you” was crystal clear. It meant the 
world to me to hear that. I felt forgiven 
for abandoning her. 

The last time my mother and I had an 
enjoyable time together was June 1995 
when my husband and I flew to Arizona 
to be with her and celebrate his birthday. 
After dinner, we put on party hats and 
sang “Happy Birthday” to Al. Mother 
loved the entire celebration. Forgotten 
for that moment were the nursing home, 
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the bland diet and her loneliness. At 
night, I’d sit or lie next to her in bed, 
holding her undamaged hand while 
stroking her hair. The peace was not dis- 
turbed by nurses drawing blood from her 
finger or forcing pills down her throat. 

I called Mother in October on my 
birthday. She sounded awful and told me 
she wasn’t feeling well. A 
few days later, one of her 
nurses called to tell me 
Mother was refusing to eat. 
I decided to visit right 
away. By the time I arrived, 
my mother was lying on a 
gurney in the emergency 
room of the county hospital. She was 
suffering from severe dehydration and 
decreased consciousness, and she was 
emaciated and ashen. When she looked 
at me, my worst fear was realized — she 
did not recognize me. 

I had travelled 3,000 miles to care for 
my mother, but she didn’t even know 
me. I was crushed. The thought crossed 
my mind that, perhaps, she had recog- 
nized me but was angry because I had 
abandoned her. 

Three days later, as I was about to re- 
turn to Hawaii, mother gave me a gift 
that made the trip worthwhile. She 
looked up at me and offered a big smile 
of recognition. I was so happy — but 
sad, too, because she would be aware of 
my leaving her once again. 

Three weeks later, I returned to Ari- 
zona and received another devastating 
blow. Mother looked weak and confused. 
She made no gestures or sounds that indi- 
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cated she knew me. The place in her 
brain that allowed her to smile so brightly 
at me less than a month earlier was gone. 

“IT am your daughter; you are my 
mother!” I screamed in her ear. I got no 
response, only a slapping gesture from 
her secured hand. She even tried to pinch 
and bite me. This was not my mother. 
She had lashed out at the people who 
poked, prodded and cleaned her, but 
never at me. I returned to Hawaii bro- 
kenhearted, knowing my mother would 
never recognize me again. 

On February 13, 1996, a nurse called 
and asked me to consider stopping the 
antibiotic injections. She believed 
Mother was suffering now. 

I sought the advice of family members 
and friends, but mother’s wishes were all 
I really desired. From across the miles, I 
wondered: “Mother, please tell me what 
you want! What shall I do for you now?” 

I chose to continue all treatment. I 
reasoned Mother knew she was dying 
and, perhaps, she would appreciate time 
to reflect upon her life. I prayed she 
would feel my love. Less than 48 hours 
later, a nurse called to inform me Mother 
had died peacefully. Her long struggle 
had finally ended. 

My mother lost so much in the final 
three years of her life — her husband, 
health, home, dignity and the freedom to 
make her own choices. Perhaps, she 
would never have made the choices we 
made for her in her last days. 

Mother lives on inside of me. I think 
of her every day and dream of her often. 
I’m sad that I can’t call, write or visit. But 
we talk all the time. I tell her that I love 
her and she replies in the sweet voice I’ve 
known all my life, “I love you, too.” 

—e <> — 
Kathy’s reflections on her feelings about 
her mother’s illness and death raise 
many of the core issues of aging. Not 
everyone who lives to an old age will un- 
dergo the emotional, physical and spir- 
itual devastation that Grace suffered. But 
most elderly people will experience a 
multitude of losses. 
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To age is to grieve. As we grow older, 
a number of life’s joys diminish or are 
lost entirely: good health, loving family 
members and friends, good eyesight and 
hearing, strong sex drive, and the free- 
dom to live, play and work where we 
choose. In the midst of these and other 
catastrophic changes, seniors and their 
loved ones frequently seek emotional and 
spiritual support from their parish pastors 
or chaplains in hospitals and long-term 
care facilities. Here are some insights I’ve 
gained from the elderly and their loved 
ones in my career as a hospital chaplain. 

Be long on listening and short on 
words. Many senior citizens and their 
loved ones are dealing with complicated 
issues such as guilt, shame, forgiveness, 
reconciliation, saying goodbye, and the 
meaning of life after death. Although 
they may occasionally need encourage- 
ment, feedback, prayer and words of 
Scripture from us, most often they need 
us to listen silently to their many stories. 


Avoid trite phrases. Some well- 
meant statements can discount or min- 
imize people’s honest struggles. Some 
imply it is sinful or wrong to grieve. We 
may also unintentionally exacerbate 
people’s feelings of abandonment and 
isolation. Phrases such as the following 
can block expression of true feelings: 
“You've lived a good, long life. Rejoice 

over the fact that you’ll soon be with 

God.” 

“We mustn’t grieve as others do who 
have no hope.” 

“In all things, God works together for 
good.” 

“God will never give you more than you 
can handle at one time.” 

“Don’t be sad about your mother’s death. 
After all, you had her with you for a 
number of years.” 

“You must forgive your father before he 
dies. This will please God.” 

“Over time, you'll forget all the pain 
your mother suffered and think only 
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about the good times you had to- 

gether.” 

“It is appointed for men and women to 
die, and after that comes the judg- 
ment.” 

Keep focused on their needs. Bring- 
ing in stories about other people, whether 
personal or professional in nature, could 
take the focus of our care away from the 
people we are talking to at the moment. 
They may feel we are devaluing their 
situation. 

Allow plenty of time for a visit. Se- 
nior citizens, especially those confined to 
a long-term care facility, home or hos- 
pital, are often bored. They need people 
to hear their many life experiences. 
Abruptly ended or short visits run the 
risk of heightening feelings of isolation. 

Speak directly to the person. 
Seniors often have diminished eyesight 
and hearing. Speaking to them from be- 
hind or while not looking them directly 
in the face can block lines of communi- 
cation. While it is not necessary to yell 
(this sometimes frightens or annoys older 
people), it is vital to speak in a deep tone 
while maintaining good eye contact. 

Be sensitive with touch. Seniors 
have many aches and pains. What might 
seem like a soothing stroke to us could 
feel like a blow to them. 

Watch your tone and words. Some 
people tend to speak to older people, espe- 
cially those who are ill, the same way they 
might talk to an infant or pet. Some also 
take liberties with words of address. 
“Honey,” “Dearie” and “Sweetheart” may 
be appropriate for those with whom we 
share an intimate relationship, but they are 
condescending when addressing others. 

Senior citizens and their loved ones 
have much to teach us about life, illness 
and the dying process. They also help to 
increase our sensitivity as we minister to 
people of all ages. It is therefore impera- 
tive that we remain open to all the wis- 
dom they have to share. LY 


Katherine A. Miles is a free-lance writer and 
photographer in Honolulu. Al Miles is a 
Christian Ministry editorial adviser. He serves 
as co-ordinator of hospital ministry with Inter- 
faith Ministries of Hawaii at the Queen’s 
Medical Center in Honolulu. This article, first 
published in The Christian Ministry, is reprint- 
ed by permission of the authors © 1997 by 
Katherine A. Miles and Al Miles. 
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by Patricia Schneider 


etting my old age pension 

recently was a mixed bless- 

ing. As much as I enjoy the 

financial benefits, I recog- 
nize I have reached a formid- 


he Waiting Years 


still believes I have answers. For years, I 

have taken lighter questions seriously. 
As he grows, we seem to shrink. We 
seniors joke about our trivial lapses of 
memory and the not-so-trim 


able crossroads in my life. “ waistlines we now sport. We 
Some time ago, an English Old 20e are a more mellow version of 
comedy called Waiting for IS NOt our 40s and 50s. A game of 


God was shown on TV. It 
amused many of us. Strange- 
ly, I’m finding I’ve become a 
character in the less-than-fictionalized 
enactment of the series. It’s an interest- 
ing role. 

Most of the characters in my real-life 
play are dear, old friends, seemingly no 
different from years ago. But, now, more 
frequently, there are incidents of crisis — 
the loss of a spouse, a debilitating illness 
or placement in a different residence. 

It takes courage and adaptability. But 
these folks lived through the Great De- 
pression and the Second World War. 
They’re sturdy stuff. And nothing is 
taken for granted. Each day is a gift of 
family and friends, and each evening is a 
welcome rest. 

Seniors watch in amazement as their 
children grow old before their eyes. 
Grandchildren mirror memories of years 
long past. 

“Can you teach me how to swing?” 
my grandson asks about the recent dance 
craze. 

“Sure,” I reply, “if my old hip will let 
me.” 

And “Do you believe in abortion?” 
and “What about predestination?” Pretty 
heavy questions this 16-year-old asks. He 
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for sissies” 


bridge or whist may bring out 
the competitive edge we once 
sharpened in our youth, but 
most of us laugh more easily now. 
We’ ve put away petty, childish things. 
My neighbour across the street an- 
nounces that Parkinson’s is now on his 
list of ailments. When he complained, 
his doctor replied, “Old age is not for 


sissies.” And you don’t meet many 
sissies. I join their ranks with trepidation. 
Can I be as brave? Will I handle my se- 
nior years with the same grace and sense 
of humour? 

At a recent Sunday service, the min- 
ister looked across the sea of grey and 
bald heads. He reassured us we still have 
value. “You can still pray. You can still 
witness. You can still be faithful.” 

As the days blend one into another, I 
recall her sermon. It is both a challenge 
and an assurance. Being 65 still has a lot 
going for it. a 


Patricia Schneider is a free-lance writer living 
in Grande Prairie, Alta. 
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by Joseph C. McLelland 


’ve liked Betty Friedan ever since her 

Feminine Mystique (1963) anticipat- 

ed the *70s movement. In a more re- 

cent book, The Fountain of Age, she 
calls seniors to speak for themselves 
(down with gerontologists!) and rewrite 
the experience of aging. 

I agree: “retirement” means retiring 
from the job, not from life. Only from 
monetary employment — not from the 
fullness of living or the productivity of 
friendship, service 
and “being 
there; 


And now that un-employment is the life- 
style of so many of all ages, we can share 
our busy pace with them — showing the 
way to personal meaning and wholeness 
with or without a position in the “work- 
place.” 

An indirect witness comes from philo- 
sophy. As Socrates was about to drink the 
fatal hemlock in an Athenian prison, he 
said, “True philosophers are always oc- 
cupied in the practice of dying” and, so, 

“to them least of all is death 
terrible.” He means this 
world is not the 
“real” world, the 
eternal truths 
Waliaine hi 
wisdom 


Oo Soon Oldt... 


knows. (Science mirrors this passing 
world and so is an inferior discipline; it 
gains mere knowledge, never wisdom.) 
Philosophers know this truth and, there- 
fore, live in such a way as to deny the 
claims of world and body, preparing for 
their liberation through death. 

Christians accept this priority given to 
eternity over time, but reject the devalu- 
ing of earthly existence. We know it is 
God’s creation, good and positive. We 
accept science as well as philosophy. But 
we also know that God’s Rule is far from 
obvious in the world and, therefore, we, 
too, teach a kind of dying to sin and self- 
ishness as if the future Reality has al- 
ready begun. 

During the persecution of the third 
century, the Christian “Father” Cyprian 
of Carthage wrote many letters to those 
imprisoned or exiled or else suffering 
from widespread disease in the Middle 
East and North Africa. He exhorted “sol- 
diers of Christ” to reflect on dying and 
living: “They cannot be conquered, but 
can die; and by this very fact are they in- 
vincible, that they do not fear death.” He 
also said not to wear black for mourning 
here since the dead already wear white 
there. Two centuries later, Augustine re- 
marked in his Confessions: “I know not 
whence I came hither into this life-in- 
death. Or should I call it death-in-life? I 
don’t know. Yet the consolations of your 
mercy have sustained me from the very 
beginning.” The old prayer book phrase 
was “In the midst of life, we are in 
death.” Shouldn’t Christians turn it 
around? “In the midst of death, we are in 
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life.” The consolations of God’s mercy 
sustain us through the assaults of evil, 
the attempts of Death to rob this good 
creation of its grace notes of abundant 
and eternal life. 

Long ago, the great Athenian orator 
Pericles, in his funeral oration over those 
killed in the tragic Peloponnesian War, 
stated: “‘One’s sense of honour is the only 
thing that does not grow old; and the last 
pleasure when one is worn out with age, 
as the poet said, is not making money but 
having the respect of one’s fellows.” 

Honour, respect — simple virtues not 
easily understood by the young. To be 
young is to be seized by passion (the very 
word comes from “‘passive”), swayed by 
emotions that yield a black-and-white vi- 
sion of the world. If we mellow through 
age, is it because we grow weary or cau- 


lf we mellow through 
age, is it because we 
grow weary, or 
cautious or cynical? 
Perhaps; but, mainly, 
because we see things 
in a wider horizon 


tious or cynical? Perhaps; but, mainly, 
because we see things in a wider horizon, 
the background filled with experiences 
we couldn’t amass while younger. Then, 
we lived in the foreground of reality; 
now, we know the depths plumbed 
through suffering much and loving more. 
(That’s why we choose to govern our 
churches through “elders.’’) 


name in retirement living 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 


¢ Resident Attendants System 


¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 
¢ Private Intercom/call-bell 


/ An integral part \. 
| of the community | 


¢ All Meals & Snacks 

¢ Room Service 

¢ Complete Housekeeping 
¢ Furnishings 


e Leisure Activities 

¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes 
e Flexible Trial-stay Plan 

¢ Vacation Stays, and More 
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\ for over 30 years / 


oe 


“Ve get too soon oldt,” as the Amish 
saying goes, “undt too late schmart.” But 
it’s not the smarts that count in the long 
run. Nay, rather, there is a wisdom be- 
yond knowledge available to all ages that 
begins in “the fear of the Lord” — that 
awesome impress of grace we call faith. 
And it ends in renewal and rejuvenation; 
for it has a youthening power, as the 
Eternal bathes our mortality in perpetual 
youth. Despite our losses, our pains and 
our afflictions, and because of the 
Gospel, we seniors may celebrate aging 
as the coming of /’Age d’Or, the golden 
years. I 


Joseph McLelland is emeritus professor of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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#2 in the sat 


esus, our master leader, spent his 

ministry years making disciples. 

He understood that making dis- 
ciples results in the natural growth of 
God’s Kingdom. In his leadership role, 
Jesus didn’t do it all. He chose to em- 
power his followers. Rather than with- 
holding miraculous powers, he gave 
them away. Tax collectors and fishermen 
became people filled with his power. 
Jesus defines empowering leadership. 

Effective leadership must be empow- 
ering leadership. No leader can do it all. 
That is a fundamental misunderstanding, 
fuelled by the larger-than-life presence of 
leaders who appear to be doing it all and 
appear to be successful. However, a long 
view of these “effective” leaders sug- 
gests they are building magnificent 
organizations that rise for a time. 
These leaders hold power and authority. 
They are empowered. Their organiza- 
tions and ministries, dynamic for a time, 
die with the leader. How different the 
empowering leader whose dynamic min- 
istry centres not on empire-building but 
on “equipping, supporting, motivating 
and mentoring individuals, enabling 
them to become all that God wants them 
to be.” 

So what differentiates the empower- 
ing leader from the empowered leader? 
Author and researcher Christian A. 
Schwarz puts it this way: 
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Empowered leaders 


The Art of Effective 
Leadership 


by G. John Baergen 


standing of who they are. 


hold authority; em- Empowering This allows them to draw 
powering leaders leaders equip, upon others to round out 
give it away. their leadership, maximiz- 
Empowered leaders support, ing everyone’s gifts. From 


“do it all’; empow- 
ering leaders enable 
others to do min- 
istry effectively. 

Empowered leaders retain authority; em- 
powering leaders delegate, disciple 
and multiply. 

Empowered versus empowering is 
more than mere semantic preference. 
Empowering leaders are instrumental in 
building the future. Heavily investing in 
others, their impact is widespread. These 
leaders do not work to craft a ministry 
that will feed their own esteem; they un- 
derstand who God created them to be. 
Understanding their giftedness, they 
value interdependence. Less charismatic 
in presentation, empowering leaders are 
fulfilled through the growth of others and 
in the development of the vision they 
know to be bigger than themselves. 

This is a comfort: a successful leader 
doesn’t have to do it all. In fact, a suc- 
cessful, effective leader shouldn’t do it 
all. Schwarz writes, “Most of the pastors 
with the highest scores in our survey are 
little known.” 

So, first and foremost, empowering 
leaders have a sharply developed under- 


motivate and 
mentor others 


that basis, the leader 
empowers others to ex- 
perience growth. The em- 
powering leader under- 
stands multiplication and rigorously 
avoids building a personal kingdom. The 
laity are vital to effective leadership. 

Finally, an empowering leader will 
readily accept help from outside sources. 
Schwarz found this factor to have the 
strongest correlation to the overall qual- 
ity and growth of a church. This is the 
exciting discovery for all leaders. Ac- 
cording to Schwarz, “There is no other 
minimum factor where such rapid 
progress can be made in a relatively 
short time frame.” Every leader, when 
practising empowering leadership, can 
make a profound impact. Theirs will be 
effective leadership. In the words of 
Jesus, our master leader, “Go therefore 
and make disciples” (Matthew 28:19). 
That is the true art of effective leader- 
ship. 


John Baergen is executive director and chief 
executive officer of the International Centre for 
Leadership Development and Evangelism in 
Winfield, B.C.; 1-800-804-0777. 
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by Jim Czegledi 


But how? 

Canadian Presbyterians believe 
all ministries of the church proceed 
from and are sustained by Jesus Christ. 
It follows, therefore, that leadership 
comes from Christ and is entrusted to 
leaders. Leadership that is true to the 
theology and practice of our denomina- 
tion is exercised by leaders guided by 
the Spirit through the courts, councils 
and committees of the church. This im- 
plies the church is a team, not indi- 
viduals. It is a community of contribu- 
tors. The question of leadership is, to 
what are they contributing? Can the 
leaders present a clear vision? 

Jesus empowered his followers to 
become disciples. He accomplished 
this with a clear vision of the Kingdom 
of God and its goals. Leadership is al- 
ways tested against the church’s goals, 
focus and objectives. Another question 
is, will leadership help us achieve these 
goals? 

Empowering leadership recognizes 
and nurtures the spiritual gifts of others 
in working toward a common goal. 
These leaders share in the creation and 
implementation of a vision or purpose. 
Church leaders often believe the myth 
that the less leadership they offer, the 
better equipped Christians will be. 
However, the opposite is true. As Tom 
Bandy, Canadian church consultant 
says, “Church leaders are called to risk 
popularity and social status in order to 
empower others to envision, birth and 
nurture the God-given potential that is 
within them.” 

This style of leadership includes all 
leaders in the church — lay, elders and 
clergy, and those in both formal and in- 
formal capacities. Empowering leader- 
ship includes such qualities as personal 
integrity, trustworthiness, good com- 
munication skills, practicality and the 
ability to take initiative. It is also essen- 
tial to have the ability to motivate 


P eople expect their leaders to lead. 
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For Discussion and Reflection 


others, train or mentor others, manage 

diversity, embrace change, and handle 

the anxiety and frustration often pro- 

jected on a leader. 
The attitudes that foster empower- 

ing leadership in the church include: 

¢ ability to exercise leadership 

¢ willingness to try new things and to 
be open to change 

e ability to tolerate criticism for lead- 
ership decisions 

¢ willingness to learn new skills 

¢ high energy 

* priority on ministering to people 
rather than on maintaining the insti- 
tution 

¢ willingness to allow new people 
into major power positions. 


Compare your leadership qualities 
and attitudes with those described 
above and in the list John Baergen 
provides. 

Consider the obstacles to empower- 
ing leadership mentioned above. Do 
you face any of these? What steps can 
you take to eliminate these obstacles? 

What is unique in your situation? 


For more reading on how change can 

happen in a congregation and in devel- 

oping the leadership skills required to 
introduce positive change, the follow- 
ing books are helpful: 

Building Spiritual Redwoods by 
William Easum and Thomas Bandy 
(Abingdon Press, 1997) 

Unlocking Church Doors by Paul 
Mundey (Abingdon, 1997). 


For more information on these and other 
related resources, visit the evangelism 
Web page at www.presbyterian.ca/ 
evangelism. [4 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary of 
evangelism, church growth and worship of 
the Life and Mission Agency of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 


that can help clear his 
_ record. He’s a worthwhile 
: person and we know that 
his six loving children 


dries the tears that have 
been pouring down his 


y 


now and can no longer do 


the heavy construction 
work he’s done in the past. 
So he’s decided to look for 
other work. Last week, he 
came to the thrift shop and 
purchased a jacket, pants, 
white shirt, tie and over- 
coat. He applied for a job 
as a security guard, but an 
old conviction for drunk 
driving prevented him 
from getting it. We re- 
ferred him to an agency 


cheeks — and thanks us 
for simply listening. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 
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Address: 
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Prov Postal Code 


Why | Make Sam 


church — who is made to go to church 

two or three times a month. He rarely 
wants to. This is not exactly true: the truth is he 
never wants to go. What young boy would 
rather be in church on the weekends than hang- 
ing out with a friend? It doesn’t help him to be 
reminded that once he’s there he 
enjoys himself, that he gets to 
spend the time drawing in the 
little room outside the sanctuary, 


S am is the only kid he knows who goes to 


A compelling 
reason to now.” 


streets and inside praying, and they are home 
writing letters, and they are at the shelters with 
giant platters of food. 

When I was at the end of my rope, the 
people at St. Andrew tied a knot in it for me 
and helped me hold on. The church became my 
home in the old meaning of home — that it’s 
where, when you show up, they 
have to let you in. They let me in. 
They even said, “You come back 


that he only actually has to sit still My relatives all live in the Bay 

and listen during the short chil- make your Area and I adore them, but they 

dren’s sermon. It does not help children go are all as skittishly self-obsessed 

that I always pack some snacks, as I am, which I certainly mean in 
to church 


some Legos, his art supplies, and 
bring along any friend of his 
whom we can lure into our churchy web. It 
does not help that he genuinely cares for the 
people there. All that matters to him is that he 
alone among his colleagues is forced to spend 
Sunday morning in church. 

You might think, noting the bitterness, the 
resignation, that he was being made to sit 
through a six-hour Latin mass. Or you might 
wonder why I make this strapping, exuberant 
boy come with me most weeks, and if you were 
to ask, this is what I would say. 

I make him because I can. I outweigh him 
by nearly seventy-five pounds. 

But that is only part of it. The main reason is 
that I want to give him what I found in the 
world, which is to say a path and a little light to 
see by. Most of the people I know who have 
what I want — which is to say, purpose, heart, 
balance, gratitude, joy — are people with a 
deep sense of spirituality. They are people in 
community, who pray, or practise their faith; 
they are Buddhists, Jews, Christians — people 
banding together to work on themselves and for 
human rights. They follow a brighter light than 
the glimmer of their own candle; they are part 
of something beautiful. I saw something once 
from the Jewish Theological Seminary that 
said, “A human life is like a single letter of the 
alphabet. It can be meaningless. Or it can be a 
part of a great meaning.” Our funky little 
church is filled with people who are working 
for peace and freedom, who are out there on the 


pay 


the nicest possible way. Let’s just 
say that I do not leave family 
gatherings with the feeling that I have just re- 
ceived some kind of spiritual chemothera- 
py. But I do when I leave St. Andrew. 

“Let’s go, baby,” I say cheerfully 
to Sam when it is time to leave for 
church, and he looks up at me like 
a puppy eyeing the vet who is 
standing there with the needle. 

Sam was welcomed and prayed 
for at St. Andrew seven months before he 
was born. When I announced during wor- 
ship that I was pregnant, people cheered. 
All these old people, raised in Bible-thumping 
homes in the Deep South, clapped. Even the 
women whose grown-up boys had been or were 
doing time in jails or prisons rejoiced for me. 
And then almost immediately they set about 
providing for us. They brought clothes, they 
brought me casseroles to keep in the freezer, 
they brought me assurance that this baby was 
going to be part of the family. And 
they began slipping 
me money. 

Now, a num- 
ber of the older 
black women live 
pretty close to the 
bone financially on small 
Social Security cheques. But 
routinely they sidled up to me and stuffed bills 
in my pocket — tens and twenties. It was al- 
ways done so stealthily that you might have 
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by Anne 
Lamott 


Go to Churc 


thought they were slipping me bindles of co- 
caine. One of the most consistent donors was a 
very old woman named Mary Williams, who is 
in her mid-eighties now, so beautiful with her 
crushed hats and hallelujahs; she always brought 
me plastic Baggies full of dimes, noosed with 
little wire twists. 

I was usually filled with a sense of something 
like shame until I'd remember that wonderful 
line of Blake’s — that we are here to learn to en- 
dure the beams of love — and I would take a 
long deep breath and force these words out of my 
strangulated throat: “Thank you.” 

I first brought Sam to church when he was 
five days old. The women there very politely pre- 
tended to care how I was doing but were mostly 


killing time until it was their turn to hold Sam 
again. They called him “our baby” or sometimes 
“my baby.” “Bring me my baby!” they’d insist. 
“Bring me that baby now!” “Hey, you’re hog- 
ging that baby.” 

I believe that they came to see me as Sam’s 
driver, hired to bring him and his gear back to 
them every Sunday. 

Mary Williams always sits in the very back by 
the door. She is one of those unusually beautiful 
women — beautiful like a river. She has dark 
skin, a long broad nose, sweet full lips, and what 
the theologian Howard Thurman calls “quiet 
eyes.” She raised five children as a single mother, 
but one of her boys drowned when he was 
young, and she has the softness and generosity 
and toughness of someone who has endured great 
loss. During the service she praises God in a non- 
stop burble, a glistening dark brook. She says, 
“Oh, yes.... Uh-huh.... My sweet Lord. 
Thank you, thank you.” 

Sam loves her, and she loves 
him, and she still brings us Bag- 
gies full of dimes even though 
I’m doing so much better now. 
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Every Sunday I nudge Sam in her direc- 
tion, and he walks to where she is sitting 
and hugs her. She smells him behind his 
ears, where he most smells like sweet un- 
washed new potatoes. This is in fact what 
I think God may smell like, a young 
child’s slightly dirty neck. Then Sam 
leaves the sanctuary and returns to his 
drawings, his monsters, dinosaurs, birds. 


said he wished we’d all get hit by a car, 
and Josh stared out the window nonchal- 
antly. I thought he might be about to start 
humming. It was one of those times 
when you wish you were armed so you 
could attack the kid who has hurt your 
own child’s feelings. 

“Sam?” I asked. “Can I help in any 
way? Shall we pray?” 


“| want to give him 

what | found in the world, 
which is to say a path 

and a little light to see by” 


I watch Mary Williams pray sometimes. 
She clutches her hands together tightly 
and closes her eyes most of the way so 
that she looks blind; because she is so un- 
self-conscious, you get to see someone in 
a deeply interior pose. You get to see all 
that intimate resting. She looks as if she’s 
holding the whole earth together, or mak- 
ing the biggest wish in the world. Oh, 
yes, Lord. Uh-huh. 


It’s funny: I always imagined when I was 
a kid that adults had some kind of inner 
toolbox, full of shiny tools: the saw of 
discernment, the hammer of wisdom, the 
sandpaper of patience. But then when I 
grew up I found that life handed you 
these rusty bent old tools — friendships, 
prayer, conscience, honesty — and said, 
Do the best you can with these, they will 
have to do. And mostly, against all odds, 
they’re enough. 

Not long ago I was driving Sam and 
his friend Josh over to Josh’s house 
where the boys were going to spend the 
night. But out of the blue, Josh changed 
his mind about wanting Sam to stay 
over. “I’m tired,” he said suddenly, “and 
I want to have a quiet night with my 
mom.” Sam’s face went white and blank; 
he has so little armour. He started crying. 
I tried to manipulate Josh into changing 
his mind, and I even sort of vaguely 
threatened him, hinting that Sam or I 
might cancel a date with him some time, 
but he stayed firm. After a while Sam 
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“T just wish I’d never been born.” 

But after a moment, he said yes, I 
should pray. To myself. 

So I prayed that God would help me 
figure out how to stop living in the prob- 
lem and to move into the solution. That 
was all. We drove along for a while. I 
waited for a sign of improvement. Sam 
said, “I guess Josh wishes I had never 
been born.” 

Josh stared out the window: dum de 
dum. 

I kept asking God for help, and after a 
while I realized something — that Josh 
was not enjoying this either. He was just 
trying to take care of himself, and I made 
the radical decision to let him off the 
hook. I imagined gently lifting him off 
the hook of my judgment and setting him 
back on the ground. 


And a moment later, he changed his 
mind. Now, maybe this was the result of 
prayer, or forgiveness; maybe it was a 
coincidence. I will never know. But even 
before Josh changed his mind, I did 
know one thing for sure, and this was 
that Sam and I would be going to church 
the next morning. Mary Williams would 
be sitting in the back near the door, in a 
crumpled hat. Sam would hug her; she 
would close her eyes and smell the soft 
skin of his neck, just below his ears. 

What I didn’t know was that Josh 
would want to come with us too. I didn’t 
know that when I stopped by his house 
to pick up Sam the next morning, he 
would eagerly run out ahead of Sam to 
ask if he could come. And another thing 
I didn’t know was that Mary Williams 
was going to bring us another bag of 
dimes. It had been a little while since her 
last dime drop, but just when I think 
we’ve all grown out of the ritual, she 
brings us another stash. Mostly I give 
them to street people. Some sit like 
tchotchkes on bookshelves around the 
house. Mary doesn’t know that pro- 
fessionally ’'m doing much better now; 
she doesn’t know that I no longer really 
need people to slip me money. But 
what’s so dazzling to me, what’s so 
painful and poignant, is that she doesn’t 
bother with what I think she knows or 
doesn’t know about my financial life. 
She just knows we need another bag of 
dimes, and that is why I make Sam go to 
church. 


From the book Traveling Mercies: Some 
Thoughts on Faith by Anne Lamott (Pan- 
theon, 1999, $32). Reprinted with permission. 


ST. DENNIS RETIREMENT Home 


When youth workers reach the age of accountability. 
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ev. Robert Spencer is changing 
direction after almost 25 years 
of directing the Crieff Hills 
Community (including its early 
years when he was the only 
staff member) and being its manager, 
fixer, fund raiser and spiritual leader. He 
sees no conflict now in taking his experi- 
ence to any place people need it when 
they are unable to travel to Crieff. (Crieff 
is situated in Puslinch, Ontario, a rural 
area between the cities of Hamilton and 
Kitchener, close to Highway 401.) 

“Tll go to the areas of need,” Spencer 
says. “I will serve outside the orbit of 
Cnieff for people who cannot go there or 
who might never consider attending pro- 
grams there.” He calls his new Guelph- 
based venture Laos Ministries. It is a 
specialized ministry for Presbyterians 
which grows from his more than 30 years 
of experience at Crieff and in pastoral 
charges. His particular interest in develop- 
ing lay leadership also formed the basis 
for his doctor of ministry degree from 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. 

The future needs and focus of the 
Crieff project have been closely exam- 
ined over the past two or three years. 
With a restructuring of the administration 
approved and well under way, it is vital 
Crieff not lose its basic Christian focus 
while coming to grips with the manner in 
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which it can best serve the laity, says 
David Huggins, chair of the Maclean 
Estate Committee that oversees the day- 
to-day operations of Crieff Hills. It is an- 
ticipated the five- or six-member board 
will meet monthly in its initial phases. 

Spencer was appointed the first direc- 
tor of Crieff while in his eighth year of 
ministry at the Arthur and Gordonville 
churches in Ontario. Within months, the 
first of several congregational retreats 
took place in a stone farmhouse which 
soon became the temporary home of the 
Spencer family. By the summer of that 
year, the former teacher’s house on the 
Maclean property had been renovated, 
and furnishings and bunk-beds moved 
into what became known as the House of 
the Shepherd. 

Earlier plans for a major centre on the 
property had been judged overly ambi- 
tious. The new leadership, director and 
committee, started to develop gradually 
with “God’s leading,” recalls Spencer. 


b Spencer 


After 
25 years as 
the Crieff Hills 

Community 
director, 
Bob Spencer 
goes on the road 
with Laos 
Ministries 


by Ivor Williams 


The buildings, new and old, as well as 
grounds and trails began to take shape 
into what is now known throughout the 
Presbyterian Church as a world-class re- 
treat and conference centre,“‘a place apart 
— to come together.” 

The late Colonel J. B. Maclean, 
founder of Maclean’s magazine, donated 
the Crieff property to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Threats against the 
property by a proposed re-routing of traf- 
fic arteries and the development of adja- 
cent property were successfully opposed 
during Spencer’s leadership. The 100- 
hectare property has remained the idyllic 
setting for individual renewal that the 
donor envisioned. 
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VST 


Vancouver 
School of Theology 
Director of 


Native Ministries 
Degree Program 


Vancouver School of Theology is a 
multidenominational school serving the 
Anglican (Episcopalian), Presbyterian and 
United churches. VST has offered the 
Master of Divinity degree program by 
extension for 12 years to people in 
ministry in First Nations communities by 
using local tutors who are in touch with 
VST faculty. The present director is 
retiring at the end of 1999. 


VST seeks a person who has a 
passionate commitment to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, a vision for providing 
community-based theological education, 
the ability to be flexible and travel as 
needed, and who has links to a home 
community of First Nations people. 
Competency in the use of computers 
for electronic communication and 
educational technology is essential. 

The position is defined as 60% time 
allocation. 


In addition, it is hoped that the 
successful applicant would be a member 
of VST’s teaching faculty and would, 
therefore, have the credentials to teach 
in a ministry or theological discipline 
appropriate to the curriculum at VST. 
Additional teaching or administrative 
responsibilities could augment the 60% 
time allocation to full time, depending 
on the qualifications of the applications 
and the needs of the school. 


In accordance with Canadian 
Immigration requirements, priority will 
be given to Canadian citizens and 
permanent residents of Canada. 


A position description is available from 
the office of the Principal of VST, 

Dr. William J. Phillips, 6000 lona Drive, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6T IL4 

Telephone: (604) 822-9801 

Fax: (604) 822-9212 

E-mail: budphil@vst.edu 

Web page: www.vst.edu 


Closing date for applications is 
October 31, 1999. 
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The staff of the community has 
grown to about 20, with hundreds of vol- 
unteers taking part in the programs, 
maintenance and development of the 
property. Members of other denomina- 
tions have made extensive use of the fa- 
cilities when not booked in advance by 
Presbyterians, and several Elderhostel 
programs have used the site. Elderhostel 
participants come from far and wide in 
Canada and beyond, some surprised to 
learn that grace sung before meals and 
morning and evening worship are part of 
the Crieff experience. If they choose, 
participants are able to bracket their days 


And it is seeking a part-time chaplain to 
help the centre live up to its mandate as a 
model Christian community in service to 
laity and to the community in general. 
The new management structure is 
building on an administrative model de- 
veloped by Professor John Carver partic- 
ularly for not-for-profit organizations. Its 
aim is not to administer specific func- 
tions but to set policies and monitor per- 
formance. Directors and staff have 
defined limits and responsibilities. Previ- 
ous boards without such guidelines may 
have had no clear idea of their responsi- 
bilities and could have been considered 


%& I'll go to the areas of need. 
| will serve outside the orbit of Crieff 


for people who cannot go there 


or who might never consider 


attending programs there 69 


with prayer and worship in a way not a 
part of such programs elsewhere. 

The construction program over the 
years of Spencer’s leadership saw the 
erection of eight new buildings, five 
building additions and many major reno- 
vations. The centre grew from having no 
overnight accommodation to providing 
more than 150 beds in nine residences 
with home-style food served in the cen- 
tral dining room, the former schoolhouse. 

Last year, the committee determined 
it could no longer afford two directors — 
one involved in administration (now 
managing director Greg Sumner), the 
other (Spencer) in developing programs 
and growth. Spencer declined an oppor- 
tunity to apply for the newly created po- 
sition of managing director and “retired” 
to his home in nearby Guelph. He con- 
tinued to add his strong singing voice to 
several musical groups in the area and to 
begin to develop a new career. 

The board’s new advisory committee 
will look carefully at the precise types of 
programs offered at Crieff, and whether 
they should focus on more specific needs. 


either too laid-back or as interfering, sug- 
gests David Huggins. 

Over the past quarter-century, many 
hundreds of General Assembly or congre- 
gational committee members, elders, 
Christian education teachers, ministers, 
seniors and teenagers have enriched them- 
selves and their programs through atten- 
dance at the many Crieff Hills sessions. 
Spencer was “a wonderful entrepreneur 
by nature and almost single-handedly 
built the Crieff structure,” recalls Hug- 
gins. His great contribution was recog- 
nized at this year’s General Assembly. 

The former director is now offering 
something similar to the Crieff training 
and its development programs to groups 
on their own territory. His Laos Min- 
istries aims to help “prepare God’s 
people for works of service.” That’s 
what he and the Crieff Hills Community 
have done for almost 25 years. Both plan 
to continue into the next century. 9 


lvor Williams is a writer, a member of West- 
mount Church, London, Ont., and a con- 
tributing editor of this magazine. 
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“Imagine you are 18 years old. You 
live in a one-room house with 
plastic sheets for walls. You have 
no clean water. Your diet consists 
of corn and milk, and you cook on 
a wood stove that fills your home 
with smoke. You cannot read or 
write. You have no medicine or 
access to health care, and you are 
pregnant with your second child. 
Worst of all, you have no hope that 
your situation will change for the 
better.” 


This was the reality that confronted 
PWS&D’s committee member 
Alison Coke when she visited 
Central America for the first time in 
August 1999. Attending a 
conference in Nicaragua with 
PWS&D’s Central American 
partners, Coke learned that many 
in Central America do not know 
where the next meal will come 
from, or how they will provide for 
their children—a situation made 
worse when Hurricane Mitch 
devastated many already 
impoverished communities. 


But at the conference, and through 


visits to project sites in Nicaragua, 
Guatemala and El Salvador, Coke 
also heard many stories of hope. 


“The situation changed radically 
for a group of young women in 
rural El Salvador, when the 
Institute for Women (IMU)—one of 
PWS&D's partners—began to help” 
Coke noted. Since 1995, with 
resources provided by PWS&D, 
IMU has helped these women build 
new houses equipped with 
vegetable gardens, eco-friendly 
latrines and smokeless, fuel- 
efficient stoves. Then IMU helped 
them build their own meeting 
center with a kindergarten and 
primary school, and helped 
arrange for a doctor to visit the 
community. The children now have 
a school to attend and, twice a 
week, the women can go to the 
center for their health care and 
education needs. 


“More than the buildings, the 
medical clinic, the basic schooling 
and the "one-square" meal a day, 
IMU has helped these people see a 
(Continued on page 2) 


Clockwise: 1) Mayan women in 
Guatemala improve their poultry 
project with business training from 
PWS&D's partner CEIDEC. 


2) Asmall shop, begun with a loan 
from PWS&D’s partner CIVEMN — 
provides a source of income for the 
entrepreneur, and a much needed 
supply of goods for a community 
displaced by Hurricane Mitch 


3) New homes being built for 
people uprooted by Hurricane Mitch 


Above: A year after Mitch, PWS&D partners in 


Nicaragua continue innovative education 


programs which help vulnerable youth stay in 


school. 


(Continued from page 1) 

better future for themselves and given 
them the organizational skills and 
confidence in their capacity to improve 
their situation.” Coke recounts. 


This was just one of the stories of hope 
shared during the conference which 
brought together PWS&D’s Central 
American partners, PWS&D’s Program 
Co-ordinator, two PWS&D committee 
members, six International Ministries 
staff and a representative from the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency. From Guatemala, El Salvador, 
the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua and Canada, this diverse 
group of people gathered to discuss 
strategies and challenges for relief and 
development in Central America. 


Held in Managua, Nicaragua this was 
the first time that these people, all 
dedicated to alleviating poverty in 
Central America, had met together. 
Originally scheduled for November 
1998, the conference was postponed 
when Hurricane Mitch devastated 


Central America. Holding the 
conference ten months after Hurricane 
Mitch allowed the partners to share 
their experiences and reflect on the 
future of a region that has been 
stricken by poverty for too long. 


The partners shared their strategies for 
mobilizing resources to feed and house 
the victims of Hurricane Mitch. With 
PWS&D’s help, and their experience in 
community development, they were 
able to distribute food to the hungry, 
build homes and latrines for the 
uprooted, distribute seeds to farmers 
for replanting, and provide loans to 
help people restart small businesses. 


Guy Smagghe, PWS&D Program Co- 
ordinator notes that “PWS&D’s 
partners are also committed to 
rebuilding a Central America that was 
different.” The partners shared the 
stories of how they continued the long 
term development projects begun 
before the hurricane. Through 
education, health agriculture, income 


Left: PWS&D’s 
partner, the 
Nicaraguan YMCA, 
helps families 
replenish livestock 
lost in Hurricane 
Mitch. The woman 
pictured received 
this cow on the 
condition that it’s 
first female calf is 
passed on to 
another family in 
the community. 


_ Left: Farmers are 
almost ready to 

* harvest this corn 

_ planted from seed 

| shipped to farmers 

| in Livingston by 
PWS&D partner 

CEIDEC after they 

; lost all they had in 
Hurricane Mitch 


generating projects, they continue to 
strive to change the structures that 
keep people in poverty. Mayan 
women are now 
supporting their 
families with poultry 
businesses after for Hurricane 
receiving training to Mitch relief have 
increase the efficiency been spent. 
of their businesses. Many people still 
Salvadoran need housing 
“ht and sanitation 
communities are sy 
: Mheer facilities. Your 
crowte bie ales '0 donation to 
feed their children PWS2&D can still 
and earn anincome. makea 
Street children in difference. 
Nicaragua are making 
it through school successfully. 


Note: All PWS&D 
funds designated 


The conference ended with the 
partners having a greater 
understanding of PWS&D and each 
other. The experience strengthened our 
commitment to share information and 
expertise, and collaborate more closely 
in the coming years. 


MITCH VIDEO 


Order this 15 minute video outlining 
Canadian Presbyterians’ response to 
Hurricane Mitch from PWS&D. 


A Tale of Two 
Communities 


Chennai, India—Jaya Lakshmi is 
proud of the the women’s 
association in Natham Village. They 
have done so much, in such a short 
time. 


Five years ago work was getting so 
hard to find that many were having 
difficulty providing even one meal a 
day for their families. Despite years 
of promises from the government, 
the village still did not have water, 
electricity, or sewage. Most of their 
children were not in school. Today, 
the village is so different. 


It began with the help of a social 
worker from PWS&D’s partner, the 
Institute for Development 
Education (IFDE). He suggested 
that the women of the community 
tackle some community problems 
by working together in a women’s 
association. Jaya was elected 
President. 


The women’s association decided 
their priorities would be health, 
education, and jobs. They began by 
showing parents the benefits of 
education and encouraging families 


Students in their new school uniforms. 
y- 3 > — ~~ 4 


‘ ly’ 


to send their 
children to school. 
Today most of the 
children not only 
go to school, they 
also get tutoring 
help after classes, 
to make sure they 
will Succeed. 


The women’s 
association then 
petitioned the 
Government for 
electricity, sewage 
and water. After 
five years, taps 
were installed in 
the community 
and electrical 
wires were 
connected. They must still work to 
get proper sewage facilities. 


IFDE also helped the women learn 
about microcredit programs and 
provided them with seed money to 
begin a revolving-loan program. 
Entrepreneurs received loans by 
demonstrating that they had plans 
for repayment, and that the 
business would benefit the 
community. So far the micro-credit 
program has helped people open 
small shops and start bicycle 
repair, tailoring and pottery 
businesses. Many loans have 
already been paid back. More are 
being given out. 


A few years ago, IFDE helped the 
association arrange for a doctor to 
visit the community twice a week. 
It was then that the social worker 


1 suggested that the doctor could 
Pq visit the tribal community two 
4 kilometers away. But that was not 


acceptable either to Natham 
village, nor to the tribal 
community. 


The tribal communities’ small dark 
huts, and their practice of going 
into the thick dark woods to cut 


bush and tree roots, had earned 


them the name of irular—“the 
people of darkness”. The people in 
the village believed that the 


Members of Natham Village and the tribal community proudly 
show the new well that has been built in the tribal community. 


irulars, would bring in “darkness”— 
ill-omen and diseases. 
Furthermore, the irulars believed 
that they—being among the ancient 
people of India—were socially 
superior to the dalits—“the 
untouchables“—of Natham village. 


In this complex situation, IFDE held 

workshops in each community 

covering the history of India, and 

the need for the people at the grass 

roots to work a 

together to Two communities 

overcome divided by fear, 

common problems prejudice, and 

of poverty. The tWO cunerstition, work 

communities met 

together with IFDE together to 
overcome common 


leaders, but they 
seemed to be problems of 
making no poverty. 


progress. 


Now Jaya felt it was time to do 
something more radical. With 
women from Natham village, she 
visited the women from the tribal 
community. They spent time talking 
about their difficulties and sharing 
the experiences of their women’s 
association. The tribal people 
decided that they would form an 
association. With the 
encouragement and support of the 
women from Natham Village, the 


(Continued on page 4) 


UNTIL THE NEXTHARVEST ** 


In April 1999 PWS&D's equity in 
the Canadian Foodgrains Bank 
allowed the Presbyterian Church of 
Mozambique to respond to 
drought in South and Central 
Mozambique. They purchased 
33.5 tons of grains and cereals 
locally to help 2200 families 
survive the two months until the 
next harvest. International 
Ministries staff Mark Gordon 
helped coordinate the food 
purchase while he was in Canada 
recovering from a motorcycle 


a 


accident. He continued the work when he returned to Mozambique in February. 
Here is his account of one day of food distribution. 


April 28, 1999. 7:30 am. Five months of 
planning. Over the next few days food will 
be distributed to 2200 families. Here, a 
sea of people stand huddled in groups 
talking quietly as the trucks full of food 
pull up. The group is mostly women— 
young and old—eagerly awaiting the food. 


Each recipient, usually a woman with a 
young child strapped to her back, 
approaches the table. She states her 
name and then signs the recipient list. 
Next, she passes by the flour, rice, bean, 
and groundnut stations. At the end of the 
line she collects her oil and the woman, 
with a smile on her face and the food 
loaded on top of her head, begins the 
journey home. 


One old woman, unable to walk, sat on 
the ground. When her name was called a 
young girl stepped forwarded and 
collected the products for her. Another 
woman, unable to see due to cataracts, 
was given a hand to guide her through 


PWSDevelopments 
is an educational resource produced 
twice a year by Presbyterian World 
Service & Development with financial 
support from the Canadian International 
Development Agency. For more 
information, to order more copies, or be 
placed on a standing order, contact 
PWS&D at: 

50 Wynford Dr Toronto, ON M3C 17 
tel: (416) 441-1111 or 
1-800-619-7301 
fax: (416) 441-2825 
e-mail:pwsd@presbyterian.ca 
web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


the distribution line. Then, with her food 
on top of her head, she turns to her right 
and heads for home by herself. 


Throughout the day the curious, and the 
greedy, gather to watch. Some try to 
sneak into the line but the community 
leaders, acting as guards, chase them 
away. Time and again a man or woman 
approaches the pastor who is calling out 
the names. "Pastor, why is my name not 
on the list?" complains one person. 
"Don’t you know, | am hungry?" The 
pastor takes the person aside and asks 
them their name and community. 


"Fatima...from Macaucau", one woman 
replies hesitantly. The pastor speaks tor 
one of the community leaders from 
Macaucau and asks them about her 
claim. The elder then heads to the table 
to consult the Macaucau list. Within 
minutes the leader returns and usually 
replies, "Fatima, your daughter collected 
the food for you. | remember talking to 
her this morning. She said that you were 
busy and asked her to go in your place". 
An excuse is usually offered and the 
plaintiff usually heads off. Occasionally, 
when the community leaders, who 
prepared the recipients lists, forgot to 
include the person’s name, the name is 
quickly added and they are given their 
prescribed allotment, with apologies. 


Finally the day is done. As the trucks pull 
away, thirty remaining women sing and 
dance together as one. Kanimabo, 
kanimabo they sing, thank you, thank you 


Mark Gordon continues to help the 
Presbyterian Church of Mozambique develop 
its capacity for relief and development 


(Continued from page 3) 
new association grew. 


One of the first things the tribal 
community tackled was their water supply. 
The people were constantly suffering from 
water borne diseases. The well, where 
they drew their water, was well below 
ground level. During the rainy season, 
polluted water from the street would fill 
the well. So the community worked 
together to repair the well. 


Then they decided to send their children 
to school. At first the school authorities 
denied admission, claiming that the 
children were too sick and dirty for school. 
With help the Natham village women’s 
association, the tribal women held classes 
on hygiene and health to prepare the 
children for school. When they were finally 
admitted, the children were asked to sit in 
the corner of the classroom because of 
the teachers’ prejudices. IFDE worked with 
the teachers and helped the community 
purchase uniforms for the children. When 
the children went in school uniforms, they 
were accepted. 


Another major concern was deforestation, 
with its devastating effect on the 
environment. The tribal women’s 
association discouraged community 
members from cutting the trees, especially 
the tree roots. 


With a revolving loan fund they helped 
community members find alternative 
sources of income by beginning their own 
businesses. One has purchased nets for 
fishing in a nearby fresh water lake. 
Another purchases fresh vegetables to sell 
in the community. Another still is selling 
kerosene oil for hurricane lamps (until 
electricity is installed in the village). 


With these changes the two communities 
are now functioning as one. They have 
overcome their fear, prejudice and 
superstition to work together to overcome 
common problems of poverty. 


Note: PWS&D and IFDE continue to support 
these communities with encouragement and 
financial assistance. The two women’s 
associations currently have plans for housing, 
agriculture, and goat projects. 


@ P. Robert Guruswamy 
Director, IFDE 
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Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Andrew Kerr Resigns 

On July 13, Andrew Kerr, program assistant to the Celebrate! 
Committee, resigned to be business assistant to the city clerk in 
Toronto. Andrew describes his decision as “‘bitter-sweet.” He 
says he enjoyed working “for such a dynamic committee” and 
hopes to continue to help as a volunteer. Those who have 
worked with Andrew appreciate his efforts helping church 
courts and congregations organize their celebrations. 


Heritage Resources 
In 1982, the Board of Congregational Life published Heritage 
Resources under four titles: The Church Confesses Its Faith, 
The Church Grows, The Church Decides and The Church Cel- 
ebrates Its Faith. Material for each theme came in colourful 
eight- by 11-inch boxes. These resources for all ages provide a 
gold mine of material for making banners, writing plays or pro- 
ducing programs to celebrate our church’s 125th anniversary. 
Unfortunately, they are no longer | 
available. Look for copies in your 
church library, from your minister or 
in a dusty corner where your congre- 
gation stores unused Christian educa- 
tion materials. 


Roots and Wings 

The E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust 
Fund is supporting the Millen- 
nium/125th/Jubilee Celebrate! initia- 
tive by adopting the theme “Roots and 
Wings.” In 1999-2000, the theme of 
“Roots” will form the basis of the 
annual award and the exchange. In 
2000-2001, “Wings” will focus on de- 
nominations in the developing world. 


Roots 1999-2000 

The recipient of the 1999 E. H. John- 
son Award was John L. Bell, a min- 
ister of the Church of Scotland, a 
member of the Wild Goose Resource 
Group of hymn-writers and a worker 
in the Jona Community in Glasgow. 
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In November, Bell will conduct workshops on congrega- 
tional song and participative liturgy in Calgary and Vancouver. 
Writer of 10 hymns in our new Book of Praise, Bell is able to 
work with material familiar to the audience. His specialty is 
working with people without musical backgrounds. 

Bell will spend a day leading events in Kitchener-Waterloo 
and another day in Toronto. The E. H. Johnson Committee 
hopes he will be able to visit Atlantic Canada and Quebec in 
the year 2000. The committee also hopes to arrange workshops 
for students at Knox College and St. Andrew’s Hall. Bell offers 
a framework for why some people resist change and the means 
by which they can accept what is strange to them. 


The 1999-2000 E. H. Johnson Exchange With the 
Church of Scotland 
In late October, Rev. Andrew and Fiona Campbell of Oban, 
Scotland, will spend three weeks in Canada as guests of the 
cane n »» trust fund. In Calgary, they will pursue 
their interests in theology and art. 
They will spend time in Ontario and 
visit Atlantic Canada where the first 
Scottish settlers built churches and 
educational institutions. 

Fiona Campbell, an elder, has been 
a national leader in the Women’s 
Guild and is now the convener of a 
multidenominational design group for 
Scottish churches. This group pro- 
duced resources to help churches 
lead a Christian celebration of the 
millennium. 

Andrew Campbell has been parish 
minister in the Highland west-coast 
town of Oban (population 10,000) for 
20 years. He has served the national 
church as a member of the Board of 
Communication. The Campbells led a 
team to set up a community radio sta- 
tion in Oban. 

A process is under way to select 
two Canadian Presbyterians to visit 
Scotland in the spring of 2000. 3 
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"God Moves in a Mysterious Way" 


1956 Hungarian Uprising 

As a result of the Hungarian uprising, 
some 27,000 refugees came to Canada, 
about one-third of them Presbyterians who 
were welcomed by the immigration de- 
partment of the Canadian church. Congre- 
gations in Montreal supplied bales of 
clothing for the newcomers and a service 
of welcome was held in Toronto at which 
Hungarian Bibles were presented to them. 
To aid the escapees, the immigration de- 
partment staff in Britain had been in- 
creased, and Magyar-speaking ministers, 
translators, counsellors and others were or- 
ganized in Montreal, Toronto and Vancou- 
ver. Rev. Fred Metzger of Vancouver was 
posted to Austria to meet the refugees, 
and copies of New Life were printed and 
distributed there. 


— Enduring Witness 


William Klempa 
with Daniel Szabo. 


Double Responsibilities 
Many Presbyterians and even some presby- 
teries do not understand the special situa- 
tion of ethnic Hungarian churches. These 
congregations have double roots. Living in 
Canada, where they are better off finan- 
cially than people in past- and present-day 
Hungary (not to mention Slovakia, the sub- 
Carpathian region in Ukraine and Transyl- 
vania inside Romania, where sizable 
Hungarian Reformed [Presbyterian] com- 
munities exist), they receive petitions for 
financial help that are justifiable and 
urgent. Therefore, the limited resources of 
ethnic Canadian congregations have to be 
divided between present denominational 
responsibilities and the needs of the parent 
church in the old homeland. Unfortunately, 
this legitimate aid effort is sometimes seen 
as partisan action. 

— Peter Szab6, Montreal 
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by William Klempa 


he opening line of 

William Cowper’s 

well-known hymn 
is how Dr. Anne-Marie 
Kool, a Dutch professor at 
the Hungarian Sarospatak 
Seminary, speaks of the 
Hungarian Reformed 
Church in her book God 
Moves in a Mysterious 
Way. Through this church, 
God has been pleased to 
“treasure up his bright de- 
signs, and work his sover- 
eign will.” 

The Magyar Reformed is a remark- 
able church with an impressive history of 
work and witness in Hungary, Ukraine, 
Transylvania and Slovakia. Our Canadian 
Presbyterian Church has been greatly en- 
riched by Hungarian Reformed Chris- 
tians; yet, we do not know as much about 
the parent church as we should. My mod- 
eratorial visit to Hungary with my wife, 
Lois, enabled us to make the acquain- 
tance of some of its bishops, ministers, 
elders and laypeople and to become fa- 
miliar with the splendid work it is doing. 


A Brief History 

Although Christianity was preached in 
what is now known as Hungary as early 
as the fourth century, it was not until 
King (St.) Stephen’s reign (1001-1038) 
that the nomadic Magyars settled per- 
manently in the land and became Chris- 
tian. King Stephen decreed that every 10 
villages had to build a church and all 
Hungarians — fire-minders excepted — 
had to attend church every Sunday. 


The Reformation 
In 1526, the Muslim Turks defeated 
the Hungarians at Mohacs. In God’s 


One of the oldest 
Reformed 
churches displays 
new vigour in 
Eastern Europe 
while many of its 
members continue 
a vital presence 
within The 
Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


mysterious providence, 
this event, that weakened 
the country and created 
political discord, worked 
to win most of Hungary 
over to the Protestant 
reform movement. The 
Reformed seminary in 
Sarospatak in northeastern 
Hungary was founded as 
early as 1531 and the De- 
brecen seminary six years 
later. The Bible was trans- 
lated into the Hungarian 
language in 1590. During 
the Counter-Reformation, the Roman 
Catholic Church reasserted itself, espe- 
cially in the western part of the country. 
In the east and in what is now Transylva- 
nia, Protestantism remained strong de- 
spite persecution. Calvinism was the 
dominant theological and ecclesiastical 
form it took. Why it endured in Hungary 
and not in Poland, for example, has puz- 
zled historians. Debrecen, the ecclesiasti- 
cal and cultural centre, became known as 
Calvinist Rome. It is estimated there are 
now about three million Calvinist Mag- 
yars living in Hungary, Transylvania, 
Croatia, Slovokia, Slovenia and Ukraine. 


Persecution 

The 17th and 18th centuries were the 
heroic centuries in the history of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church. In the face 
of persecution by Roman Catholics, 
Hungarian Calvinists resisted not with 
the sword but, as Dr. Imre Revesz has 
written, “by suffering grimly and in si- 
lence, and living in entire dependence ... 
on the grace and power of God.” Min- 
isters were brought before the authorities 
on trumped-up charges and exiled, put to 
the rack, imprisoned or sold as galley 
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slaves. All this in a country where the 
Transylvanian Constitution provided 
religious freedom as early as 1568. 

With Joseph II’s Edict of Toleration in 
1781, the Hungarian Reformed Church 
was permitted to build churches and 
schools. The office of lay-chairperson or 
curator duplicated the office of ministerial 
moderator at session, presbytery and 
synod levels. Later, the office of bishop 
was established to give the Reformed 
Church, along with the Roman Catholic 
Church, a voice in the affairs of the state 
because bishops were automatically mem- 
bers of the upper house of Parliament. 

After the failed revolution of 1848 led 
by Lajos Kossuth, a graduate of the Re- 
formed school at Sarospatak, the Aus- 
trian government took away many of the 
rights the Reformed Church had gained. 
Church courts needed permission to 
meet. The right of the church to appoint 
teachers was denied. Ministers and 
teachers who had sided with the revolu- 
tion were charged with sedition and shot 
or imprisoned. Over the next few 
decades, the Reformed Church regained 
its freedom and legislation passed after 
the Austro-Hungarian Compromise of 
1867 brought about equality of Roman 
Catholic, Reformed, Lutheran, Unitarian 
and Orthodox churches. 


The Second World War 

In 1944, Hitler occupied Hungary and 
ordered the arrest of priests and ministers 
who opposed the persecution of the 
Jews. More than half a million Jews 
were deported to the German death- 
camps. The pastor father and mother of 
Dr. Daniel Szabé, recipient of the 1996 
E. H. Johnson Award, and of the Rev. 
Peter Szab6, minister of the Hungarian 
congregation in Montreal (there is also a 
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sister in the Netherlands and two other 
sisters in Hungary who are ordained 
ministers — a truly remarkable family) 
endangered their own lives, as did others 
(far too few, to be sure), to save many 
Jews from the Holocaust. 

When the Communists came to power 
in 1947-48, the Reformed and Roman 
Catholic churches were subjected to in- 
tense persecution. Seminaries and church 
high schools were closed. Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Lutheran bishop Lajos 
Ordass and many Reformed pastors were 
imprisoned. During the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution, about 100,000 Hungarians 
were killed and more than 200,000 fled 
to western countries including Canada. 
Some Reformed bishops, ministers and 
elders collaborated with the Communists 
but most did not. 

The present Reformed bishop of 
Budapest, Rev. Dr. Lorant Hegedus, re- 
lated to me how he preached a sermon in 
Calvin Church in Budapest contrasting 
the Red Star and the Bethlehem Star. 
The former, he said, symbolized human 
self-deification while the latter represent- 
ed God’s self-humiliation in Jesus Christ. 
One day, the Red Star would fall, he 
prophesied, but the Bethlehem Star 
would keep on shining. He was forcibly 
removed from this high-profile pulpit in 
Hungary’s capital and “exiled” to a small 
rural congregation. He could not return 


The Hungarian Reformed Church 


, in Hungary. 


Today, in Canada 
Today, Hungarian congregations do not en- 
joy the high esteem they originally had. 
There is a feeling Hungarians are not easy 
people to deal with. They came from the 
nebulous Orient, from a different culture, 
speak a strange language, lived under vari- 
ous dictatorships, were on the opposite 
side in the wars and cause problems all the 
time. The generation of the valiant freedom 
fighters of 1956 is passing away. Their time 
is up; they will disappear. The second and 
the third generations can barely speak their 
mother tongue. This is one side of the coin. 

On the other side, unnoticeable to 
many, there is a steady influx of Hungarian 
landed immigrants, triggered by the col-. 
lapse of communism in East-Central Europe 
and by the renewed persecution of ethnic 
Hungarians in the neighbouring countries. 
At the beginning of this decade, the Ed- 
monton congregation sponsored 150 Hun- 
garian immigrants. Recently, a new devel- 
opment is taking place: the new democratic 
Hungary is about to join the European com- 
munity. This opens the way for qualified 
Hungarians to immigrate to Canada. 

In Calgary, 21 people joined the church 
in 1998 by profession of faith. We are 
strengthening the links with the parent 
churches. There are ongoing visits, and we 
try to help them in their struggle to estab- 
lish themselves in the new societies after 
the half-century devastation of commu- 
nism. It is premature to write off the Hun- 
garian congregations. They still deserve the 
full support of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada to fulfil their mission among newly 
arriving Hungarian immigrants. 

— Joseph Pungur, Calgary 
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Hungarian Churches 
Affiliated With 
The Presbyterian Church 


in Canada 

Calvin, Vancouver 

Calvin, Calgary 

Calvin, Edmonton, 

Hungarian, Lethbridge, Alberta 
First Hungarian, Windsor, Ontario 
Calvin, Delhi, Ontario 

Pleasant Ridge, Brantford, Ontario 
John Calvin, Hamilton, Ontario 
First Hungarian, Toronto 
Hungarian, Montreal 

Hungarian, Welland, Ontario 
Calvin, Ottawa 


Note: The first Hungarian-speaking 
Presbyterian congregation was formed in 
Bekevar, Saskatchewan, in 1907. 


Lois Klempa with 
Gypsy young people 
at the opening of 
their new church 

in Ukraine. 


at 


The Montreal Situation 
Our situation is unique. The membership of 
the original Livingstone Church slowly 
drifted away by death or due to the Que- 
bec political circumstances. This, too, af- 
fected the Hungarian community in 
Montreal. The once respected district of 
Park Extension became one of the poorest 
parts of our city. Immigrants are coming 
and going. In a joint effort, Livingstone and 
the Hungarian congregations provide a 
“railway station mission ministry.” We are 
located among 100 different ethnic 
peoples and 66 different religions. Over- 
seas mission has come to our doorstep. In 
these conditions, the two congregations 
take care of Tamils from Sri Lanka, Ghana- 
ians from Africa, many from Bangladesh as 
well as people from European countries. 
The monthly mission outreach dinner 
(which has operated for more than 3 1/2 
years) is also a joint endeavour of the two 
congregations. We invite people in, right 
from the street, and feed them and share 
the gospel with them. 

— Peter Szabo 
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to Budapest until the late 1980s when the 
historic changes in Eastern Europe, 
which brought the fall of the Red Star, 
resulted in new freedom and opportunity 
for the Hungarian Reformed as well as 
for other Christian churches. 

The Hungarian Reformed Church has 
experienced the fire of persecution again 
and again. Yet, by God’s grace, though 
burning, it has remained faithful and has 
not been consumed (nec tamen consume- 
batur). True to its Calvinist heritage, the 
church has played a crucial role in the 
social, political and cultural life of the 
Hungarian nation. 


The Hungarian Church Today 
Ten years after being un- 
der the thumb of communism 
for four decades, Hungary is 
beginning to share in the pros- 
perity of Western Europe. 
Budapest enjoys economic 
growth; but, other parts of the 
country, particularly in the 
northeast around the city of 
Miskolc where Bishop Dr. 
Istvan Mészaros and Daniel 
Szab6 have their offices, have 
30 per cent unemployment. 
Prosperity in the West has 
produced indifference and, 
even, apathy to the gospel; 
one hopes this will not hap- 
pen in Hungary. With finan- 
cial assistance and personnel, from 
Dutch, Swiss and German Reformed 
churches and from Presbyterians in Scot- 
land and the United States, the Hungar- 
ian Reformed Church is doing superb 
work. It would be wonderful if Canadian 
Presbyterians offered their help. 


Transylvania and Ukraine 

The Reformed Church also ministers 
to Hungarians in Transylvania. The Ro- 
manian government and the Orthodox 
Church make life difficult for Reformed 
and Roman Catholic Christians. Another 
large enclave of Hungarians outside 
the country is in Ukraine, west of the 
Carpathian mountains. Economic condi- 
tions there are particularly grim. Unem- 
ployment is high and food is scarce. Here, 
the Reformed Church, under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Laszl6 Horkay, is reaching 
out in a program of evangelization. 


I preached in Bishop Horkay’s church 
to a congregation of about 600 and was 
privileged to be a guest at the wedding of 
his daughter Ibolya to Martin Robb, a 
Scot from Glasgow and Daniel Szabd’s 
assistant. The wedding blended Scottish 
(kilts et al.) and Hungarian customs in a 
memorable and enjoyable marriage ser- 
vice and reception. 


The Faith of the Church 

I was deeply impressed with the pro- 
found faith, commitment and energy of 
the bishops, ministers, elders and lay- 
people we met, as well as their friendli- 
ness, kindness and hospitality. The 
opposition and persecution that the Hun- 
garian Reformed Christians have suf- 
fered, particularly under the Communist 
regime, have produced a living faith that 
has been “refined as in a furnace” (Rev- 
elation 1:15). Reformed confessions such 
as Heinrich Bullinger’s Second Helvetic 
Confession, promulgated in Debrecen in 
1567, and the Heidelberg Catechism 
(1563) have had considerable impact on 
the church. Karl Barth’s neo-Reformation 
theology has also strengthened the church 
and put iron in the blood of Hungarian 
Reformed Christians during difficult 
times. I sensed a considerable affinity 
between their church and ours, particu- 
larly in the strong emphasis on biblical 
preaching. 


Commitment to Education 

The Hungarian Reformed Church is 
deeply dedicated to educating its people 
in the Bible and in the basics of the 
Christian faith. It maintains an extensive 
educational system, partly supported by 
the state but requiring assistance from 
within the church and from abroad. In 
less than a decade, more than 80 Re- 
formed high schools have been reopened 
or new ones built in Hungary, Transylva- 
nia and the sub-Carpathian Ukraine. 

A new dormitory for female high 
school students has been built recently in 
Sarospatak. Daniel Szab6 has been large- 
ly responsible for raising funds for its 
construction. I was pleased to visit it and 
also the high school in Nagydobrony in 
Ukraine, where funds are needed to re- 
furbish the old buildings neglected dur- 
ing the Communist regime. I also visited 
the high school and seminary in Debre- 
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cen, and stayed in the high school dorm- 
itory in Budapest. 

In Sarospatak, with which I am most 
familiar, the Reformed high school has 
about 600 students and 70 teachers. This 
school (I attended its 1998 fall term 
opening) has a fine reputation and a wait- 
ing list. A number of the students go on 
each year to study theology at the sem- 
inary. It has 125 students and a first-rate 
faculty of 10 professors, including one 
who teaches in English. 

I was accorded the rare privilege of 
lecturing to the College of Doctors 
which met there. I also sat with the pro- 
fessors and Daniel Szab6, the lay pres- 
ident, while the seminary graduates 
underwent their final oral examinations 
in the Hebrew and Greek languages, ex- 
egesis, systematic theology, church his- 
tory and pastoral theology. The students 
acquitted themselves well. Tell it not in 
Gath (for the remark is aimed at myself 
as a theological educator), but they are 
indeed better prepared than our Canadian 
ministerial graduates. 

Do we Canadian Presbyterians not 
need to reassess the question of Christian 
high schools since we are losing so many 
young people through our secular educa- 
tional system? Would we not benefit by 
learning from the Hungarian Church 
about high school and theological 
education? 


Work Among Those in Need 

The Hungarian Reformed Church has 
an enviable record of ministering to those 
who are poor and in need. A home for 
handicapped adults has been established. 
There is a ministry to Gypsies. Lois and I 
were privileged to be visiting Ukraine 
when a new Gypsy church was opened. 
In the evening, I led the service and 
preached in another Gypsy congregation 
founded by a Hungarian laywoman. 
What a delight to see the happy faces of 
so many children and adults who were 
present at both services, eager to sing, to 
pray and to hear the gospel. While in 
Ukraine, we stayed in an orphanage 
whose work is renowned throughout 
Ukraine. It houses 53 well-fed and well- 
clothed, happy children. The orphanage 
kitchen also prepares meals that are deliv- 
ered to hospitals in the area as hospital 
meals are not provided for patients. 
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In a recent article in The Presbyterian 
Outlook, an American weekly journal, 
Cecil Culverhouse, a retired minister, 
writes that aid is needed from outside 
Eastern Europe for the work of the Re- 
formed Church in Hungary, Ukraine and 
Transylvania. He comments: “If that 
commitment wanes in the next decade or 
two, the opportunity in Eastern Europe 
may be lost.” I believe he is right. Carpe 
diem! We must seize the opportunity. 

What can we do? First, we can co- 
operate with our Canadian Hungarian 
Presbyterian congregations to find cre- 
ative ways of helping the Hungarian 
Church and its schools and, through Pres- 
byterian World Service and Development, 
to aid the orphanage in Ukraine. Second- 
ly, we can have youth, theological student 
and professor exchanges. Thirdly, we 
might think of beginning mission work in 
Eastern Europe. The Christian Reformed 
Church has recently appointed a full-time 
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worker in Ukraine. Above all, we need to 
pray for the work of the Church in Eastern 
Europe. The Hungarian Reformed 
Church, through which God has moved in 
a mysterious way, needs our prayers, our 
support and our gifts. 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 


William Klempa was Moderator of the 124th 
General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


Aging Congregations 


Just Headaches 
A willingness to listen to the special needs 
and problems of ethnic people is required. 
Trust me, to be an ethnic is uncomfortable, 
and churches often do not make it easy. In 
the two presbyteries with which | have 
been involved, | have heard people say that 
ethnic churches are “just headaches.” 
Would it be possible to minister better by 
knowing that the primary fear ethnic 
people have is a sense of being lost in a 
new country and in a new culture? To grow 
new roots in strange soil where everything 
is new and different is not easy. It requires 
a special ministry, particular attention and 
special love for those who come into our 
sanctuaries from other countries. The vari- 
ety of ethnic people within our church, 
with their religious and cultural customs, 
should provide a joyful experience for all! 
The ethnic church provides a challenge 


~ to join together and rejoice in a higher pur- 


pose for God has called us to work to- 
gether. More attention and knowledge of 
ethnic issues will make the work in the king- 
dom of God more fulfilling and enjoyable. 

— Maria Papp, Welland, Ontario 


Rev. Maria Papp 

at a picnic at 
Hungarian Church, 
Welland, Ont., 1997 


Some Hungarian congregations that did 
not or could not start English work under 
the same roof are facing serious difficul- 
ties. Theirs is the painful process of death. 
It seems to me that this is a complex ques- 
tion that should be examined seriously as 
soon as possible. The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada (PCC) should consider it a mis- 
sion to support, even subsidize if neces- 
sary, these shrinking and aging ethnic 
congregations in their final hours. Accord- 
ing to the present law and practice, PCC 
will inherit their properties when they close 
entirely. Therefore, let them die in dignity, 
surrounded by tender loving care. 

— Peter Szabo 
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PCC News 


Memorial honours early Presbyterian settlers in Quebec 


|: 1838, men and women from the Isle 
of Lewis in the Outer Hebrides, who 
had been dispossessed of their property 
during the Highland Clearances, were of- 
fered virgin forest acreage by The British 
American Land Company. Waves of 
Gaelic-speaking immigrants settled in the 
Lingwick/Megantic/Scotstown districts in 
the Eastern Townships of Quebec. In each 


PWS8&D appointment 


of their settlements, Presbyterian congre- 
gations were established and church 
buildings gradually erected. Today, only a 
handful of the descendants of these Scot- 
tish homesteaders still resides in the area. 
On August 15, a memorial in honour 
of these pioneers was dedicated in the 
village of Stornoway, a site selected as 
the geographical centre of the early set- 


| Peete World Service and Development has announced the appointment of a 
new staff member. Beginning September 1, Jean-Frederic Beauchasne will serve 
as program co-ordinator with responsibilities specifically for Africa (development and 
relief) and refugee matters. Current staff member Guy Smagghe will serve as pro- 
gram co-ordinator for Asia and Latin America (relief and development) and for over- 
all co-ordination and administration with the Canadian International Development 
Agency. Beauchasne is originally from Quebec and is a graduate of St. Mary’s Uni- 


versity in Halifax. 
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tlements. Approximately 150 people 
gathered for the dedication, including 
members of the Presbytery of Quebec 
and special guests. Rev. Scott Emory, 
moderator of presbytery, conducted the 
service. Music was provided by mem- 
bers of The Daughters of Glengarry 
Gaelic Choir and piper Marc LeBel. 

The memorial, first proposed by the 
presbytery and seen to completion by the 
hard work of Isabell MacArthur Beattie 
of Sherbrooke and historian Muriel 
Mayhew, is an impressive tribute. An iron 
arch over the monument bears the words 
“1851, Winslow Cemetery, Presbyterian.” 
The six-sided monument is made of mar- 
ble and measures 2.1 metres high. The 
histories of the Lewis settlements and the 
congregations established by the Canada 
Presbyterian Church (Free) and The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada are engraved 
on each of the large panels. Various land- 
marks can be seen on a map on the front 
panel. The pioneers’ stories are told in 
English, French and Gaelic. (From a re- 
port by John A. Johnston) 


Stewart Gillan appointed 
CCTE director 
Pa Stewart Gillan has been 
amed executive director of the 
Churches’ Council on Theological 
Education (CCTE). CCTE is an ecu- 
menical coalition of the Anglican 
Church in Canada, Canadian Baptist 
Ministries, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Canada, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the Canadian Con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops and The 
United Church of Canada. 

Gillan returned to Canada last year 
after serving for 12 years in South 
Africa as parish minister in Alexan- 
dra, Soweto and Tembisa. Most re- 
cently, he was serving as part-time 
minister at Gateway Church, Toronto, 
and was engaged in research for Inter- 
national Ministries. He began his new 
duties on July 1. 
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NEWS 


Sermons on the mount 
AS unusual fund-raiser, 
dubbed “Festival of the 
Word” (a.k.a. “Top 20 with 
Talk-Back”), was held by the 
stewardship committee of West 
Vancouver Church on May 29. 
Members of the congregation 
were invited to select their 
favourite sermons for Rev. Ian 
Victor to preach. Beginning at 
8 a.m. and ending at 6 p.m., he 
preached 20 sermons in half- 
hour segments. Each segment 
included Scripture reading and 
an opportunity to ask questions 
about the sermon. The day also 
provided the congregation with 
an opportunity to hear lan 
preach before he moved to 
St. Giles Church, Ottawa. The 
fund-raiser proved to be an ex- 
cellent example of harnessing 
the wind, raising over $2,000. 


“Aw, let’s just skip to the end of this one.” Rev. lan 
Victor preached 20 sermons during a fund-raiser at 


West Vancouver Church. 


Truce reached in seven years war 


A: out-of-court settlement was re- 
cently reached between the Pres- 
bytery of Kingston and Rev. Malcolm 
Muth, ending an acrimonious legal battle 
that began seven years ago. The settle- 
ment reportedly awards Muth $125,000. 

In September 1992, following com- 
plaints by members of the congregation, 
the Presbytery of Kingston dissolved the 
pastoral tie between Malcolm Muth and 
St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, On- 
tario. At that time, Muth was given use 
of the manse for six months and six 
months salary. Further attempts at a sat- 
isfactory agreement failed. In July 1993, 
Muth filed a Statement of Claim against 
the Presbytery of Kingston in which he 
and his wife, Marie, sought $2 million in 
damages, as well as his reinstatement as 
minister of St. Andrew’s. The presbytery 
continued to search for a solution, but 
matters remained stalemated for years. It 
was only when both parties were recent- 
ly preparing to have the case resolved by 
a civil court in Belleville that an agree- 
ment was reached. 
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Muth claimed the whole process was 
without authority and contrary to the 
rules of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the rules of Natural Justice. 
According to Gordon Ross, one of his 
lawyers, the settlement serves to “vindi- 
cate Muth and those many individuals 
who supported him.” For his part, Muth 
said he was glad the process was over. 
He said that, at his wife’s request, he 
was giving the settlement to her for her 
birthday. 

According to Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 
convener of the commission appointed 
by presbytery to deal with the Muths’ 
lawsuit, the matter should have been set- 
tled by the courts of the church. “Church 
discipline, to which we ministers agree 
to abide at ordination, is very specific in 
stating that, as ministers, we are under 
the lawful oversight of our church courts, 
and that we are to follow no divisive 
course,” he said. “The time and money 
consumed in dealing with this matter 
could certainly have been put to better 
use within God’s Kingdom.” 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
heritage canals along 355 miles of ~ 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 


“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berthstaterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 
Send for colour brochure. 
ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 

BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 

. 1-800-561-5767 


our friends like to come? 
TRL AAR ARR RAR ALR ALLL 


GLENVIEW 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
will be celebrating its 75th Anniversary. 


Former members and friends are invited 
to join us in our celebrations on 
May 6 and 7, 2000. 

For further information, contact: 
Glenview Committee 2000 
c/o 1 Glenview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M4R 1P5 
Phone: (416) 488-1156 
E-mail: mblair@idirect.ca 


Celebrate 2000 Years of Christianity 
with 
Robert C. Martin 
of Kingsway Baptist Church, Toronto 
in 
The Land of Jesus 
March 18-April 3, 2000 


Contact: Celebration 2000 Tour 
161 Bay Street, Suite 4050, PO Box 608 
Toronto, Ontario M5J 281 
Tel. (416) 366-9771 
Fax: (416) 366-1005 
E-mail: fintrav@interlog.com 
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VISION ART 


GLASS STUDIO 


Stained Glass 
Designers, 
Painters & Craftsmen 


3900 CHESSWOOD DRIVE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M3} 2W6 


(416) 635-7666 


Other News 


Learning is truth, truth learning 


©: August | at 5 p.m., the moderator 
of the North Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church in Taiwan met with the 
president and officers of Tamsui Oxford 
University College on the road in front 
of the college gate. In the presence of a 
large number of well-wishers, and in the 
midst of passing pedestrians and cars, a 
plaque renaming the college Truth Uni- 
versity was formally unveiled with 
prayer, hymns and Scripture. 

The university, whose official English 
name is Aletheia (Greek for “truth’’) 
University, continues the long history of 
a school first begun in 1882 by Canadian 
Presbyterian Dr. George Leslie Mackay. 
The school, first named Oxford College 
after Mackay’s home county in Ontario, 
became the centre of his teaching 
ministry. 

In 1909, the college became the Taipei 
Theological School; and, in 1914, it 
served as the first classrooms of the Tam- 
sui Middle School. In 1936, the church 
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was compelled to sell Oxford College to 
a Japanese consortium. This sale meant 
the property was classified as enemy ter- 
ritory when Taiwan was restored to the 
Chinese government in 1945. It took 
many years of negotiation, at one time in- 
volving a delegation from The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada, before the college 
was returned to the church. 

After several years as a dormitory and 
a kindergarten, the old college building 
became the centrepiece in the new Pres- 
byterian education institution called 
Tamsui Oxford College in 1965. It was 
the culmination of a long-held Presbyter- 
ian vision to extend church-related edu- 
cation to the university level. In 1994, 
the Ministry of Education approved the 
school’s elevation to a four-year college 
(Tamsui Oxford University College) 
and, in 1999, to a full university. 

Dr. Neng-che Yeh, president of the 
school, has waged a long, patient cam- 
paign to establish the Presbyterian uni- 


Aletheia (Truth) University, Tamsui, Taiwan. 


versity. When he realized the Ministry of 
Education would not approve a “Tai- 
wanese Oxford University” without the 
consent of Oxford University in Eng- 
land, Yeh chose Truth University as the 
school’s new name. It symbolizes the 
truth found in the Lord, and also gives a 
nod to the road that traverses the school 
— Chen-li Street (Chinese for “‘truth’’). 
The college’s Christian emphasis can 
clearly be seen in a new Grand Chapel, 
which has a seating capacity of 1,500. 
Opened by Taiwan President Lee Teng- 
hui, the chapel was completed in 1997 and 
dominates the western skyline of Tamsui. 
In the centre of the campus stands Mac- 
kay’s Oxford College, a permanent sym- 
bol of Taiwanese-Canadian Presbyterian 
co-operation. Designated by the Ministry 
of the Interior as a National Heritage Arti- 
fact in 1986, the college now functions as 
the Mackay Memorial Museum. (From a 
report by Betty Geddes, International 
Ministries staffperson in Taiwan) 
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PC(USA) General Assembly fairly harmonious 


A: John A. Bolt put it in the denom- 
ination’s magazine, The Presby- 
terian Outlook, the 211th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) in Fort Worth, Texas, was a 
“cheerful gathering” — “a lean to the 
left, a lean to the right, some standing up 
and some sitting down but, unlike some 
years, not much fight, fight, fight.” 

The most controversial issue the 560 
commissioners faced was an overture 
from Milwaukee Presbytery that sought 
a vote by presbyteries on whether to re- 
move from the denomination’s Book of 
Order a paragraph that requires church 
officers to “live either in fidelity within 
the covenant of marriage between a man 
and a woman, or chastity in singleness.” 
In the end, although the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Church Orders and Ministry 
recommended the overture be sent out 
for presbytery vote, the commissioners 
opted for no votes, instead urging the 
church at all levels to conduct “Unity” 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Lethbridge, Alberta 


Lead our dynamic, well-established 
congregation of 400 people 
Facilitate in the areas of evangelism, spiritual 
growth and Christian education 


conferences. They also recommended 
next year’s Assembly not consider the 
issue, but refer it to the 2001 meeting. 

In other sexuality issues, commission- 
ers: voted to edit the church’s sexuality 
curriculum so it stresses abstinence more 
and contraception less; declined to au- 
thorize a study of providing same-sex 
partners of non-clergy church employees 
the identical pension and medical bene- 
fits married couples receive; rejected 
overtures both supporting and objecting 
to so-called “restoration therapy” of 
homosexuals. 

One expected battle never material- 
ized when a pre-Assembly commission 
voted 41-40 to proceed with the presen- 
tation of Women of Faith Awards to 
Jane Spahr, a lesbian minister, and two 
others who favour the ordination of 
homosexuals. 

In other business, a recommendation 
that the denomination’s top level be re- 
structured was adopted with little change 


from the report of the Special Committee 
for Review of the General Assembly. If a 
majority of the 173 presbyteries accepts 
the necessary changes to the Book of 
Order, the current Committee on the 
Office of General Assembly will be re- 
placed with a slightly larger Council of 
the Assembly. The 21-member council 
would be responsible for seeing that each 
Assembly’s instructions are followed 
and for resolving disputes between any 
of the entities. The current council would 
be renamed the Mission Agency and 
would be responsible solely for carrying 
out the mission of the church. 

Commissioners also adopted a 
church-wide strategy “Facing Racism: A 
Vision of the Beloved Community,” call- 
ing on Presbyterians to fight racism. 

Freda Gardner, a 70-year-old retired 
professor of Christian education from 
Princeton, New Jersey, was elected 
Moderator on the second ballot. (The 
Presbyterian Outlook) 


Ministry and Church Vocations 


A department of the Life and Mission Agency 
supported by Presbyterians Sharing... 


OUR FOCUS — professional church leaders 


OUR GOAL — the provision of caring, competent and 
appropriate support to professional church leaders and to the 
Church courts that are in covenant relationship with them. 


Provide eager leadership in new program 
development. Further our strong mission and 


outreach goals, including our TV ministry 


HOW CAN WE HELP? 


We provide resources and services for 


Care for our congregation within excellent 
facilities and a family-oriented atmosphere 
Work and Live in a sunny, urban setting with 
small-town appeal featuring affordable 
housing, post-secondary institutions and 
world-class tourism opportunities. 


Preparation for Ministry 


Congregations and Ministers/Diaconal Ministers in 
Transition 


Sexual Abuse and Harassment Policy 
Continuing Education 


For more information, please contact: 


; Women in Ministry 
Rev. Don Hill, Interim Moderator 


1818 - 5th Avenue South 

Lethbridge, Alberta T1J OW6 Canada 
Phone: (403) 327-2582 

E-mail: dhill@mox.chr.ab.ca 


For more information, call Susan Shaffer 
1-800-619-7301 or 416-441-1111, ext. 264 
e-mail: sshaffer@presbyterian.ca 
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= Che Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


YOUTH CO-ORDINATOR 
(part-time) needed for 
St. Giles Kingsway 
Presbyterian Church 
15 Lambeth Road, Toronto M9A 2Y6 
To begin as soon as possible. 
To apply or for more information, contact: 


Rev. Dr. Clyde Ervine 
Tel./Fax: (416) 233-8591 


ERSKINE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, OTTAWA 


Banquet: November 19 
Special Service: November 21 
Guest Speaker: 
Dr. Arthur Van Seters, 
Moderator of the 125th 
General Assembly 


For further information or to 

book tickets, call (613) 232-3144, or 
contact Mrs. Doreen McDougall at 
343 Bronson Avenue 

Ottawa, ON KIR 6J2 


125TH ANNIVERSARY 


YOUTH IN 


Pa MISSION 


During the summer, 25 youth 
participated in Youth in Mission (YIM) 
projects in Canada, Hungary, Africa 
and Nicaragua. Planning is now 
under way for the summer of 2000! 


As a Youth in Mission volunteer, you can: 

e work with children and youth in local 
congregations 

* assist camps with building projects 

* help with projects in developing 
countries 

¢ lead musicals or dramas 

provide clerical or cleaning help 


Plans are under way for an exciting 
summer, so contact YIM today. For 
details and an application form, contact: 
Colleen Smith 
174 First Avenue 
Ottawa, ON K1S 2G4 
Tel. (613) 233-6827 
E-mail: yimsite @ cyberus.ca 
Web site: www.cyberus.ca/~yimsite 
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NEWS 


Ecumenical movement out of touch, warns theologian 


he president of the World Alliance of 

Reformed Churches (WARC) has 
declared that the ecumenical movement 
is out of touch with people in the church- 
es and has “almost ceased ... to be taken 
seriously as a spiritual force.” Professor 
Choan-Seng Song, a specialist in system- 
atic theology and professor at Califor- 
nia’s Pacific School of Religion and 
Graduate Theological Union, made his 
remarks in his opening address at the an- 


News Scan 


Vernon congregation offers 
help to Kosovar refugees 
Knox Church, Vernon, British Colum- 
bia, was one of six local churches that 
welcomed 33 Kosovar refugees to their 
town on June 22. The churches are all 
sponsoring families, helping the new- 
comers adjust by showing them how to 
open bank accounts and find grocery 
stores, and by taking them to see doc- 
tors and dentists. They were also able to 
find accommodation for the families — 
all in the same apartment building. The 
federal government furnished the apart- 
ments. The churches are continuing to 
provide support in various facets of the 
refugees’ lives. (BC Christian News) 


As election draws near, 
Guatemala’s politicians 
discover religion 

Guatemalan church leaders have called 
on their country’s politicians not to use 
religion as a tactic to win votes in up- 
coming elections in November. “It 
bothers us that candidates manipulate 
the faith and goodwill of the faithful for 
political ends,” says Moises Colop, a 
Presbyterian pastor and spokesperson 
for the Guatemalan Conference of 
Evangelical Churches. “These are can- 
didates who mention the name of God 
all the time so that people will say they 
are strong believers.” The Roman 
Catholic Church, to which 75 per cent 
of Guatemala’s 11 million people be- 
long, agrees. “Manipulating religious 


nual meeting of the WARC executive in 
Taipei on July 2. Referring to the finan- 
cial problems faced by WARC and many 
other confessional and ecumenical 
bodies, Professor Song declared that, 
perhaps, the “financial coffer is empty 
because the spiritual coffer of our 
member Christians is empty. Or, per- 
haps, the alliance’s spiritual coffer itself, 
after more than a century, has become 
empty.” (EN/) 


sentiments shows a lack of respect for 
people because it attacks human dig- 
nity,” said Victor Hugo Martinez, pres- 
ident of the Guatemalan Bishops’ 
Conference. (ENJ) 


Not a guitar in sight 

Canada’s oldest association of musi- 
cians has been celebrating its 90th an- 
niversary in 1999, The Royal Canadian 
College of Organists was founded in 
1909 and, today, is a country-wide, in- 
terdenominational community of pro- 
fessional and amateur organists, church 
musicians, choral conductors and 
others sharing an interest in the organ — 
and church music. Its membership is 
open to anyone regardless of skill level 
or religious affiliation. 


Learning and sharing 

Ministry with Children and Youth re- 
ports that last year’s Learning/Sharing 
material was enormously popular with 
Presbyterian young people and has net- 
ted close to $20,000 in scholarships for 
school kids living in the Guatemala 
City dump. 


A communal cup 
Parishioners at Christ the King Roman 
Catholic Church in Dallas, Texas, had a 
chance to see a holy grail of a different 
kind when Pat Verbeek, a forward with 
the Stanley Cup champion Dallas Stars 
who attends Christ the King, brought © 
the cup to church for everyone to see. 
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Thomas Macpherson: 
The Vigilant Church-Builder 


Tom Dickey 


n June 1, 1849, Rev. Thomas Macpherson, his wife, 
@ Sarah, and their four children boarded a sailing ship 

for Canada. In what was to be a turning point in his 
life, and the life of the Presbyterian Church, Macpherson had 
been named a “Missionary to North America” by the Colonial 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

One hundred and fifty years later, on October 17, 1999, the 
congregation of Knox Church, Stratford, Ontario, will celebrate 
the anniversary of his arrival with the unveiling of a 
bronze plaque recognizing his significant contribu- 
tion to Presbyterianism. That plaque will also 
stand as a tribute to a hard-working man of 
strong moral character, someone who saw 
what had to be done and did it. 

Born in County Antrim, Ireland, in 
1810, Thomas Macpherson came by 
a taste for learning and hard work at 
an early age. At 14, he was given 
charge of the local school he at- 
tended, enabling him to finance his 
literary and theological studies at 
The Royal Belfast Institution. He 
graduated in 1836 and was called to 
First Bellaghy Church, County 
Derry. During his 13 years there, he 
had his first experiences in church 
construction and financing, gaining 
knowledge that would serve him well 
in the colony. 

Shortly after the Macpherson family 
landed in Quebec, Thomas accepted an invi- 
tation to be pastor to a few families in Stratford 
who had left the Auld Kirk and adhered to the prin- 
ciples of the Free Church. It was a Stratford, far from the 
busy tourist designation it is today, comprised of about 30 houses. 
The congregation met in a log schoolhouse, but the new minister 
had a brick church in mind. You can almost picture the good 
reverend removing his suit coat (but not his clerical collar), 
rolling up his sleeves, rubbing his hands together and settling 
down to work. He contacted the Canada Company of London, 
England, a major developer of the Stratford area, and obtained a 
free building site and a contribution of 100 pounds. He then 
travelled to Philadelphia where he obtained additional financial 
support from acquaintances and friends of the cause. 

Apparently, Macpherson’s vigilance on the building site 
could sometimes be irritating. On one occasion, he was left 
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‘“mortarfied” when the contents of a mortar-board “accidental- 
ly” ended up on his black suit. He didn’t return to the building 
site that day. The church was opened in 1851, with seating for 
300. A gallery for 100 was added a few years later. 

Although Macpherson’s athleticism may not have saved 
him from the mortar, it did help in his early years in Stratford 
when he was asked to preach in nearby communities. More 
than once, the pastor found the designated meeting place lay 

not beyond the proverbial river, but beyond small 
lakes of muck and mire. He had to use a jumping 
pole to cross 0’ er. 

The next two decades were years of 

considerable growth in Stratford. This 

growth, coupled with the merging of 

the United Presbyterian Church with 
the Free Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, soon led to the 
need for a new site and a larger 
church building. For the third time 
in his ministry, Macpherson was in 
the forefront of the construction of 

a new Presbyterian church. 

In one of the few instances 
where Macpherson’s opinion did 
not prevail, the new church was 

named Knox, and not St. Paul’s as 
he had suggested. It opened in 1873, 
complete with a 63-metre steeple that 
American President William Howard 
Taft called “the most graceful and pleas- 
ing” he had seen in all his travels. Sadly, it 
was struck by lightning in 1913, and the church 
was destroyed in the consequent fire. The current 

Knox Church stands on the same site. 

Thomas Macpherson was a minister of the old school. His 
sermons, like the man himself, were models of godly piety. He 
was respected and honoured by his fellow ministers and was 
elected Moderator of the Canada Presbyterian Church in 1874. 
After he retired in 1877, he continued to have an active role in 
the life of the church. When he died in 1891, he did so with the 
same faith and steadfastness he carried throughout his life. “I 
am happy,” he said, “happy to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better.” [9 


Based on a report by lan McPherson of Victoria, great-grandson of 
Thomas Macpherson. 
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GENERATION Y 


Terror Transformed 


here is an old warehouse in East 

Berlin. It was bombed by British 

and American pilots during the 
Second World War, so that only half the 
building remains standing. The socialist 
government of East Germany did not 
bother to restore or tear down the ware- 
house; so, for 50 years, 
it has stood as a ruin. 

You can still see 
machine-gun bullet 
holes in the front wall 
from the street fighting 
during the war. Jagged 
floors jut out from 
half-rooms with no 
ceiling and only partial 
walls. Tumbled rocks 
pile against the walls 
still remaining. 

Now, however, the 
ruin — while still a 
ruin — is a place of beauty. 

Since the fall of the Berlin Wall in 
1989, the building has been a hang-out 
for squatters. As East Berliners gradually 
redecorated and renovated around them 
in the wake of reunification, the squatters 
— often artists, street people, musicians, 
“alternatives” — did their own redecora- 
tion. Brilliant, multicoloured graffiti coats 
the building, especially the one inner wall 
left standing and the passageway from 
the street to the inner courtyard. Scaffold- 
ing props up some of the less sturdy areas 
and floodlights are affixed to the broken 
walls. The half-rooms have become 
cafés, clubs and off-beat art galleries. The 
courtyard — filled with sculptures made 
from the wrecks of old cars, twisted bits 
of metal, construction discards and the 
ever-present graffiti — hosts bizarre, 
highly political, alternative theatre. 

In the words of my German friend, a 
place of terror has been transformed into 
a space for art and beauty. That beauty, 
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though, doesn’t coat over the building’s 
history — indeed, it emphasizes the way 
the ruin serves as an ever-present and 
highly visible reminder of the terror of 
the past. 

The place has become more popular 
lately. Tourists and more mainstream 


groups are showing up in greater num- 
bers, and the classy, bourgeois Freidrich- 
strasse area is starting to encroach on the 
alternative district around the warehouse. 
A couple of developers have talked 
about taking over the building and legit- 
imizing it — renovating it to fit the new- 
ly stylish areas of the booming East 
Berlin. 

If that happens, of course, the place 
will lose its energy, its authenticity. The 
message it sends as a symbol of terror 
transformed into beauty will be sugar- 
coated and washed out at best, bulldozed 
under and forgotten at worst. 

The graffiti-covered factory made a 
strong impression on me. At first, I 
thought I would write about it as a 
metaphor for a destroyed life — the way 
some people manage to turn their 
bombed-out lives into places of beauty. 
But it was the energy, the vitality of the 
place, that struck me most strongly. In its 
non-legitimized, unauthorized, complete- 


Kathy Cawsey 


ly unorganized and non-institutionalized 
nature, the place holds an indescribable 
authenticity; that authenticity will be lost 
the instant it becomes formalized and le- 
gitimized. It may become more pleasant, 
more accessible, less edgy; it will also be 
less real. 

I think the same thing happens in the 
church. A frighteningly off-beat, radical, 
long-haired-tattooed-motorcycle-driving 
group with weird ideas about religion 
suddenly sets up shop in a couple of old 
buildings around Jerusalem and Rome, 
and the energy they bring is palpable. 
They are exciting, dynamic and in-your- 
face. They are trouble-makers, illegiti- 
mates, unauthorized squatters who 
spray-paint sparkling graffiti on the walls 
of the centuries-old temple. When they 
become authorized, legitimized, they 
subject themselves to the authorities and 
their rules; then, their message, their 
splashed graffiti, gets whitewashed. 

Not many Presbyterians today would 
spray their beliefs in sharp-cornered, sil- 
ver letters on their buildings — either 
metaphorically or otherwise. Not many 
churchgoers would thumb their noses at 
conformity and authority and make won- 
derful and bizarre sculptures out of twist- 
ed bits of metals or worn-out theologies. 

The cross is like that building in East 
Berlin — a symbol of terror that has be- 
come a symbol of love and faith. But, 
rarely, if ever, do I feel the kind of vital- 
ity and conviction of belief in our 
churches that I felt in the courtyard of 
that old warehouse. When we rediscover 
that energy, our churches will be filled 
and our souls will be afire. 

But we won’t do it through institu- 
tions. 


Kathy Cawsey recently received her M.Phil. 
degree from Oxford University, England. 
E-mail Kathy at kcawsey @ hotmail.com. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


I am sure there are many older people in 
our congregations who are gifted but no 
longer capable of providing leadership in 
the church. The years have caught up 
with them. They are in frail health. They 
feel very tired. Now, they need the love 
and care of a younger generation. Not 
only do we need to respect this fact, we 
also need to organize ourselves in our 
congregations to give reality to that love 
and care in both word and deed. 

Yet, there are also older people in our 
congregations who are not only gifted 
but also still capable of giving leadership 
in the church. Of course, it depends how 
one defines “older.” Some people are 
“old” by the time they are 50. Others are 
still “young” at 70, in terms of both their 
health and their “heart.” I know of a 
number of folk well into their 80s who 
are full of vim and vigour and still con- 
tribute enthusiastically to the life of their 
church and community. 

I recall my own father who, in his 
65th year, served on session, was a rep- 
resentative elder to presbytery, may also 
have been on the board of managers and, 
believe it or not, led a youth group of 
some 15 loyal young people who were in 
their early and mid-teens! In fact, he died 
after suffering a stroke while leading the 
service of worship with the young people 
the first Sunday of June 1966. 

Although he was close to achieving 
the designation of “senior citizen,” my 
father remained young at heart and an 
enthusiastic and vigorous participant in 
the life of his church and community, 
keenly interested in helping to provide 
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Tony Plomp 


spiritual foundations for members of the 
younger generation. I suspect that, if he 
had lived beyond his 64 years, he would 
have ended his work with the youth 
within a number of years. Yet, I also be- 
lieve he probably would have continued 
to serve as an elder and to help around 
the church in whatever manner he could. 
I suppose there might also have come a 
time when others in the congregation 
might have wished for his retirement 
from church activities! The highly com- 
mitted and energetic sometimes have dif- 
ficulty letting go and, so, become an 
obstacle to the enlistment of younger 
folk in the leadership of the church. 
From what I remember of my father, 
however, I believe he would have known 
when to quit. 

I guess the answer to the sort of think- 
ing revealed by this question is that there 
is never really an end to our participation 
in and support of the life and work of the 
congregation. I salute the older people in 
the churches and volunteer organizations 
of this land who, while ready to step down 
in favour of younger people, nevertheless 
always remain willing to fill in any gap 
when there is no one else to do the job. 
Recently, one of our older women in her 
mid-70s volunteered her services as a 
church school teacher on an interim basis 
when she knew we were having difficul- 
ties filling a vacant position. 

I think it is fair for someone, after 
many years of involvement, to say about 
a particular area of service, “I’ve done 
my bit....”” After all, a change is as good 
as a rest! That is different from someone 
who backs out of all participation on the 
basis that “It is time for the young people 
to take over the church.” [3 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
e-mail: TONY_PLOMP @bc.sympatico.ca or to 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 4S3. 


ST. ANDREW'S, 
HUMBER HEIGHTS 


Weston, Ontario 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Worship Service: November |4 
Rev. Harry McWilliams preaching 


Anniversary Banquet: November 13 
Former members invited to attend 


For further information and to 
book banquet tickets, 
please contact Ben Slater at 
(416) 244-1814 
or write to the church office 
1579 Royal York Road 
Etobicoke, ON M9P 3C5 


CLASSIFIEDS 
ASSOCIATE MINISTER: St. Andrew’s 
Church, Newmarket, seeks an Associate 
Minister. Special focus: Christian educa- 
tion and developing a vibrant ministry for 
and with youth. Send profile to chair of 
search committee: D. Hamilton, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, 484 Water 
St., Newmarket, Ontario L3Y 1M5, or 
e-mail: MSRochon @netcom.ca. 


ATTENTION MUSICIANS: Mississauga 
Christian Symphony Orchestra invites 
musicians to join in its fall season. Con- 
tact Robert Hamilton, director, at: phone 
(905) 625-9068, fax (905) 624-3929 or 
e-mail music @cpic.ca. 


BUYING COMMUNION TOKENS from 
all countries: single tokens or collections. 
For estimates or enquiries, contact: Rev. 
Angus Sutherland, Box 22013 Galt 
Centre, Cambridge, Ontario N1R 8E3. 
Fax: (519) 623-1189. 


FIRST HUNGARIAN CHURCH, TORONTO, 
invites you to come and celebrate its 70th 
Anniversary Service at the church (439 
Vaughan Road) at 4 p.m., October 16. 
Festive Dinner at 6 p.m. Guest speaker: 
Rev. Odén (Ed) Seress, Hungary. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR request- 
ed for St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
White Rock, British Columbia. White 
Rock is 30 kilometres south of Vancou- 
ver on the shores of Semiahmoo Bay 
overlooking the state of Washington and 
the islands. We are a congregation of 
over 500 members/adherents, with two 
Sunday morning services. We seek an 
organist/choir director who can provide 
traditional/modern/contemporary musical 
experiences. For further information, 
please contact: Rev. John Bodkin, Senior 
Minister: church (604) 536-9322; home 
(604) 541-9279; fax (604) 536-9834; 
e-mail: jvsbdkn @ axionet.com. 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


KNOX FLOS CHURCH, Crossland, Ont., 
hosted an African Music and Dance evening, 
featuring the Umoja Christian Fellowship Choir 
from Hamilton, Ont. Joining in the dancing and 
singing were Rev. Charles Deogratsias, minister 
of Knox Flos, and his wife, Hyasinter. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MEN of St. Paul’s 
Church, Prince Albert, Sask., are pictured at 
a recent fellowship evening. The evening 
get-togethers include guest speakers and 
supper cooked by two members of the 
group (operating in rotating pairs). 


GRANT CAMERON, a charter member of 
Greenbrier Church, Brantford, Ont., was hon- 
oured by the congregation with a surprise 
90th birthday cake. Grant served as elder for 
31 years at Alexandra Church, Brantford, and 
Greenbrier, including five years as clerk of 
session at Greenbrier. He also sang in 
the choirs of both churches. 


PAULINE 
BROWN was the 
guest speaker for a 
Mission Sunday at 
Knox’s Galt Church, 
Cambridge, Ont. A 
luncheon and “open- 
line” question period 
were held after the 
service. Elinor Linton 
of the WMS presented 
a cheque for $2,503 
from the Mildred 
Gehman Fund to 
Pauline (right) for her 
work in North India. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL OF Tyne Valley Church, 
Tyne Valley, P.E.I., raised $302 in a mission project for 
the children who live in the Guatemala City dump. Pictured 
(L to R) are: (back row) Heidi Ellis, Josh Darrach, Cori-Ann 
Craig, Logan Ellis, Taylor MacNeill and James MacLean; 
(middle) Terrance Darrach, Emma-Sue Craig, Hailey 
Trowsdale and Madison Ellis; (front) Michael Minard, Ivan 
MacLean, Stacey Albert and Anne MacLean. (Missing: Craig 
Williams, Danielle MacDougall and Adam Trowsdale.) 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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NINE YOUNG PEOPLE from St. James Church, 
Chatham, Ont., captured a total of six prizes (one 
first, two seconds and three thirds) in the Scripture 
reading classes of the Chatham-Kent Kiwanis Festi- 
val. Members of the hard-working team were (L to R): 
Brittany Van de Wynckel, Dana Serwotka, lan Bea- 
cock, Brock McGregor, Michelle Ball, Charlotte 
Amelia (first-prize winner), Jordan Charbonneau and 
lan Collins. (Not pictured is Stephanie McGregor.) 


THE 120TH ANNIVERSARY of Bonar-Parkdale Church, Toronto, was cel- 
ebrated with a Saturday evening friendship time, an anniversary service 
and commemorative coffee mugs. Guest speaker Rev. Mariano Di Gangi (left), 
clerk of session Dorothy Clark (centre) and Rev. Jim Cuthbertson join Penny 
Boyd (representing Bonar) and Cathie Anderson (representing Parkdale) as 
they prepare to cut the cake. 


TO WELCOME SPRING, Knox Church, North East- 
hope, Ont., held a “Springfest ’99.” Members of the 
congregation performed two humorous skits, “The 
Rummage Sale” and “The Lamp Went Out.” Special 
guests were the Celtic trio Cavaan. More than $1,800 
was raised for Habitat for Humanity. Audrey Rutherford 
(left) and Mary Lichty are pictured in a scene from 
VV “The Rummage Sale.” 
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AN EVENING OF PRAISE celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont., on May 1 ended with the 
unveiling of a sesquicentennial quilt. Doing the honours was Rev. 
William Klempa, Moderator of the 124th General Assembly, assist- 
ed by Ruth Millar (centre) and Cheryl Anderson, part of the group of 
women who designed and created the quilt. More than 300 mem- 
bers of St. Andrew’s, including children, signed the quilt, which is 
currently hanging in the sanctuary 


THE SESSION OF West Vancouver Church, 
West Vancouver, B.C., recently adopted 
term service for elders. A pot-luck dinner for 
elders who retired in 1999 was held at the home 
of a session member on May 18. Rev. Cathy and 
Rev. lan Victor (right) congratulate the five re- 
tirees — (from left) John Pearson, Kay Clark, Don 
MacDonald, Jean Rumohr and Jack Hegeman. 
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A CANADA DAY KIDDIE CARNIVAL held by 
Gateway Community Church, Toronto, pro- 
vided three hours of old-fashioned fun for close to 
400 children and parents from the congregation 
and community. There were hotdogs and drinks, 
games, face-painting by clowns, a Mad Scientist 
and a penny auction (with paper pennies) — all 
for free. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., 
joined with Rev. Don Donaghey 

and his wife, Bonnie, in celebrating 
his 25 years of ministry on May 16. 


A YOUTH LEADERSHIP 
RETREAT organized by the 
Presbytery of Edmonton-Lakeland 
was held at Camp Kannawin, 
Sylvan Lake, Alta., this past spring. 
Spencer Edwards, synod youth 
consultant for Southwestern 
Ontario, was guest speaker for the 
weekend event. All 19 youth par- 
ticipants, pictured along with the 
five leaders (Erin Walton, Spencer 
Edwards, Margaret Moar, Don 
Mackenzie, Jenifer Hislop- 
Boechler), received certificates 
recognizing their participation in a 
training workshop for leadership 
development in youth ministry. 


<< JOYCE VAN DAM stands 
next to the wall hanging she 
made for Pentecost Sunday at 
Knox Church, Tiverton, Ont. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Malvern Church, Scarborough, 
Ont., said goodbye to clerk of session Eric Leiper, who 
stepped down after many years of service. Eric and his wife, 
Irene, recently moved to Mount Albert, Ont. Congratulating them 
are friends Gladys Nandlall (centre), Chan Rawana and Reg 
Rawana. 
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MEMBERS OF THE Evening Auxiliary of First Church, Pem- 
broke, Ont., with 25 or more years of service were recently 
honoured by the congregation. In the back row (L to R) are: Dawn 
Sutherland, Ruby Whyte, Jenny Carmichael, Janet Mulcahy, Carol 
Bradley and Astid Harle. In the front are: Kathleen Inglis, Betty 
Burgess, Barbara Caldwell and Mabel Burns. (Missing: Madeline 
MacDonald and Elma Davies.) 


REV. FILIMON SEMENIUK and his wife, Sophia, of the 
Ukranian Evangelical Reformed Church in Rivne, Ukraine, 
were special guests at a mission weekend held at Thornhill 
Church, Thornhill, Ont., as part of the congregation’s 150th an- 
niversary celebrations. During the service, a banner reflecting the 
weekend’s theme and symbolizing the unity in the Spirit across 
borders and languages was presented to the Semeniuks by Rev. 
Bob Smith and Carol Bittner, the banner’s designer. 


THE SUNSHINE SINGERS, a group of young people from 
St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, Alta., presented a special 
<7 Mother's Day performance of A Technicolour Promise, 


A CROSS GIVEN b 
y depicting the story of Noah’s Ark. 


Aleda McWaters and 
Mable Maud and families 
was dedicated in memory 
of their parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Wagner at 
Knox Church, Conn, 
Ont. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Salem Church, Westville, N.S., 
was joined by friends and special 
guests when it celebrated its 150th 
anniversary with a banquet on May 
22 and an anniversary service on 
May 23. Piper Megan Baird was on 
hand to welcome the congregation 
and guests to the service. During 
worship, new pew Bibles were dedi- 
cated and a plaque was unveiled 
commemorating the anniversary. 
The offering was received using the 
original collection poles. After the 
service, the congregation gathered 
for refreshments and a display of ar- 
tifacts and memorabilia, including a 
framed copy of the original call to the 
first minister of Salem, Rev. George 
Patterson, in 1849. 


GOREN 14343, ; 
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Custom Stained Glass Windows 


2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


I MITE D 
est. 1920 

custom designed 

memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 

- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 


Established 1920 


471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 


(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


ilal= Proud Supporters 
it of the Arthritis Society 


INVENTORY CLEARANCE SALE! 


Choose from a wide range 
of embroidered paraments 
and metalware. 

Call or write today for a 
detailed listing of items. 


DOMINION REGALIA LIMITED 


1550 O’Connor Drive, Toronto, ON M4B 2V3 
Tel (416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 
Toll-free 1-800-930-9514 


1-800-563-1555 


MISSION KNOCKS 


Taking Our Turn 
in the Rotation 


Tom Dickey 


Exc. Oppty: Opportunities available for social justice. Ability 
to blend Christian belief with community service an asset. 
Some hard work required. Salary nil. Rewards great. 


ave you ever wondered where 

some people get their ideas for 

mission? Unfortunately, they 
can’t be found in the classified section of 
the daily newspaper. They can be found, 
however, through.a familiarity with the 
daily news and the world around us. 


ee Seis. 
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Rotarians Fred Farnham, Ken Jensen and Jim Goldsmith. 


For Ken Jensen, an elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Welland, Ontario, such 
an opportunity presented itself when 
Hurricane Mitch struck Central America 
last fall. As president of the Rotary Club 
of Welland, Ken identified responding to 
an international crisis “with financial 
support that could make a difference” as 
one of the goals for his Rotary year. A 
telephone call to Rick Fee, director of 
Presbyterian World Service and Devel- 
opment (PWS&D), confirmed what he 
expected — more money and food were 
urgently needed for the storm-ravaged 


countries of El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and the Dominican 
Republic. 

The next day, Ken attended a meeting 
of area Rotary Clubs. He told the Rotar- 
ians about PWS&D’s partnership with 
the Canadian Foodgrains Bank and how 
any money raised would 
receive a matching grant 
of 4-1 from the Canadian 
International Develop- 
ment Agency (CIDA). 
For their part, the Rotar- 
ians were concerned that 
any aid sent would actu- 
ally reach the people in 
need. The presence of 
Presbyterian Church 
workers in Central and 
Latin America reassured 
them, and fund-raising 
plans fell quickly into 
place. Within a month, 
six area Rotary Clubs had 
raised more than $6,100. 
With the grant from 
CIDA, that amount grew 
to more than $24,400. 

Opportunities for mission to those in 
need can be identified. And when Chris- 
tian organizational skills are combined 
with community service, the results are 
beyond most individuals’ ability to re- 
spond. Whether as Christians offering a 
cup of purified water in Jesus’ name or 
as Rotarians putting “Service Above 
Self’ (or both), we can work toward 
bringing a little bit of social justice to the 
desperate corners of the world. [9 


Based on a report by Ken Jensen. 
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Traveling Mercies: Some Thoughts 
on Faith by Anne Lamott (Pantheon, 
1999, $33.95). Reviewed by Ken 
Borden. 


This is an encouraging story for mainline 
Presbyterians. Anne Lamott tells of her 
journey into faith and her continued walk 
with Jesus. She did it in part with the 
help of a small, urban Presbyterian con- 
gregation. 

Lamott writes with a sharp sense of 
humour, most often gently directed at 
herself as she struggles to understand the 
meaning of faith in her life. 
She never takes herself too 
seriously. What turns me 
on about her story is that 
she sees God at work all 
along the paths of her life 
and not only at the point 
of conversion. In her in- 
troduction to the jour- 
ney called “Overture: 
Lily Pads,” Lamott be- 
gins: “My coming to 
faith did not start 
with a leap but rather 
a series of staggers 
from what seemed a 
like one safe place to another. 
Like lily pads, round and green, these 
places summoned and then helped me up 
while I grew.... I can see how flimsy and 
indirect a path they made. Yet each step 
brought me closer to the verdant pad of 
faith on which I somehow stay afloat.” 

Lamott was raised by parents who, if 
not anti-Christian, were certainly conde- 
scending and demeaning. She fell early 
prey to alcohol and drugs, and became 
bulimic and unwise in her sex life. For 
some of us, it would be easy to see God 
loving the new and hating the old, and to 
deprecate that past life. Lamott under- 
stands that, as God has loved her all 
along, so she, too, loves the person who 
was hidden behind all those dodges. She 
never stoops to self-condemnation. 

A second strength of her story is that, 
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having decided to walk with Jesus, she re- 
alizes the difficult part of the journey has 
begun. Learning to trust was not easy. She 
learned to walk with her new Christian 
friends who sustained her faithfully on her 
trip and, at the same time, she continued 
to love and converse with her many secu- 
lar friends. She found God present in both 
as they helped and aided her. 

The chapter “Forgiveness,” alone, 
would make the purchase price worth- 
while. “They say we are not punished for 
the sin but by the sin and I began to feel 
punished by my unwillingness to for- 
give.” What follows is a humorous yet 
moving vignette of a per- 

son learning to forgive. 

Letiimewotfenta 
caveat. I do not know 
whether to say the story 
has something for every- 
one or to say the story 
has something to offend 
everyone. There is a part of 
our church for whom the 
whole idea of a person com- 
ing to accept Jesus as per- 
sonal Saviour and Lord is 
trite if not frightening. For 
some, it signifies a capitula- 
tion to dead orthodoxy and the 
checking of one’s intellect at 
the faith door. But, for Anne Lamott, 
coming to terms with Jesus deepened her 
sense of feminism and her commitment 
to liberal politics. That may be scary for 
the other wing of the church that cannot 
distinguish between a conservative theol- 
ogy and a right-wing political agenda. 
Lamott makes no bones about her per- 
sonal encounter with Jesus, and the role 
of prayer and the faith community in her 
daily life. It is that personal core faith 
that sustains her other commitments. 

I enjoyed Lamott’s book. My congre- 
gation has heard her quoted already in 
sermons and, no doubt, will hear her 
again. She turns some delightful phrases. 
A final word from Lamott: “Here are the 
two best prayers I know: ‘Help me, help 


me, help me’ and “Thank you, thank you, 
thank you.’” 


Ken Borden is a minister at Calvin Church, 
Toronto. 


The Virtues of Aging by Jimmy 
Carter (Ballantine, 1998, $16.50). 
Reviewed by Bert Vancook. 


Jimmy Carter is the Robert Stanfield of 
American politics. He has a public image 
as a fine gentleman, perceived to be too 
earnest and too scrupulous to do what is 
necessary to lead a nation. While in of- 
fice and afterwards, Carter made lots of 
people uncomfortable by responding to 
public and private issues with his person- 
al Christian faith. 

In The Virtues of Aging, Carter uses 
the examples of himself and his wife, 
Rosalynn, as they move into their 70s to 
speak of the issues around aging. I 
couldn’t help but think that Carter has 
some major advantages over many other 
seniors — the biggest of which is that he 
can open any interesting door by giving 
his name. He has a fulfilling life that in- 
cludes teaching at a university, founding 
and overseeing The Carter Center which 
is a public policy think-thank, and The 
Atlanta Project in which he has used his 
name and influence to attack the social 
problems caused by poverty. Rosalynn 
was also asked to teach at a university. 
They are on the board of Habitat for Hu- 
manity. It is a little difficult to speak to 
and on behalf of retirees who do not 
have Carter’s advantages. 

Having said that, Carter opens up im- 
portant areas for consideration in this 
book: health care, preparation for retire- 
ment, how to deal with waning energy 
and increasing family, how to cope with 
regrets. He writes clearly and well. The 
overriding sense that comes from him is 
the essential truth that people who are re- 
tiring (and everyone else) have to be will- 
ing to try new activities and new ways of 
living. It would be too simple to say that 
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“attitude is everything,” but a positive 
approach certainly makes a difference. 
While Carter has a few advantages 
over the majority of seniors, we’re all 
getting older. This little book is a 
thoughtful look at the difficulties and the 
blessings of the aging process. It is in- 
tended to serve as a discussion starter or 
as a basis for a seminar series. It will take 
a bit of translation into the Canadian con- 
text, especially with regard to health care 
and social services; but, as an introduc- 
tion to the subject of aging, it serves well. 


Bert Vancook is the minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. 


A Gospel for the Mature Years: Find- 
ing Fulfillment by Knowing and Using 
Your Gifts by Harold G. Koenig, 

Tracy Lamar, Betty Lamar (Haworth, 
1997, $32.75). Reviewed by Peter Bush. 


“This book is written for middle-aged 
and older adults who wish to grow emo- 
tionally and spiritually, and experience 
satisfaction and joy in their mature 


Enrich your worship experience! 


SPIRIT ANEW 


Singing Prayer and Praise Spirit. zine 


iy 


EDITED BY ALAN C. 
WHITMORE 


More than 175 songs that offer 
contemporary and traditional 
musical styles. Praise choruses, 
scripture songs, meditative 
songs, prayer responses, mantras 
and chants from Taizé, the lona 


years.” Designed as a study guide, for 
either group use or personal study, the 
book walks people through the big ques- 
tions of life: Who am I? What is the pur- 
pose of life? What am I supposed to be 
doing with the rest of my life? Citing a 
study that indicates 40 per cent of those 
over the age of 65 experience a major 
change in their religious faith after the 
age of 50, the authors strive to express the 
core truths of the gospel in ways that 
speak to adults near or having passed re- 
tirement. At the heart of this argument 
lies the contention, “Aging has a way of 
thrusting us out of our comfort zones and 
into a growth mode.” This growth is both 
vertical, our relationship with God, and 
horizontal, our relationships with other 
people. Rejecting focusing on one’s self 
as the way to achieve fulfilment in life, 
the book calls those of mature years up 
into advanced age to use their God-given 
gifts to serve God and human beings. 


Peter Bush is the minister of Knox Church in 
Mitchell, Ont. 
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Spiritual Care Among the Very 
Elderly by George W. Strong (Ecu- 
menical Ministries, 1992, $10.50). 
Reviewed by Peter Bush. 


For over 20 years, the author was a chap- 
lain in nursing homes, retirement resi- 
dences and hospitals, ministering with 
the very elderly. The centre of his argu- 
ment is that the church has largely 
ignored the spiritual gifts and ministry 
skills that those over 80 years of age 
bring to the church. The book is a plea 
not to ignore this group of people. Prac- 
tical suggestions about how to minister 
with this age group are also presented. 


I Know God’s in Here Somewhere: 
Devotions for Groups or Individuals 
by Gwyneth Whilsmith (Desktop, 1999, 
$15). Reviewed by Peter Bush. 


This is a gem of a book. Over and over 
again, Gwyn Whilsmith helps us see God 
at work in the ordinariness and everyday- 
ness of life. Here, we meet Gwyn and 


The Renewal Fellowship 
within The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


presents 


THE YOL CRISIS 


(Why no Leadership?) 


b 


Speaker: Rev. Chuck Congram 
Saturday, November 6, 1999 
Hosted by St. Columba Presbyterian Church, 
Belleville, ON 


Workshop#1: Chuck Congram — Conversation on the 


theme adaresses. 


Workshop#2: Hendy Andrews — Exercising leadership 
with true sacrifical planning. Hendy Andrews is the 
Planned Giving Officer of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Learn how you can be a leader in the church 
of tomorrow by using your accumulated resources for 
the furtherance of God’s Kingdom. 


Workshop#3: Don MacLeod — Clergycare: How a 
partnership between laity and clergy can bring out the 
best for both in this conflicted and challenging time for 
ministry. 


To register or for more information, contact the Renewal 
Office, 3819 Bloor Street West, Etobicoke, ON, M9B 1K7 
Telephone (416) 233-6581, Fax (416) 233-1743. 


Community, African-American 
music, songs for communion and more. 


Music Leader Edition * Paper, Coil Binding 8.5 x II" 
$39.95 ° ISBN 1-55145-343-6 


Pew Edition ° Paper, Coil Binding* 6 x 9" 
$12.95 * ISBN 1-55145-345-2 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite book seller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS INC. 
9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V1R2 Office Hours: 8:00am—4:30pm Pacific Time 
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people who have touched her life. People 
like the child who gives us the title of the 
book. Jeannie, a child of about seven with 
a mental handicap, was with the Whil- 
smiths on a day trip. They were talking 
about God when Jeannie chimed in with, 
“God is everywhere — he’s even in this 
car.” Then, looking around the interior of 
the car, she said, “I don’t know where he 
is, but I know God’s in here somewhere.” 
Even more important than the people 
we meet is the fact that we meet God. 
Gwyn shows us God at work even when 
God seems hidden. Be it in the gritty and 
grimy realities of spring-cleaning or be- 
ing with a friend through the fear and un- 
certainty of cancer treatments, Gwyn 
points to the signs of God’s presence. 
There are 58 devotions in this book, 
each beginning with a Scripture passage 
(the key verse or verses are printed). Then 
follows Gwyn’s reflections on the Scrip- 
ture. Often, it is a story from her life or a 
friend’s life, which she uses to help us see 
the truth of the Bible passage in the lives 
of everyday people. The meditation is fol- 


routhme(lode by Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the -rcthme (lode word below. Category: CAIN’S SON 


(2x3x5)-(3x3x3)=Q 
(2/3 of O)x(Q+O0+1)=0 


@— (200% of O)=@ 


60% of (@+@+0)=8 
(mxQ)-(0x5)=% 


Ahithme(ode answer from last issue: FLOCK 


Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above), Junior, Integer 
versions, Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 


N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com 
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e-mail: mitchell@ kw.igs.net 023 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include 
shipping and handling but not GST. Do not 


send payment with order. An invoice will fol- 
low. Please include name and location of con- 
gregation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, 
ext. 301, e-mail: bookroom@presbyterian.ca. 


lowed by two or three questions that 
move us beyond learning what God is do- 
ing in someone else’s life to looking for 
what God is doing in our lives. It would 
be easy to skip over the questions, giving 
them only a quick read. But the questions 
are important. Gwyn asks us to walk into 
our lives with eyes open to finding God. 
There is space to make notes about where 
we find signs of God’s presence. Each de- 
votional ends with a printed prayer. 

This book could be used for personal 
devotional times or with women’s groups 
and other church groups. In group con- 
texts, it would be particularly important to 
give people time to think and talk about 
the questions. In that process, people 
would have a chance to talk about God’s 
presence in their lives and hear about God 
at work with their friends and neighbours. 


Book Brief 


Full Circle: Spiritual Therapy for the 
Elderly by Kevin Kirkland and Howard 
Mcliveen (Haworth, 1999, $29.95). 


Howard Mcllveen, a graduate of Knox 
College, Toronto, serves as the pastoral 
care co-ordinator at Vancouver’s Rich- 
mond Hospital. He has collaborated with 
Kevin Kirkland, a music therapist at the 
University of British Columbia Hospital 
in Vancouver, to write a book on spir- 
itual therapy in treating elderly patients 
with cognitive disorders. 

The book is divided into 70 themes un- 
der five categories: feelings, life review, 
sensory, special occasions and spiritual. 
For each theme, the authors suggest 
hymns and secular songs, stories, ques- 
tions for discussion, one or more sensory 
cues and a prayer. The lesson plans can be 
used in both group and individual sessions. 

This book provides a practical re- 
source for those who wish to relate in a 
helpful and therapeutic way to cognitive- 
ly impaired, elderly people. 


Retreat Camp 


When I say, I wouldn’t take the top bunk 
My husband says, do you think 

you couldn’t get up there? 

And I start to say, of course I could 

and realize, maybe not. 

I was the stout woman poet 

walking with her handbag 

down the trail toward the pond. 

Well, I didn’t think he even saw me, 
thought myself invisible. 

No, I don’t think I could get up there, 
though I am always surprised 

when a sudden pull doesn’t send me flying 
Up the ladder, up the tree, up. 

Every year has added more than pounds, 
has added distance between the leap of thought 
and the sluggish body. Maybe that’s how it is: 
the soul really just takes off, 

looks down at the old shell astounded. 
Maybe it’s those muscles I should exercise, 
flex them, pump them, work them 

under the heart’s tough skin. 


— Janet McCann 


NSITIONS 


DEATHS 

BLACK, REV. DOUGLAS, 72, at Brantford, 
Ont., July 11, 1999. He is survived by his 
wife, Helen (Roberts); son James and his 
wife, Linda, Cambridge, Ont.; and daugh- 
ters Karen and her husband, Stuart Sum- 
mers, Brantford, and Joanne and her 
husband, Jason Adamick, London, Ont.; 
and grandchildren Robert and Heather 
Black and Jordan and Kalena Summers. He 
was predeceased by his son Robert (1982). 

He served as a student-missionary at 
Cranberry Portage, Manitoba, and stated 
supply at Rockwood and Eden Mills, On- 
tario, while a student. He graduated from 
Knox College, Toronto, and was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Hamilton in 1957. His 
Ontario pastorates were Port Dover; At- 
wood; Laurel Lea, Sarnia; Greenbrier, 
Brantford; and Knox, Tiverton. He was a 
member of General Assembly’s Pension 
Board (1970-76) and Board of World Mis- 
sion (1981-83) and was moderator, Synod 
of Hamilton-London (1982). 

HUBBELL, GLEN ALLAN, 79, longtime 
member of St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Thamesville, Ont., March 18, 1999. 

MILLIGAN, CARMAN HILLIARD, M.MUS., 
FRCCO (Hon.), 1909-1999. 

A large congregation attended the ser- 
vice of thanksgiving for the life of Carman 
H. Milligan, which was held in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, on Tuesday, August 17, at 
3 p.m. The service was conducted by The 
Rev. Andrew J. R. Johnston, assisted by 
The Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Currie, Minister 
Emeritus, and The Rev. Stephen Kendall, 
principal clerk of the General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, who 
represented the church-at-large. The Scrip- 
ture lessons were read by elders Nancy 
Pinck and John MacFarlane, and by son, 
Scott Milligan. The large choir was com- 
posed of former members who had served 
under Carman Milligan during his 47 years 
as organist and choirmaster of St. 
Andrew’s. The music, which included hymn 
535 in the 1972 Book of Praise, “When on 
My Day of Life the Night is Falling,” was un- 
der the direction of Thomas Annand, the 
present organist and choirmaster. Carman 
Milligan was a member of the Committee 
for the Revision of the 1972 Book of Praise 
that contained seven original tunes written 
by him and eight tunes he had arranged or 
harmonized. During his 60 years as a 
church organist, Mr. Milligan’s service in- 
cluded Riverdale Presbyterian Church, 


Toronto, and First Presbyterian Church, Ed- 
monton, prior to his distinguished term in 
Ottawa. It was in Park Baptist Church, 
Brantford, Ontario, that he met and eventu- 
ally married Leatta Hainer who has been 
his constant and loving companion during 
all of his ministry of music. The church and 
its music has been a consuming passion in 
Carman’s life. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is most grateful for his service that 
included the teaching of courses in church 
music to theological students at The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal, and Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto. Carman also taught in the 
Ottawa Technical High School and Carleton 
University. In recognition of his long and ef- 
fective service, the Royal Canadian College 
of Organists awarded him an Honorary Fel- 
lowship in 1982. It was his great knowledge 
of the Scriptures and his spiritual insight 
that influenced the congregation of St. An- 
drew’s to elect him to the eldership of the 
church. Following a lengthy illness, Carman 
Milligan passed away in Carleton Lodge in 
Ottawa, on Saturday, August 14. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Leatta; his daughters, 
Rosslyn Reed, Apsley, Ont., and Diane 
Shaughnessy, Manotick, Ont.; his son Scott 
(Stephanie), Verona, Ont.; his brother 
Aylmer, in Florida; and eight grandchildren 
and nine great-grandchildren. He is affec- 
tionately remembered by the congregation 
of St. Andrew’s and by many choir mem- 
bers for his devotion to the service of God 
through organ and choral music. 

SANDFORD, INEZ “PEGGIE,” in her 88th 
year, former choir leader and first lady of 
Logan Geggie Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Etobicoke, Ont. July 20, 1999. 

TOLHURST, JACK, in his 70th year, at 
Parksville, B.C.; longtime clerk of session, 
Logan Geggie Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Etobicoke, Ont. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, 
Box 4, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1Bo0. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. 
Cynthia Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, 
N.S. B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. 
Rev. Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellar- 
ton, N.S. BOK 1S0. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. BOK 2A0. 


St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s. Rev. lan S. 
Wishart, 5 Chestnut Place, St. John’s, Nfld. 
A1B 271. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. 
James; Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1R0. 

Summerside, P.E.I., Summerside Church. 
Rev. Christine Schulze, Box 32, Tyne Val- 
ley, P.E.!. COB 2CO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part time). Search 
Committee, 79 St. Georges St., 
Beauharnois, Que. J6N 1Y9. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. Edward O’Neill, Box 7, 
Maxville, Ont. KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Iroquois, Knox; Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and 
St. James. Rev. lan MacLean, PO Box 94, 
Prescott, Ont. KOE 1TO. 

Montreal, Chambit Church. Rev. Barry Mack, 
496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que. J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. H9R 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. 
Laurent, Que. H4L 1K5. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 
138, Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; (905) 852- 
1171; e-mail: leaskdalepres @ interhop.net. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

Bolton, Caven. Rev. Issa A. Saliba, 9846 
Keele St., Box 5097, Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David 
McBride, PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont. 
L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception 
of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. _ 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice | : 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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TRANSITIONS 


Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin Liv- 
ingston, St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, 73 
Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. N3C 2A9. 

Collingwood, First (associate minister). 
Search Committee, 200 Maple St., Colling- 
wood, Ont. LOY 2R2. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Hillsdale, St. Andrew’s; Craighurst, Knox 
(half-time). Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, 
Stayner, Ont. LOM 1S0. 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
Square, Cambridge, Ont. N1S 1H4. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Murray Lau- 
renson, 360 Tower St. N, Fergus, Ont. 
N1M 2N7. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. Wayne 
Baswick, 36 Campbell Dr., Brampton, Ont. 
L6X 2H7; 905-456-1727. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew's. Rev. Raye Brown, 
1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret 
Robertson, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M3C 1J7; (416) 441-1111; mroberts@ 
presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, All People (Mahn-Min). Rev. In Kee 
Kim, 3625 Haven Glenn, Mississauga, Ont. 
L4X 1X7. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Robert 
Syme, 19 Queensbury Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M1N 2X8. 

Toronto, Grace (Etobicoke). Rev. William 
Adamson, 299 Mill Rd. #902, Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9C 4V9. 

Toronto, Knox (Spadina). Rev. Bob Fourney, 
1 Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 
Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 

Lambeth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Clyde Ervine, 15 
Lambeth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen 
Abbott, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Roll- 
wage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; (519) 681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 
Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. 
Rev. Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 

Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Pearl Vasarhelyi, General De- 
livery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 2A0. 

Forest, St. James. Rev. Joop Eenkhoorn, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward, Ont. 
N7V 1G1. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, St. 
John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 72, 
Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 
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Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, 
Caledonia, Ont. NSW 1B8. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers. Rev. Jef- 
frey Chalmers, 44 Linnigton Trail, Dundas, 
Ont. L9H 7A3. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 901-700 
Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. N6H 4V3. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. 
Rick Eidenmueller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. 
NOC 1HO. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 
86, Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1GO0. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2M 3X3. 

North Pelham, First; Rockway. Rev. Eliza- 
beth S. Kidnew, 30 Brookbank Cres., 
Fonthill, Ont. LOS 1E0. 

Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial; Burgoyne, 
Knox. Rev. Ted Creen, 865 Second Ave. 
W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 
120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 
Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Mary 
Templer, Box 93, Dresden, Ont. NOP 1MO. 
Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 

219, Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 

Waterdown, Knox. Rev. Bob Dawson, 2138 
Brant St., Burlington, Ont. L7P 3W5. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. W. Scott McAndless, 
58 Erie St. S, Leamington, Ont. N8H 3B1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew’s (half-time, ordained 
minister). Rev. Margaret Mullin, 1405 Van 
Horne Ave., Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4; 
phone/fax: 204-727-4414; e-mail: mullinm @ 
mb.sympatico.ca. 

Full-time regional staff position. Rev. Jean Bry- 
den, Search Committee Convener, 808-9th 
St. NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. R1N 3L3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne 
R. MacOdrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. 
POT 1MO. 


Church 
1. OLD ADDRESS: 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
207 South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
PEACH: 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy. Rev. John Ferrier, 
718 Elm Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister as of Febru- 
ary 1, 2000). Rev. Brown Milne, 10 Var- 
moor PI. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 0A1; 
e-mail, milnejb @cadvision.com. Visit our 
Web site: www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
6104 - 148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 425; 
bkemp1 @telusplanet.net; Fax: 780- 
439-1676. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Don Hill, 
1818 - 5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. 
T1iJ OW6; e-mail: dhill@mox.chr.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted 
Siverns, 335 7th St., New Westminster, 
B.C. V3M 3KQ; tsiverns @planeteer.com. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Al- 
berta. Available immediately, full-time, 
three-year appointment. Good knowledge 
of Korean and English required. 

Lay missionary, Flora House, Winnipeg, 
available immediately, half-time position, 
three-year appointment. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford 

Dr., Toronto, Ont. M38C 1J7. 
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Written by Karen Timbers, 
minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


page to share with the children you love 


Jesus Heals a Boy With Epilepsy 


Scripture Reading: Luke 9:37-43 


When Jesus lived on earth, people knew a lot less about sickness. They did not have the same kind of medicines 
and knowledge we have today. When they saw a boy experience a convulsion caused by epilepsy, they thought 
an evil spirit was making him fall to the ground. Because they did not understand it, they were afraid. 


Jesus knew differently. He said to the boy’s father, “Bring your son here.” When the boy came, Jesus healed 
him. All the people were amazed at the power of God and Jesus’ willingness to care for this boy. They had 
been afraid of the boy’s sickness, but Jesus showed them by his example they were wrong. 


Maze: Help the father take his sick son to Jesus 


Questions to consider 

1. Why do you think people fear what they do not understand? 

2. Have you ever felt uncomfortable when visiting someone who is sick? 

3. When you have been ill, what were the most helpful things people did for you? 

4. Do you think people still fear certain diseases? How can we overcome such fears? 


Activities 

* Visit a person who is sick in hospital. Afterwards, talk to someone about 
any discomfort you may have felt. 

¢ Research the disease of epilepsy. Talk to someone who lives with it and 
with its daily challenges. 

¢ Make a commitment to visit the same person each month who is unable to 
attend church due to illness. 


Prayer 
: ; Dear God, help me to care for all people and 
A note to adults reading this page: not to fear them because they are different. 
Many people stricken with diseases still experience the fears and prejudices Help me to overcome my fears, so I can bring 
of others who lack understanding. Demonstrate your own comfort level with Christ’s love to everyone I meet. Amen. 


those who are ill; a child will naturally learn the same skills. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Refuge 


Martin Marty 


Psalm 121 


he gift of simplicity helps those 

who receive it to weather varieties 

of circumstances. Those who testify 
to its benefits like to use language associ- 
ated with weather. The complex life be- 
wilders those of us who stare at its maps 
that show many ways of being — until 
simplicity helps us find the way. But then 
it becomes evident that storms still loom 
and extremes still threaten along the path. 

Today or tomorrow we are likely to 
be confused by too many commands. 
Some of us will feel the heat of demands 
from the boss, the teacher, the spouse, or 
from the pressures that come from as- 
signments we give ourselves. In that 
heat, God appears as shade. 

Storms arrive. The earth trembles un- 
der us in the form of doubt. The clouds 
of despair gather. The whirlwind and the 
freezing blast would leave us unprotect- 
ed. But just when an evil end could re- 
sult, a promised shelter is realized in the 
form of the divine love that warms. 

Tomorrow, or even today, crags of 
challenge and hills of exaction will rise 
in the face of little children of whom 
much is expected and of seniors who ex- 
pect too much of themselves. The weary 
“need a lift” and a means of transport ar- 
rives. But circumstances of the day will 
still throw trouble their way. What to do 
about that trouble is the live issue. The 
uncertainties that come with the day di- 
minish when we find refuge from what- 
ever it is that the worst can bring. The 
One who, we already know, has come as 
the Good Shepherd also offers his staff 
on which to lean. With it as security, we 
walk on what had been uncertain ground 
with our henceforth more sure steps. La 


Excerpted from When True Simplicity Is 
Gained, text © by Martin Marty, photograph 
© Micah Marty, published by Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Pub. Co., 1998. Used by permission. 
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Be unto us a comfort on the way, 
a shade in the heat, 

a Shelter in trouble, 

a staff upon uncertain ground. 


oi 


Photo: Micah Marty 


An AR Gift Back Month 


Builds A Living Legacy For Tomorrow 


"IF ONLY I HAD ENOUGH MONEY 
TO MAKE A DIFFERENCE!" 


ethaps that thought has entered your mind as 
you prayed for the church’s work with partners in 
countries around the world, or maybe for a project 
in your congregation, or church growth in Canada, 
or work with homeless people or Christian camping 
for children and youth. Do you wrestle with this dilemma? 
Is your passion for God’s work sometimes greater than 
your financial resources to support that work? 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada has developed some 
financial tools to help Canadian Presbyterians experience 
the joy of supporting the work of the church. 


Take the LIVING LEGACY BUILDER INSURANCE PLAN. 

This is a plan that allows you to make an affordable, 
flexible, tax-deductible contribution to an insurance 
policy each month for five years, with the church named 
as beneficiary. You can direct The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada to use that money to support the work in which 
you believe — around the world, in Canada or right at 


"They are to do good, to be rich in good works, generous, 
and ready to share.” 1 TIMOTHY 6:18 


home in your congregation. And you won't have 
to answer any medical questions or have a medical 
examination. 


To find out more about the Living Legacy Builder 
Insurance Plan, or other financial tools that will help 
you make a difference, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
Office of Planned Giving 

Hendy Andrews, Planned Giving Officer 

87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, ON N5R 2E9 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 

E-mail: hendyanddaryl@compuserve.com 


~| Fax (519) 631-2759 
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35 Knox Students Join Guelph Battery 
Collegians, One-third Theologs, 
Eager to Get Definitely Into Service 
(Special Dispatch to The Globe) 

Guelph, Jan. 27 — A most unusual addition will be made to the 
ranks of the 43rd Battery, which is being recruited here by Col. 
McCrae. On Monday next it is expected that there will be 35 stu- 
dents from Knox College, Toronto, added to the strength. Twelve 
of these are taking the theological course at Toronto. The men 
from Knox have made inquiries through a representative commit- 
tee regarding the possibilities of the various military units. Ar- 
tillery being most in favor, the committee familiarized themselves 
with the conditions governing the raising of new batteries in the 
Toronto district, under Major Richardson and others. There being 
no immediate opening in that direction, the men duly considered 
the move in the University to raise either a University Battery or 
an Overseas Training Battalion. Since this also appeared a trifle 
vague and problematical, the men composing the Knox contin- 
gent have arranged to join the Howitzer Bat- 
tery in Guelph, and will report for duty on 
Monday, the last day of this month. 

To-day the majority of the men were able 
to face the doctor successfully, and have 


RECORDINGS 


Words to Haunt 
Parliamentarians 

“This House seek[s] to 
Mm achieve the goal of eliminating 
poverty among Canadian chil- 
dren by the year 2000.” 

— Unanimously passed resolu- 

tion of the Canadian House of 
Commons, November 24, 1989 


Disturbing Statistics 
Of the 985 congregations in The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


827 have church schools. The en- Help for Worriers 
rolment in those 827 is as follows: Winston Churchill’s words in 


0-10 154 1942, in the midst of the horrors of 


11-20 210 the Second World War, may have 

71-50 348 significance for today’s worriers: gone to their homes to arrange their affairs. 
51-100 69 “This is not the end. It is not even The following are those who have reported 
100+ AG the beginning of the end. But it is, | to date: R. D. Turnbull, J. W. McFaul, W. 


Coutts, A. Lane, H. R. Kay, L. R. Ballan- 
tyne, W. J. Patton, R. A. Mackay, J. F. An- 


Estimated congregations with 10 perhaps, the end of the beginning.” 


or fewer children attending per 


derson, J. C. Lowrie, J. R. Morden, E. J. Spinks, F. A. McLennan, 


Sunday: 500. : 
— figures compiled by if, 1D). Doherty, C. cr Jones, G. Hammond, K. C. Downie, W. 
Dorothy Henderson Sharp, G. Junkin, L. Shier, A. Patterson, E. W. Thompson, H. ‘ee 


Hanley, W. C. McQuarrie, G. L. Holmes, and Kingsborough. 
— from The Globe, January 28, 1916 


Death in the Services 

A plaque on the church wall with names on it intrigued one little 

boy. “Mummy,” he asked, “who are those people and why do 

they have their names on the wall?” When she explained that they 

were members of the congregation who had died in the Services, 

he asked, “Was that at both the morning and evening services?” 
— James Simpson 


Hitler — A Frightened Man 
Martin Niemdller, the German pas- 
tor who heroically opposed Adolf 
Hitler, was a young man when, as a 
part of a delegation of leaders of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, he 
met with Hitler in 1933. NiemOdller 
stood at the back of the room and 
looked and listened. He didn’t say 
anything. When he went home, his 
wife asked him what he had learned 
that day. Niemdller replied, “I dis- 
covered that Herr Hitler is a terribly 
frightened man.” 
— Walter Brueggemann, 
Christian Century 


A Little Town 
A little town is where everyone knows what everyone else is doing, but they read 
the weekly newspaper to see who got caught at it. 

A little town is where, if you get the wrong number, 
you can talk for 15 minutes anyway, if you want to. 

A little town is where there’s hardly anything to do 
and never enough time to do it. 

The small town police officer has a first name. The 
small town teacher has the last word. 

In a class play, there’s a part for everyone. 

In the town jail, there’s rarely anyone. 

In the town cemetery, you’re still among friends. 

— Paul Harvey, quoted in the Knox Belmore-Bluevale church bulletin 
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Encountering Jesus 


ith this issue, we begin an eight-part series explor- 

W ing the Presbyterian and Reformed view of Jesus. 

I believe it will be the most important series the 

Record has done in the decade I have served as editor. We 

launch the series in Advent 1999 and will conclude it in 

Pentecost (June) 2000. With it we celebrate the millennium 

and 2000 years of Jesus Christ. 

We often carry the various views and opinions of Presby- 
terians and other Christians in the magazine. This is not one of 
those times. We have been careful to select writers who not 
only have communications skills but who present a view of 
Jesus consistent with Christian tradition and Reformed witness. 
An added feature of each article will be a brief reflection by 
David Goa who, along with theologian Jaroslav Pelikan, is 
putting together an international exhibit for the millennium 
entitled Anno Domini: Jesus Through the Centuries. Goa is the 
curator of folklife at the Provincial Museum of Alberta. With 
each reflection, he will include an image from the exhibit. 

Because of the importance we assign to this series, the art- 
icles will be longer and, perhaps, require more from the reader 
than those we typically run in the magazine. Why not? To do 
less would be to trivialize the central person around whom the 
Church lives and moves and has its being. But we believe the 
articles are accessible to the ordinary reader. 

We will include questions with each article for your reflec- 
tion. We hope you will gather others together in your home or 
church to study these great themes that revolve around Jesus. 
Many today are not interested in the institutional church but 
there is intense interest, maybe more than at any time in his- 
tory, in the person of Jesus. Perhaps this series will provide 
a way for you to become engaged with those who describe 
themselves as spiritual but find it difficult to relate to the 
institutional church. 

Stanley Walters, minister of Rosedale Church, Toronto, and 
former professor of Old Testament at Knox College, Toronto, 
starts us off this month by introducing the challenge Jesus pre- 
sents to every human being who encounters him: “Who do you 
say that I am?” The following schedule will give you an idea of 
what lies in store for you in the next few months: 

December 1999: “Truly God/truly human. Can we believe 
Jesus is both?” by Karla Wubbenhorst, graduate of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, doing post-graduate work 
at the University of Aberdeen 
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January 2000: “Tn search of the historical Jesus on his 2000th 
birthday” by Stephen Farris, professor of preaching and 
worship, Knox College 

February 2000; “Jesus and the Old Testament” by Patricia 
Dutcher-Walls, professor of Hebrew Scripture and the Old 
Testament, Knox College 

March 2000: “Jesus and the Cross. The meaning of salvation” 
by John Vissers, principal of The Presbyterian College 

April 2000: “Jesus is Lord: living in 


a pluralistic age” by Ron Wallace, 
Getting minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
reacquainted Lindsay, Ontario, and former 
missionary with the Korean 
with Jesus Christian Church in Japan 
in the new May 2000: “Discipleship: living for 
Jesus in the world” by David 
millennium 


Kilgour, MP, Edmonton 
Southeast 
June 2000: “Jesus and the Church” by Clyde Ervine, minister 
of St. Giles Kingsway Church, Toronto. 

Presbyterians sometimes neglect the power of the visual. 
We will try not to overlook this important aspect. For the eight 
months of the series, we will portray some aspect of the life 
and person of Jesus on the cover of the magazine. This month’s 
image depicts the mystery of Jesus in Father Jerome Esser’s 
Christ. His eyes penetrate our defenses and startle us into an 
encounter with him. We also invite you to submit children’s art 
on this theme from your congregation. We will use some of it 
along with the articles and display the rest here at church 
offices during the 2000-2001 celebrations. 

We hope you enjoy and are challenged by this series. We 
believe it will be a series you will want to treasure, to share 
with seeking friends and to return to many times in the new 
millennium. 
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When the Wooden 
Shoe Is on the 
Other Foot 


hen the students at Knox College gave me a T-shirt last April, they didn’t 
know I would be travelling to Ghana this summer. Even if they did, they 
likely would not have thought about the Dutch connection. The T-shirt in 
question was to be worn if I were elected Moderator. It was inscribed with the slogan 
“Tf you aren’t Dutch, you aren’t much!” The jesting, of course, was well-intended. 
Then, I found myself on a moderatorial 
visit to Nigeria and Ghana. Toward the end 
of our visit, Rowena, Rick Fee and I stood in 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


The Moderator 


Sheldon MacKenzie, Joseph McLelland, experienced sadness 


a great white castle on the coast of Ghana 


Eugene Peterson, lan Victor, 
David Webber, Gwyneth Whilsmith, 
Ivor Williams 


just west of Cape Coast. The place is called 
Elmina. It was one of many slave castles in 
West Africa. Elmina was special to the Dutch 
who had captured it from the Portuguese in a 
surprise attack by land. The Dutch eventually 
handed it over to the British. And, yes, some 
people, in what was formerly called the Gold 
Coast, sold their African brothers and sisters 
to the slavers. 

A slave castle is a terrifying place. It still 
echoes with the treacherous memories of 
human degradation as thousands upon thou- 
sands of Africans were herded like cattle into the dungeons. Many died before being 
transported to Europe, Britain or the Americas. Most didn’t make it across the seas, 
and those who did were slaves for life. 

What was additionally offensive was the Dutch chapel next to the soldiers’ mess 
hall. Carved in stone and written in Dutch were the words of Psalm 132:13: “The 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Our Cover 


Jerome Esser’s Christ 


In the next issue... 


* Truly God/truly human. 
Can we believe Jesus is 


both? The second article in 


our series 


* Nurturing passion for 
Jesus. The fourth in our 
series on natural church 


development 


* Should Christians 
condemn the 


commercialization of 
Christmas or view it as 


an opportunity for 
evangelism? 


1 4 Who Do You Say That I Am? 
Stanley Walters 


Getting reacquainted with Jesus: 
a Reformed look 


The first in a series 


20 Unwrapping Your 
Spiritual Gifts 


G. John Baergen 


Spiritual gifts are God’s blueprint for 
a congregation’s development 


2? 2? The Almond Tree: 
Sign of a Watching God 


Heather Johnston 


Memories of a pastor’s daughter 
growing up in Nazi Germany 


26 Kids Are From Mars, 
Dads Are From 
Moose Jaw 
Phil Callaway 
A humorous and poignant look 
at faith and parenthood 


26 


LETTERS | 


Remembering the Arrival of 
the Vietnamese Boat People 

I invite the many thousands of my pro- 
gram/project associates in the church to 
help celebrate the 20th anniversary 
(1979-1999) of the national sponsorships 
of the Vietnamese Boat People to our 
country. This program was conceived 
and developed while I was doing emer- 
gency development projects in India. 
Upon arrival in Canada, I discussed my 
plan with Presbyterian Church leaders. 
They authorized an immediate meeting 
in Ottawa with the Hon. Bud Cullen, 
minister of immigration, and top staff to 
put everything into action. Back in 
Toronto, I immediately signed up many 
congregations to inaugurate the national 
program. 

It was later stated the Vietnamese 
project was one of Canada’s most signif- 
icant and successful immigration efforts. 

Frank J. Whilsmith, 
Toronto 


Making Church Accessible 

As mother of an autistic daughter, now 
an adult, I was gratified to read the re- 
view of Lucie Milne’s book Portrait of 
Andrew Who Has Autism (June Record). 


WATSON’S WORLD 


WHERE iS ; 
ROBIN HOOD 

Now THAT WE 
NEED HIM P | 


AOMORI SRL AAS PAIL thn 


Today, many of our churches have 
been made accessible to the physically 
disabled with the provision of ramps and 
elevators. This should be applauded. 
However, for the developmentally chal- 
lenged, the bridge of understanding and 
acceptance is too often absent. 


confusion. Often, no one knows about 
the system, or where the head pieces 
may be found, or whether the system has 
been plugged in to recharge the batteries, 
or whether it might be found under a pile 
of papers on the back window-sill — or 
whatever! 


The June issue also re- 
ports on “The Special 
Friends Club.” What a 
wonderful, ambitious 
concept. 

Let’s make it the mis- 
sion of all congregations 
to ensure a welcome to 
families like Andrew’s. 

Margaret J. MacIntyre, 

Ottawa 


Getting Plugged In 
In this Year of Older Per- 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and full address. Letters 
are intended to provide 
for the wide expression 
of views among our 
readers. Publication 
does not imply endorse- 
ment by either the 
Record or The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada. 


Please, these systems 
are expensive. Is it too 
much to ask that someone 
be appointed to look after 
this investment? 

Jane Moncrieff, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Dual Citizenship 

Each Sunday morning, I 
worship in two churches 
— a United church at 
9:30 and a Presbyterian 
church at 11. Accustomed 
to the benefits of “dual 


sons, congregations are to 
be commended for recog- 
nizing the needs of those who are hear- 
ing impaired by installing assistive 
device hearing systems. Most of these 
systems are excellent and of great help. 
However, I do have a concern. So 
often, when one is visiting a congrega- 
tion and asks about the system, there is 


citizenship,” I enjoyed 
Zander Dunn’s suggestion (Vox Populi, 
June Record) that the Presbyterian 
Church engage in a renewed con- 
versation with The United Church of 
Canada. 
In light of the unseemly disparage- 
ment of the United Church in the Sep- 


Noel Watson 
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tember Letters (except the one positive 
response), I think it presumptuous of us 
to assume the United Church would want 
us. How delightful it would be to see this 
matter taken up in the pages of the 
Observer! 
Nina Reid-Maroney, 
Thamesville, Ont. 


I admit parts of Zander Dunn’s article 
make some sense. Yes, you could attend 
worship with many United Church con- 
gregations and not notice much of a dif- 
ference from Presbyterian churches. 
Certainly, educational qualifications be- 
ing in order, the Presbyterian Church ac- 
cepts ordained ministers of Word and 
Sacraments from the United Church. 
But, philosophically, the two denomina- 
tions are still poles apart. 

Why would we want to join voluntar- 
ily with an organization that did its ut- 
most to crush us in the immediate 
post-1925 period? Do we really want to 
start the conflict that divided congrega- 
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tions, communities and families all over 
again? How many people today are 
aware that, until an amendment was 
passed by Parliament in the spring of 
1939 to The United Church of Canada 
Act, we were not legally entitled to call 
ourselves The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada? At every conference of the 
United Church until his death, Dr. Albert 
Moore, the United Church’s general sec- 
retary, would urge the delegates to 
launch legal action against us for 
continuing to call ourselves The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

Anyone who is interested in more 
reasons why we should reject Dunn’s 
proposal should read The Resistance to 
Church Union in Canada 1904-1939 by 
the late Keith Clifford, a United Church 
minister who taught at Vancouver 
School of Theology (VST). All the dirty 
tricks of the Unionists are there. Clif- 
ford’s book should be required reading 
for all first-year Presbyterian students at 
The Presbyterian College, Knox College 


and VST. I am certainly prepared to 

stand up and fight for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

Michael Millar, 

Barrie, Ont. 


Process Theology 

Jim Taylor’s September column (An 
Everyday God) marks a sad day for the 
Record. While I’m not one who expects 
the Record to reflect a tight uniformity of 
opinion on matters, I think Taylor’s col- 
umn on process theology takes us out- 
side the bounds of the Christian faith as 
the church has historically understood it. 
His idea of God as someone who learns 
from us and changes because of us is not 
a biblical notion of God, but rather the 
product of some theologians who seem 
to have little better to do than invent new 
gods for (a few) people to worship. I had 
many positive experiences at seminary, 
but listening for tedious hours to the 
thoughts of process theologians was not 
one of them. 


THE JOURNEY 


THAT MATTERS 


MOST 


Let us take you to the Holy Land, 
on your personal journey of the 
millennium. Air Canada offers daily 
nonstop flights from Canada to 
Tel Aviv: 5 flights a week from 
Toronto and 2 from Montréal, with 
easy connections across Canada. 
There are trips. And then there are 
true journeys. 


www.aircanada.ca 
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There will be a reception in 
Kildonan Hall following the service 
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KNOX 16 


Presbyterian Church 
Oakville, Ontario 


We are seeking a 
FULL-TIME 
MINISTER 


To lead us in worship 
Strengthen us in spirit 
Inspire us in growth 


Our heritage church is situated in 
the midst of a developing 
community that offers us the 
opportunity for outreach and 
growth. We seek a minister with 
the strength, enthusiasm and 
commitment to inspire our 
congregation to the glory of God. 


Please send profiles to: 
Interim Moderator 
Rev. Wayne Baswick 
39 Campbell Drive 
Brampton, ON L6X 2H7 
(905) 456-1727 
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Taylor mentions typesetting in his art- 
icle. Perhaps the Record would be wise 
to make a few typesetting changes itself 
in future editions. When sharing ideas 
like process theology, change the “g” in 
God from uppercase to lowercase, and 
place articles like Taylor’s September 
contribution under a section called 
“extra-Christian speculation.” It’s a 
shame that a magazine that publishes 
some very good articles also publishes 
such unedifying, fuzzy thinking. 

Carey Nieuwhof, 
Hawkestone, Ont. 


My immediate response to Jim Taylor’s 
‘“Who’s Teaching Whom?” was wonder- 
ing whether to laugh or to cry. Process 
theology thinks God is evolving and we 
humans can help God learn and grow. 
Taylor moralizes, “ ... if, somehow, God 
does learn and grow through our experi- 
ences, it puts a powerful responsibility 
on us.” Indeed! 

Perhaps process theologians could 
benefit from pondering such texts in 
Isaiah as these: “You turn things upside- 
down! Shall the potter be regarded as the 
clay?” (29:16); “Who has directed the 
Spirit of the Lorp, or as his counsellor 
has taught him?” (40:13); “For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, nor are 
your ways my ways, says the LoRD” 
(55:8); “ ... we are the clay, and you are 
our potter ... ” (64:8). 

Jim Taylor is correct to say Jesus 
learned. He is dead wrong to suggest 
‘“ .. then, maybe, God can change too. 
Maybe God can learn.” 

Yes, Jesus is the living revelation of 
the divine God, but the Church teaches 
he has two natures in one person — an 
entirely divine nature and an entirely hu- 
man nature. It was his human nature that 
learned. 

Process theology tries to build a tower 
up to God. Christian theology presup- 
poses God came down to us. What God 
has revealed to us through his Incarnate 
Word — through Christ crucified — is 
sufficient for kindling saving faith and 
for bringing peace with God. 

Graham Scott, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Jim Taylor raises a lot of elemental ques- 
tions. They are surely unorthodox, but 
that should not interfere with the thoughts 
they may provoke. In the vast infinity of 
the universe, all things are possible, and 
we may not realize our responsibility as 
participants in the scheme of creation. 

I agree with Taylor’s understanding 
that Jesus was a learner. If we believe he 
was the Incarnation of God in human 
form, he had to be a learner or he would 
not have been human. 

The truth in what Taylor suggests is 
God’s identification with us. But I’m sure 
many find it difficult to think that the one 
whom we have understood to be 
Almighty, “God only wise” to quote Paul, 
has to learn from us. If we presume to 
think so, we could verge on arrogance. 
When we dispute this inflexibly in another 
direction, we could also become arrogant. 

If I might make an assumption about 
the thoughts Taylor presents, the most 
positive is the idea that we are all in- 
volved in creation, and the decisions and 
actions we choose affect the whole. But, 
we need to return to forgiveness; other- 
wise, all is irrevocable. As individuals 
we return, however the universe might 
be unfolding, to judgment and mercy. 

George Adamson, 
Ennismore, Ont. 


Process theology is radically different 
from Christianity. It is simply another at- 
tempt by rebellious humanity to invent a 
God in our own image — “ ... chang[ing] 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like corruptible man” (Ro- 
mans 1:23) — in this case, an imperfect 
God who can learn and grow like us. Any 
who would be inclined to follow such a 
God should remember the God of the 
Bible has authenticated his claims and his 
power over death by raising Jesus from 
the dead. There is salvation in no other 
God (Isaiah 43:11, John 14:6). 
Conversely, the God of process theol- 
ogy has no such authentication, but rests 
only on the whimsical fancies of imagin- 
ative but wrongheaded false prophets. 
Of course, Taylor is free to trust his eter- 
nal destiny to such a vacuous God. 
Meanwhile, the rest of us are left trying 
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to figure out why the national magazine 

of The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
now publishing outright heresy. 

John Tors, 

Toronto 


Faith and Feeling 

Many, I am sure, can empathize with 
Kathy Cawsey’s faith struggle (Genera- 
tion Y, September Record). The last time 
I conversed with a confessed atheist, we 
continued our conversation in comfort- 
able terms when I commented that we 
both had faith: she believed God does 
not exist, and I that God does. 

God chose to limit himself when he 
created us “in the image of God” and 
gave us the freedom to choose what we 
believe. In Kathy’s article, she refers fre- 
quently to her faith and her feelings. I 
disagree with her statement that “Faith is 
belief that comes from the gut.” 

Psychology teaches that our feelings 
stem from what we believe and not the 
other way around. An illustration that has 
helped me get my faith and feelings in 
better perspective is a train with the loco- 
motive (faith), a coach (fact) and a ca- 
boose (feelings). If we make our feelings 
the locomotive to pull our faith along, we 
easily end up feeling lost, alone, confused 
and inadequate. If we base our faith on the 
facts that God has revealed in the Bible 
and in the Living Word, Jesus, we are 
more likely to find our feelings experienc- 
ing the “fruit of the Spirit” — love, joy, 
peace, power and a sound mind. And, in- 
cidentally, history and science verify the 
facts that God, in his love, has chosen to 
reveal about where we come from, why 
we are here and where we are heading. 

Kathy is not alone in her struggle. It is 
a daily challenge. I believe there is room 
for us and our doubts in the Church, the 
Body of Christ. 

Grace McGill, 
Glencoe, Ont. 


Whose Job Is It? 

Ron VanAuken (Vox Populi, September 
Record) seems to be saying that those of 
us who keep our children in the public 
school system are, at best, irresponsible 
parents and, at worst, somehow not 
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Christian. Being in a financial position to 
have the choice to send children to an in- 
dependent school must be wonderful. As 
our older son begins Grade 9, we have 
already forwarded $90 to his high school 
for essentials before the first week is 
over! I have no idea how we could ever 
afford the costs of independent schools. 
Does this make us bad Christians? 

Our children have been raised from 
birth in the Presbyterian Church. They 
attend Sunday school regularly. I have 
served on committees, and my husband 
is both a choir member and an elder. I 
believe strongly that our children learn 
morals and values from the church and 
by seeing parents and extended family 
who love and respect each other. This is 
not the job of the school system, in my 
opinion. 

The public school system does try to 
teach respect and tolerance for all people 
in addition to its academic subjects. 
Surely, we cannot claim these are purely 
Christian virtues that can only be learned 
in an independent Christian school? Are 
we not, in the long run, doing our chil- 
dren a disservice by isolating them from 
exposure to other faiths and cultures? Is 
this not the kind of attitude that is caus- 
ing so much conflict throughout the 
world? Are we so convinced that Chris- 
tians (and Presbyterians) have all the an- 
swers and are always right? What is so 
bad about interacting with other faiths? 
Is VanAuken afraid his children and 
their particular religious beliefs will 
somehow be contaminated? 

With the support of our faith com- 
munity, we parents do the best job we 
can to teach our children to love God and 
honour his teachings because that is our 
job, not the job of the education system. 
Expecting our schools to teach them 
these things is an abdication of our own 
responsibilities. 

PL ASGox 
Toronto 


Correction 
A correspondent’s name was misspelled 


in the Letters column of the September 
issue. The Record apologizes to Keith A. 
Billett. 


crashed in about me. Re- 
pairs to the house, an unex- 
pected tax bill, guilt about 
my parenting skills, relent- 
less pressure at work. I 
took out a piece of paper 
and wrote down my con- 
cerns — nine in all. Then I 
suddenly remembered what 
Jesus said: “Love casts out 
fear.’ Fear is the opposite 
of love! As love increases, 
so fear diminishes. I made 
a decision to cast fear out 
of my life. Love flooded in. 
If I am fearful as an Evan- 
gel Hall worker, how fear- 
ful must our clients feel! 
My mission, I realized, is 
love. I will practise the 
habits of my mission — 
especially when there’s 
something or someone I 
don’t like. I will help the 
Lord bring love to the 
world. 
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Legal Remedy for Moral Failings? 


Nick Loenen 


ast year, the Supreme Court of 
‘iB Canada agreed with Delwin 

Vriend that Alberta’s human rights 
code should protect him and all homo- 
sexuals against discrimination. Vriend 
alleged he was dismissed by The King’s 
College (TKC), a Christian liberal arts 
college in Edmonton, because of his 
homosexuality. 

Vriend had not sued TKC because, in 
part, religious organizations may be ex- 
empt from certain anti-discrimination 
measures. However, for supporters of 
Christian organizations, the Vriend case 
was a wake-up call. Had Vriend sued 
TKC for wrongful dismissal, he may have 
won. The exemption Christian agencies 
enjoy is not automatic or absolute. 

On the basis of legal advice, TKC is 
now considering imposing a code of con- 
duct on its teaching staff. Some Christian 
schools have done so; others, particularly 
in Alberta, are thinking of doing this. 
The Christian Labour Association of 
Canada (CLAC) has recently adopted 
such a policy for its national board mem- 


bers and representatives. Under some 
conduct policies, such as the one CLAC 
adopted, Christian organizations may, at 
their sole discretion, dismiss staff subject 
to moral failings. Among these failings 
are lying, swearing, premarital and extra- 
marital sex, drug and alcohol abuse, and 
homosexual conduct. 

Supporters of such a 
code of conduct suggest 
that preserving the 
Christian character of an 
organization requires 
staff and board members 
who provide examples 
of strong Christian char- 
acter and faith in their 
private lives. Those in 
positions of leadership should give 
evidence of their confession, “walk 
their talk,” and not bring disrepute to the 
organization. 

In addition, it is said, the legal climate 
requires this. Without a code of conduct, 
faith-based organizations may be forced 
to hire, or be prevented from firing, 
people whose behaviour undermines the 
organization’s Christian witness. Given 
the current legal requirements and, in- 
creasingly, less tolerance for an overtly 
Christian public witness, agencies need a 
code of conduct to protect their integrity 
as a Christian organization. In the past, we 
had the luxury of deciding on philosoph- 
ical and biblical grounds whether to have 
a code of conduct and what to put in it. 
Today, it is suggested, the law and chang- 
ing public values leave us no choice. 

However, adoption of such legalistic 
codes of conduct is not without debate. 
There are also arguments on the other 
side. Since many Christian agencies 
face this issue, informed discussion is 
important. 

The question is not whether faith- 
based organizations and schools can hire 


Should Christian 
organizations 


legally require 

a moral code of 
conduct for their 
employees? 


Christians committed to upholding the 
organization’s constitution and qualified 
to meet the job requirements. That is in 
place now. The conduct policy empow- 
ers employers to dismiss employees for 
moral failings that occur in their private 
lives outside the workplace even though 
these do not adversely af- 
fect job performance. 
Those opposed to such 
codes of conduct raise 
several concerns. 

First, there are practi- 
cal problems. The legal 
advice is explicit. For 
such policies to have 
legal standing, infrac- 
tions must be prosecuted 
rigorously, consistently and evenhanded- 
ly. If so, how much lying, swearing, etc., 
can be tolerated before dismissing some- 
one? The prescribed moral conduct must 
be a bona fide occupational requirement. 
Is refraining from premarital sex a gen- 
uine occupational requirement? If it turns 
out an organization might hesitate to fire 
people for any of the listed moral failings 
except homosexual conduct, the whole 
policy will be deservedly dismissed as 
being disguised discrimination against 
homosexuals. 

Second, there are biblically based ob- 
jections. Jesus never accepted or rejected 
anyone on the basis of outward behav- 
iour. In fact, Jesus’ harshest criticism is 
directed at those who tried to do that. A 
list of moral behaviour is the wrong 
yardstick to measure if someone is a true 
Christian or not. Even if a list were justi- 
fied, why this list? Are sexual sins more 
offensive than economic or other sins? 

Third, there are philosophical objec- 
tions. Are employers qualified to specify 
what moral behaviour is indicative of a 
sound Christian character? Surely, one’s 
worship and faith community is a more 
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appropriate forum for judging moral fail- 
ings than one’s employer. Are employers 
entitled to bind the moral consciences of 
their employees? Is giving employers 
such authority not an infraction of the 
freedom Christians enjoy in Christ? 

Fourth, addressing moral failings by 
legal rather than pastoral means, and per- 
mitting employers to bind the con- 
sciences of employees on moral issues, is 
driven by pragmatic accommodation to 
current legal requirements and not on the 
basis of principles. Our mission is to 
transform culture. If the law forces on us 
policies more in tune with Pharisaical 
legalism than with the grace Jesus 
preached, why should we accommodate 
the law and suppress Christ’s teachings? 

A full-orbed Christian world-view 
frowns on regulating religion to the pri- 
vate sphere. Accommodating the pre- 
vailing mind-set of our culture, which 
happily sees religion as having relevance 
only for private moral conduct, is to un- 
dermine the very purpose for which 
Christian schools, organizations and 
agencies exist. 

Fifth, in addition to objections of 
principle, there are also pragmatic con- 
siderations. Increasingly, there is less tol- 
erance in our culture for an explicit 
Christian social witness through confes- 
sionally qualified semi-public institu- 
tions. Proponents of overtly legalistic 
codes of conduct see such codes as a de- 
fence, a way of preserving their right to 
be. Just what we need for these times. 
But is it? Public opinion will be more 
supportive of attempts to preserve con- 
fessional safeguards that are clearly job- 
related than attempts to regulate private 
moral conduct. 

Finally, some schools and agencies 
have policies that list a biblical life-style 
as the expected standard; others describe 
God’s will as an ideal to strive for. But 
that is different from specifying certain 
behaviour as a standard that must be at- 
tained on pain of dismissal. If the infrac- 
tion is failing to attain God’s will, who 
can stand? Moral failings require pas- 
toral solutions, not legal remedies. [9 


Nick Loenen, a former MLA who lives in 
Richmond B.C., has a long involvement with 
Christian schools and organizations, includ- 
ing service on the national board of the 
Christian Labour Association of Canada. 
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A woman shows off the sweet green pepper growing in her vegetable garden 
in rural El Salvador. 


Imagine you live in a one-room house with plastic sheets for walls. You 
have no clean water. Your diet consists of corn and milk, and you cook on 
a wood stove that fills your home with smoke. You cannot read or write, 
and you have no medicine or access to health care. Worst of all, you have 
no hope that your situation will change for the better. 


This was the reality faced by a community in rural El Salvador before 
Instituto de Mujer — Women’s Institute IMU) — one of PWS&D's part- 
ners — began to help. IMU has helped this community establish vegetable 
gardens, install eco-friendly latrines and smokeless, fuel-efficient stoves 
and build a community centre with rooms for a kindergarten, primary 
school and medical clinic. The children now have a school to attend and, 
twice a week, doctors visit the community. 


More than the buildings, the medical clinic and the basic schooling, IMU 
has helped give these people the skills and confidence to improve their 
situation and see a better future for themselves. 


You can make a if 


PWS&D’s community development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 

Address 

City 

Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 


Haunted by the Image of Jesus 


Mark 1:1-8 


o who is Jesus? No ordinary man, 
S let’s get that out of the way. No 

one ever said he was common, 
convenient or conventional. 

Each of the Gospels takes a different 
tack. For Mark, Jesus is the long-awaited 
King who, by his passion and death, re- 
deems the world from 
evil’s powerful grip. For 
Matthew, Jesus is the 
teacher of Israel, the Man 
and King of Israel. For 
Luke, Jesus is the innocent, 


What was 
Jesus really 
like? It is 


litical peril. He threatened the exponents 
of the status quo. 

When we say “Jesus,” we mean the 
mystery, the majesty, the glory, the ex- 
citement, the uneasiness and the security 
of life in relation to God. An encounter 
with Jesus is an encounter with his claim 
about the nature of God, a 
persistent claim about the 
overflowing grace of God. 
An encounter with Jesus is, 
above all else, an en- 
counter with God. 


forgiving and loving Sav- certain he When we read the 
iour of the world. John goes Bible, we are left with the 
the furthest and fastest: does not fit mystery of “the love of 
Jesus was God made flesh, into any Christ that surpasses 


God’s teaching, caring and 
compassion gift-wrapped in 
human form. 

John the Baptizer was only a prelude 
to the main act, but his long-ago popular- 
ity may still be attested by the Man- 
daeans or “Christians of St. John.” This 
was a Gnostic sect, still found in small 
numbers in modern day Iran and Iraq. 

What was Jesus really like? It is certain 
he does not fit into any existing mold. He 
does not fit into any package of our design. 
He is not flat or one-dimensional but, 
rather, multifaceted. His character chal- 
lenges us; his life and teaching dare us. 

Hans Kiing reminds us Jesus was not 
an ascetic monk or a devout moralist. He 
taught neither a technique of piety nor 
case-history morality. He was no plaster 
saint. He was not innocuous or boring 
nor was he a dispenser of psychological 
theories. He fits into no formula. He did 
not belong on the right or on the left. He 
was closer to God than the religious 
leaders; he was more moral than the 
moralists and more revolutionary than 
the revolutionaries. He was not a gentle, 
meek and mild, milk toast, bland man. 
He was crucified. He was deemed a po- 
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existing mold 


knowledge” (Ephesians 
3:19). We can’t explain; 
we can only sing with the 
Apostle Paul: “Thanks be to God for his 
indescribable gift!” (II Corinthians 9:15). 
It has been said that such a man could 
never have lived and such a man could 
never have been invented. It is a dilem- 
ma, and we have to decide which horn 
we choose. 

We are a people who are haunted by 
the image of Jesus. He has made an im- 
pact on the religions of the world. Con- 
sider this sampling of sayings attributed 
to Jesus that are found on mosques and 
in the classical writings of Islam: 


“The world is a bridge. Cross this bridge 
but do not build upon it.” 


“Blessed is he who sees with his heart 
but whose heart is not in what he sees.” 


“Be at ease with people but ill at ease 
with yourself.” 


“In truth I say to you, those among you 
who sorrow most in misfortune are the 
most attached to this world.” 


Ted Siverns 


“The greatest of sins is when a man says 
‘God knows I am telling the truth’ and 
God knows he is a liar.” 


“How many trees there are but not all 
bear fruit! How many fruits there are but 
not all are good to eat! How many sci- 
ences there are but not all are useful!” 


‘He who seeks worldly things is like the 
man who drinks sea water; the more he 
drinks the more thirsty he becomes until 
it kills him.” 


‘You shall not attain what you desire ex- 
cept by suffering what you do not desire.” 


“You disciples are afraid of sin. We 
prophets are afraid of unbelief.” 


“Jesus said to his disciples: “Many a 
lamp has been extinguished by the wind 
and many a devout man has been de- 
stroyed by vanity.’” 


“Jesus was asked: ‘Who among men cre- 
ates the greatest discord?’ He answered, 
‘The error of a religious scholar; if he 
errs, a whole multitude errs because of 
him.’” & 


For Discussion and Reflection 


¢ Struggle with this question: Who is 
Jesus? Was he an ordinary Joe with a 
Messiah complex? Is he God with 
brown eyes and sandals? 


e Rent the video Jesus of Montreal and 
reflect on the portrayal of Jesus. 


¢ What is your favourite saying the New 
Testament attributes to Jesus? Do 
any or all of the sayings from Islam 
quoted above seem authentic to you? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il | 


My dear editor: 


A crisis has arisen at the Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul by the Petro-Can. 
In a way, it is a pleasant kind of crisis, at 
least when observed from a distance. 

This growing suburban congregation, 
brought about by the merger of two 
moderately sized churches (with stock 
options and, wonder of wonders, no 
downsizing) is ably ministered to by The 
Rev. Fiona Fitzhenry-Whiteside. The 
Sunday school is shockingly large. 

Each year at this time, there has been 
a great gearing-up for the Christmas 
pageant under the direction of Prudence 
(Pru) Pettibone, an ingenious and, hither- 
to, patient elementary schoolteacher in 
real life. Such has been the success of the 
Christmas pageant (partially, but only 
partially, attributable to the public 
schools ban on all things Christian about 
Christmas) that they have had to hold 
two performances, one in the church on a 
Sunday and one in the gym/auditorium 
on the Saturday night previous. 

This not only accommodates all who 
want to attend but provides for two casts 
for youngsters who want to perform ... or 
whose parents insist that they perform. 
Their pre-pageant publicity always seems 
to generate a little envy, disguised as 
theological objection, in some of Fiona’s 
colleagues — such as Joyless John 
McWhirter, whose own pageant at Gilead 
Presbyterian last year featured but two 
wisepersons and cardboard livestock. 
(There was also some ill-feeling when he 
insisted the Baby Jesus could not be 
played by a Hulk Hogan action figure.) 

This year, Pru announced her resigna- 
tion from her directorial responsibilities by 
way of a note slipped under Fiona’s study 
door. As well as resigning, she announced 
her intention to spend Christmas in Flor- 
ida. Attached to the resignation was a list 
of helpful hints to her successor. Though 
not many congregations are fortunate 
enough to find these hints directly applic- 
able, I pass them on to remind churches 
that many blessings are indeed mixed. 


1. It is fruitless to try to reconcile the 
nativity stories in Matthew and Luke. 
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(Didn’t those guys ever talk to each 
other?) A good pageant director will 
be selective or all-encompassing 
without much regard to a critical 
study of the text. She/he will find 
there is criticism enough and plenty to 
spare elsewhere. But, it is imperative, 
somewhere, to use the second chapter 
of Luke in the King James Version! 
People who never open a Bible from 
one Christmas to the next have resid- 
ual memories of the way 


gets for change. I thought 

the script we used four years ago was 
refreshing. But, though the kids en- 
joyed it, the parents didn’t warm to 
Mary and Joseph waiting on stand-by 
for a flight to Bethlehem on his Air 
Miles card. Or the argument Joseph 
had with the innkeeper about the foul- 
up in his reservations made over the 
Internet. Or, especially, the substitu- 
tion of the three social workers for the 
three Magi (Mary was, after all, an 
unwed, teenage mother). 


. Another related matter. Walk carefully 


through the minefield of political cor- 
rectness. Though it is easy in our con- 
gregation to honour tradition by 
finding Magi from three distinct racial 
categories, it doesn’t do to insist on 
the gender-specificness of Wise Men. 
Magi is a better word. The shepherds 
should include shepherdesses though 
they would have to watch more than 
their flocks by night. (“Sheep persons” 
sounds like a bad genetic experiment.) 


. Live animals are not a good idea. 


They can upstage the best in the cast 
— and not simply by an “accident” 
that brings an unscripted laugh. The 
goat that ate not only the straw in the 
manger but part of the Baby Jesus 
doll as well is a case in point. Besides, 
a barnyard menagerie can afford parts 
for junior thespians who cannot man- 


age a single line of dialogue but who, 
with careful coaching, can baa or moo 
reasonably well. 

5. The Heavenly Host provides another 
good place to cast surplus participants. 
The sex of angels has always been a 
rather puzzling question, so there is no 
issue there; and those who can’t sing 
can hum or mouth the words. 

6. Including the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents from Matthew may provide 

more (and very popular) 


“t's supposed to sound.” Advice for roles for your Ritalin 
. A related matter. It is not rangers; but, biblical as it is, 
worth the hassle to try to planning a parents find it unChrist- 
stage a pageant with a (Christmas maslike and disturbing un- 
“contemporary” setting, no less accompanied by a 
matter how desperate one pageant 12-year-old. Moreover, the 


ketchup stains are murder. 

7. This one is especially for you, Fiona, 
and your clergy colleagues. J know 
the Christmas season in the Church 
Year begins on December 25th and 
runs to Epiphany on January 6th; but, 
dear, dear Fiona, NOBODY BUT 
THE CLERGY CARES (and, maybe, 
some music directors)! For the world- 
at-large, the Christmas season begins 
after Halloween and ends about noon 
on Christmas Day. A steady diet of 
Advent hymns (“On Jordan’s Bank, 
the Baptist’s Cry” creates the idea that 
Christmas is a “prequel” rather like 
The Phantom Menace) means I have 
to spend more time teaching the 
carols. That’s right! They don’t hear 
them anywhere else. “Christmas in 
the Crack House” by Thugs R Uz, 
they know. Today’s “Three Kings” 
are three élitists searching for January 
sales. 

It’s time I retired. 

Pru 


I feel for all those who try to make the 
old new again (and the new old again, 
for that matter), don’t you, dear Editor? 


In Advent mood, 


ee Inte I 
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‘went on with his disciples to the — of Coesa en Philippi: : 
don the Vea “Who do | ‘s : sabe lam 


“But who io¥ you say | i that I lan? 


Peter auuen “Yoy are the Messiah.” 


‘(Mark 8:27-29, NRSV) 
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#1 in the series 


Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


Who 


hen the Raptors came to Toronto, 
\yis Thomas III became vice- 

president for basketball opera- 
tions. He grew up on the south side of 
Chicago, and was a pro star himself atter 
a long time with the Detroit Pistons. 
Among the people who helped bring the 
Raptors to Toronto was the former prem- 
ier of Ontario, David Peterson, who had 
since become a senior partner in a 
prestigious law firm. 

Two famous people. 

When the two met for the first time, 
Peterson said, “I’m sorry, I’ve never 
heard of you.” 

“It’s OK,” said Thomas, “I’ve never 
heard of you either.” 

Who is Isiah Thomas? Who is David 
Peterson? Even famous people may be- 
long to circles that never actually inter- 
sect one another. It’s part of the immense 
diversity — some might say fragmenta- 
tion — in our society. 

But there are people who know. 
When John Bitove Jr. first asked Peter- 
son for help in getting the Raptors, the 
lawyer said: “Basketball? I don’t know a 
thing about basketball.” 

Replied Bitove, “Ask your kids.” 

Who is Jesus? There may be people 
in your neighbourhood who don’t know, 
but most people have an idea. Let’s ask. 
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Do 


ote 
lt 
hal 


Am? 


by Stanley Walters 


“One of the world’s great religious 
leaders, that’s who.” 

Religious impulses are innate in hu- 
man beings (it will be said); but, without 
leadership, they often remain unin- 
formed, poorly expressed and unsatis- 
fied. Throughout history, people have 
arisen who see things more clearly than 
the ordinary person does, who speak to 
our religious impulses and call us to a 
better way of life. The great religions of 
the world each derive from a leader who 
spoke to human need in his own time so 
truly, so boldly and with such winsome- 
ness that people could never be the 
same. They gathered around in eager 
discipleship, preserving his teachings 
and the stories about his work. Even 
after the leader’s death, they gave them- 
selves to the spread of his influence, and 
the movement that arose became so 
powerful, so satisfying, that it has never 
died out. Sometimes, centuries have 
passed without such a leader; but, again 
and again, someone arises. I need men- 
tion only Moses, the Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Jesus, Muhammad. 

Isn’t that who Jesus is? 


“A timeless guide, that’s who.” 
He may have lived once; indeed, he 
probably did, but that’s not the point. 


1S 


Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


What really matters is that we can think 
of him as present to us from time to time, 
and we can make use of his teachings to 
help us through today’s problems. Of all 
the great bodies of religious teachings, 
that ascribed to Jesus is clearly the most 
original, the most striking, the simplest, 
the most idealistic and the most humane. 
If all the world would simply live by the 
Golden Rule, for example — “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you” — life would be far better for all 
people. Jesus even said that living the 


“A heroic martyr, that’s who.” 

From time to time, the conflict be- 
tween good and evil becomes especially 
pointed, and evil often seems to have the 
greater power. Sometimes, people think 
they must hold to their beliefs regardless 
of the cost; suffering and death is the re- 
sult. It happened to Nigerian activist Ken 
Saro-Wiwa. It happened when Bishop 
Oscar Romero was gunned down at his 
altar. Martin Luther King Jr. was a mar- 
tyr to his dream of racial harmony and 
equity. In our own country, early mis- 


The Jesus of history is necessary 


The Jesus of imagination inspires 


The Jesus of example draws us on 


But what we need is the Christ who saves 


good life could be stated in only two com- 
mandments: “You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, soul, mind 
and strength” and “You shall love your 
neighbour as yourself” (Mark 12:30-31). 
He said, “There is no other command- 
ment greater than these.” You can’t beat 
that for both depth and simplicity. 

Taking those and his other wondrous 
words, we can ask, “What would Jesus 
do?” That is, in fact, the subtitle of the 
famous popular book In His Steps. A 
hundred years ago, a Congregational 
minister, Charles M. Sheldon, preached 
a series of Sunday evening sermons in 
Topeka, Kansas. Each sermon was a 
chapter in the life of Rev. Henry Maxwell 
and his town of Raymond. One after an- 
other, people of that town sought to 
make all their decisions according to 
what they thought Jesus would do. By 
imaginative appropriation of Jesus and 
his teachings, they began to transform 
their town. 

Isn’t that who Jesus is? 
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sionaries from Europe were martyrs for 
their Lord and church. There have been 
many such heroic sacrifices in world his- 
tory. None was more dramatic, none 
more influential than Jesus’ death. For 
someone as good as he was, as full of 
compassion, as strong, as insightful, to 
have it all taken away at the age of 33 is 
a powerful and moving example. He re- 
minds us sacrifice is often required in the 
cause of truth, and even death cannot 
stop truth and love. 
Isn’t that who Jesus is? 


hen Jesus wanted to know who 

people thought he was, he didn’t 
have any kids to ask, so he asked his dis- 
ciples. Their answers are at the head of 
this article, and they are the ones I have 
described. 


John the Baptist 

At the time of Jesus’ question, John had 
been dead for several months. He was 
beheaded because his strong moral 


preaching offended the adulterous Her- 
odias. She finally manipulated her hus- 
band, Herod Antipas, into executing him. 
If you see Jesus as John the Baptist 
somehow returned from the grave, he is 
a heroic martyr. 


Elijah 

Here we encounter something time- 
bound out of Judaism in Jesus’ time, and 
I ask you to bear with me for a moment. 
Elijah is the most impressive prophetic 
figure in the stories of the Old Testament 
books of Kings. He is said to have raised 
a child from the dead, for example 
(I Kings 17:20-22), and to have been car- 
ried to heaven in a whirlwind without ex- 
periencing death (II Kings 2:11). His 
figure had entered deeply into Jewish 
thought and hope, especially in the belief 
that he would come again as a harbinger 
of the Messiah (first expressed in 
Malachi 4:5-6). The Gospels tell us some 
people said Jesus was Elijah (Mark 
6:15), and the disciples and Jesus were 
later to discuss Elijah’s “coming” (9:9- 
13). In several ways, Elyah is still pres- 
ent today in Jewish hope. At a Passover 
Seder, it is customary to put a cup of 
wine on the table for Elijah. It is thought 
that, when he comes, he will decide all 
disputed questions. He protects the new- 
born, and a “chair of Elijah” is often 
placed for him at circumcisions. 

That is to say, Elijah had become a 
free-floating person, transcending history 
and present in imagination to God’s 
people. If you see Jesus this way, he is a 
timeless guide. 


One of the prophets 

This really does make Jesus a name on a 
long roster — a good man, no doubt, but 
a prophet among other prophets. Even if 
he were first among equals, he is still one 
person in a crowd with no names. If you 
view Jesus this way, he is one of the 
world’s great religious leaders. 


hese three views of Jesus are all 

plausible, and many people world- 
wide hold them. There is truth in each of 
them; but, let’s ask, What kind of Jesus 
does each of these give us? 

As one of the great religious leaders, 
Jesus is the man of then, the man of flesh 
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and blood, born in Roman Palestine in 
the days of Caesar Augustus, the histor- 
ical person around whom our own faith 
tradition grew up. 

As a timeless guide, Jesus is the man 
of always, almost mythic, present to us 
as an ideal person, his teachings avail- 
able to direct and inspire us. But he him- 
self is above history, loosened from his 
own time to be present to us only in 
imagination. 

As a heroic martyr, Jesus is, again, the 
man of then — the “then” of the future, 
showing us what might be asked of us 
should the conflict between good and 
evil ever engage us so directly and fatal- 
ly, and assuring us that love is stronger 
than death. 

That’s what people are saying. 

Is this a person who can make a dif- 
ference to the world? Is this the person 
the world is waiting for? 

Hardly. Those of us who must strug- 
gle with moral decisions in the world of 
unbelief, who must pay bills in a shrunk- 
en economy, who have children to raise, 
who must find ways to make human rela- 
tionships work ... we need more than a 
historic leader, more than an imaginary 
companion, more than a stern example. 

And, in truth, none of these is the 
Jesus of the Gospel. They are the Jesus 
of popular opinion, then and now. A safe 
Jesus. A Jesus described in half-truths. A 
helpless Jesus. 


FAY to grasp the Gospel’s answer to 
the question Who is Jesus? we need 
the larger gospel story (Mark 8:1-30). 
Here, Jesus’ disciples show they are still 
in progress toward the answer. Even 
though they witnessed the feeding of 
5,000 people (Mark 6:31-45), they don’t 
get it when Jesus does it again (8:1-9). 
When Jesus asks them, “Do you not yet 
understand?” they are mute (see 8:21). 

And then comes the curious story in 
which Jesus heals a blind man, but only 
after a second try (8:22-26). After one 
application of healing, the man says he 
can see, but only so dimly that his 
friends look “‘like trees, walking.” Jesus 
treats him again, and “he saw everything 
clearly.” 

This strange healing is, as Alan 
Richardson has said, an acted parable of 
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Alas, We Never Knew You 
David J. Goa 


few years ago, following a class in which 

| had discussed the genius of Abraham, | 

reflected with a colleague on what | 
called a sea-change in the students’ basic 
knowledge. Of some 100 students in the class, 
only a handful had ever heard of Abraham; 
and, of that handful, only five identified him 
with the history and culture of the Jewish 
people. | suggested to my colleague, a special- 
ist in the study of the Bible and the Jewish 
faith, that the cultural capital our generation 
had acquired with our mother’s milk had not 
been passed along to our children’s generation. 
He told me that, in his classes in religious stud- 
ies, he rarely found more than a handful of stu- 
dents who had even a modicum of knowledge 
about Jesus of Nazareth. We mused on 
how it had come about that Jerusalem, 
Q taproot of Western civilization, with 
its gift of both Jewish and Christian cul- 
ture, had lost so much ground in the 
common memory of students. 

This was the moment when the 
idea of an exhibition for the Year 
2000 celebrations was born — an 
exhibition exploring the heart of two 
millenniums through Anno Domini: 
Jesus Through the Centuries. How the 
question “Who do you say that | 
am?” has been answered over 20 


centuries and how each answer has shaped and 
reshaped Western civilization and world culture 
is the heart of this exhibition. 

Throughout this series of articles, | will re- 
flect on one of the images of Jesus, drawing on 
the work of Anno Domini: Jesus Through the 
Centuries, to echo each of the essays in the 
“Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View” series. E38 


David J. Goa is curator of folklife, Provin- 
cial Museum of Alberta, and teaches at 
Saint Stephen’s College, University of 
Alberta. He is the curator of Anno Domini, 
a major international exhibition opening 
October 7, 2000. 


Light of the World (1881). 
Engraving. © The Provincal Museum of 
Alberta. PMA:J99.1523. This replication 

of a William Holman Hunt painting 
presents the locked door overgrown with 
weeds as a metaphor for the stubborn 
human heart, closed to 

Christ's message of salvation. 


ify! 


Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


#1 in the series 


For Study and Action 


1. Read Mark 8:1-30 aloud. If you are meeting in a group, assign various parts to the members to 
read (i.e., narrator, Jesus, disciples, Pharisees, the blind man, Peter). 


2. Examine each of the reactions to Jesus that the author outlines: a great religious leader (one of 
the prophets), a timeless guide (Elijah), a heroic martyr John the Baptist). What truth is there 


in each of these views? 


3. The author says that, even though the disciples witnessed the feeding of the 5,000 (Mark 
6:31-44), plus a repeat performance in Mark 8:1-9, they still did not get it. What did they fail 


to understand? 


4. Jesus follows this up with an “acted parable” (Mark 8:22-26). Note the progression of the 
healing from total blindness, to seeing dimly, to clear sight. Then Jesus poses the question that 
forms the basis of this millennium series: “Who do people say that | am?” The section ends 
with Peter's inspired answer, “You are the Messiah?” Have you gone through a similar progres- 
sion in how you view Jesus? Where are you today? What difference does it make to you 


whether or not Jesus is the Messiah? 


For Further Reading and Study 
Jesus and the Victory of God by N. T. Wright (Fortress) 
The Real Jesus by Luke Timothy Johnson (Harper) 

The Jesus Quest by Ben Witherington III (InterVarsity) 


the disciples’ dawning insight. They 
haven’t been with Jesus all these months 
for nothing, but their understanding of 
him is so dim they are still legally blind 
and need a theological white cane to get 
around. 

Then it is that Jesus asks directly, 
“Who do people say that I am?” (verse 
27). That’s where this article started and, 
now, it’s time to end. 

Who is Jesus? 

First, we see people as trees, walking. 
We hear the half-answers: John the Bap- 
tist, Elijah, some prophet. And then 
come the words Jesus has been waiting 
months to hear. Peter declares: “You are 
the Messiah” (verse 29). 

Who is Jesus? He is Jesus Christ. 
That second word is not his last name; 
Christ and Messiah are the same word in 
different languages. In both Greek and 
Hebrew, they denote the person whom 
God has anointed. In the first sentence of 
Mark’s Gospel, Jesus is called God’s 
Son; now, Peter calls him the Messiah. 
We are not called Jesus-ites, you know, 
but Christians. Systematic theology has 
no Jesus-ology; it has a Christology. 
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Jesus is the Christ, the one whom God 
designated and sent — in whom all di- 
vine power is concentrated, in whom all 
that God is enters our world of suffering 
and need. God is actually present to us in 
Jesus in full divine power. 

And, now, as Advent approaches 
again, we know this is what we are wait- 
ing for. This is what Christmas is all 
about. God reaches us in the Baby’s birth. 

Of course, the Jesus of history is nec- 
essary. The Jesus of imagination inspires. 
The Jesus of example draws us on. But 
what we need is the Christ who saves. 

My brother Rich is a college teacher 
and counsellor south of the border. A 
student in one of his classes, a girl of 19, 
was in distress over breaking up with her 
boyfriend. On the rebound, she had taken 
up with someone twice her age, and her 
parents were finding this difficult to deal 
with. Her father is a truck driver, a huge 
man with the nickname “Bear” — an in- 
telligent fellow, but “simple and straight- 
forward.” He set out for his daughter’s 
friend’s place with a loaded gun in his 
pocket and murder in his heart. (He’s not 
a Presbyterian.) As the dad said later, “T 


was a tad riled.” He managed to keep his 
hand off the gun and, the next day, the 
parents were in my brother’s office. 

They began to talk about what was in- 
volved, especially anger. The father 
spoke of his own childhood and of abuse 
he had suffered — things he had never 
put into words before. They talked about 
forgiveness, about even forgiving their 
daughter and her friend. They prayed, 
then the parents went away. 

It was days before Rich heard from 
them again; the truck driver had been on 
the road. Finally, he came in. “The day 
after we talked,” he said, “it felt as if a 
hundred-thousand pounds had been lifted 
from my shoulders.” He was emphatic, 
“A hundred-thousand pounds.” 

Rich said, “Well, you can look at me 
and know I’m no weight-lifter. Who do 
you think has been taking that weight off 
of you?” 

There was a long silence and, finally, 
the man called Bear said, “Jesus Christ.” 

Most of us are carrying some weight 
around on our shoulders, some of us al- 
most as much as that dad. It’s the weight 
of worry, of responsibility, of anger, of 
guilt. 

Do you remember what Advent is 
about? 

And ye beneath life’s crushing load, 

Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 

With painful steps and slow, 

Look now! the glad and saving word 

Comes swiftly on the wing. 

Oh rest beside the weary road 

And hear the angels sing. 

It may take time for the half-answers 
to fade away, time for insight to come, 
time for conviction to mature. But Jesus, 
the Christ of God, has been long at our 
side. He wants to open our eyes. He 
wants to lift our loads. This Christmas — 
and why wait until then? — may he hear 
from each of us those words: “You are 
the Messiah.” 8 


Stanley Walters is the minister of Rosedale 
Church, Toronto. 


Next month: 


“Truly God/truly human. 
Can we believe Jesus is both?” 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Covenant Renewal Service 

Consider holding a Covenant Renewal Service as part of your 
congregation’s Jubilee celebrations. This service dates from the 
time when new members were baptized during Easter. At that 
time, the other members would renew their baptismal vows. 
John and Charles Wesley used this service in the 18th century 
to begin the new year, helping church people to renew their 
covenant or agreement with God. 

There is a sample service included in The Book of Common 
Worship (The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 1991). After the 
sermon, water is poured into the baptismal font as the leader calls 
the people to “remember our baptism and be thankful.” Every- 
one then joins in a confession of faith using the Apostles’ Creed, 
either in question and answer format or by saying the creed to- 
gether. After a few words about baptism from Living Faith, the 
congregation is asked to renew with God the covenant made at 
baptism as expressed in the following question: 

Do you intend to be faithful to the covenant God made 

with you at baptism — to live among God’s people, to 

grow in knowledge and understanding of God’s Word, to 
share in the Lord’s Supper, to engage in prayer, to give 
witness to the good news in Christ by word and deed, to 
share responsibility and exercise your rights as members 

of this congregation, and to seek after justice and peace 

in all the earth? 

A short prayer is said together. The people are then encour- 
aged to exchange The Peace. The Peace may be exchanged 
with those nearby by a handshake or a hug, as appropriate. The 
traditional words, “The peace of Christ be with you,” or “The 
peace of Christ” or simply “Peace” may be said. This is not a 
social interlude but a sign of God’s gift of acceptance and 
unity. Following this, the worship service continues. 

A Covenant Renewal Service could take place on any of 
these occasions: during the season of Easter (April 23 - June 4, 
2000), Pentecost (June 11, 2000) or on the first Sunday of each 
new year or when the lectionary readings include the baptism 
of our Lord (January 9, 2000). 

Hymns suitable for a Covenant Renewal Service include 
#754 “From the Slave Pens of the Delta” and #654 “O God of 
Bethel, by Whose Hand.” “I Am the Church! You Are the 
Church!” #475 is a fun song for children of all ages. You can 
include these motions for the chorus: 
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alebrare. 


I am the church! (point to self) 

You are the church! (point to another) 

We are the church together! (spread arms out) 

All who follow Jesus, all around the world! (with arms 

above head, make a circle) 

Yes, we’re the church together! (spread arms out) 

Two hymns that make a grand conclusion to a Covenant 
Renewal Service are # 478 “To Abraham and Sarah” and #472 
“We Are God’s People.” (Thanks to Judee Archer Green for 
submitting this idea.) 


Other People’s Wars 
Lyle Sams, who served as a chaplain in the Canadian Armed 
Forces, writes to offer an idea for millennium observances. 

“My suggestion,” he writes, “arises from a luncheon with 
the retired chaplains to the Forces, the prayers used by the 
chaplain general in the Remembrance ceremony at the tempor- 
ary National Memorial in Ottawa, my personal remembrance 
of Mary Lindsay (a late member of my former congregation in 
Quebec City who served as a nurse in three wars — the Boer 
War, the Great War and the Second World War), and my year 
as a member of the United Nations Emergency Force in 1961 
when we had Canadian casualties to care for.” 

The chaplain general’s prayers remembered those who have 
suffered and died during this century in “other people’s wars.” 
This phrase, Sams points out, allows us to remember not only 
Canadians who died in wars such as Korea and Vietnam but 
also in almost 50 years of United Nations peacekeeping 
operations. 

He also urges support for two initiatives of the Royal Can- 
adian Legion. On November 11, 1999, at 11 a.m., the Legion 
hopes to persuade Canadians to observe two minutes of silence 
for Canadians killed in wars during the century. The hope is 
that a “wave of silence” will move across Canada beginning at 
11 a.m. Newfoundland time. 

In 2000, the Legion also hopes to return the remains of an 
unknown soldier killed at Vimy Ridge in the First World War 
in time for Canada’s millennium celebrations. After cere- 
monies in each provincial and territorial capital, and lying in 
state on Parliament Hill, the remains would be buried in front 
of the National War Memorial. It is estimated there are 100,000 
unidentified Canadian soldiers buried overseas. [4 
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#3 In the (Oe 


ow concerning spiritual gifts, 
brothers and sisters, I do not want 
you to be uninformed” (I Corinth- 
ians 12:1). The Apostle Paul is clear on 
the importance of knowing our spiritual 
gifts. He understood that the Holy Spirit 
gives an awesome array of spiritual gifts 
“for the common good” (12:7). 

Imagine a church where people know 
what their gifts are and actively serve by 
using them. Imagine people passionately 
excited about serving in various min- 
istries. What would it take today to 
achieve that ideal so clearly portrayed in 
the New Testament church? 

It requires leadership that does every- 
thing possible to help people identify and 
understand their spiritual gifts and, then, 
is committed to helping people discover 
the appropriate setting to use them. Un- 
derlying this focus is the assumption that 
all ministry is sacred. The use of spiritual 
gifts 1s understood to be vital to the 
health of the Body of Christ as it func- 
tions in the local church. 

Christian Schwarz says: “The gift- 
oriented approach reflects the conviction 
that God sovereignly determines which 
Christian should best assume which min- 
istries. The role of church leadership is to 
help its members identify their gifts and to 
integrate them into appropriate ministries. 
When Christians serve in their area of 
giftedness, they generally function less in 
their own strength and more in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. Thus, ordinary people 
can accomplish the extraordinary!” 
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The result is a community of Christ’s 
followers who are energized by using 
their gifts. Unlike the energy drain of 
serving simply wherever there is a need, 
these people are continually refuelled by 
their service. The truth is, the contented- 
ness of Christians is highly influenced by 
the use of their gifts in a ministry. Serv- 
ing in areas that make 
the most of our gifts 
means we will have 
fun; our ministries will 
be fruitful and we will 
be fulfilled. That is a 
formula designed to 
produce satisfaction 
and contentment. 

A shift in thinking is 
required. No longer do 
folk serve simply ac- 
cording to perceived needs within a “pre- 
conceived framework.” The status quo is 
no longer acceptable or workable. Min- 
istries are not “grandfathered” in. That is, 
ministries are no longer maintained 
merely because we’ve always had them. 
Now, they must be championed by indi- 
viduals who are passionately interested 
and who have appropriate gifts. Gifts de- 
termine the ministry and overall direc- 
tion for the church. 

Schwarz says the profile of the gifts in 
a church is, in fact, God’s blueprint for 
the development of the church. As lead- 
ership commits itself to discovering that 
profile of gifts and places a high priority 
on integrating people into areas most ap- 


“No factor influences 
the contentedness 
of Christians more 
than whether they 
are utilizing their 
gifts or not” 

— Christian Schwarz 


Unwrapping Your 
Spiritual Gifts 


by G. John Baergen 


propriate to their gifts, growth occurs. 
Everyone is recognized as having a 
unique place of service, a place chosen 
and directed by the Holy Spirit. Not only 
are all gifts recognized as unique, they 
are understood as vital to the whole 
body. This bears testimony to the under- 
lying principle that growth is “biotic.” 
That is, as the condi- 
tions for growth are in 
place, and Christians 
are serving in areas 
that use their spiritual 
gifts, growth takes 
place “all by itself.” 

What a relief! Re- 
cruiting volunteers is 
past. Ministry becomes 
a delight as people dis- 
cover their gifts and 
are given opportunities and support to 
develop and use those gifts in appropriate 
areas. Burn-out becomes a thing of the 
past as leadership and laity understand the 
criteria upon which to make decisions. 

This second quality characteristic de- 
fines church development. Church devel- 
opment means: “every Christian serving 
in the place where God has called him or 
her to be” (Schwarz, Implementation 
Guide to Natural Church Development). 
Understanding the principles of gift- 
oriented ministry will impact all other as- 
pects of church health and further pre- 
pare the ground for the Holy Spirit to do 
the work of growing the church. 

Being committed to unwrapping our 
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spiritual gifts is more than a spiritual ex- 
ercise. Knowing our gifts will unveil 
God’s wondrous vision for each church. 
By following God’s plan, our churches 
will experience the joy of service in the 
supernatural power of the Holy Spirit. 
No wonder the Apostle Paul emphasized 
spiritual gifts! He understood how essen- 
tial it is to know God’s plan and to rely 
on his power to fulfil it. We can be as- 


For Discussion 
by Jim Czegledi 


he Bible teaches that spiritual 

gifts are special, God-given abil- 

ities. These gifts of grace enable 
Christians to know God and serve God 
through the church. 

The first step is to discern our spir- 
itual gifts. This process of self-discovery 
involves prayer and Bible study. Inven- 
tories or discovery tools are also avail- 
able to help us discern our gifts (see 
below). While individual discernment 
has its role, discovering our spiritual 
gifts happens best in the context of rela- 
tionships and community. Discovering 
these gifts can be a useful exercise for 
sessions, boards and committees. 
Knowing them helps us discern our 
focus and role in the congregation. 
Encouraging people to use their gifts is 
the key to effective ministry. 

Christian Schwarz is correct when 
he affirms that God’s sovereignty de- 
termines our gifts. But their recognition 
and use is exercised by the local 
church. John Calvin, the theological 
forebear of the Presbyterian Church, 
believed the call to ministry, while un- 
derstood initially by the individual, was 
ultimately confirmed by the people of 
God or local congregation. This think- 
ing can also be applied to discerning 
and using spiritual gifts. 

While individuals strive to discover 
their gifts, it is the responsibility of the 
church to recognize and employ them 
appropriately for ministry. This is what 
the Apostle Paul refers to as the “com- 
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and Reflection 


sured that “ ... God has arranged the 
parts in the body, every one of them, just 
as he wanted them to be” (I Corinthians 
12:18 NIV). La 


John Baergen is executive director and chief 
executive officer of the International Centre 
for Leadership Development and Evangelism 
in Winfield, B.C.; 1-800-804-0777. Quota- 
tions from Natural Church Growth by Chris- 
tian Schwarz. 


mon good.” Gifts find their spiritual ex- 
pression when used for the sake of the 

mmunity in concert with the mission 
of the church. 

It is the work of the church under 
the guidance of the Spirit to orchestrate 
people and their gifts in maximizing 
their potential for the Kingdom of God. 
The church grows as people mature in 
their faith and use these nurtured pas- 
sions for ministry. Leaders are mentors 
or coaches who help others discover 
and develop their intuitive skills in the 
ministry and mission of the church. 

After reading Isaiah 11:2-3, I Cor- 
inthians 12:4-11 and Romans 12:4-8, 
ask these questions: 
¢ What do you think your spiritual 

gifts are? 

Do others in your church agree? 

Take a spiritual gifts inventory (free 

of charge) on the Internet at: 

www.cforc.com/sgifts.cgi or http:// 
ns.htc.net/~shanks/stpaul/gifts3.htm. 

Or purchase a discovery tool-kit 

from a Christian bookstore. Do these 

resources help you to discern, con- 
firm or identify your spiritual gifts? 

Ask yourself and your local congre- 

gation how these gifts may be used 

to the glory of God and for the ad- 

vancement of Christ’s Kingdom. [4 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for 
evangelism, church growth and worship of 
the Life and Mission Agency of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 


The Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 
Choir Robes, Motarboards 


Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Festival of the 
Reformation 


at 


St. Giles Kingsway 
Presbyterian Church 
15 Lambeth Road, Toronto 
(416) 233-859] 


Sunday, November 7 at 7 p.m. 
Guest Preacher: Dr. John Gladstone 


Come and celebrate the Reformed 
Faith in Word and Music 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

¢ Communion Table Runners 
¢ Superfrontals 

e Fine Linens 

¢ Altar Ware 

¢ Plaques 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
4 1550 O’Connor Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


IDEAS FOR A NEW 
MILLENNIUM? 


Funding is available from 
THE EXPERIMENTAL FUND 


Examples of projects recently assisted: 
e Summer Experience ’99 

Single Parent Support Group 
Parish Nurse Ministry 

Circuit Daily Vacation Bible School 
For Words 


(Over $90,000 of investment income 
has been distributed since 1981) 


All submissions considered 
Deadlines for applications: 
March 1, October 1 
For application forms, write: 
The Secretary 
The Experimental Fund 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
c/o 28 Second Street East 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 1Y3 


Or, check out our Web site at 
http://www.presbycan.ca/exfund 


IMAGE: A six-year-old girl puts up her 
hand in class: “Teacher, I don’t think my 
father likes Hitler.” The teacher warns 
that father to choose his words more 
carefully in the presence of his daughter. 
IMAGE: “Father, why does that boy wear 
a yellow star on his coat?” 

IMAGE: Why did Herr Blumbaum, a 
well-respected butcher, come in the dead 
of night to say goodbye to Mother and 
Father? 

IMAGE: The windows of a classroom re- 
flect the licking flames of a burning 
building: a synagogue. 
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by Heather Johnston 


IMAGE: Every evening at exactly six 
o’clock, a father listens to Beromuenster, 
a Swiss radio station. One of the children 
must walk around the house watching for 
men with special detectors. It is forbid- 
den, on pain of death, to listen to foreign 
stations. 


IMAGE: The children are fast asleep. 
Their father is in Berlin attending one of 
the many secret meetings with Pastor 
Martin Niemdller. At 2 a.m., the Gestapo 
bang on the door: “Open up.” The chil- 
dren know their drill: the oldest takes a 
suitcase with incriminating documents 
out the back door to a neighbour and the 
others hide files under their mattresses. 
The youngest continue sleeping. 

IMAGE: Hundreds of teenagers are gath- 
ered in a schoolyard. Suddenly, Allied 
jets zoom down and shoot into the crowd. 
Pilots and gunners are clearly visible. 
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he challenge to reflect on the Confess- 

ing Church and its role in Nazi Ger- 
many evoked deeply hidden memories. It 
helped me come to terms with a period 
that had a profound impact on my early 
years. As British historian Ian Kershaw 
states, “It is only through the lens of 
history that we can learn the future.” But 
I am also “a part of all that I have met,” 
as Tennyson put it in his poem “Ulysses.” 

I look at a book I have not touched in 
decades. It burns my hands and my heart. 
It was written in the late 30s by my 
grandfather, a well-known and respected 
physician. My beloved grandfather, who 
took me to the Schloss Café in Kassel 
and bought my first ice cream. My 
grandfather, with whom I fed the swans 
in the shadow of the Hercules. My 
grandfather, who faithfully attended 
church every Sunday. I read: “Wherever 
there is disintegration and rot, there is the 
influence of Jewry.” How proud he was 
of his activities as a student, distributing 
leaflets proclaiming apparent Jewish at- 
tempts to take over Germany. 

Was my father influenced by such an 
attitude? My father, secretary to Martin 
Niemdller of the Confessing Church. My 
father, founder of the Pfarrer Notbund, 
the Pastors Emergency Alliance in Hes- 
sen. My father, torn between service to 
church and country. My father, dying an 
ignoble death in a Yugoslav prisoner of 
war camp. One of the greatest regrets of 
my life is that I am not able to ask my 
father this question, and many others. 

My husband and I drove to Auschwitz- 
Birkenau. I needed to see that hellish, des- 
olate place with its streets of grey stones 
and ashen-looking buildings. I needed to 
feel the horror, disgust and shame in my 
very soul. We went to “the theatre,” the 
building that housed the Zyklon B gas 
used in the extermination of millions. It 
stood in the shadow of a huge cross and 
was occupied by 14 Carmelite nuns. I 
wanted to try to understand their perspec- 
tive. I wanted to speak woman to woman, 
Christian to Christian. Sadly, my conver- 
sation with Mother Superior was not a 
sharing of thoughts — the iron grill separ- 
ating us could have been penetrated more 
easily than her perceptions, even her 
prayers. Of course, Christians must pray 
in deep contrition — but not here! How 
could the sisters claim to honour dead 
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Jews while dishonouring those living to- 
day? I am a part of all that I have met. 


fter those personal experiences, these 

facts of history: 

The mid 1920s: Article 24 of the pro- 
gram of the NSDAP (Hitler’s party) 
states: “We insist upon freedom for all re- 
ligious confessions, providing — they do 
not endanger or offend the German race’s 
sense of decency and morality ... The 
Party fights against the Jewish-materi- 
alistic spirit at home and abroad....” 
1930: Karl Barth, professor of system- 
atic theology in Bonn, challenges the 
ethos of “National Protestantism.” He 
calls for “a return to the prophetic 
witness of biblical revelation.” Barth 
becomes the rallying figure of the intel- 
lectual resistance to Hitler. 

1932: The so-called faith movement of 
German Christians comes into being. 
That same year, the German Conference 
of Catholic Bishops commits itself to 
a policy of official opposition to the 
National Socialist Party. 

The fateful year of 1933 dawns. 
Events catapult: 

January: A group of pastors in Ham- 
burg sign four strong articles against 
state policies. 

March: Hitler broadcasts his policy 
statement. 

April 1 (April Fool’s Day): The Roman 
Catholic bishops dramatically reverse 
their previous opposition. Yet, on the 
same day, Monsignor Lichtenberg, dean 
of Berlin Cathedral, pleads with the car- 
dinal to persuade the Reich government 
to lift the boycott against all Jewish busi- 
nesses. The cardinal declines. Later, 
Lichtenberg prays daily for Jewish 
people by name. He finally dies on the 
way to a concentration camp. 

Still in April, a totally unknown 

figure, Ludwig Mueller, is appointed 
Reichsbischop. The Protestant churches’ 
nominee (beloved Pastor Friedrich 
Bodelschwingh) has to withdraw. 
July: Small groups, forerunners of the 
Confessing Church, bitterly oppose 
the theology and methods of German 
Christians. 

The same month, the pope signs an 
accord, a concordat with Hitler. Accord- 
ing to Article 16, before taking office, 
bishops are to take an oath of fealty: 


“Before God and on the holy Gospels I 
swear and promise — as becomes a 
bishop — loyalty to the German Reich 
and to the state of ... ” 
Summer of 1933: Hitler declares an 
“Aryan clause,” preventing non-Aryans 
from serving in the church. Church op- 
position to that decree is strong. 
September: Dietrich Bonhoeffer rejects 
a pastorate in Berlin. “How can I accept at 
a time when my ‘non-Aryan’ colleagues 
are barred from such a position?” He be- 
comes pastor of a church in London, Eng- 
land. He returns to Germany in 1939 
following a strongly perceived call by 
God. In 1945, he is executed for his par- 
ticipation in the attempt on Hitler’s life. 
Also in September, Martin NiemGller, 
the leader and symbol of church resist- 
ance to Hitler, invites clergy to join the 
Emergency Alliance — a group of pas- 
tors declaring they “will be bound in our 
preaching by Holy Scripture and the Re- 
formation confessions alone.” Niemdller 
persists in speaking of the Jewish rabbi 
of Nazareth as the head of the church. 
November: The Berlin “sports palace 
scandal” — 20,000 people listen to wild 
utterances of a German Christian leader. 
Moderate German Christians resign in 
droves and the ranks of Niemdller’s 
Emergency Alliance swell. 
Five days before Christmas: Seven 
hundred thousand members of various 
Protestant youth movements are ordered 
to fuse with the Hitler Youth and wear 
that uniform. 
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Calling a Minister 


The Calgary Korean Presbyterian Church is 
seeking an Associate Minister to lead its newly 
established English-Speaking Congregation. 
Please submit a résumé and a personal 
statement of faith to: 

Rey. Seung Rhyon Kim 
Minister Selection Committee 
3511 Third Avenue SW 
Calgary, Alberta T3C 0A7 
Phone and Fax: (403) 246-2873 


E-mail: srhkim@hotmail.com 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 
Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


heritage canals along 355 miles of 

scenic lakes, rivers and locks in S 

the comfort of the 38 passenger § 

“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with § 

dining room, lounge, and twin lower 

berth staterooms with private facilities. 

5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


; BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
N 1-800-561-5767 
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Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 
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The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc., and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 


church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


Many leaders in church and univer- 
sity, including Niemdller, are suspended 
from office, fined, imprisoned or trans- 
ferred as 1934 dawns. From May 29-31, 
1934, the Reformed Church in Barmen is 
the locale for the now famous Barmen 
Declaration. Hitherto bitter rivals, 
Lutheran, Reformed, United and Free 
churches gather for a first Confessing 
Synod. Their intention: to denounce the 
false teaching of German Christians, 
seen as a demonic cultural religion. 

The juggernaut of the Nazi machine 
rolls on. The state is in the hands of mur- 
derers and their accomplices, surrounded 
by a wall of spectators. It is always the 
silent majority that enables a dictatorship 
to commit its gruesome deeds. 

Some spectators become fighters in 
the resistance. Too often, their names are 
forgotten — whether they be Barth or 
Bonhoeffer, Heppe or Heiler, Niemdller 
or Stauffenberg, a Hans or Sophie 
Scholl, or movements like the Confess- 
ing Church or the White Rose. 

In 1945, three months before my 
father dies, destitute, sick and hungry, far 
away from home, he writes in his diary: 
‘As a church we did not do our duty, not 
in the Judenfrage [question of the Jews], 
not in the question of euthanasia, not in 
the question of justice. Everything ended 
in idolizing das Volk [the people, the 
tribe]. Behind the mask lured a satanical- 
ly planned party line of terrorizing 
people. Please, God, may I be allowed to 
participate in the rebuilding of the 
church, with a tried and cleansed soul!” 
That is not to be. 


[" retrospect, it is easy to say that even 
the resistance of the Confessing Church 
had blinkers on. It is easy, from the safe 
vantage point of passing decades and in 
an atmosphere of freedom, to wage criti- 
cism against the Bekennende Kirche — 
to see the Barmen Declaration of 1934 as 
being almost exclusively concerned 
about the church’s own safety and its 
purity of proclamation. Was it “Barmen 
ohne Erbarmen” — Barmen without 
compassion? 

I confess I am tempted to ask, Why, oh 
why, did you courageous church leaders 
of your day not speak out against the un- 
speakable evils committed all around 
you? After the war, Martin Nieméller 


wrote: “I ask myself over and over again, 
what would have happened if 14 thousand 
Protestant ministers all over Germany had 
defended the truth with their very lives in 
the years 1933 or ’34? I can imagine that 
we should have saved millions of lives — 
this is the price we now have to pay.” 
And, must Canadians not ask how many 
lives we could have saved if, 60 years 
ago, Christian leaders of Canada had not 
refused landing rights to the St. Louis? 

There are no answers to “what if” 
questions. Let us not forget the church in 
Germany existed in an atmosphere of 
perversion of Party and State. “Only 
those who have looked into the eyes of 
their torturers and yet have stood their 
ground have the right to judge,” said 
Ernst Reuter in 1946, late mayor of 
Berlin, himself imprisoned by the Nazis. 
Can I even imagine the terror my father 
lived under daily, hourly — fearing for 
his own and his family’s lives? Year 
after year, he faithfully wrote letters, 
sharing information with colleagues 
within that Confessing Church about the 
Kirchenkampf (the church struggle), con- 
tinuing long after complete censorship 
and a “muzzling decree” were imposed. 

Conscious of the great burden of his- 
tory, not only in the land of my birth but 
also in my adopted land of Canada, I ask: 
“And what of today? Could it be that our 
gaze is also too firmly fixed on the threat 
to our institutions, our churches, our syna- 
gogues, the ‘purity’ of our message?” Do 
we really live that shalom, that wholeness, 
to which our faith challenges us? 

As we are drawn into the hype of cel- 
ebrating the accomplishments of this era, 
I agree with Chris Brazier (New Interna- 
tionalist): “Any and all meditations on 
the meaning of this past millennium 
must inevitably return to the Holocaust. 
God grant that, by the end of the next 
century, the historical memory of this 
bleakest of episodes will remain starkly 
alive, its lessons understood, learned” 
and, I add, not trivialized! 

Today, in St. Petersburg, Florida, one 
of the 40 “fun things to do” is to visit the 
Holocaust Museum and buy a replica of 
a Polish boxcar for $39.95! For a dona- 
tion of $5,000, you will receive a gen- 
uine railway spike from Treblinka. How 
dare we drain the nightmare of its horror! 
How dare we treat the most shattering 
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event of modern history as a banality! 

Is it not high time, more than half a 
century after the gates of the concentra- 
tion camps were opened, to open the gates 
of hope? The Hebrew Bible recounts stor- 
ies where almonds and their blooms play 
a significant role. Almonds were among 
the presents Jacob sent to Pharaoh. The 
six arms of the candelabra in the Holy of 
Holies were shaped like almond blos- 
soms. Aaron’s staff sprouted, blossomed 
and produced ripe almonds overnight — 
God’s affirmation of his leadership. I ven- 
ture to guess many in the underground 
church of Nazi Germany would identify 
with almond blossoms. They, too, took up 
the staff of leadership. And they, like Jere- 
miah, heard God’s promise (1:11-12): 
“The word of the LORD came to me, say- 
ing, ‘Jeremiah, what do you see?’ And I 
said, ‘I see a branch of an almond tree.’ 
Then the LorD said to me, ‘You have seen 
well, for I am watching over my word to 
perform it.’” 

This story is a play on words, almost 


What I Am in Prayer 


I’m a thing tugging 
at the darkness 

in hopes of revealing 
slivers of light, 


an overripe doubter 
trying to chart 

the uncertain journey 
between wishful thinking 


and a true dialogue 
with the Great Thing. 
I’m a complicated 
amoeba brazen enough 


to believe the Great 
I Am has time to set 
aside the celestial 

machinery and chat. 


I want my prayers 

to be homing pigeons 
winging their way 
through the painted sky, 


salmon who know 
without a doubt 

the stream they swim 
leads back to the nest. 


— Fredrick Zydek 
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impossible to translate. In Hebrew, al- 
mond is shaged. From the same root 
comes the word “vigilant” (shoged) — 
watching. God promises to be ever 
watchful. Is that promise the reason my 
father planted the almond tree so many 
decades ago? Is it that promise that 
draws me each spring to the little almond 
bush in our garden in Hamilton? 

After several imprisonments by the 
Gestapo, Israeli writer Schalom Ben- 
Chorin immigrated to Palestine and be- 
came one of the early pioneers in 
promoting better relations between Jews 
and Christians, Israelis and Germans. He 
is a sign of hope. In his book Ich lebe in 
Jerusalem (I Live in Jerusalem), he re- 
called one cold February day in 1942. 
While standing on his balcony, his eyes 
were drawn to the first tender, white/pink 
blossoms of an almond tree in his neigh- 
bour’s garden. A poem welled up inside 
him. It later became a theme song for 
many Kirchentags (Christian festivals) in 
Germany: 


Friends, the almond tree 
is blooming again — 

Is that not a sign 

that love endures? 


Life does not cease 

though blood screams — 
Do not deem this of naught 
during this darkest hour! 


Thousands are crushed by war — 
a whole world is gone. 

Yet, life’s blossoming victory 
gently sways in the wind. 


Friends, the almond tree 
cradles its blooms again — 
That assures me 
that life is victorious! 
(free translation) fT 


The material in this article was originally pre- 
sented at a Holocaust Memorial Service in 
Metropolitan United Church, Toronto, on 
April 18, 1999. Heather Johnston is a mem- 
ber of MacNab Church, Hamilton, Ont. 


Guideposts 


Celebrating 


Our Heritage 


‘oto courtesy of Presbyterian Church Archives 


ajor J. M. (Jock) Anderson (centre), Presbyterian chaplain in the Canadian 
Forces, distributing clothing to Korean children in one of the new villages 
established for war refugees. Photo circa 1954. 
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ne of the joys of writing books 


‘is that I get to hear from read- 
ers around the world. For in- 
tance, here’s a letter from 
Dave in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
(town motto: “Don’t ask me. I didn’t 
name it”). I’ve purposely excluded 


Dave’s last name to protect his inno- 


cence and I’ve taken the liberty 


changing a few words of his letter. 
But what he writes is basically this: 
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Dear Phil, 


Over the years, I’ve enjoyed reading 
your stories about your children. But I 
really hope you’re exaggerating. You 
see, my wife is due in a month and I’m a 
little frightened. No, I’m a LOT fright- 
ened. In fact, sometimes I’d give any- 
thing to back out. I’m 21 and it’s like my 
life is over. Friends of ours had their first 
child a year ago and they’ve hardly slept 
since. They rarely get out anymore and, 
when they do, they have these monstrous 
bags under their eyes. They think he’s 
the cutest little guy on earth, but I think 
he looks like E.T. He requires more 
maintenance than their pickup truck and 
he’s already made a serious dent in their 
savings account. The husband changes 
diapers with a clothespin on his nose, 
and I’m sure I'll be worse. I won’t have 
a clue what to do when the baby arrives. 
I haven’t picked up a kid in my life and 
I’m scared to death I'll drop this one. 
What I’d like to know is this: Did you 
feel pretty adequate for the task when 
you became a father? And what can I do 
to prepare for fatherhood? Please 
answer ... and please hurry. 


Sleepless in Saskatchewan 


Dear Dave, 


When it comes to 
faith, your child is 


Congratulations! You 
are about to be wel- 


Congratulations! 


You are about to be welcomed into the 
Guys Who Can't Believe We're Dads Club 


I made a vow that day: 

I will have children as soon as cows 

produce Coca-Cola. 

I will change diapers when 4+3=11. 

But four years later, my wonderful 
wife said, “Honey, let’s have kids ... 
tons of them.” And it sounded like a 
good idea at the time. 

Eight months later, I found myself 
trying to come up with answers to ques- 
tions like, “I look just like the Goodyear 
Blimp, don’t I?” 

I also found myself in prenatal class 
learning how to breathe, watching 
R-rated films and holding a tennis ball. 
“Rub her back with this in the delivery 
room,” said the instructor. “It will pro- 
vide peace and serenity, a sense of one- 
ness with each other and the universe.” I 
thought to myself, J bet Noah never went 
to prenatal class. 

May 31, 1986, was a 
Saturday. My friends 
played softball that day. I 
paced a hospital hallway 


comed into the Guys h with my wife. Or, at 
Who Can’t Believe the one person least, I think it was my 
We’re Dads Club. When with whom you wife. But, whereas Ra- 


I was your age, father- 
hood was the furthest 
thing from my mind. I 
was a newlywed who 
had good reason to be 
suspicious of children. My older brother 
had a few. In fact, one Thanksgiving din- 
ner, I watched them put peas in their ears 
and corn in their diapers. It was pretty 
disgusting. They blew Pablum out their 
noses and then they wanted a kiss. And 
— you guessed it — their mother gave 
them one. 

That afternoon, as I lay peacefully 
on the sofa sleeping off a turkey hang- 
over, my one-year-old nephew brought 
a ripe diaper to rest on my forehead. 
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can’t afford to be 
a hypocrite 


mona had always been 
rather sweet and soft- 
spoken, this woman was 
more like Attila the Hun 
in a hospital gown. 

“Rub my back,” she commanded. 

I pulled out the tennis ball. 

“DON’T TOUCH ME!” she hollered. 

This continued for what seemed like 
14 days. Until I found myself face-to- 
face with the first miracle I'd ever wit- 
nessed: my first-born son. Sure he was a 
little wrinkly, but who could blame him? 
I held him close, Dave. 

I touched his tiny fingers and counted 
his toes — all 10 of them. I looked into 
his eyes. They were blue. Like mine. 


“Stephen,” said my wife with the widest 
smile I’d ever seen. And then the most 
amazing thing happened. A revival, I 
suppose. As I looked into those blue 
eyes, it was as if I heard these words: 

“Callaway, for the first 25 years of 
your life, you’ve been a hypocrite. 
You’ve been close to the church but far 
from God. You are holding in your arms 
the one person you'll never be able to 
hide it from. If you think this little guy 
won't see it, you’re naive. If you think 
this little guy won't learn from what he 
sees, think again.” 

People ask me when I became a 
Christian. I say May 31, 1986. You see, 
that night, for the first time in my life, I 
bowed my head and said: “Dear God, 
I’m sorry. Make me real. I want my pre- 
cious little boy to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. I want him to love Jesus 
with everything he’s got. If he won’t 
learn to from me, he has two strikes 
against him already.” 

And I meant every word. 

It’s been slow going sometimes, but I 
believe God heard that prayer. Five years 
later, this same little boy looked up at me 
one night and said, “Daddy, I wanna be 
like you.” Tears came to my eyes. 

I don’t have all the child-rearing 
answers for you, Dave. But I do know 
this: If you want your child to love God, 
you love God first. If you want your 
son to obey, be obedient to that still 
small voice. If you want your life to be 
changed forever, have children. Lots 
of them. 


P.S. Don’t forget the clothespins. Ea 


Phil Callaway is the editor of Prairie Bible 
Institute’s Servant magazine, a popular 
speaker, and a best-selling author. His new 
book Who Put the Skunk in the Trunk? (Mult- 
nomah) was released this fall. 
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Singing Praises to the 
Changing Seasons 


Tom Dickey 


ees Vandermey had an idea. Oh, 
ie for the first time, of course, 

but this idea was particularly 
noteworthy — it involved music. Specif- 
ically, it involved enjoying music from 
the new Book of Praise by composing a 
cantata. The cantata would introduce the 
seasons of the Church Year in narrative 
and musical form with the hope of fos- 
tering a greater understanding of the 
Christian story. And, to make it even 
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Newmarket, Ontario 
seeks an 
Associate Minister 
Special focus: Christian education 
and developing a vibrant ministry 
for and with youth. 
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St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
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E-mail: msrochon@sympatico.ca 
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more accessible, the cantata would be 
inexpensive to produce. 

Kees, who is minister of Knox 
Church, Elora, and St. Andrew’s Church, 
Alma, Ontario, spent two days last win- 
ter sequestered with the choir director of 
Knox putting ideas into musical form. It 
probably helped that the 
choir director is Kees’ 
wife, Darlene. The re- 
sult was Footprints of 
Praise, an hour-long 
cantata that had its 


Footprints of 
Praise, a cantata 
based on the 


Another visual element was provided 
by actors portraying Jesus, both as a baby 
and as an adult, as well as Mary and 
Joseph, the Wise Men and the disciples. 
Costumes and props were borrowed from 
previous cantatas (staged once or twice a 
year by Knox, Elora). A simple set of 
floodlights with a dimmer 
rented from a local com- 
pany added to the dramat- 
ic impact of the scenes. 
For example, an especially 
poignant moment takes 


début at Knox in April Church Year place when, as the lights 
and at St. Andrew’s in and in spir ed are dimmed, the audience 
May. sees Jesus off to one side 

Evidently, writer's by the new of the church, alone, pick- 
block was never a prob- Book of Praise ing up the cross for his 


lem in composing Foot- 

prints of Praise. Kees 

points out he was greatly aided by the 
new hymn-book, in which hymns 109 to 
300 are set according to the Church 
Year. In fact, he may have inadvertently 
committed himself to a Footprints of 
Praise: The Sequel by pointing out 
“There’s enough material there to do the 
whole thing over again some day with 
entirely different music.” 

The cantata took the congregation 
through the liturgical calendar, with each 
season marked by a narrative describing 
its significance. The colours and themes 
of the Church Year were brought further 
into focus through the use of 12 pulpit 
falls made by Lillian Harrison, a member 
of Knox, Elora. At the conclusion of 
each narration, the appropriately 
coloured fall was placed on the pulpit. 
The choir would then sing one or two 
specially selected hymns. Lillian says 
she found the experience “very reward- 
ing” — a good thing, since she spent two 
months on the project. “It really made 
me think about what we are celebrating,” 
she says. 


walk to Calvary. “There 

was a real sense of the 
moment,” says Kees of the scene. 
“Everyone in the church could feel it.” 

The success of Footprints of Praise 
should not be measured in financial 
terms (the offering went to the renova- 
tion fund). In presenting it, Kees and 
Darlene Vandermey hoped it would help 
people to understand “a little more” 
about the Church Year and its colours. 

“We can’t assume people know the 
story anymore,” says Kees. “When I say 
the word Epiphany, I automatically think 
of the coming of the Wise Men and the 
baptism of Jesus, but not everyone 
makes the same connection.” 

Not everyone, maybe, but, after 
Footprints of Praise, it seems certain a 
few more people are making that con- 
nection. 


Based on a report by Kelvin Lack. 


Information about Footprints of Praise 
can be obtained from Kees and Darlene 


Vandermey, PO Box 638, Elora, ON 
NOB 1S0; e-mail: vanknox @ sentex.net 
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LIVES LIVED 


The Zeal of Lizzie Lyle 


by Tom Dickey 


magine organizing and participating in the women’s groups 

of a busy downtown church, being active in the community 

and raising six children. Now, imagine doing it at the turn 
of the century — without the aid of cellphones, computers, 
VCRs and video games. 

For Elizabeth (Lizzie) Lyle, it was all in a day’s work. In- 
deed, from the day she landed in Hamilton, Ontario, in 1878 
with her husband, Samuel, who had been called from 
Northern Ireland to the pulpit of Central Church, 
her zeal seems to have known no bounds. 

In 1880, two years after she began her 
new life in Canada, Lizzie formed the 
Ladies Aid Society. Its goal was to pro- 
mote “friendship among members, 
the alleviation of suffering and des- 
titution among the poor of the con- 
gregation, and the contrivance of 
means to assist the managers in 
paying off the indebtedness 
caused by alterations and im- 
provements to the church.” Al- 
though there was little need for 
“alleviating destitution” in the 
relatively wealthy congregation 
of Central, friendship was cer- 
tainly promoted. By the end of its 
first year, the society had 70 mem- 
bers. And, as for assisting the man- 
agers in the maintenance of the 
church, the group was able to raise 
$460 to purchase venetian blinds and 
reduce the debt on the organ. Almost 120 
years later, the Ladies Aid group still exists 
at Central under its current name of the Guild. 

In 1881, Lizzie founded the Mission Band for 
young members of the congregation. Sixty girls and 22 
boys attended the first meeting. The group raised money to 
send women missionaries to India by making broom bags and 
housemaids’ aprons, and holding concerts and lectures. 

In 1891, a Senior Mission Band was formed to accommodate 
the original members who had grown up and married. Lizzie 
served as its president from 1897 until her retirement in 1910. In 
1918, the group was renamed the Elizabeth Lyle Auxiliary in 
her honour. After amalgamation with the Women’s Missionary 
Society in 1947, the group became known as the Elizabeth Lyle 
Auxiliary to the WMS, and it remains so to this day. 
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Although Lizzie’s contribution to the health of Central 
Church was undeniable, it was, perhaps, the health of the com- 
munity that most benefited from her fervour. While serving as 
president of the Hamilton Local Council of Women in 1896, 
she initiated an anti-tuberculosis campaign based on the “‘revo- 
lutionary” concept of treating the disease with fresh air and 
complete rest. Undeterred by many set-backs, she quietly nego- 
tiated the donation of a 98-acre farm on which the Moun- 
tain Sanatorium was officially opened in 1906. 

Her concern for fresh air and the protection 
of the environment was also evident in her 
membership on the Standing Committee 
on Conservation. Proving further that 
she was a woman ahead of her time, 
Lizzie and the other committee 
members promoted zoning regula- 
tions, the preservation of wildlife 
and the development of parks — 
issues we tend to associate with 
the close of the 20th century, not 
the beginning of it. 

Lizzie’s esprit de corps can be 
found in several other branches 
of the public health sector. She 
helped to form the Hamilton 
Branch of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses and was a member of the 
first auxiliary board. She was a 
member of the local committee and 
the provincial Association for the Cus- 
todial Care of the Feeble-Minded, the 
Health League, and the Ladies’ Board of 
the Hamilton Health Association. On top of 
all that, she was a director of the Aged 
Women’s Home and Orphan Asylum in Hamilton. 
In the field of education, Lizzie was active in develop- 
ing a domestic science training program in the public schools. 
She was also a member of the local Women’s Canadian Club. 

By the time she retired, there were few segments of church 
and community life untouched by Elizabeth Lyle. She was a 
leader and an apparently indefatigable organizer whose influ-— 
ence was widespread. But more than that, she was a deeply car- 
ing person who felt a strong responsibility for the less fortunate 
and put her feelings into action. 4 


Based on an article by Pat Ingraham. 
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The Wee-Wee-Wee Toe 


night. The house was dark, but I was 

confident I knew my way around. As 
I passed the dining area, though, a chair 
ambushed me. It leaped out right in front 
of my left foot. I broke a toe. 

How can you laugh? 

If we break an arm, a leg or any major 
bone, we get sympathy. When we break 
a toe, we get mostly smothered smirks. 
Especially when it’s a little toe, the one 
that goes “wee wee wee all the way 
home.” 

It wasn’t anything I wanted to laugh 
about, certainly. When I managed to 
lurch to a light switch, grimacing with 
pain, I could see my little toe stuck out 
from the side of my foot at about a 45- 
degree angle. I couldn’t imagine sleeping 
through the night like that. So I grabbed 
the toe, stuffed it back where I thought it 
should be and wrapped my foot in an 
elastic bandage. 

“You put it back by yourself?” the 
doctor asked the next morning. He 
seemed a bit surprised. 

I didn’t get much sleep that night. 
Everything hurts more in the middle of 
the night, of course. But I had lots of 
time to reflect on the significance of the 
little toe to the rest of the body. In practi- 
cal terms, it’s probably my most useless 
appendage. I don’t use it for anything 
important like eating, or typing, or talk- 
ing on the phone. If that little toe were 
amputated, I could probably walk with- 
out missing it much. 

So why did my whole foot feel as if it 
were exploding with pain? Why did I 
have bolts of lightning shooting up my 
leg? Why, above all, did my head throb? 
My head is at the opposite end of my 
body from that injured toe. 

Almost 20 centuries ago, the Apostle 
Paul coined the metaphor of the Church 
community as a human body. He called 
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[== going out to the hot tub one 


it “the Body of Christ.” He described 
perfectly my experience: “If one member 
suffers, all suffer together with it” 
(I Corinthians 12:26). 
Most of us can recog- 
nize that truth in our own 


Jim Taylor 


in a tapestry — we want to be the whole 
tapestry, all by ourselves. 

Even in the Christian Church, people 
tend to apply Paul’s insight only to their 
own community. We look 
after each other. In my 


families. Only in a seri- The pain ofa home church, a group of 
ously dysfunctional fam- broken toe parishioners came every 
ily would one member of recalls Saint morning and afternoon 
the family go out cele- for two years to sit with a 
brating and carousing Paul’s analogy woman stricken with 
when another one lies in Pick’s disease — some- 
a hospital bed, sick and of the Church thing like Alzheimer’s — 
dying. When a motheris AaSa body while her husband was 
diagnosed with breast where “If one ey at work. But we 
cancer, a father with don’t see Islamic women 
Parkinson’s disease, a member in Afghanistan, or chil- 
son or daughter with ju- suffers, all dren in a barrio in Manila, 
venile diabetes, everyone as part of our body, our 
in that family is affected. suffer together community. 

But we have trouble with it” And we certainly don’t 


applying that awareness 

in a larger context. We 

don’t necessarily feel any pain when a 
volcano erupts in Indonesia or a civil war 
in Rwanda. It feels so far away. Our cul- 
ture teaches us to think of ourselves as 
independent, self-sufficient. We are John 
Wayne — or Gary Cooper, standing 
alone on that dusty street in High Noon. 
We rarely see ourselves as threads in a 
larger cloth. There’s something almost 
humiliating about being only one thread 


an I a ee 


think of ourselves being 

connected to Bengal 
tigers, prairie gophers, a colony of seals 
in the Aleutians, or a rainforest in the 
Amazon. 

There are hints of that recognition in 
the Bible, though we have to look hard to 
find them. By Jesus’ time, the mighty 
cedars of Lebanon had all been cut 
down. Jesus’ assurance that God loves us 
more than the sparrows makes sense 
only if God also loves the sparrows. And 
in one of Jesus’ parables, God cares 
about the welfare of the vineyard for 
itself. 

These hints support my conviction 
that there’s a broader, more universal 
truth in Paul’s inspired metaphor about 
the Body of Christ. When anyone or any- 
thing — anywhere — suffers, we all 

suffer. The way my whole body 

hurt when I broke my toe. £9 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and 
co-founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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GENERATION Y 


Chasing the Wind 


of Star Trek recently. For most of the 

year, I don’t have a television; so, 
when I come home, I overdose on 
episodes a friend tapes. 

What struck me this year was the pro- 
portion of episodes dealing with religion. 
I know I’ve talked about this before, but 


| *ve been enjoying my biannual dose 


“Father Lucifer, you never looked so sane... ” 
— Tori Amos, “Father Lucifer,” Boys for Pele 


Star Trek: Deep Space Nine has had a 
tendency to deal with religious issues 
more than most programs. Of the eight 
or so episodes I watched, three had main 
plot-lines dealing with religion, includ- 
ing one in which a character struggles 
with the dilemma of what to do when his 
god tells him he should not marry the 
woman he loves. Another dealt with the 
problem of cults and charismatic leaders 
who truly believe they are touched by the 
divine. Other episodes did not have reli- 


at all in 1996, while another 10 per cent 
attended only once or twice a year. A 
1946 Gallup Poll reported that 67 per 
cent of Canadian adults had attended re- 
ligious services during the previous 
week; by 1996, the number was 20 per 
cent. Weekly attendance at mainline 
Protestant services 


dropped between 1986 to 
1996 from 17 per cent to 
14 per cent. 


Mainline 
churches have 
been excluded 
or have opted 


Kathy Cawsey 


it is often from a negative standpoint. 
But the interest — in religious, ethical, 
moral, faith issues — is there. 

This is a tough fact for institutional- 
ized religions to face. It is easier to say 
today’s society doesn’t care about reli- 
gion or doesn’t believe in God. Easier 
than admitting, yes, 
people are concerned 
about what we would 
term religious issues or, 
yes, they do believe 
in God; they simply 
haven’t found the insti- 


Yet, a 1995 survey re- gyt of the tutionalized church a 
vealed that more than 81 good place to deal with 
per cent of Canadians be- religious debate God. Or faith. 
lieved in God. going on all All around us, a de- 

bate is going on about 

Anyone who thinks to- around us faith in the broadest 


day’s generation doesn’t 
care about religion or doesn’t struggle 
with faith is walking around with his or 


“What I learned | rejected but | believe again ... If | jump in this fountain, will | be forgiven?” 
— Alanis Morissette, “Forgiven,” Jagged Little Pill 


gion as the main theme, but touched on it 
in sub-plots. 

And here, I thought, today’s society 
doesn’t care about religion. 


According to Statistics Canada’s 1991 
census, 3,386,400 Canadians have no re- 
ligious affiliation, or 12.5 per cent of a 
population of 26,994,000. The census 
also revealed 45.7 per cent are Roman 
Catholic and 36.2 per cent are Protestant. 
In the 1996 General Social Survey, 14 
per cent of Canadians age 15 and over 
declared they had no religious affiliation. 
In contrast, in 1961, less than 1 per cent 
of Canadians said they had no religious 
affiliation. 

Furthermore, among those who stated 
they were affiliated with a religion, 32 
per cent did not attend religious services 
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her eyes closed and ears blocked. Tele- 
vision shows like Deep Space Nine, 
Babylon 5 and Touched by an Angel reg- 
ularly deal with religious issues. News- 
paper editorial sections are filled with 
debates on moral and ethical issues. 

In a random sampling of the CDs on 
my shelf (among which there are no 
“Christian rock” groups), 17 deal explic- 


sense of the term. But 
mainline churches, for whatever reason, 
have opted out or have been excluded 
from that debate. And most refuse to 
consider why, blaming instead a “non- 
believing” society. 

“With all my wisdom,” the writer of 
Ecclesiastes says, “I tried to understand 
everything that happens here on earth. 
And God has made this so hard for us 
humans to do.... Then I decided to 
find out all I could about wisdom and 
foolishness. Soon I realized that this too 
was as senseless as chasing the wind” 
CBee CV). 


“Vd break bread and wine if there was a church | could receive in ‘Cos | need it now” 


— U2, “Acrobat,” Achtung Baby 


itly or subtly with religious/faith/belief/ 
values issues, 11 do not, four are instru- 
mental. Next to sappy love songs, the 
largest category of songs heard on the ra- 
dio could probably be titled something 
like “struggling to deal with life.” No, 
they’re not all explicitly religious and, if 
they deal with institutional religion at all, 


Countless generations later, our gen- 
eration is still chasing the wind, trying to 
understand. But today’s churches no 
longer seem part of that chase. 3 


Kathy Cawsey received her M.Phil. degree 
from Oxford University, England. E-mail 
Kathy at kcawsey @ hotmail.com. 
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D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


CBC Radio 
O4Lristmas Oing- In 
CD 


Twelve Tales 
for Christmas 
BOOK 


Selections from 20 years of carols, stories and great organ music for the Christmas season. 


CD $20 
Book $20 
Shipping and handling $5 


These prices include all taxes. 


To order By phone: 514-842-9991 Send orders to Music Department 


By fax: 514-842-3433 The Church of St. Andrew and 
By e-mail: a_pmusic@netaxis.ca St. Paul 


Cheques or money orders payable to The 3415 Redpath Street 


Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul 


Erratum: The Mission Knocks col- 
umn in the September 1999 issue in- 
advertently identified the Dorcas 
Group of Grace Church, Calgary, as 
the Dorcas Gordon Group. The 
Record apologizes for the error. 


the Web? 


Visit the Record’s site: 
www.presbycan.ca/record 


PC Pak 
Whats in it for you? 


nee Resources for 


C : 
Justice Mild CN& Youth 


Aci) 
ge 
Evo" 


non 
Stewardship we 


Wor Ship 


Contact your minister or the 
national office for more information 
1-800-619-7301 


Montreal, QC Canada H3G 2G2 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


LorD has chosen Zion; he has desired it 
for his habitation.” I felt a deep sadness 
come over me as | read these words; then, 
anger and shame. This was not Zion, and 
God was clearly not at home in that 
room; God was immediately below the 
chapel floor, weeping in the dungeons. 

There are still lots of Dutch names 
along the Ghana coast, descendants of 
the slave women chosen by the Dutch 
governor or other officers to satisfy their 
lust. They were not sold to the slave 
ships but kept as so-called “half-breeds.” 
They were allowed to serve in the castle. 
Later, they moved into the nearby village 
where they were resented because they 
seemed to regard themselves as superior. 
So African was pitted against African. 

As we were driving back to Accra, I 
wondered aloud whether any of the 
countries involved in the slave trade had 
ever apologized. It is estimated the 
African slave trade as a whole created a 
holocaust of 30 million people. I wonder, 
specifically, if the Reformed Church in 
the Netherlands has ever seriously dis- 
cussed this. I could ask the same of 
Roman Catholics in Portugal or of the 
Church of England in Britain. 

There is still healing to be done — 
healing for the people of Ghana and 
healing for the Dutch (and others) whose 
heritage is drenched in so much blood. 
Healing begins with confession, includ- 
ing corporate confession for the sins of 
the past. It is time to face these histories 
and deal with them. 


li Be 


Moderator’s Itinerary 


November 14 
55th Anniversary 
St. Andrew’s, Sackville, New Brunswick 


Presbytery gathering 
Halifax 

November 21 

125th Anniversary 
Erskine, Ottawa 


November 21-23 
Assembly Council Meeting 
Crieff Hills, Ontario 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Burying Our 
Talents ? 


I am distressed that a number of 
congregations in our denomina- 
tion are hoarding large amounts 
of money in their trust funds. Is 
this not wrong? Does the church 
condone this? There are so many 
avenues of need, it is hard to 
accept the self-centredness of 
these wealthy congregations. 


As the minister of a congregation having 
no legal trust funds of great significance, 
I have little experience with this. We 
have a small memorial fund that is ad- 
ministered according to specific guide- 
lines. A percentage of the fund is used to 
support ministry to people and some of it 
may be spent on enhancing the sanctuary 
or the worship of the congregation, such 
as the purchase of a keyboard. This fund 
only increases as memorial gifts are do- 
nated to it. 

It is true some congregations have 
large amounts of money in trust funds. 
Such funds are often “tied down” because 
the money came as a bequest with a spe- 
cific designation attached. The General 
Assembly regularly receives bequests des- 
ignated to the Pension and Benefits Board 
of the church or to mission work at home 
or abroad, etc. I am not a lawyer, but I be- 
lieve changing the use of such a bequest 
can only be done through the courts, and 
success is not always guaranteed. 


Rg Pontius’ Puddle 


WITH THIS YZ2K THING, 
ALL THE HIGH-TECH 
SYSTEMS WE COUNT ON 
TO SUSTAIN US COULD 
CRASH ! 
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Don't WorRY. 
L'm PLANNING 
SOMETHING WITH 
A LOW-TECH 
TRUMPET THAT 
WILL RENDER 
Y2K IRRELEVANT, 


Tony Plomp 


Sometimes, the money is not desig- 
nated and large amounts accumulate. I 
know several congregations that have 
used portions of their trust funds to assist 
in founding new congregations or to start 
innovative programs they could not sup- 
port from general congregational rev- 
enue. Sometimes, such funds are needed 
for unexpected, extraordinary expendi- 
tures. I recall one church that needed to 
retile its roof with tiles shipped from 
Britain. The church had a “Heritage” 
designation so only a specific kind of tile 
could be used. 

There are probably a number of our 
congregations that could be described as 
“wealthy,” although I would think their 
number is shrinking. Frequently, how- 
ever, such congregations may be money- 
rich but people-poor. The congregation 
has grown smaller, but the large building 
and the need for its maintenance re- 
mains. Non-designated trust funds are 
often the only way these congregations 
can continue to minister, and many of 
them do so effectively. 

No doubt there are cases when non- 
designated trust funds are “hoarded” and a 
congregation shows a poor understanding 
of Christian stewardship. I hope such con- 
gregations are few and far between. 3 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
TONY_PLOMP @bc.sympatico.ca or 4020 
Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 4S3. 


GULP. 
Now T/M 
REALLY | 
WORRIED. 


CLARKSON ROAD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Mississauga, Ontario 


Fulfilling the Dream: 
A History for the Millennium 
1957-2000 


120 pages, 50 photos 
450 names in the Index 


Now available at $15 
from Church Office, 
1338 Clarkson Road North 
Mississauga, ON LSJ 2W5 
Tel. (905) 822-891 1 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates « Brass Refinishing 
95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 
Website: www. millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting .com 
MADE IN CANADA 


MIL 
Architectural 
Lighting 


Briefly noted 


Deaths: Douglas Black, retired min- 
ister, July 11; James Findlay, retired 
minister, July 12; Willis Young, retired 
minister, August 16; Jeanette Bailey, 
wife of Mel Bailey, archivist emeritus of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
August 25; J. Charles Hay, principal 
emeritus of Knox College, Toronto, 
and Moderator of 112th General 
Assembly, Oct. 1. 

Comings: Heather Jones from 
Malawi, Nov. 8; Kevin Savage from 
Malawi, Nov., date undetermined; 
David and Grace Choi from Nicaragua, 
Dec. 7. 

Goings: Margaret Vanderzweerde 

for India and Nepal, Oct. 4; Clarence 
McMullen for India, Oct., date undeter- 
mined. 

Gone south: Rev. Joanne and 
Wayne Slote to Lubbock, Texas, as of 
Nov. 15, where Joanne will be half- 
time associate executive presbyter 
(presbytery clerk/treasurer) and half- 
time pastor of Grace Presbyterian 
Church. 

Installed: Andrew Foster, a member 
of the Presbyterian Record Committee, 
as moderator of the Presbytery of 
Waterloo-Wellington. 
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PWS&D issues emergency appeal following Taiwan earthquake 


1 January 1998, when an ice storm 
plunged much of Eastern Canada into 
cold and darkness, the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan (PCT) responded 
with a donation of $10,000 to Presby- 
terian World Service and Development. 
Now, following a disaster of much 
greater proportions — one of the 
strongest earthquakes to hit Taiwan in 
the past century — PWS&D is asking 
Canadian Presbyterians to come to the 
aid of the injured and homeless in 
Taiwan. 

The earthquake, which registered be- 
tween 7.3 and 7.6 on the Richter scale, 
left over 2,000 dead, over 6,000 injured 
and tens of thousands homeless. 

The PCT, the country’s largest 


YIM visits Eastern Europe 

his past summer, Youth in Mission 

(YIM) conducted its first project in 
Eastern Europe. Three young women — 
Allison Agnew (St. Andrew’s Church, 
King City, Ontario), Jenna Laydon 
(Memorial Church, Rocky Mountain, 
Alberta) and Christa Molnar (Riverside 
Church, Windsor, Ontario) — spent sev- 
en weeks participating in four youth 
camps in Hungary, Croatia and Ro- 
mania. The group worked closely with 
Brian Johnston, an International Min- 
istries staff member serving at the 
Protestant Theological Seminary in Cluj, 
Romania, and Janos Erdos, a Hungarian 
Reformed pastor working with the orga- 
nization Arslonga. Theological students 
from Romania and Hungary completed 
the team. 

About 40 children participated in a 
camp in southwestern Hungary. The 
camp included devotions, Hungarian and 
English songs, English instruction, art 
activities, sports and folk-dancing. 

In Croatia, the group witnessed first- 
hand the devastating effects of war. They 
worshipped with local people in a church 
partly destroyed by bombs and pock- 
marked with bullet holes. When they 
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Protestant denomination, has been co- 
ordinating the response of its 220,000 
members. All routine work of its Gen- 
eral Assembly has been set aside, and 
program secretaries and support staff 
have been assigned to various earth- 
quake response work teams. The church 
office has opened its ground floor as a 
collection depot for donations of sleep- 
ing bags, bedding and clothing. In an at- 
tempt to widen the circle of assistance, 
local congregations are co-operating 
with the PCT co-ordinating centre to set 
up “service stations” within the three 
counties hardest hit by the quake — 
Nantou, Taichung and Hun-Lim. And, 
in a Taiwanese version of Presbyterians 
Sharing..., the PCT has asked all its 


joined the congregation in singing “God 
Works in Mysterious Ways” at the end of 
the service, the profound nature of those 
familiar words was revealed to them. 

The camp in Romania provided the 
YIM team with a completely different 
setting from war-torn Croatia — the 
tranquil and beautiful mountains not 


The Youth in Mission team and congregation outside the bulle 


members to donate a day’s pay to the 
relief fund. 

International Ministries staff in the 
region — Betty and Jack Geddes, and 
Marlene Buwalda — are safe. Interna- 
tional Ministries and PWS&D are in 
daily communication with the church 
in Taiwan as it responds to immediate 
needs. 

Donations to the relief work can be 
made through your church offering by 
clearly marking it “PWS&D — Taiwan 
Earthquake” and asking the church 
treasurer to forward it quickly. Or, they 
can be sent directly to Presbyterian 
World Service and Development, 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto M3C 1J7. 
(Income tax receipts will be issued.) 


far from the Hungarian border. 

Perhaps Allison Agnew summed the 
seven weeks up for the entire YIM team 
when she said it was “remarkable to ex- 
perience God in another part of the 
world” and to feel the “power and impact 
of worship.” (From a report by Brian 
Johnston, Cluj, Romania) 


bees: 


ttiddled walls of St: LesziorChurch. 
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Montreal church and CBC 
making beautiful music 
together 
F the past 19 years, people across 
the country tuning in to CBC Radio 
on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 
have heard carols and music from a ser- 
vice recorded in a Presbyterian Church 
— the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Montreal. 

The idea for the CBC Sing-In came 
from Frances Wainwright, a CBC pro- 
ducer. Wainwright and her friend and 
colleague, Wayne Riddell, who was dir- 
ector of music at the Church of St. An- 
drew and St. Paul at the time, planned a 
service designed to offer the spirit of the 
Christmas season to people who had no 
church home. There would be an ad- 
dress from the minister in the middle of 
the service and an offering toward a 
local Montreal charity. 

Any anxiety about the success of the 
first sing-in quickly dissipated when the 
church was filled to overflowing on a 
Sunday afternoon close to Christmas. 
That scene has been repeated every year 
since then. 

To mark the program’s 20th anniver- 
sary, a CBC Radio Christmas Sing-In 
CD has been compiled from music se- 
lected as the best from the 19 years of 
CBC master tapes. Twelve Tales for 


E arn a Bachelor of Religious Education and grow in a program designed to 


strengthen you academically, spiritually and personally. 


- Instructional modules 

- Adult-centred courses 

- Cohort learning communities 

- Receive credit for past ministry experience 


(Formerly Ontario Bible College and Ontario Theological Seminary) 


25 Ballyconnor Court, Toronto, ON, Canada M2M 4B3 
1-800-663-6052 (416) 226-6620 ext. 6757 


DEGREE COMPLETION PROGRAM 


BACHELOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: CHRISTIAN MINISTRIES 


Presbyterian Lapel Pins 


The “Burning Bush” enameled in 3 colours 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


Volume discounts available. Send orders t 
St. Lawrence Presbyterian Church 
‘h C. Withers, 439 Briarhill Ave. 
London, ON NSY 1P3 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


SIGN UP FOR THE NEXT COHORT IN JANUARY. 


For more information contact: Admissions Office Tyndale College & Seminary 


on gold plated pin. $4 each + $1 S&H. . 
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SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 


CBC Radio and TV personalities, will 
be there to welcome visitors. 
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Golden threads among the silver 


“Seniors Are Important” workshop 

was held recently by the Presbytery 
of Niagara, with representatives from all 
but two of the presbytery’s congrega- 
tions participating. Leadership was pro- 
vided by Rey. Donald Fraser, minister of 
Queensway Baptist Church, Brantford, 
Ontario, his wife, Ruth, director of field 
education and a lecturer in pastoral coun- 
selling at McMaster Divinity College, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and Carol Caswell, 
RPN, associate pastor at Queensway. 


Presbytery of Niagara. 


Table groups formed the heart of the “Seniors Are Important” workshop held by the 


The workshop featured table group 
discussion of subjects such as the needs, 
interests and exceptional gifts of seniors. 
Seniors were identified as people who 
can add a wonderful angle to every as- 
pect of church life and contribute much 
to the faith community. 

The workshop also included story- 
telling, during which a panel composed 
of seniors involved in various vital forms 
of ministry to their congregations, shared 
stories of their work. 


Presbytery of Pictou 
approves overture to 
2000 General Assembly 


es Presbytery of Pictou has ap- 
proved an overture to the 126th 


General Assembly asking the Assem- 
bly to: 


(a) establish the principle that the po- 
sitions of associate secretary and 
general secretary are both forms 
of ministry, and that the people in 
those positions have the same pro- 
tection of the courts as any other 
minister, i.e., the right of appeal to 
General Assembly; 


(b) that this principle be reflected in 
the church’s pay structure, so that 
any across-the-board raises for 
general secretaries and associate 
secretaries will be the same per- 
centage and will be implemented 
at the same time; 


(c) that job descriptions at these 
levels be changed only with 
Assembly approval; 


(d) when any position is filled from 
now on, a brief service of induc- 
tion take place at General Assem- 
bly, or to do otherwise as the 
General Assembly, in its wisdom, 
may deem best. 


Presbyterian couple opens seniors residence “with a difference” 


young couple from Oakridge 

Church, London, Ontario, has 
opened a seniors residence “with a 
difference.” For Ross and Catherine 
Chapin, it was not a decision made with- 
out thought. 

For Ross, the conundrum was 
whether he should say goodbye to the 
corporate world (he was vice-president 
of a major health-care institution) 
and hello to “the role I really wanted: 
caring for others.” But six years ago, 
when the couple was “thrown” into the 
world of finding care for Catherine’s 
father, an Alzheimer’s patient, they saw 
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the need for a different kind of care 
facility. 

The result is Inspirit Residences, a 
place where the Chapins want to pro- 
mote “enjoyable retirement living” in a 
community setting that encourages inde- 
pendence, while offering assisted ser- 
vices for security and peace of mind. 

‘We prayed about this,” says Cather- 
ine. “We think God is working through 
us to bring about this type of residence 
and service.” 

To finance their venture, the Chapins 
literally “sold the farm” — a country 
property near London where they had 


lived for the past four years. Six other in- 
vestors have since joined the enterprise. 

Ross points out that the congregation 
of Oakridge Church has been very sup- 
portive of the project. Some members are 
volunteering their services for recreation- 
al and other activities. Rev. Terry In- 
gram, minister of Oakridge, dedicated 
the chapel at Inspirit Residences. 

“They are making it a place where 
people can live well,” says Ingram. “They 
really wanted to do something for others, 
and their previous experiences fit them for 
just such a people-to-people activity.” 
(From a report by Ivor Williams) 
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Building bridges at Kimbercote 
he CaleCon Colloquium, a 
social justice program of 

Caledon Contemporaries, spon- 

sored a “Building Bridges” 

weekend at Kimbercote, near 

Meaford, Ontario, this past 

summer. The group looked at 

ways of building bridges 
across, what they see as, a po- 
litically administered growing 
gap in inter-group communica- 
tion across Ontario: bridges be- 
tween faith communities, 
bridges between faith commu- 
nities and the secular world, 
and bridges with community 
building allies such as the Cen- 
tre for Social Justice. 
Leadership for the weekend 
was provided by Patricia 

Hanna, a retired minister with 

Gateway Community Church, Toronto, sultancy for Social and Organizational _ector at Glebe Church, Toronto. (From a 

Lee McKenna DuCharme of the Con- Change, and Betty Mitchell, music dir- report by Valerie Dunn) 
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“Building Bridges” was the theme for a gathering of social justice-minded people sponsored by the 
CaleCom Colloquium at Kimbercote, near Meaford, Ontario. 


THERE ARE MORE 
REASONS TO INVEST WITH 
US EVERY DAY. 


WHAT A SHAME. 


As God has graciously provided for us, so too should we 
provide for those who are less fortunate. Invest in the lives of 
hungry people throughout the world by making a donation to 

your church’s account at Canadian Foodgrains Bank. 


Grain donations can be made at any licensed facility on the 
Prairies or in Ontario. Cash donations to Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank are also welcome. Call 1-800-665-0377. 


Presbyterian 
World Service 
and Development 


A A Christian Response 
to Hunger 


The production of this ad was donated. Photo credit: Take Stock Inc. 255-0110899 
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Other News 


Ringing in the new millennium 


very church in Canada is being 

asked to ring its bells on January 1, 
2000, to celebrate the third millennium 
of Christianity as part of a project that 
has united one of the broadest coalitions 
of Christians ever seen in the country. 
The project, “Together 2000: Christians 
in Canada honouring Jesus,” is spon- 
sored by the Canadian Council of 
Churches (CCC) and the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada (EFC). 

The CCC has 19 member and asso- 
ciate member denominations, including 


most mainstream Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox churches. The 
EFC is a national association of 32 
evangelical denominations and 1,000 
local congregations, and many other 
Christian organizations. 

The project is significant because, 
historically, there has been a tendency 
for evangelical Christians and those in- 
volved in ecumenical organizations to 
regard each other with suspicion. Never 
before have the two organizations co- 
sponsored a project. (EN/) 


Exchange program for ministerial personnel established 


n 1992, Barrie Gray, a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), with the 
assistance of his wife, Ann, began 
Clergy Exchange International, an organ- 
ization to facilitate short-term educa- 
tional exchanges between clergy. Gray 
believed such exchanges could widen 
and enrich the church’s ministry. 
Wishing to expand this ministry, repre- 
sentatives from Australia, Canada, Eng- 
land, New Zealand, Scotland and the 
United States met for a week in Fort 
Worth, Texas, in June 1999 to plot the fu- 
ture of a new organization that would be 
more internationally based. Out of these 
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Provides Yn With Nemeraas 
Uschange Options 


Clergy Exchange International. 
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Shaun Seaman, minister of Trinity Church, Kanata, Ont., with Barrie and Ann Gray, founders of 


meetings came International Ministry Ex- 
change, an organization to promote and 
arrange exchanges of ministers and min- 
isterial personnel in their churches. There 
is no charge to enrol in this program and 
some scholarship funding is available. 

Shaun Seaman from Ottawa and John 
Congram from Toronto represented The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada at these 
meetings. 

For more information, contact Inter- 
national Ministry Exchange, Box 51927, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85076-1927; telephone 
480-785-7068 or visit the Web site: 
www.clergyexchange.org. 


Ecumenical group sponsors 
workshop on farm crisis 
ab is the 1980s all over again, only 
this time every farm family is at 
risk.” That was the message delivered to 
clergy, lay leaders and farmers at a one- 
day workshop sponsored by the Ecu- 
menical Rural Life Committee, a group 
composed of Anglican, Presbyterian, Ro- 
man Catholic and United Church rural 
ministry representatives in southwestern 
Ontario. The workshop, held in Exeter, 
Ontario, August 24, featured Judy and 
Bill Heffernan as guest speakers. 

Judy Heffernan, executive director of 
the Heartland Network for Town and 
Rural Ministries of the United Methodist 
Church in the United States, described 
the emotional and spiritual impact the 
loss of a farm has on a family. Many 
farmers feel called by God so the loss of 
the farm means losing their vocation. She 
challenged clergy with a series of ways to 
describe rural ministry. Ministers should 
be: Gospel bearers, advocates for youth 
and children, rumour monitors, trainers of 
leaders, vision bearers, and a visible, car- 
ing presence in their community. 

Bill Heffernan, professor of rural soci- 
ology at the University of Missouri, and a 
farmer, discussed the business shifts be- 
hind the current crisis. Food corporations 
provide farmers with animals and feed. 
Essentially, the corporations own the ani- 
mals from birth to slaughterhouse. The 
farmer is paid for the “piece-work” of 
growing the animals. The handful of com- 
panies that control seed and feed produc- 
tion are the same companies that control 
the processing of food products. 

Heffernan advocates the creation of 
food circles, bringing farmers and con- 
sumers into direct contact. Consumers 
would buy fruit and vegetables, even 
meat, directly from the farmers, leaving 
the farmers with a fair price and the con- 
sumers with confidence in the quality of 
their food. He also suggests local congre- 
gational clusters could become forums 
for the birthing of food circles. (From a 
report by Peter Bush) 
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News Scan 


And, now, a word from 

Our Sponsor 

Keith Knight, associate secretary for 
Resource Production and Communica- 
tion, recently appeared on Michael 
Coren Live, a late-night talk show on 
the Crossroads Television Network. 
Keith was invited to appear on the show 
in response to an article he wrote for the 
Toronto Star about the place of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the public school class- 
room. Several callers phoned to express 
their concern about the public education 
system and the role of faith and religion 
within the system. 


Hot under the collar 
In California’s Ventura County, seven 
chaplains take turns travelling with fire- 


fighters. The clerics, who arrive at most 
fires or accidents wearing fire jackets 
and helmets, minister to the spiritual 
needs of both victims and fire depart- 
ment personnel, “We get to live every 
kid’s dream of riding on the fire truck,” 
says chaplain Rabbi John Sherwood. 
(The Globe and Mail) 


That, and a granola bar 

An American who spent 40 days in the 
West Australian desert and was given 
up for dead by the Australian authori- 
ties, has credited readings from the 
Bible as a source of strength during his 
trek. The biblical passages listed by 
Alaskan firefighter Robert Bogucki in 
an open letter to thank those who 
searched for him and cared for him in- 


clude two extracts particularly suited to 
his pilgrimage — Isaiah 40:3 and Jere- 
miah 6:16. Bogucki, who told reporters 
after his rescue that he wanted to “just 
make peace with God” during his time 
in the remote Great Sandy Desert, car- 
ried a bound edition of the Bible with 
him for all but the last three days of his 
ordeal. He abandoned it, along with 
clothing and other possessions, as he 
became weaker. (EN/) 


Turning the other cheek 

A group of 40 Christian schools in the 
United Kingdom has launched a legal 
fight for the right to administer corporal 
punishment to pupils. It was outlawed 
in all schools by the British Parliament 
in September. (ENI) 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


bentral Lary Lodges 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


e Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

e Resident Attendants 

e All Meals & Snacks 

¢ Room Service 

¢ Complete Housekeeping 


System 


e Linens & Personal Laundry 
e Private Intercom/call-bell 


e Leisure Activities 
e Lounges with Kitchenettes 
e Flexible Trial-stay Plan 


Sw 


\ for over 30 year. 


“An integral part \ 
of the community | 


¢ Furnishings 


e Vacation Stays, and More 
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TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 
303 Queens Drive, Weston 
123 Spadina Road, Toronto 
10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 
OTTAWA 

2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 


LONDON 
279 Horton Street, London 


WINDSOR 
3387 Riverside Drive East 


BRANTFORD 
Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 


KITCHENER 
Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 


HAMILTON 


416-248-0256 
416-241-1113 
416-961-6446 
416-425-3722 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 
519-948-5293 
519-759-5250 


519-576-1300 


35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


905-522-2471 
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PEOPLE & PLACES | 


THE CONGREGATION OF Kings Church, New 
Minas, N.S., celebrated the official sod-turning for 
the new church building on May 30. Construction was to 
be completed this fall. Turning the sod are: (left shovel) 
Vicki Bowen, Brian Croft, Shelby Caldwell; (middle 
shovel) John Brown, Dorothy Maynard, Barry 
MacDonald; (right shovel) Rev. P. A. MacDonald, clerk 
of presbytery, and Rev. Tim Archibald, minister of Kings 
Church. Kings was constituted as a congregation in 
1990 and received its 1.4-hectare building site as a gift 
from Live the Vision. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul’s Church, 
Thornbury, Ont., recently completed an extension to 
the church building. The extension includes a great hall, 
an office, a choir room, an upstairs kitchen and washroom, 
and an elevator to the lobby and to downstairs where a 
gym/dining-room and washrooms are located. 


THE CONGREGATION 
OF Kirk-On-The-Hill, 
Fonthill, Ont., celebrated 
its 40th anniversary in 
May. Among those pres- 
ent were the five charter 
members remaining 
with the congregation 

(L to R): Margaret 
McLeod, Ralph Young, 
George Rowan, Gerry 
MacDonald and 
Regina MacDonald. 


A POT-LUCK SUPPER 
sponsored by the session 
and board of managers was 
held at Bethel Church, Sydney, 
N.S., in celebration of the 
150th anniversary of Presbyter- 
ian witness in Sydney. Gwen 
Shepard, chairperson of the 
board, and Charles Greaves, 
clerk of session (right), join 
Rev. Robert Lyle and senior 
elder James O. Kerr (Seated) in 
cutting the cake. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, Medicine Hat, 

Alta., kicked off its Fanning the FLAMES 
program on General Assembly Sunday, June 6, 
with the oldest attending member, Edna Smith, 
and youngest member, Adam Park, sharing 
duties at a cake-cutting ceremony. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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EIGHT YOUNG PEOPLE and three adults from St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hanover, Ont., participated in a World Vision 30- 
hour famine, raising $1,307.28. In the front row are (L to R) 
Matthew Cook, Jaclyn Ross and Katie Shearer. In the middle are 
Susan Penfold and Rev. Alice Wilson. In the back are Scott 
Deitrich, Barb Clarke, Beth Clarke, Audrey Murdoch and Nelson 
Clarke (missing is Darlene Deitrich). This is the fourth year the 
young people have been involved in the famine program. 
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THE CHURCH SCHOOL CHILDREN of Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ont., and their families were challenged to bring 
one non-perishable food item to church each Sunday in Lent. 
A few of the children are pictured with some of the more than 
135 kilograms of food items collected. All donations were taken 
to the Fair Share Food Shelf at a neighbouring church. 


THE YOUTH GROUPS OF Knox Church, Vankleek 
Hill, Ont., and Vankleek Hill Baptist Church entered 
a float together in the local Christmas parade. 
Providing the transportation was Norman Kerr of Knox 
Church and his Belgian team, Patty and Megan. 


AFTER EACH COMMUNION SERVICE at St. Andrew's Church, Belleville, Ont., an elder 
makes appointments for the minister, Rev. Craig Cribar, to visit some of congregation's 32 
shut-ins and serve Communion to them. To celebrate the Year of Older Persons, the shut- 
ins were invited to attend Communion at the church on June 13. Those attending included: 
(L to R) Frieda Matthews, Don Anderson, Mary Ostofi, Donald Gooding, lva Fallis, 
Irene Ray, John Craig and Irene Muir. 
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Ay A CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIA- 
TION for 38 years of service as 
elder, hospital visitor and in the card 
ministry of Knox Church, Bracebridge, 
Ont., was presented to Colin and 
Mildred MacDougald. 
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FIVE GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN of 
Florence Dennison, a regular attendee 

at First Church, Pembroke, Ont., were 
received into membership at First Church 
recently. Surrounding Florence, who is an 
elder at Lake Dore Point Church, where 
services are held only on Sunday evenings 
in the summer, are (L to R): Megan Resmer, 
Allison Fabian, Melissa Fabian, Shane 
Devereux and Chase McKeown. 


A BANNER MADE by the church school of Riverside 
Church, Windsor, Ont., to mark the congregation’s 70th 


anniversary was dedicated recently. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW depicting the Nativity >> 
was dedicated in memory of elder Dan W. Munro 

and Jean Munro at Barney’s River Church, N.S. 
Presenting the window were their daughters, Isabel 
Hawboldt (left) and Pearl Robertson. 


THE SESSION OF Calvin Church, Kitchener, Ont., paid tribute to 
its past clerks during a recent meeting. Honoured were: the late 
Dr. Walter Armstrong (1961-65); Bill Artindale (1965-81), seated 
centre; Bruce Chambers (1981-85, 1990-91), seated left; Brant 
Smith (1985-1990), absent; and Jim McNeill (1991-98), seated 
WV right. The current elders performed a ceremony based on 
the Tree of Life. 


MEMBERS OF ST. GILES CHURCH, 
Sarnia, Ont., had good reason to attend 
this year’s convocation at Knox College, 
Toronto. Rev. Terry Samuel (left) was 
supervising pastor for graduates Jeanette 
Fleischer (second from left) and Kristy Todd 
during their summer placements at St. Giles. 
And Faye Wilson, an elder at St. Giles, saw her 
brother, Rev. Harry Waite (right), receive an 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degree. 
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A KIRKIN’ O’ THE TARTAN was held at Valetta Church, 
Merlin, Ont., with piper Glen McGregor, guest speaker 

Robert Paxton and Rev. Kate Pfeffer-MclIntosh leading in the 
service. 


THE MACLEOD Atlantic Mission Society of St. Andrew’s Church, 
North River, Cape Breton, N.S., served coffee and muffins to 
participants in the 11th annual 24-hour Cabot Trail Relay Race. The 
runners appreciated the muffin break and some paused for a moment 
in the sanctuary. 


DURING THIS YEAR’S church 
school summer picnic at 
Cookstown Church, Ont., Norm 
Cook (right) was recognized for 
his many years as church school 
superintendent. Making the 
presentation was Larry Brolley, 
clerk of session. The picnic, held 
after the worship service, came 
complete with clowns, face- 
painting and sack races. 


THE SESSION OF Knox Church, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., expressed its thanks 
to Jim Burgess who retired as an elder after 
50 years of service. He is shown receiving a 
certificate of appreciation from Rev. Hugh 

Appél on behalf of the congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Calvin Church, North Bay, 
Ont., recently celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of Earl Craig’s 
ordination as an elder. Earl 
served as representative elder 
for many years and was Clerk of 
session for 25 years. Presenting 
him with a commemorative 
plaque is elder Jack Spillar. 
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She Said Yes by Misty Bernall 
(Harper, 1999, $26.50). Reviewed by 
John Congram. 


Many have described Cassie Bernall as a 
moder Christian martyr. On April 20, 
1999, two wild-eyed, violent teenagers 
entered Columbine High School in Lit- 
tleton, Colorado. They were well-armed 
with high-powered weapons and bombs. 
When they were done, 14 students (in- 
cluding the two murderers) and a teacher 
lay dead. One was Cassie Bernall. She is 
remembered because of the way she 
died. In the midst of the rampage, one of 
the boys pressed a gun to Cassie’s head 
and asked her if she believed in God. 
When she said yes, he shot her. 

In She Said Yes, Cassie’s mother, 
Misty, shares Cassie’s story, not only of 


GRACE CHURCH 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


... is seeking a Senior Minister 


Grace is a historic church located on the fringe of 
Calgary's downtown core and has over 1,000 members 
and adherents from all areas of the city and beyond. 


Grace Church has a full-time Associate Minister, a 
Pastoral Assistant, a strong ministry of music and 


numerous outreach programs. 


We are seeking a Senior Minister whose primary focus is 


pulpit ministry and pastoral care. 


Enquiries should be directed to: 


misty berna 


her violent death and their grief but of 
Cassie’s troubled teenage years. She pro- 
vides a moving, honest account of par- 
ents struggling with a difficult and 


WHITMORE 


sometimes dangerous teenager. Misty 
tells this story with the help of firsthand 
accounts from other members of the 
family and friends, plus letters, poems 
and notes that Cassie left behind. 

Before her death, Cassie experienced 
a conversion experience during a church 
retreat. She underwent a remarkable 
change, but still continued to struggle 
with many of the demons from her past. 
She was like many of the teenagers of 
her generation — maybe like your own 
son or daughter. 

We remember her because, when 
everything was on the line, she did not 
flinch. We wonder what we might have 
done. 

Was Cassie a modern Christian 
martyr? You will have to read the book 
and decide for yourself. 


Enrich your worship experience! 


SPIRIT ANEW 
Singing Prayer and Praise 
EDITED BY ALAN C. 


Spirt zine 
SER HORS PRAY 2G) CxARE 


More than 175 songs that offer 
contemporary and traditional 
musical styles. Praise choruses, 
scripture songs, meditative 
songs, prayer responses, mantras 
and chants from Taizé, the lona 
Community, African-American 
music, songs for communion and more. 


Music Leader Edition * Paper, Coil Bindings 8.5 x II" 
$39.95 * ISBN 1-55145-343-6 


Pew Edition ° Paper, Coil Bindings 6 x 9" 
$12.95 © ISBN 1-55145-345-2 


The Rev. Brown Milne 
10 Varmoor Place N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3A OA1 
Tel. & Fax: (403) 288-1449 


E-mail: milnejb@cadvision.com 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite book seller 


For more information, visit our Web page: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS INC. 
9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V1R2 Office Hours: 8:00am—4:30pm Pacific Time 
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Travel That Can Change Your Life: 
How to Create a Transformative 
Experience by Jeffrey Kottler (Jossey- 
Bass, 1997, $36.50). Reviewed by 
Dorothy Henderson. 


More people are travelling in this decade 
than at any previous time. The author of 
Travel That Can Change Your Life advo- 
cates we take seriously how travel can 
change us in a lasting and profound way. 

Travelling as a transformative experi- 
ence begins with mental preparation. We 
often rush up to the last minute before 
our vacation, neglecting to ask important 
questions such as: What would I like to 
happen as a result of my trip? In what 
specific ways would I like to be a differ- 
ent person from the one who left? What 
is it about the trip I dread most? How 
will I follow through on what I started 
after I return home? 

The author has practical suggestions 
for transformative travel: concentrate on 
people rather than on places, set aside 
your usual sense of time, travel with an 


anthropology mind-set (join the host cul- 
ture, become part of daily rituals, eat the 
local foods, speak the language as much 
as possible) and watch carefully what is 
going on around you. 

There is a helpful chapter on the six 
stages we move through when we travel 
and an excellent description of how to 
keep a travel journal to help you create 
meaning from your experiences. The au- 
thor suggests, for instance, that travellers 
note connections to their past, making 
links with new travel experiences and 
past memories or themes. He also sug- 
gests that the traveller note interesting 
dialogue, new skills learned, declarations 
of commitment and leave space in the 
journal for both vivid portraits and repre- 
sentative snapshots. 

This book is for people who travel 
and expect a radical life change because 
of the trip. Not all of us are like that, the 
author warns. Some of us are “psycho- 
centrics,” preferring travel to familiar 
places, while others are “allocentrics” 
who thrive on unpredictability. Our 


travel plans reflect these orientations. 
The first group goes to Disney World, 
Las Vegas and Club Med while the latter 
group prefers Borneo, Tasmania and 
white water rafting. This book speaks to 
people who find themselves — tem- 
porarily or permanently — in the latter 
group. 

This book is an excellent study for 
travellers who want to make the most of 
a trip. Parts of the book are also helpful 
for congregations preparing for a mission 
excursion. 


Dorothy Henderson has responsibility for 
Christian education and ministry with chil- 
dren and youth at national church offices. 


Prayers From Our Hearts by E. 
Lynne Geddes (Eagle, 1999, $10). 


When Lynne’s husband served at Glen- 
brook Presbyterian Church in Missis- 
sauga, Ontario, she attended a women’s 
Bible study group. One of the books they 
studied was Hush! Hush! It’s time to 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY 2000 


Witness the world-famous spectacle that will not be staged again until 2010! 


EUROPEAN HERITAGE 


Germany Czech Republic 
Austria * Hungary * Poland 
September 5 - 18, 2000 
Host: Rev. Russel Beairsto 


HIGHLIGHTS OF EUROPE 


Germany ° Switzerland 
Netherlands * Belgium « France 
August |8 - September |, 2000 
Host: Rev. Audrey Whitney 


SPLENDOURS OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


Germany « Switzerland 
Austria * Czech Republic 
August 3 - 17, 2000 
Hosts: Gertie Gatzke & Gwen McNabb 


EUROPEAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


France « Belgium * Netherlands 
Germany « Switzerland 
June 27 - July 9, 2000 
Hosts: Rev. Heather Anderson 
& Jeanette Ferchoff 


A WORD of EXPERIENCE 
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“Founded in 1980 ty \ ep 
Lutheran pastor, ‘Rostad T 
_ specializes in escorted tk 

_ Christian adults, _ 


Inclusive tours a 


. Included - 
WSpecial events 
_ptomanes included 


os Personalized service for: | pre- 

___ post-tour extensions 
Special single policy for passengers 
without a roommate - 


** OVER 85% SOLD OUT ** 


Save $200 per person 


if you mention this ad 


EUROPEAN CLASSICS 
Germany ¢« Switzerland 
Italy * Austria 
August 13 - 27, 2000 
Hosts: Father William & Edith Noel 


EUROPE’S 


GOLDEN CAaPITALS 
Germany ¢ Poland « Hungary 
Austria * Czech Republic 
August 3 - 18, 2000 
Hosts: Rev. Dale & Mildred Morrison 


SCANDINAVIA & GERMANY 


Germany « Denmark « Sweden * Norway 
July 31 - August 17, 2000 
Hosts: Dr. Mark & Mair Bedford 


SCENIC EUROPE & 
THE Hoy LAND 


Germany « Switzerland « Israel 
September 10 - 25, 2000 
Hosted by Rostad Tours Representative 


Call for a free brochure! 


1-800-361-8687 
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” “No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds: 
November!” 


What? No Christmas gifts, either? 
No problem! 


You still have time to give a gift that’s 
“unwrapped” 11 times a year. It’s educational, 
thought-provoking and, just so we don’t take 
ourselves too seriously, occasionally 
light-hearted. 


It's the Presbyterian Record and it’s written for 
people like you — and for people you like. 


For information on gift subscriptions, contact: 
> Presbyterian Record, Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 
> Tel. (416) 441-1111, Fax (416) 441-2825 
E-mail: pcrecord@ presbyterian.ca 


SALES SUBCONTRACTOR 


Firm seeks self-motivated individual to 
market public relations programs full time 
in Western and central Canada. 


Join: 
> a small but growing company 
> an ambitious sales team 

> associates who earn 30-50K+ 


Bring: 
> integrity and self-motivation 

> excellent communication & people skills 

> possibly experience in sales & marketing 

> affirmation of Christian models & practices 


Complete training provided. 

For qualifying interview, call president: 
Community Service Systems (613) 258-7730. 
PO Box 220, North Gower, ON KOA 2TO. 


BUYING COMMUNION TOKENS from 
all countries: single tokens or collections. 
For estimates or enquiries, contact: Rev. 
Angus Sutherland, Box 22013 Galt 
Centre, Cambridge, Ontario N1R 8E3. 
Fax: (519) 623-1189. 


ST. PAUL’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Nobleton, Ontario, requires a Choir Dir- 
ector/Organist. Please send résumé by 
fax to (905) 939-8471. 


THE NEW MILLENNIUM BIBLE: A ren- 
dition. New Testament pre-eminent. O.T. 
abridged. Available 1/12/99. Tel. (613) 
646-2074. $20 copy, postpaid. Wallace 
Publications, Box 162, Cobden, ON 
KOJ 1KO. 


VICTORIA, B.C.: Comfortable one-bed- 
room, furnished condo, overlooking the 
Gorge. Available for seasonal or monthly 
rental. On bus route 10 minutes from 
downtown. No smoking or pets. $850/ 
month. (905) 709-2060 or (250) 384-6296. 
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pray — but how? by Jill Briscoe. The 
pattern of prayer suggested by the author 
became an integral part of Lynne’s life. 
When the Geddeses moved to South 
Gate Church in Hamilton, Ontario, one 
of the first studies of the Morning Break 
Bible Study group was on prayer. At the 
end of each study, the group wrote a 
prayer, a pattern that has become a regu- 
lar part of the group. 

These prayers (preceded by the Scrip- 
tures on which they are based) have been 


compiled into a book of 12 chapters with 
an introduction to “Praying Through 
Scripture.” This book provides a helpful 
guide to individual or group study and 
devotion. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include 
shipping and handling but not GST. Do not 


send payment with order. An invoice will fol- 
low. Please include name and location of con- 
gregation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, 
ext. 301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 


"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, not reluctantly or 
under compulsion, for God loves a cheerful giver." 2 CoRINTHIANS 9:7 


Share the Giie of a Lifetime. 


OD BLESSES EACH OF US IN A 

special way — some with the 

gift of compassion, others with 
wisdom and still others with knowledge 
or understanding. Whatever our gifts, 
it is when we share them that we 
come to know God's grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a 
number of ways you can share in the 
future work of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada — as well as your 
congregation — other than through 
your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for 
example, allows you to help support 
the ongoing work of the Church, offers 
you an income tax advantage, AND 


provides you with an income for life. 
The program is flexible, allowing you 
to choose which part of the Church’s 
work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, 
mission work in developing nations, 
training ministers, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also 
be support for a program in your own 
congregation that holds a special 
meaning for you. Your financial 
commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift 
Annuities or other financial tools that 
will help you make a difference, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


HENDY ANDREWS, Presbyterian Church Planned Giving Office 
87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, Ontario N5R 2E9 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 ¢ Fax (519) 631-2759 


E-mail: hendyanddary|@compuserve.com 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City 


PHONE 


PosTAL CoDE 
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DEATHS 

PANDY-SZEKERES, DR. LASZLO, age 79, 
died on August 9, 1999. 

Laszlo was born in Hungary. While 
there, between 1942 and 1947, he ob- 
tained two doctorates. He practised law in 
Hungary, was in the army for two years 
and became a prisoner of war. Being active 
in politics and because of speaking out 
against the Communist regime, Laszlo was 
arrested in 1947 and spent seven months 
in solitary confinement. 

Upon release, he and his wife immigrat- 
ed to Canada in 1950 via Switzerland. Fol- 
lowing studies at Knox College, he was 
ordained in Calvin Presbyterian Church, 
Delhi, Ont., a Hungarian-speaking congre- 
gation; he retired from Delhi in 1978 after 
22 years. He was very active in The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada at all levels and 
in various multicultural and Hungarian 
organizations. 

Laszlo is survived by his beloved wife, 
Piroska, and children Laszlo, David, Abel 
and Piri. 

YOUNG, REV. WILLIS ARNOLD, passed 
away on August 16, 1999, in his 80th year. 
The Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington 
records its thanksgiving to God for his life 
and ministry. 

Willis Young was born in London, On- 
tario, where his family attended New St. 
James Presbyterian Church. Under the in- 
spiration and influence of Dr. James Mac- 
Kay, the three brothers Arthur, Norman and 
Willis received the call to ministry and all 
three served in the Presbytery of Waterloo- 
Wellington in the 1970s. 

Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario and from Knox 
College, Young was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of London on April 11, 1946. His for- 
mal ministry began in the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces where he served at Tyne 
Valley, P.E.I., Port Elgin, N.B., and New 
Carlisle, Que. Upon his return to Ontario, he 
ministered at St. David’s (Presbytery of Nia- 
gara), Fergus and Orangeville. In 1985, he 
and his wife, Eileen, retired to Guelph, Ont. 

In the congregation of St. Andrew’s, 
Guelph, Young continued his ministry, 
serving as a minister of visitation for a 
number of years. He also sang in the choir 
and played the piano for singsongs, thus 
sharing his musical talents with others. 

Willis Young was a caring pastor, a 
faithful preacher, a good husband, father 
and grandfather. He is survived by his wife, 
Eileen; his children, Ruth, David, Barbara, 


Catherine; 10 grandchildren; and his 
brother, Norman. 

A memorial service was held in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Guelph, on August 28, con- 
ducted by The Rev. Dr. Peter Darch and 
The Rev. Dr. Russell Hall, a lifelong friend. 
Both Dr. Darch and Dr. Hall are products of 
New St. James. This fitting service not only 
celebrated the life and ministry of Willis 
Young, but also paid tribute to the ministers 
and congregation of New St. James for giv- 
ing many young people to the ministry of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

BATES, JESSIE HELEN, active member and 
elder of Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Teeswater, Ont.; a former representative 
elder to presbytery and a life member of 
the WMS, Aug. 14, 1999. 

BURNS, DORA, 86, lifelong faithful member, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Dresden, Ont., lifelong 
choir member, Ladies Heather Club mem- 
ber, WMS life member, died Aug. 31, 1999. 

CARROLL, GORDON, age 91, lifelong mem- 
ber, Knox Presbyterian Church, Grand Val- 
ley, Ont., died Aug. 25, 1999. 

COUNTER, NETTIE IRENE, a longtime 
faithful member of First Presbyterian 
Church, Chatham, Ont. 

GRANT, BEULAH, 89, member 53 years, St. 
Paul’s, Woodstock, N.B., and, previously, 
Grace, Millerton, N.B., Sept. 26. 

HAUGHTON, LESLIE CHARLES, of St. 
David’s Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
passed away suddenly in the Henderson 
General Hospital on Tuesday, June 29, 1999. 
His activities in the church were many, serv- 
ing on the board of managers, as a member 
of session and as budget secretary for 51 
years. He was also interested in the mission 
and outreach of the church, helping with chil- 
dren’s and boys’ work. He leaves to mourn 
his passing: his wife, the former Florence 
Oswald, daughter Janice and one grandson, 
Benjamin. Son Douglas predeceased him. 

MacDONALD, ALEX R., 75, elder, St. An- 
drew’s, Wingham, Ont., Aug. 12, 1999. 

McJANET, DAVID JOHN, 60, died July 30, 
1999. Lifetime member of St. Stephen’s, 
Ottawa. Elder for 33 years, and clerk of 
session at his death, active over the years 
as church school superintendent, choir 
member and representative elder for 14 
years. David is survived by his wife, Ann, 
daughters Elizabeth and Margaret, and son 
Hugh and their families. A faithful servant 
who will be sadly missed. 

McMILLAN, ORLA JACQUELINE, elder, 
clerk of session, who dedicated so much of 
her life to St. John’s Presbyterian Church in 


Grimsby, Ont., Sept. 3, 1999. A woman 
who touched so many hearts in the com- 
munity, the WMS, the presbytery. Thanks 
be to God for her ministry among us. 

McPHEE, IAN DUNCAN, son of The Rev. Ted 
and Margaret McPhee, died in Edmonton on 
Sept. 3, 1999, at the age of 47. He was for- 
merly an elder at St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa, and director of the Union 
Mission in Ottawa, and formerly an elder and 
clerk of session at Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Wanham, Alta. For the past 12 
years, he was a faculty member at Peace 
River Bible Institute in Sexsmith, Alta. He is 
survived by his wife, Sue, and their two chil- 
dren, Heather and David. His warm witness, 
sound instruction and loving encouragement 
will be missed by all who knew lan. 

MURRAY, AUDREY, loving mother, retired 
chemist, lover of the out-of-doors, faithful 
church member, wise and cheerful elder for 
many years, Paris Presbyterian Church, 
Paris, Ont., Feb. 7, 1999. 

MURRAY, MARY JEAN, a longtime faithful 
member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 

TOUGH, DAVID, dear husband of Anne, 
widely known hardware merchant, faithful 
church member, serving in many ways, 
longtime elder, Paris Presbyterian Church, 
Paris, Ont., June 29, 1999. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Awad, Rev. Nader, Maisonneuve-St. Cuth- 
berts, Montreal, Sept. 19. 
DeWolfe, Rev. D. Laurence, Presbyterian 
Church of St. David, Halifax, Sept. 8. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, 
Box 4, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1BoO. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. 
Cynthia Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, 
N.S. B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. 
Rev. Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellar- 
ton, N.S. BOK 1S0. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. 
Glenn Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s. Rev. lan S. 
Wishart, 5 Chestnut Place, St. John’s, Nfld. 
A1B 2711. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. 
James; Riverview, St. Andrew's. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1R0. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception 
of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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TRANSITIONS 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part-time). Search Com- 
mittee, 79 St. Georges St., Beauharnois, 
Que. J6N 1Y9. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. Edward O’Neill, Box 7, 
Maxville, Ont. KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Iroquois, Knox; Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and 
St. James. Rev. lan MacLean, PO Box 94, 
Prescott, Ont. KOE 1TO. 

Montreal, Chambit Church. Rev. Barry Mack, 
496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que. 
J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. HOR 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 


St. Andrew’, Arthur, 
and St. Andrew’s, 


Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. 
Laurent, Que. H4L 1K5. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, 
Ont. NOG 1P0; 905-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 
138, Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852- 
1171; leaskdalepres @interhop.net. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Helen Smith, PO 
Box 309, Station B, Toronto, Ont. M5T 
2W2; rhsmith @ pathcom.com. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

Bolton, Caven. Rev. Issa A. Saliba, 9846 
Keele St., Box 5097, Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David 
McBride, PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont. 
L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 
Cambridge, Knox’s Galt. Rev. Kevin Liv- 
ingston, St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, 73 
Queen St. E, Cambridge, Ont. N3C 2A9. 
Collingwood, First (associate minister). 
Search Committee, 200 Maple St., Colling- 

wood, Ont. LOY 2R2. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, 


Central Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
Square, Cambridge, Ont. N1S 1H4. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Murray Lau- 
renson, 360 Tower St. N, Fergus, Ont. 
N1M 2N7. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. Wayne 
Baswick, 36 Campbell Dr., Brampton, Ont. 
L6X 2H7; 905-456-1727. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raye Brown, 
1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret 
Robertson, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M8C 1J7; 416-441-1111; mroberts@ 
presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, All People (Mahn-Min). Rev. In Kee 
Kim, 3625 Haven Glenn, Mississauga, Ont. 
L4X 1X7. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Robert 
Syme, 19 Queensbury Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M1N 2x8. 

Toronto, Grace (Etobicoke). Rev. William 
Adamson, 299 Mill Rd. #902, Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9C 4V9. 

Toronto, Knox (Spadina). Rev. Bob Fourney, 
1 Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 
Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 

Lambeth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Clyde Ervine, 15 
Lambeth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen 
Abbott, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Roll- 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the rithmeQZode word below. Category: NUMBERS 21:12 


825+3+5+-11=U 


Gordonville, 


Ontario 


(80% of 0) x (16-O-10)=4 
(Qx#)-(O-%)-1=@ 
(2/3 of @)-*-(Q-2)=m 
(mx Q)+(1/40f *)=e@ 


Two vibrant congregations 
seeking a minister 
who will be: 


+ Acompassionate friend 
+ A biblical preacher 


+ A dynamic leader ord is: 


Is God calling you? 


e O ¢ & 
prithme (ode answer from last issue: ENOCH © 1999 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above) , Junior, Integer 


versions. Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 
N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com e-mail: mitchell@kw.igs.net 024 


Contact: Rev. J. Johnson, 
Box 133, Drayton, ON NOG 1P0. 
(905) 343-3201. 
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TRANSITIONS 


wage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; 519-681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Brantford, Alexandra. Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, 
97 Wellington St., Brantford, Ont. NST 2M1; 
519-752-4932; cpc @bfree.on.ca. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 
Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. 
Rev. Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 

Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7. 

Dundalk, Erskine; Swinton Park, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Pearl Vasarhelyi, General 
Delivery, Holstein, Ont. NOG 2A0. 

Forest, St. James. Rev. Joop Eenkhoorn, 311 
Michigan Ave., Point Edward, Ont. N7V 1G1. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, St. 
John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 72, 
Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew's; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, 
Caledonia, Ont. NSW 1B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dennis Carrothers, 
901-700 Wonderland Rd. N, London, Ont. 
N6H 4V3. 

London, Westmount. Rev. Karen Timbers, 
370 Ridout St., London, Ont. N6C 327; 
gkmstim @ execulink.com. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. 
Rick Eidenmueller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. 
NOC 1HO. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 
86, Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Niagara Falls, Stamford. Rev. Martin 
Wehrmann, c/o 515 Scott St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2M 3X3. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s; Dawn, Knox. Rev. 
Philip Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. 
NON 1G0. 

Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial; Burgoyne, 
Knox. Rev. Ted Creen, 865 Second Ave. 
W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 
120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 
Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Mary 
Templer, Box 93, Dresden, Ont. NOP 1MO. 
Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 

219, Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. W. Scott McAndless, 

58 Erie St. S, Leamington, Ont. N8H 3B1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew’s (half-time, ordained 
minister). Rev. Margaret Mullin, 1405 Van 
Horne Ave., Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4; 
phone/fax: 204-727-4414; mullinm @mb. 
sympatico.ca. 

Full-time regional staff position. Rev. Jean 
Bryden, Search Committee Convener, 
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808-9th St. NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. 
R1iN 3L3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. 
MacOdrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. 
POT 1MO. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
207 South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
Hide Meals 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s (part-time). Rev. 
Henry Hildebrandt, Box 447, Kenora, Ont. 
PON 3X4. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister as of Febru- 
ary 1, 2000). Rev. Brown Milne, 10 Var- 
moor PI. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 0A1; 
milnejob @cadvision.com; Web site: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
6104 - 148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1 @telusplanet.net; Fax: 780- 
439-1676. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Don Hill, 
1818 - 5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. 
T1J OW6; dhill@ mox.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. John Allan, 680 Courtney 
St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted 
Siverns, 335 7th St., New Westminster, 
B.C. V3M 3K9; tsiverns @ planeteer.com. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Al- 
berta. Available immediately, full-time, 
three-year appointment. Good knowledge 
of Korean and English required. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford 

Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


DISTRICT DIRECTOR 


The South Alberta District of the 
Canadian Bible Society 
is looking for a 
District Director 

to support and implement the work of the 
Society through the ministries of translation, 
publication, distribution and use of the Bible. 
The successful candidate will have 
knowledge of the Scriptures and a passion 
for sharing them. Required skills include 
enthusiasm, energy and administration. 
Located in Calgary, this self-starter must 
have a transdenominational outlook and not 
be afraid to take risks, and be prepared to 
engage in existing and new programs in 
promoting the cause of the Bible. 

Résumés: Appointment Committee 

clo Alice Mitchell, 
5300 - 53rd Avenue NW, 

Calgary, AB T3A 2G8. 


OBAT 


Sy UD Ove 
Custom Stained Glass Windows } 


2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 


416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


&R lcaxfe ‘on 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


I1MiTeE OD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
ee! traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


las Proud Supporters 
a. of the Arthritis Society 


livia iN Went since 1904 
\ 


/ lie Jak \ 15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
y iN 
Ry NY \ “pute for Brochure” 


Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
/ 


Word Scramble Answers 
from page 50 


(1) forgives (2) punish 


(3) celebrates 


(4) loves 


® 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


K\ page to share with the children you love 


A Young Man Learns His Lesson 
Scripture Reading: Luke 15:11-24 


Poem 


“T want it all now to spend as I please, 

To leave this farm and be completely free.” 
So he left his father and his brother too, 

Not understanding what he would go through. 


He danced and he partied, and his money dwindled fast. 
Hungry and alone, he grew downcast. 

He worked with pigs that ate better food; 

He began to think about his present mood. 


He came to his senses, realizing his mistakes; 
He would return to his father, though not deserving a break. 
He would work for his father as a hired hand; 
He knew all he deserved was a reprimand. 


His father saw him coming and welcomed him back home. 

He threw a great big party, no anger was ever shown. 

He knew his son had made mistakes but had chosen to turn around; 
Mercy and love he showed his son who once was lost but now was found. 


God loves us like this father and guides us as we grow, 

And lets us learn from our mistakes so for the future we will know: 
That following the ways of God is the best choice we can make 

To find the path to happiness each and every day we wake. 


Questions to consider Activities 
1. What do you think the younger brother learned? * Word Scramble: (answers on page 49) 
2. Talk about a time when you learned from a mistake (1) When we say we are sorry, God goivfres us. 
you made. (2) When we stray away from God, God does not | 
3. Does God punish us when we do wrong? unpihs us as we deserve. | 


(3) God lercaebets when we learn from our mistakes. 
(4) No matter what we do, God still sovel us. 


- . ¢ Pantomime the poem as someone reads it. 
A note to adults reading this page: ‘ 
Too often we threaten children with God’s punishment 
instead of helping them to understand that choices 


bring natural consequences. Prayer 


Dear God, 

Help me to admit when I have done wrong. 

Help me to forgive others when they have wronged me. 
Amen. 


Modelling an adult’s acceptance of personal 
responsibility when we make mistakes is a powerful 
tool we offer for maturity. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Peace, Peace When There Is No Peace 


Wayne G. Smith 


Read: Jeremiah 8:10-12, Psalm 137:1-4 


he United Nations Web site tells 
Ti visitors that the role of UN 

peacekeepers is to help implement 
peace agreements, monitor ceasefires, 
patrol demilitarized zones, create buffer 
zones between opposing forces and put 
fighting on hold while negotiators seek 
peaceful solutions to 
disputes. This is not a 
summons issued only 
to those who tred the 
world stage but a path 
that every parent, step- 
parent, grandparent, 
guardian and Christian 
friend is called to walk. 

But “walking the 
walk” is harder than 
“talking the talk.” 

What does it mean 
to be involved in peace- 
making in times and places where the 
most inhuman of acts often sets the stage 
and when the perpetrators of abuse seek 
to define the terms of peace? How do we 
help those who serve and those whom 
we advise when swords and plowshares 
are made of the same stuff? 

In the community where we now live, 
I often stop at the coffee shop. It helps 
keep me in touch with the world outside 
my uniform. When other patrons see my 
uniform (especially on days when wars 
and rumours of wars fill the news), their 
comments echo the lament of the Lord. I 
must often appear complacent to the red- 
eyed, early-commute crowd, for their 
questions reflect the plea of the prophet 
Jeremiah: “They [Christians] have treat- 
ed the wound of my people carelessly, 
saying, ‘Peace, peace,’ when there is no 
peace.” 

The peacekeeper and those working 
in humanitarian operations must deal 
with belligerents involved in conflicts. 
God also observes and laments again and 
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Peacekeeping is 
about identifying 
with the experi- 
ences, loves and 
aspirations of 
people whom the 
gospel commands 
us to help 


again: “They acted shamefully, they 
committed abomination; yet, they were 
not at all ashamed, they did not know 
how to blush.” 

How can we study peacemaking? 
How dare we claim the kingdom of 
peace when there is no peace? 

I believe the task of 
peacekeeping and hu- 
manitarian operations is 
as demanding and gut- 
wrenching today as the 
challenge that has al- 
ways faced the people 
of God. In our world, 
where values and cul- 
tural presumptions of 
peacekeepers are tested 
in the white heat of an- 
cient passions of other 
peoples, the psalmist 
continues to speak for us (137:1-4): “By 
the rivers of Babylon — there we 
sat down and there we wept ... For 
there our captors asked us for 
songs, and our tormentors asked 
for mirth, saying, ‘Sing us one 
of those songs of Zion!” 

The military peacekeeper — 
indeed, the Christian — lives and 
works in a cosmos where com- 
batants mock our efforts, wanting 
anything but peace. We operate in a 
world in which God-originated 
humanity has ceased to be recog- 
nizable. This is the “strange land” 
into which all missionaries of the 
Kingdom are called. We can be 
bold to claim this calling because God 
was not loath to present God’s own para- 
dox of salvation. He emptied himself to 
re-present the Cross of Suffering as the 
Cross of Victory. 

To be agents of the world’s response 
to suffering is to present the Word and 
translate it into actual food for the hun- 


gry, to alleviate the parched, to take in 
the stranger and to clothe the naked. We 
prepare ourselves to be witnesses of 
peace in a world where there is little of it 
and we are doers of deeds that are de- 
signed for those who cannot pay us back. 

Peacekeeping or a humanitarian oper- 
ation is about identifying with the experi- 
ences, loves and aspirations of others 
whom we are commanded by the gospel 
to help. May this faith in action begin the 
arrival of the Kingdom of true and last- 
ing peace. La 


Excerpts from a sermon preached at the 
Canadian Forces Chaplain School & Centre, 
CFB Borden, Ontario, to a class of chaplains 
in a peacekeeping and humanitarian opera- 
tions course, by Rev. Wayne G. Smith who 
recently completed a two-year term as re- 
serve training officer at the school. 
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For information, contact Education for Mission/Stewardship, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7. 1-800-619-7301 ext. 267, 272 
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True generosity depends not upon the size 
of the gift, but upon the love of the giver. 
— James Simpson 


Prayer for Y2K 

The Lord is my programmer, I shall not crash. 

He installed his software on the hard disk of my heart; 
All of his commands are user-friendly. 


Even though I scroll through the problems of life, 


He prepares a menu before me in the presence of my enemies. 

His help is only a keystroke away. 

Surely goodness and mercy will follow me all the days of my life, 
and my file will be merged with his and saved forever. Amen. 


His directory guides me to the right choices for his name’s sake. 


I will fear no bugs, for he is my back-up. His password protects me. 


Prayer for Joy 
Dear Lord, help us to recap- 
ture the joy of Christmas — 
the joy that comes from 
Christ, is maintained by Christ 
and is revealed in Christ. Help 
us so to receive Jesus again 
into our hearts this Christmas 
that the joy of his presence 
will permeate our lives and ra- 
diate through us. Thus, let our 
joy so shine before others that 
they may glorify you, whose 
goodwill it is to give this 
same joy to them. Amen. 

— Kenneth L. Hodder 


Wrong Beliefs 


There is a deeper sense of the word 
“Christian” in which some who hold 
wrong beliefs may be more Christian 
than some who hold the right ones. 
— C.S. Lewis 


Growing 
Congregations 
The numerically growing 
congregations and denomina- 
tions of the 21st century will 
not be those that excel in 
reaching people born before 
1940. The numerically grow- 
ing religious bodies will be 
those that are organized 
around excellence, high ex- 
pectations, facilitating the pil- 
grimage of their members 
from a point of low religious 
commitment to a high level 
of Christian commitment, and 
a vision that challenges 
people to exceed their own 
self-imposed limitations. 

— Lyle Schaller 


God Does Not Play Numerological Games 
There will, therefore, always be revivals, whatever the 
date. A millennium is simply the ticking over of a very 
round number in the human system of measuring 
a mystery of another sort, linear time. The hype 
aside, the year 2000 has no magical significance. 
The only people who, by logic, should be look- 
ing for cosmic import in the date are Christians 
since it is counted from the birth of Jesus. Scrip- 
ture scholars, however, squaring events and 
people in the Gospels with ancient Roman and 
other records, have concluded that our present calendar is 
off by two to eight years. The mostly likely date for the 
birth of Christ is 7 BC. For Christians, the year 2000 
will be a jubilee, a moment for 
reflective rededication, but the real 
millennium has already happened. 
For everyone else, that date 
is, or should be, irrelevant. 
We can all relax; God does 
not play numerological 
games with human history. 
— Suzanne Scorsone 


in The Joyful Newsletter 


Do It Now 
Some of us think, “If I had 
only been there. How quick I 
would have been to help the 
baby. I would have washed 
his linen. How happy I 
would have been to go with 
the shepherds to see the Lord 
lying in the manger.” We 
say that because we know 
how great Christ is, but if we 
had been there at that time, 
we would have done no bet- 
ter than the people of 
Bethlehem. Why 
don’t we do it 
now? We have 
Christ in our 
neighbour. 
— Martin 
Luther 


The Century Fund 
Three of the congregations in Toronto are aiming at $25,000 each for the Century Fund. 

Only 1029 of the Sabbath Schools have as yet responded with Children’s Day offer- 
ings for the Century Fund. Where are the 1409? ... 

Subscriptions to the Fund have thus far ranged from the one dollar of a seven year 
old who is going to save his cents, to the five thousand of the men who have already 
saved their cents. There is room between and beyond the above for multitudes .... 

In the Maritime Synod there have been touching instances of loving giving to the 
Fund, in memoriam, as the departed “would have done if living” — and a mistress of 
the manse on her dying bed, but a few hours before her translation, made a gift — her 
last gift — to the Fund. 

— The Presbyterian Record, December 1899 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Advent Came Early 


t a recent appointment, Rev. Chris Vais told his doctor 
A: joke. “What’s the difference between a doctor and 
God?” he asked. Answer: “God doesn’t think he is 
a doctor.” 

Not the normal way most of us would begin a visit to our 
physician. But there are many things not “normal” about Chris 
Vais, including his undiminished sense of humour. 

Chris was diagnosed with ALS (amyotrophic lateral sclero- 
sis, commonly known as Lou Gehrig’s disease) on January 13, 
1997. When Chris felt he could no longer carry out his ministry 
at Knox Church in Waterdown, Ontario, the normal thing 
might have been to withdraw into self-pity and anger. Instead, 
he looked for a new ministry. He found it in the birth of For 
Words, a newsletter he writes and sends out four times a year. 

Many of us received a taste of Chris’s new ministry when 
we gathered at Knox College on October 20 for the annual 
MacDonald Lecture. The college had invited him to give this 
lecture which is devoted to the practice of ministry. Chris di- 
vided his presentation into two parts. The first, read by Brian 
Stuart of the CBC, reflected on life with ALS and how, despite 
its ravages, Chris has been able to discover a new ministry and 
hope. Look for it in this magazine early in the new year. 

The second half of his lecture, read by his close friend 
Andrew Fullerton, centred on what Chris called the six basics 
of ministry: the Bible, prayer, offering a cup of cold water, 
sharing our faith, anointing with oil and prayers for healing, 
and the Eucharist. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Rev. Charlotte Stuart spoke 
for us all: “Chris, many of us spend our lives sowing seeds and 
do not see the fruits of our labours this side of heaven. I want to 
assure you that, already, through your For Words ministry, you 
have encouraged and helped countless numbers of people like 
myself to continue our ministries. By courageously sharing 
with us your feelings and experiences since your diagnosis, you 
have helped each of us to be better ministers to those with 
whom we come in contact.” 

Following the lecture, the group moved into the chapel 
where a service of Communion and healing was held under the 
leadership of Stanley Walters. 

Words cannot adequately express the warmth and encour- 
agement all of us felt as we trooped out into the dull fall day. 
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When Chris was first diagnosed with this disease, he said he 
was determined to discover a new ministry. Proof that has hap- 
pened lay in the blessing we all felt. 

Meanwhile, Chris told us, he is seriously considering a Y2K 
project for himself: memorizing the Psalms in the year 2000. 
His generation, he pointed out, “‘is more likely to be able to 
sing The Brady Bunch theme song or the theme song from 
Gilligan’s Island (both endings)” 
than recite portions of the Bible. 
When he is no longer able to move 
or must be confined to bed for long 
periods, he would prefer, he said, 
to have his mind and heart filled 
with the word of God than with 
advertising jingles. 

You can be a part of Chris’s 
ministry. A subscription to For 
Words is $10 per year. This, plus 
any donations, may be sent to Chris at RR 3, Bracebridge, 
Ontario PIL 1X1. Make your cheque payable to: St. David’s 
Presbyterian Church — For Words. E-mail: forwords @ 
vianet.on.ca. 


“God chose 
what is weak 
in the world 
to shame the 
strong” 


— Saint Paul 


With this issue, two longtime contributors leave the magazine 
—a monthly columnist and a cartoonist. Noel Watson’s car- 
toons have graced the pages of this magazine for more than 
20 years. Few church magazines have had a cartoonist with 
such professional skills willing to share so generously. We 
hope he will continue to be an occasional contributor. 

Kathy Cawsey has stimulated the thoughts of our readers as 
few columnists have. She became a regular columnist with the 
magazine after serving as a summer student from Wilfrid 
Laurier University in 1995. Watch for her byline in future 
issues as she continues to cover stories and write articles for 
the magazine. 
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Van Seters 


A Crisis That Calls 
for Advent 
Attention 


n front of first one farm and then another, I noticed the For Sale signs on vehicles: 

a half-ton pickup, a car, then both a truck and a car. I was driving from Brandon, 

Manitoba, to Weyburn, Saskatchewan. Along Highway 2, someone with a wry 
sense of humour set up a puppet “fishing” off the land. Another had an outboard 
pulling a water skier (at first glance, the latter looked a bit like someone plowing)! 
The truth is that the rains that saturated southern Manitoba and Saskatchewan last fall 
and again this past spring have left farmers devastated. 

At First Church in Brandon, I spent the better part 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


A thousand of a morning listening to the crisis that is building on 
the Prairies. Farm organizations like Keystone Agricul- 
farm families tural Products describe the situation as equivalent to 
could leave the Manitoba flood of two years ago and the ice storm 
in Eastern Ontario and Quebec. But there has not been 
the land that a fraction of the response to this emergency as there 


has been their was to the other two. The reason? It’s not dramatic. It’s 
: not on television, I was told. 
whole life A couple of weeks ago, a Toronto newspaper asked 
a similar question about the AIDS epidemic in Africa 
that is costing the lives of millions. It, too, is a slow, drawn out process that hasn’t 
caught the eye of media cameras. It is also on a continent that, unfortunately, has 
seldom commanded North American attention. 

But this is right here in Canada. The climatic conditions of four years of rain in 14 
months have meant that more than a million acres were not even seeded and most of 
those that were seeded produced a low yield in the worst-hit regions. The math is 
$176 million lost directly by farmers and four or five times that amount by the com- 
munity in lost sales for equipment, seed, etc., and basic necessities for living. And 
these are estimates for Manitoba alone. 

The farmers explained some of the deeper issues further. Eighty per cent of Can- 
adian grain is sold abroad, and Canada is competing against the United States and 
Europe. In Canadian currency equivalencies, the U.S. subsidy to farmers is more than 
$120 per acre, the European subsidy is $318, while the Canadian subsidy is a mere 
$15 per acre. So while the cost of seed, fertilizer, spraying and farm machinery in- 
creases radically, the price of even a Grade A crop is pitiful. Is this the price of 
“globalizing” agriculture? 

The farmers who spoke to me believe the various safety nets of crop insurance, 
stabilization programs and even the Agriculture Income Disaster Assistance program 
will not prevent at least 30 per cent of farmers from declaring bankruptcy. A thousand 
farm families could give up and leave. But tilling the land is their whole life, so the 
future looks bleak. The pressure on farm families is incredible. 

As pastor at First Church, Brandon, Dale Woods asked what the church-at-large 
can do to help. Could churches band together to provide support for farm families as 
well as for the surrounding communities that are drawn into the vortex of this crisis? 
Economic pressures and depression deepened by circumstances beyond individual 


(Continued on page 40) 
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MAFA, 24 rue du Maréchal 
Joffre, F-78000 VERSAILLES. 
From a collection of 
paintings on the life of 
Jesus by artists in 
Cameroon, West Africa. 
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* “Who is Jesus?” In search 
of the historical Jesus 


- Developing healthy struc- 
tures for an expanding 
ministry 
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* Becoming a child-friendly 
church: reaching children 
in the 21st century 


* The music wars: will they 
end in this century? 
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Truly God/Truly Human: 
Can We Believe Jesus 
Is Both? 


Karla Wiibbenhorst 


If Jesus is not truly God’s Word, 
then theology is just a heap of 
human words 


Christmas Stalking 
David Webber 


To discover Christmas peace, we need to be intentional 


Too Late the Millennium 


Joseph C. McLelland 


Entering the new millennium in the spirit of Christ 


Presbyterian Forum 


Should the church condemn the commercialization of Christmas 
or see it as an opportunity for evangelism? 


What Kind of Christmas Card to Send 


Kenneth L. Gibble 


It’s time to throw out the innocuous cards with cute snowmen, 


sweet reindeer and silver bells 


Nurturing 
Passion for Jesus 
G. John Baergen 
Congregations that live 
their faith with 
contagious enthusiasm 
grow in both quality 
and quantity 


LETTERS 


No Magic Wand 

I am amused at the beautiful naivety of 
Robert King (Letters, Oct. Record) and 
others that promote the forgiveness of 
debt simply because a disputed calendar 
page is about to be turned. Such is the 
start of such Jubilee nonsense. Modern 
monetary policy, existent social pro- 
grams and basic economics should dic- 
tate a realism and rationale that King 
should investigate. Who shall deem 
what group is oppressed and in bondage? 
Are they the homeless in our streets or 
natives in a Third World country? Who 
or by what mechanism shall these 
outstanding billions of dollars be ab- 
sorbed? Will it be increased lending 
rates, higher taxes, the crashing of stock- 
markets? 

Rather than Jubilee followers seeking 
the impossible, perhaps their energies 
should be directed to encouraging edu- 
cation, industry and technology. There 
is no magic wand (nor should there be) 
to wave to eradicate debt — only 
hard work and accepting responsibility. 
You will find those references in the 
Bible, too. 

Richard C. Ludwig, 
Calgary 


WATSON’S WORLD 


Debt Cancellation 

for Canada’s Poor 

I have followed with interest the letters in 
the Record on the issue of forgiveness of 
debts as a means of celebrating the Year 
of Jubilee. While I think it is a fine gesture 
to consider forgiving these debts, I find I 
cannot reconcile the fact 
that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada gets all 
excited over the debt prob- 
lems of Third World coun- 
tries but takes no stand on 
issues of poverty in our own 
country, particularly in On- 
tario. In the past four years, 
there has been a deliberate 
creation of poverty in this province, and 
the church has done little to address it. 

I struggle with the notion that impov- 
erished people in Canada have been 
made a scapegoat of society, blamed in 
large part for the creation of government 
debt. Sadly, they are not even deemed 
worthy of being championed by an or- 
ganization long charged with the respon- 
sibility for looking after widows and 
children. When can they expect the can- 
cellation of their debts? 

Wanda Thompson, 
Guelph, Ont. 


( AMAZING ISN'T IT P ANOTHER MILLENNIUM GoNe Br ALREADY! J ; 


Shorter letters 
are more likely 
to be published 
and less likely 
to be edited 


‘DURING A SIZEABLE 
| PORTION OF THE PAST 


Right On! 

It is great to see Kathy Cawsey in the 

Record. She’s a breath of fresh air. How 

someone so young can have so much in- 

sight completely boggles my mind. Once 

more, she was right on (“Terror Trans- 

formed,” Oct. Record). 

Jack Boan, 
Regina 


Wrongful 
Dismissal Suit 

I realize the Record 
prints articles and letters 
at times that express 
viewpoints promoting 
both thought and con- 
troversy. In my 30 years of ministry, I 
have never written to the Record to ex- 
press my views on any subject. However, 
I am writing today to take strong excep- 
tion to a news item in the October issue 
regarding the conclusion of a suit 
launched by Rev. Malcolm Muth against 
the Presbytery of Kingston for wrongful 
dismissal in 1993. 

I am a friend of the Muth family and, 
since they worship with us, also their 
minister. I wish to object to the “tabloid 
style” of journalism of that item in pub- 
lishing hurtful material and, also, by 


Ness Watson 


TANERY MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
HAPPY NEW YEAR AND 
NEW MILLENNIUM To 
ALL THE READERS WHO HAVE 
ENDOYED WATSONS WoRLD 


CENTURY | 1 Doak 


—Uyargor. 
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taking quotations out of context so as to 
make them virtually untrue. 

The day the suit ended was Marie’s 
birthday. After six years of litigation, the 
presbytery decided to settle — not out of 
the goodness of their hearts but because 
they had, in effect, lost the case and were 
in danger of a major finding against them 
that could have totalled up to two million 
dollars. When asked by the judge what 
he would settle for, Malcolm Muth made 
it clear that all he wanted was vindica- 
tion and “costs.” He got both. He said he 
never wanted the church’s money and he 
had no wish to profit personally from it. 
His legal costs and expenses were 
$125,000. 

The Record leaves the impression that 
Marie was given $125,000 for her birth- 
day. The quote from Malcolm Muth was 
correct. He is the master of the one-liner. 
What he gave Marie was, in effect, noth- 
ing monetary, but peace — the conclu- 
sion of this horrible experience. Had the 
Record chosen to familiarize itself with 
the facts of this case, such an erroneous 
impression would not have been left. 
You have hurt and publicly embarrassed 
one of the most decent and giving 
women in our denomination. 

The other point, which is newsworthy 
and, probably, is the most important to 
come out of this case, you missed entire- 
ly: courts of our church are liable for 
suit! If we do not follow the rules of 
Canon Law, we should expect to be 
drawn into civil litigation. Malcolm 
Muth was not divisive; the Presbytery of 
Kingston was. Malcolm Muth went to 
the civil court not by choice but because 
the presbytery denied him the right of 
appeal to the church courts. This could 
have and should have been settled in the 
church. 

We in the church had better take no- 
tice. We are liable for suit. As Mr. Jus- 
tice Byers said, “If you do an injustice, 
you have to pay.” We cannot hide behind 
“We are the Church.” There is a lot to 
learn from this case if we will learn its 
lessons. 

I admire Marie, Malcolm and their 
family and number them among my 
friends. They have been terribly hurt, 
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falsely accused and publicly maligned. 

For that, I am terribly sorry. I hope they 

hold their heads up high. Others involved 
in this should hang theirs in shame! 

John Cruickshank, 

Simcoe, Ont. 


Editor’s note: The news item was com- 
posed from a news release sent to the 
Record by Malcolm Muth’s lawyers and 
from a statement sent by the clerk of the 
Presbytery of Kingston. The Record be- 
lieves the news item accurately and fairly 
reflected those two documents. 


Evolution 

John Tors should re-examine his com- 
ments (Letters, Sept. Record). It is not 
realistic to state evolution is impossible 
when one can examine the evidence of 
God’s continuing creation everywhere 
over, at least, the past 500 million years 
— from the Precambrian era to the pres- 
ent day. This is particularly true in Al- 
berta where the successive layers of 
sedimentary rock have been stood on 
edge for us to see in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Much of the geological calendar 
can be examined. 

My first introduction to God’s meth- 
ods in creation occurred when I stood on 
Mount Stephen, a few thousand feet 
above Kicking Horse River, and studied 
the 600-foot layer of Burgess shale with 
its trilobite fossils. I was awed to under- 
stand the majesty and drama of God’s 
creation. While scientists may have diffi- 
culty with the “tenets of evolution,” 
some 30,000 feet of stratified sediment- 
ary rock under the Alberta prairies attest 
to a staged creation over a protracted 
period of time. Darwin called it “survival 
of the fittest”; Stephen Gould, studying 
the Burgess shale, coined the term “sur- 
vival by lottery.” I prefer to think of it as 
“evolution by prescription.” 

To say evolution is impossible is a 
lost cause. The best we can hope for is 
that people will refrain from prescribing 
evolutionary adventures and leave the 
task of continued creation to God. 

J. Harvey Freeman, 
Devon, Alberta 


Ronald ; 


has been a friend of the 
Hall for most of his adult | 


life. Although most of my 
contact with him was 
casual — a cup of coffee, 
help with new ID and the 
like — over time, we came 
to know each other well. 
Three years ago, our rela- 
tionship took a dramatic 
_ turn. One wintry morning, I 


found him lying sideways 
in the slush outside the 


_ Hall. His last handful of 
' dollars was on the ground, 
partially protected by his 
_ fallen body. He was still 
alive — truly a miracle. In 
his desperation, and in his 
| pitiful, semi-conscious 
: state, he had managed to 


find his way to those he | 
| trusted. Ronald had found | 
| his way to the Hall. Our | 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 
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LETTERS 


Invocation 
Your excellent October editorial, “Zero- 
ing in on the Millennium,” suggesting di- 
version of emergency rations to refugee 
organizations, reminded me of a short 
verse I wrote for our Oak Bay Rotary 
Club: 
Dear Lord, while we learn 
The lessons of labour, 
May we share your concern 
For the needs of our neighbour. Amen. 
Walter T. McConville, 
Victoria 


Fond Memories 

The article by Joseph C. McLelland 
(Postscript: Women ... and Mission?” 
Sept. Record) brought back many fond 
memories to my three siblings and me, 
the surviving members of the family of 
Rev. Donald MacLeod. For more than 10 
years, he ministered in the Val d’Or and 
Perron area as a missionary, together with 
various angels from the “Angel Factory” 
[Ewart College]. Lily Macarthur, first on 
the scene, was instrumental in organizing 
many aspects of the church like the Sun- 
day school and summer camps. She was 
a great help to Dad during the early days, 
which could not be termed easy. We 
know, because we were there. 

There were, of course, other angels 
like Muriel Judd who followed. After 
Dad accepted a call to St. James Church 
in Thamesville, Ontario, in December 
1945, she carried on alone and was a 
force in making Dad’s dream come true: 
two permanent church buildings were of- 
ficially opened and dedicated to the glory 
of God by Dad in 1948. 

Thank you for bringing back many 
fond memories of our father and the 
many angels. It is comforting to know 
his efforts of some 50 years ago are still 
being recognized today. 

Keith MacLeod, 
Kincardine, Ont. 


More Stories 

The General Assembly’s Sexual Orienta- 
tion Committee is grateful to everyone 
who sent in stories of personal experi- 
ences as a homosexual or heterosexual 
(or family members) in the church. If 
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you still have a story to tell, we'd still be 
pleased to receive it. (We assure confi- 
dentiality.) The committee continues to 
work hard on this complex issue and we 
ask for your prayers. We are also hoping 
to hear what congregations have done to 
make their church a welcoming place for 
all worshippers, including homosexuals. 
Please write to us at: patrpatn@mnsi.net 
or Wendy Paterson, 3200 Woodland 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 
Wendy Paterson, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Alarmingly Typical 
Sarah Anderson’s “Not Clear to Every- 
one” (Letters, Sept. Record) is becoming 
alarmingly typical of some who call 
themselves Christians. Paul’s letter to 
the church in Rome is clear about the 
consequences of a homosexual lifestyle. 
Some try to interpret biblical passages in 
order to justify a sinful lifestyle and, 
therein, lies another sin. Yes, we should 
pray for those who break God’s laws. 
We should also pray for those who 
would have us accept that a committed, 
loving homosexual lifestyle is OK, when 
it is clearly not. 
Harvey Edwards, 
Thornbury, Ont. 


Latin Forever 

I am sorry to hear General Assembly has 
decreed Latin terms are going to be done 
away with in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. I always thought their use digni- 
fied our denomination. 

Latin hearkens back to our heritage 
and its foundation in languages unfamil- 
iar to most people today: Hebrew, Ara- 
maic and Greek. For this reason, to 
become a Minister of Word and Sacra- 
ments requires the study of one of the 
biblical tongues. While I’m completely 
incompetent with regard to languages 
other than English — and some would 
include English as well — the practice 
did me no harm and, probably, a lot of 
good. Certainly, my New Testament pro- 
fessor Raymond Humphries made me 
work harder than any other seminary 
teacher on account of Greek. While I 
didn’t appreciate it at the time, I now rise 
up and call him blessed. 

In this bilingual country, the use of 
Latin does not require translation but can 
stand alone on its own merits. Surely, 
that is the reason our Presbyterian motto 
is in Latin and should, I pray, forever 
remain so. Heaven help us to have it in 
both English and French. 

Latin is the foundation on which Eng- 
lish rests. To take it away from us robs 
us of our living heritage. 

Rod Lamb, 
Petawawa, Ont. 


Ode to the Governor General 

Why do Governors General marry in such haste? 
Is this too good an opportunity to waste? 

Is acommon law arrangement for a “regal” 


Neither suitable nor legal? 


Or is our fearless prime minister scared of the religious right, 


Exhorting marriage to avoid a fight? 


Or did John Ralston Saul 


Convert on the road to Rideau Hall? 


The PM’s message seems to be: 


(Excluding “ordinary” Canadians like you or me) 


“Tf you want a big political favour, 


Stop the legal battle with your neighbour. 

And if you want Canada’s top spot, 

You had better tie the marriage knot.” 
James Roberts, 
Kingston, Ont. 
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VOX POPULI 


That Aging Treble Clef 


Robert P. Langlois 


e all love to sing the melody. 

I don’t know anyone who 

hums the bass part of 
“Amazing Grace” or “Jingle Bells.” So 
I’ve always wondered why church 
hymn-books include all four-harmony 
parts in the congregation’s music. The 
choir needs this guide, but middle-aged 
males have trouble even hitting the range 
offered by the bass part. 
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Sing heartily ye youngsters 
for tomorrow thy voices will waver and crack 


After many years, my high C voice 
has been slipping a note each year and, 
some mornings, is barely capable of a 
sustained lower G. I love to sing vigor- 
ously and loudly but have lately gone 
quite mute. This came about one Sunday 


morning when, during the singing of 
Beethoven’s “Joyful, Joyful: Hymn to 
Joy,” my voice developed a longing to 
experiment and departed to a note I had 
never heard before. Neither had my 
neighbours. I was humbled. I sadly real- 
ized my days of belting forth the melody 
were gone. I experimented with hum- 
ming along in bass harmony but failed at 
sight-reading and couldn’t catch the right 
piano accompaniment. I tried singing 
along a full octave lower but this felt in- 
credibly dumb. My enthusiasm for vocal 
music was in a crash-and-burn dive. 

Did others share my problem? Time 
to do a survey. At first, it was surrepti- 
tious. A quick glance here, a sideways 
look there. Check on each male to see 
who is merely mumbling. Then engage 
each in conversation. Do you sing? Do 
you prefer to sing the melody? Can you 
sight-read? And so on and so forth. 

Do the four tenors have this aging 
problem? My tenor brother David, who 
sings in a number of amateur produc- 
tions, still has a strong voice, but his 20- 
year-old son, Richard, has a strength that 
is starting to dominate their duets. 

There’s one solution to this high-note- 
out-of-range stuff. Transposition. Trans- 
position is the shifting of all the notes up 
or down. Some pianists can do this on the 
fly but don’t ask me how; I have trouble 
following the notes as printed. Amazing- 
ly, some new electronic keyboards can 
automatically transpose the music as the 
printed score is played. Two notes too 
high? No problem. Tap the pitch key and 
the notes come out the right amount low- 
er or higher. My piano teacher, Joanne, 
has one of these keyboards. It weighs 
about 20 kilograms, less than 1/20th of a 
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regular upright piano. It’s totally portable. 
It transposes. It records. It counts. It even 
does Windows. Play some music as print- 
ed, pitch it low using the transposer key, 
hook up to a computer and, tah-dah, the 
transposed music is printed out. Now, 
any sight-reading pianist can play the 
newly minted music. 

The technique is not without discord. 
As my colleague Sterling confided, “This 
is something many people have thought 
about but never discuss in polite com- 
pany.” The Presbyterian Book of Praise 
warns that “many tunes lose much of 
their character when transposed.” 

I phoned my elder sister Christine (a 
minister’s spouse) in Vancouver to get a 
soprano’s take on this (don’t you love 
those new unlimited talk-all-you-want 
rates?). “Transposition wouldn’t work,” 
she protested. “The brilliance of the 
music is lost. And some sopranos 
couldn’t sing that low.” I suggested that, 
well, maybe, they could sing harmony, 
give up the melody and sight-read. 


“NEVER,” she countered. “Never would 
they ever give up the melody. Sopranos 
own the melody. Besides, they’re terrible 
sight-readers.” 

Aahbh. The truth comes out. Soprano 
chauvinism. Immediately, I sensed a 
weakness in my elder sister’s arguments. 
Unable to resist temptation, I asked her 
what she would rather have: a church with 
many middle-aged males singing heartily 
(inclusiveness) or only the sopranos and a 
few lucky tenors (exclusiveness)? 

Sopranos really do have a sense of 
humour. Christine told me to wear a bot- 
tle of helium and take the occasional 
sniff to raise my voice pitch. Other so- 
pranos have warned me not to push this 
too far or I may find myself on a soprano 
hit list. They have friends in high places. 
I might even get pepper sprayed or 
choked on my vocal cords. One of them 
recommended a surgeon who would do 
an operation ... no, not that one. She 
meant shorten the vocal cords to make 
them resonate at a higher frequency. 


Christmas is almost here. I look for- 
ward, once again, to belting out those 
carols in the company of several hundred 
other churchgoers or walking around our 
little village one cold crisp night, car- 
olling with a few other like-minded 
souls. Then, we’ll retire to the kitchen, 
pour a cup of hot mulled wine and thank 
God for the joy of singing. & 


Robert Langlois teaches electrical engineer- 
ing technology at Fanshawe College and is 
married to Rev. Gloria Langlois of Knox 
Church, Belmont, and St. James Church, 
Central Yarmouth, Ont. 


Web? 


Stop in at the 
Record’s Web site: 
www.presbycan.ca/record 
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Acting Like God 


John 1:1-18 


hen the comic writer, actor, 
director Woody Allen was 
accused of acting like God, 


he is reported to have replied: “You have 
to model yourself after someone. Why 
not God?” 

Right, Woody. People model them- 
selves after someone. 


their food, wearing their clothes and 
living as they lived, yet, was better in 
himself. Sound familiar? How about 
“one who in every respect has been test- 
ed as we are, yet without sin” (Hebrews 
4:15). Jesus identified with our frailty 
and folly, hopes and fears, leading us 

to loving and serving 


People were once en- Jy Jesus, that we might be more 

couraged to model them- “God-like.” 

selves after the saints, God took on In Jesus, human form 

but that is rather passé. g human is the carrier of the love 

Instead of stories of the of God. Human flesh is 
dimension 


giving lives of the saints, 
stories are told of the 
getting lives of the latest 
star of screen or stage or 
sports or politics. 

Despite the secularization and ex- 
cesses of Christmas, the Christ of 
Christmas still manages to assert there is 
a different way. In the midst of mad ma- 
terialistic consumption is the persistent 
reminder that there came to the human 
scene someone who acted like God. This 
“Word made flesh” began at the very 
heart of God. The opening of the Gospel 
of John proclaims Jesus was with God 
from the very beginning, brought life 
into being, is the true light shining and 
bestows the gift of adoption on those 
who believe. Different from the Synop- 
tic Gospels, John’s Gospel is not proper- 
ly seen in isolation but as the culmina- 
tion and completion of the Gospel 
records. 

If the opening of John’s Gospel said 
only that God became human in form, 
we might model ourselves after a god of 
power and “‘lord it over others”; but the 
passage illustrates the nature of this act- 
ing like God. T. E. Lawrence, better 
known as Lawrence of Arabia, wrote 
that the Arabs would follow no leader 
unless he identified with them in eating 
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so that we might 
know our worth 


the instrument of the 
purpose of God. Human 
nature is the image of the 
compassion of God. As 
the Apostle Paul wrote, 
in Jesus shone “the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God.” He was “the 
human face of God.” In Jesus, God took 
on a human dimension so that we might 
know our worth and value. Jesus is the 
language of the love of God. He became 
a human that we might be more like 
God. In the stirring words of Phillips 
Brooks, “Jesus Christ, the condescen- 
sion of divinity, and the exaltation of 
humanity.” 

The Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us. God’s Word came to us in hu- 
man shape and form, calling us to em- 
body that Word in our own lives. When 
a child is cherished and nurtured, when a 
young woman is rescued from the des- 
pair of the streets, when a young man is 
saved from the belief that he has no fu- 
ture, when someone is encouraged to 
know that human worth does not depend 
on financial or material success, when a 
woman is encouraged to feel good about 
the full equality and high potential of her 
womanhood, when old men and women 
are loved to the end of lives that are 
sometimes wearisome and sometimes 


Ted Siverns 


burdensome — the Word has again be- 
come flesh. 

When depression is treated because 
someone cares, when suicide is prevent- 
ed because someone cares, when a door 
is opened because someone cares — the 
Word has become flesh once again. 
When the hungry are fed, when the pris- 
oners are visited, when the poor are as- 
sisted, when the oppressed are set free — 
the Word has become flesh. 

When initiatives toward peace are 
taken, when prejudice is overcome — 
the Word has become flesh. When we 
abandon complacency and begin to seek 
real economic and social and racial jus- 
tice, when we drop self-righteousness 
and begin to care truly for those for 
whom we have felt only contempt — the 
Word has become flesh in us. And when- 
ever it can be said of us, in the words of 
the hymn, that “they’ll know we are 
Christians by our love” — the Word will 
have become flesh indeed. LY 


For Discussion and 
Reflection 


¢ No commentary is as effective as 
reading John 1:1-18 in a variety of 
translations. Try it. 


e What is usually meant by “to act like 
God”? What did it mean in the life of 
Jesus and what does it mean to you? 


¢ Would our understanding of God be 
different if Jesus had been born into 
wealth or of high rank or with political 
power? 


¢ Compare the “beginnings of Jesus” in 
the four Gospels. 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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Making It Personal 


member a time when A&W was a 

drive-in chain. Waitresses in skimpy 
skirts brought orders out on little trays 
that hooked onto car windows. French 
fries steamed up the windshield while 
you feasted. 

You may also remember when 
Colonel Sanders promoted Kentucky 
Fried Chicken himself. With his white 
suit, his so’th’n drawl, his walking stick 
and goatee, he looked as if he had 
stepped out of Gone With the Wind. But 
the chain of chicken outlets he founded 
must have considered him a handicap. 
He was old-fashioned, out-of-date ... As 
soon as he died, they dumped his image 
from their advertising. They even 
dropped “Kentucky” from the name. 
They must have figured the name 
branded their customers as hay- 
seeds from the hills. Perhaps they 
thought they’d have more universal ap- 
peal with a bland corporate logo that 
didn’t relate to any region — simply 
plain KFC. 

But have you noticed? The Colonel is 
back. Not in person, of course. The privi- 
lege of physical resurrection is limited to 
Jesus. But the Colonel has been resur- 
rected as an animated personality. He 
joins all those others who personalize 
their fast-food chains: Ronald Mc- 
Donald, Dave Thomas and the A&W 
Root Bear. 

Advertising is finally discovering 
something politics and religion have 
known for years: humans have difficulty 
relating to corporate entities. We relate to 
other humans like ourselves. So political 
parties are identified with their leaders, 
for good or for ill. For years, the Liberals 
were Trudeau and the Conservatives 
were Mulroney. Provincial governments 
are Mike Harris or Ralph Klein or Lu- 
cien Bouchard. 
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| f you’re as old as I am, you may re- 


In the same way, each religion has 
someone who embodies its central mes- 
sage: Muhammad for Islam, Baha’ullah 
for Baha’i, Krishna for Hinduism. Even 
Buddhism — that claims there is no God 
“out there” to worship — has elevated its 
founder, Siddhartha Gautama, into the 
Buddha, the personification 


Jim Taylor 


what God looks like. Almost everyone 
drew an old man with a long beard. One 
or two rebels drew a woman. The man 
sitting next to me whispered, “A genera- 
tion from now, we won’t be able to do 
this exercise. By the time we get rid of 
all the personal language, this generation 

won’t have any picture 


of the Godhead whose QGoq did not of God in their minds.” 

figure now adorns almost It’s hard to have a per- 

every temple. Tibetan issue edicts sonal relationship with 

Buddhism treats the pres- from a distant what one wag called “an 
ent Dalai Lama as the oblong blur.” 

mountaintop. So God decided to 

He walked the show instead of tell. In- 

stead of depending on 

es) ey dusty valleys prophets and other inter- 


Gas 


ma 
Wy 
oe, 


of us 


14th human incarnation of the Buddha. 

For Christians, of course, Jesus is the 
unique embodiment of God. The nativity 
stories themselves may not be the kind of 
facts accepted by law courts — after all, 
there were no reporters and TV cameras 
around to record the events as they hap- 
pened — but they proclaim an underly- 
ing truth. God got tired of being just an 
idea. For some 3,000 years, God had 
tried to show “the chosen people,” 
through the patriarchs and the prophets, 
what God was like. And, as a conse- 
quence, what God wanted them to be 
like. And they didn’t get it. Couldn’t get 
it. Because they couldn’t relate to an ab- 
stract concept. 

Once, in a congregational exercise, 
we were asked to draw our first idea of 


with the rest 


preters, God chose to re- 
veal God’s real nature as 
one of us. That’s the 
event we celebrate at 
Christmas. The tinsel, the trees, the tinkle 
of cash registers are all by-products. The 
main event is God’s decision to be re- 
vealed in what we call “The Incarna- 
tion.” To become one of us. In every 
way. Including starting off as that most 
helpless of creatures — a newborn hu- 
man baby. 

Jesus did not issue edicts from a dis- 
tant mountaintop. He walked the dusty 
valleys with the rest of us. 

Jesus was not spared the ultimate hu- 
man reality. He died, as we all must. He 
died alone, in pain, as many of us do. He 
died a victim of unjust systems as vast 
numbers still do all around the world. 

Only in his resurrection from death did 
Jesus differ from us — and even that, we 
are assured, will also be ours eventually. 

God became a personal encounter so 
we could know God with our hearts as 
well as with our heads. [9 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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My dear editor: 


Much has been made of the Yuletide 
folksong “The Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas,” not only as an endurance test but 
also as an indicator of our economic 
well-being. Though there may not be 
time or space this year — given a broad- 
er agenda — some media person, left 
alone in a holiday-depleted newsroom 
and looking for filler of the on-air or 
print variety, will find the 
time to ascertain and total 


PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


whatnots or the cooking skills to create 
colourful (or even edible) relishes? Have 
you long since donated all your old fon- 
due sets or portraits of past Moderators 
painted on black velvet? What’s left? 
Books, of course. But do you really want 
to donate your collection of Grade 10 
textbooks, Danielle Steel romances and 
Where’s Waldo? mysteries? Even if you 
haven’t stuck “Ex-libris” 
stickers in them, someone 


.. Presents aera : 
the present-day cost of “a arty” is sure to notice. 
partridge in a pear tree,” for proud What to do? 

“two turtles doves,” etc. Well, worry no more! 
and ad nauseam. Then, for Presbyterians Pious and Perishable Pub- 
our further reflection, he or Who have lishers Warehouse has as- 
she will make the cost everything sembled a collection of 


comparison with last year, 
10 years ago, etc. and ad 
nauseam. 

Now, I know many of your readers 
are not, nor will they ever be, in the mar- 
ket for gifts of such bizarre singularity 
(there are few entries for “lords a-leap- 
ing” even in the Yellow Pages); but I am 
sure, with a little effort, they can come 
up with presents for the proudly Presby- 
terian that are both indicators of our 
well-being (economic and otherwise) 
and sure to garner that welcome re- 
sponse, “Now isn’t that special!” 

Such as?... I’m glad you asked. 

For the pulpit prince or princess in 
your life, from the X-Clessia Corp., the 
“Cool Collar” — a washable clerical col- 
lar with a difference! Designed for 
preaching (and, perhaps, annual congre- 
gational meetings), this collar contains 
an inner compartment filled with the 
same gel used in sinus and headache 
masks. Stored in the refrigerator for a 
few hours before using, it keeps the 
modern cleric cool and comfortable no 
matter how excited he or she becomes 
about the nefarious behaviour of the Hit- 
tites. After 60-75 minutes, it begins to 
sag, reminding the preacher the congre- 
gation has too. ($12.50 basic white, add 
$2 for ecru or ivory) 

Have you ever wanted to do your bit 
for the fall bazaar or rummage sale but 
lacked the craftiness to make beautiful 
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worthy remaindered vol- 
umes, including titles such 
as Name Tags and the Book of Numbers, 
The Song of Solomon Made Safe for Sab- 
bath School Scholars — A New Transla- 
tion, The Apocalypse — Are You Sure It 
Hasn’t Happened?, Prayers for the 
Prissy, The History of Commemorative 
Church Plates and many, many more. 
Buy now and never be ashamed to do- 
nate to a sale again! ($7.99 a linear foot. 
Add $5 per foot for cracking the spines, 
dog-earing the pages and making the 
books look as if they’ ve been read) 

These same good people also offer 
pre-distressed copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures for people who don’t mind going to 
Bible study groups as long as they actu- 
ally don’t have to read the Bible. A vari- 
ety of translations — from the King 
James Version to the Cool News, Dude! 
version of the New Testament, complete 
with pierced cover — come 
with underlinings in ink 
and marginal notes 
such as “How apt!” and 
“But is this true to the 
Greek?” Whatever your 
choice, it will provide the 
coveted aura of devoted schol- 
arship. (Prices vary, available if 
you insist) 

Fun for the whole family! 
Presbyopoly — an ex- 
citing board 


game like another board game our 
lawyers won’t let us mention ... but 
more Christian. Build well-endowed 
cathedrals on Isaiah Place or Jeremiah 
Avenue. Or collect your “crown of life” 
and win by accumulating a number of 
extension charges on Hosea Hostel or 
Habakkuk Haven. Thrill to getting a 
“Get Out of a Meeting Free” card! Groan 
if it reads “Go Directly to Synod. Do Not 
Stay Long Enough. Do Not Collect Your 
Travel Allowance.” Choose your mark- 
ers from a pulpit, casserole, font and 
plastic potted plant. (Only $29.95, from 
Edifying Entertainments — possibly less 
if Parker Brothers wins) 


Since Christmas falls on Saturday this 
year, it’s going to be an especially busy 
time of it, ecclesiastically speaking. I 
hope I have been of some help, dear 
Editor. It’s amazing what’s out there 
these days. 


Yours suggestively, 


Tia lent L- 


eS 
yustratio® 4 
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Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


#2 in the series 


t is two years since Bill Phipps, Mod- 

erator of The United Church of Can- 

ada, stated, “I don’t believe Jesus 

was God.” This made national head- 
lines and caused a stir in the usually 
placid waters of Canadian Christendom. 
Not often does Jesus make the news at 
the end of the second millennium, nor 
does the interest of the secular media 
turn on the issues of Christian doctrine. 
The aftershock produced vigorous dis- 
cussion and preaching within the 
Church on the question, “What do we 
believe about Jesus?” From those out- 
side the Church, it prompted different 
questions: “Why are these Christians 
getting so upset? Why isn’t the man en- 
titled to his own opinion?” Bill Phipps’s 
remark, even if it was not the most edi- 
fying moment of his leadership in the 
United Church, certainly got us talking. 

What many of us reacted to was his 
denial of the traditional, ecumenical un- 
derstanding of Jesus as fully God and 
fully human. That understanding is so 
firmly lodged in our tradition and in our 
guts that we sing it without batting an 
eye: “Veiled in flesh the Godhead see! 
Hail the Incarnate Deity! Pleased as 
Man with man to dwell, Jesus, our Em- 
manuel.” Yet, such an affirmation was 
once as risqué as Phipps’s inflammatory 
statement. If the Church clings deter- 
minedly to its traditional understanding, 
perhaps it is because no modern chal- 
lenge is more persuasive or original 
than those already levelled in the first 
five centuries. Questions about Jesus 
have exercised and agonized the Church 
for a long time. 

First, what account could be given of 
the person we meet in the Gospels? He 
is one who has the power and authority 
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of God in healing and prophecy, for- 
giveness of sins and ability to raise the 
dead; yet, he is also a regular man, sub- 
ject to the limits of time and space and 
to emotion, temptation, pain and death. 

Secondly, what account could be 
given of the relation between Jesus and 
the Trinitarian God revealed in the rest 
of Scripture? Jesus prays to God as 
‘Father’ and he commends the Spirit to 
his disciples as “another” Comforter. 
He also has a relationship to that Eternal 
Word who “was with God” in the be- 
ginning and who is reigning, even now, 
at God’s right hand. 

Thirdly, what account of Jesus 
would make sense of the salvation he 
offers through his death and resurrec- 
tion? He couldn’t be truly God (could 
he?), for he really died; and he couldn’t 
be altogether human (could he?), for he 
was able to overturn God’s ancient 
curse: “You shall surely die.” 

The true humanity of Jesus was dis- 
puted as early as the first letter of John 
(c. AD 90), where the “true spirits” are 
distinguished from the “false prophets” 
by their confession that “Jesus Christ 
has come in the flesh” (I John 4:2-3). On 
the other hand, Christ’s true divinity was 
questioned by another early sect, the 
Ebionites (originating c. AD 135). These 
were Jews whose monotheism would 
not allow them to credit Jesus’ identity 
with God from the beginning, but they 
none the less revered him as the adopted 
“son of God.” Thus, the debate began to 
chart its territory between two poles: the 
full humanity and the full deity of Jesus. 

Finally, the Council of Nicaea in AD 
325 made a bold statement in favour of 
Christ’s full deity. He is “true God of 
true God, begotten not made, being of 


Truly God 
Iruty Human: 


Can 


Believe 


Jesus 


Is 
Both? 


by Karla Wubbenhorst 
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one substance with the Father.” That 
statement marked a deliberate decision to 
support Athanasius, who argued for an 
equality of Father, Son and Spirit, and to 
refute Arius, his fellow priest in Alexan- 
dria, who contended for a hierarchy 
placing the Father above and before the 
Son. But the contentious Nicene state- 
ment “of one substance with the Father” 
only added fuel to the fire, inviting more 
speculation as to how, exactly, this “sub- 
stance” was shared. 

There were further councils. At Con- 
stantinople in 381, Apollonarius was de- 
nounced for teaching that the second 
person of the Trinity remained wholly 
spiritual while using a mortal, human 
body as a sort of medium. At Ephesus in 


discover how relevant the fifth century 
still is. Among those who consider them- 
selves followers of Jesus, the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses are an interesting case. Their 
understanding — that Jesus is the incar- 
nation of an archangel, created before the 
world, but not equal with God — is most 
akin to that of Arius. 

Early this year, I had a conversation 
with Britain’s proverbial “man in the 
pub.” He was definite that he was not “a 
believer” but, not wanting to give of- 
fence, he assured me he thought Jesus a 
truly great man, one of the world’s truly 
great men — a philosopher, a teacher, an 
inspiration! He was willing to grant Jesus 
an exalted kind of humanity; but, if there 
is a God, he would be a general, oversee- 


If JESUS is not God, 
God's inner nature 


remains hidden to us 


431, the Church contradicted the stu- 
dents of Nestorius who believed Jesus to 
have been a man in special communion, 
but of will only, with the second person 
of the divine Trinity. The variations of 
mistaken understanding might have been 
endless; so, finally, at the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451, a statement was 
drafted setting the limits within which 
Jesus could be properly understood. The 
result was “the Chalcedonian definition.” 
It states that, in the one “person” of 
Jesus, there are two “natures,” human 
and divine, that are united with neither 
“separation” nor “confusion.” 

Almost everything has changed since 
the time of the ancient councils. “Sub- 
stance,” “person” and “nature” no longer 
mean anything like what was meant in 
the Early Church. But we don’t have to 
scratch modern ideas about Jesus hard to 
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ing kind of heavenly God, not a God “up 
close and personal” like the Church’s 
“Lord Jesus.” 

Then, there was the fellow I met at a 
Christmas party two years ago who sub- 
scribed to the New Age notion of di- 
vinization. He was of the opinion that 
Jesus, like himself (though he admitted 
to being at a lesser level), was a fully ac- 
tualized man; that is, a god. Most people, 
he said, are human because they do not 
fulfil their potential to be anything more; 
but some who walk the earth are indeed 
gods, and such a one was Jesus. 

More commonly, we meet with those 
who consider it irrelevant that Jesus 
walked the earth at all. They understand 
“Jesus” as the God-ideal, a name for all 
that is “highest” and “best,” an imman- 
ent, benevolent but impersonal force at 
large in the world. 


Whereas the first fellow denied Jesus 
was fully God, the second denied him a 
full and real humanity. Against the myriad 
ways of understanding Jesus which lean 
toward one or the other of these alterna- 
tives, the Church’s view, established at 
Nicaea and Chalcedon, has proved a del- 
icate but durable balance. At the Re- 
formation in the 16th century, when so 
much was being overturned in the 
Church, the ancient account of Jesus sur- 
vived the “trial-by-Scripture.” Thus, the 
language of the Westminster Confession 
reinforces the ecumenical formulas: The 
Son of God, the second person in the 
Trinity, being very and eternal God, of 
one substance, and equal with the 
Father, did, when the fullness of time 
was come, take upon himself man’s 
nature, with all the essential properties 
and common infirmities thereof, yet 
without sin; being conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, of her substance. So 
that two whole, perfect and distinct na- 
tures, the Godhead and the manhood, 
were inseparably joined together in one 
person, without conversion, composi- 
tion or confusion, which person is very 
God and very man, yet one Christ, the 
only Mediator between God and man. 

If any new emphasis occurred in the 
Reformers, it was to tie the account of 
Christ’s person (in terms of the human 
and divine natures) more closely to his 
work as Saviour of the world. It is be- 
cause Christ is fully God and fully hu- 
man that his death and resurrection can 
benefit us at all. If he were not fully God, 
but merely a godly man, he could not un- 
pronounce the sentence of sin that God 
had pronounced. If he were not fully hu- 
man, but a different sort of species, his 
obedience in death could never cancel 
human disobedience, nor could the resur- 
rection he merited be passed to us. Also, 
if the death and resurrection of Christ 
give us a measure of God’s heart, what 
would it say about God if we believed in 
a merely human Jesus? The cross would 
then be a sadistic event in which God 
poured out his anger on an innocent man, 
yet remained untouched and uninvolved 
himself. It is no better if Jesus were sim- 
ply God. Then, we would have to see his 
death and all his human experience as a 
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mere sham. God leaves us to die the real 
death, to suffer the real temptation, but 
daintily excuses himself. 

The Protestant Reformers thought of 
the full humanity and full deity of Christ 
as a condition for his atoning work. The 
Mediator has a certain pedigree that 
uniquely suits him for the work of medi- 
ation. This was a new emphasis but not a 
new idea. From Athanasius in the fourth 
century to Anselm in the 11th, serious 
meditation on the two natures of Jesus 
always led back to the death and resur- 
rection events. 

The first real revolution in thought 
about Jesus since the time of the Early 
Church councils happened in the 1800s 
with Friedrich Schleiermacher. He con- 
sidered the statements representing Jesus 
as, at the same time, fully God and fully 
human not only paradoxical but nonsens- 
ical. How could someone who was fully 
God — all-knowing, all-powerful and 
everywhere present — be, at the same 
time, fully human, which implied limita- 
tion by space, time and the body? To 
solve his problem, Schleiermacher in- 
vented what is called “Christology from 
below.” 

Nicaea and Chalcedon had followed 
the fourth Gospel by beginning in etern- 
ity with the second person of the Trinity 
who, at a certain point in time, assumed 
flesh. This “top-down” approach under- 
stands Jesus as “the Incarnate Deity.” 
The “bottom-up” approach sees Jesus as 
the perfect human being existing in 
God’s intended future and realized in the 
historic life of Jesus. This approach 
views Christ as “the second Adam” and 
“the image of God,” reflecting more the 
language of the Epistles than the Gospel 
of John. As the perfect human being that 
God intended at creation, Christ can be 
called the “image of God” without im- 
plying identical substance. 

Schleiermacher’s view has since had 
great influence among both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. In its most extreme 
degree, it results in views such as those of 
John Hick, Ruth Page and Dominic 
O’Connor who believe the “two natures” 
refer to two ways in which Christ be- 
haved. When he healed and pronounced 
forgiveness of sins, he was behaving like 
God; when he thirsted and wept, he was 
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Jesus, the True Image 


David J. Goa 


he image of Jesus as the Son of Man was an attempt to understand the human- 
ity of Jesus, God incarnate. The vision of Jesus as the true image of God was an 
exploration of the divinity that resides in human nature. This view of human 
nature as the “image and likeness of God” emerged during the debates that raged 
over Christian iconography in the eighth and ninth centuries. It hit at the heart of the 


questions: How do we understand 
Jesus? How can an image capture the 
meaning of Christ? As theologians re- 
flected upon these questions, they 
engaged in a contemplation of the 
meaning of human nature. Human 
nature was seen as created by the 
same God and participating in the 
same transcendent creativity as 
Jesus, the uncreated true image of 
the Divine. 


David J. Goa is curator of folklife, Provin- 
cial Museum of Alberta, and teaches at 
Saint Stephen's College, University of Al- 
berta. He is the curator of Anno Domini, a 
major international exhibition opening 
October 7, 2000. 


ae 


Christ Healing the Blind Man (1881). Engraving. Book illustration. 

Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments, Translated out of the 
Original Tongues ... with over 2,500 fine Scripture Illustrations, on Steel, 
Wood, and in Colors. Detroit, MI, and Hamilton, ON: F. B. Dickerson & Co., 1881. 


behaving like a human being. But these 
“natures” say nothing about the Word, the 
second person of the triune God, actually 
entering our flesh and dwelling among us 
on earth. They also say nothing about 
Christ’s “godly” ability to be with us be- 
yond the temporal span of his human life 
“to the end of the age.” 

Alongside the other voices in modern 
theology, our own Living Faith has this 
to say: God became man and dwelt 
among us. In silence we ponder, in awe 
we confess this amazing truth. Con- 


ceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the 
Virgin Mary, the eternal Son of God 
humbled himself to be one with us. To 
Israel and to the world came God in 
Christ. To call Jesus Christ the Son of 
God is to say that he is God of God, 
Light of Light begotten not made. To 
see Jesus is to see God incarnate. To 
know the Son is to know the Father.... 
Jesus was truly human. Tried and test- 
ed as we are, yet without sin, he experi- 
enced the depths of life. Jesus ... 
showed us what it means to be a child of 
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God. Jesus is the Mediator through 
whom God has come to us and through 
whom we come to God. Ours is a state- 
ment that reaffirms the ecumenical 
Nicene-Chalcedonian consensus. 

The theological tradition can be a bit 
like the gifts of the Wise Men — greeted 
by practical folk with more confusion 
than joy, cherished as awesome and 
valuable but likely to live on a dark shelf 
with other exotic and useless heirlooms. 
After all, what do you do with a cruet of 
myrrh? And what do we do with the 
“Chalcedonian definition” on the cusp of 
the third millennium? 

Bill Phipps, Tom Harpur and others, 
who have gone on record as saying that 
Jesus is not God, present us with one 


Questions for Discussion: 


way forward: we can jettison what we 
cannot readily understand. But if we 
cease to call Jesus God, we exclude our- 
selves from a rare instance of ecumenical 
agreement. 

More compelling than the authority of 
the Church, however, is the authority of 
God’s own revelation. Our own reason 
and experience seem shaky ground for 
contradicting the word of John (1:1), 
Thomas (John 20:28) and those who 
wrote Hebrews (1:8) and Colossians 
(1:19). If we cease to call Jesus God, we 
cannot rightly pray to him or worship 
him or necessarily believe any of the 
other things he says or promises. Why 
should we believe the message of recon- 
ciliation achieved on the cross, the avail- 


1. 


What do the following hymn and carol texts claim about Jesus? In the 1997 Book of Praise, 
139, 145, 146, 151, 154, 159-161, 163, 166, 168-169, 341, 352, 356, 370, 375, 379 or, in 
the 1972 Book of Praise, 133, 138, 145, 160, 168, 175, 183, 210, 213, 229, 238-239, 252. 
See also the text “Praise Be to Christ in Whom We See” by Timothy Dudley-Smith (sung to 
the traditional tune “Ye Banks and Braes”); “Meekness and Majesty,” words and music by 
Graham Kendrick; and the collection “Heaven Shall Not Wait” by John Bell and Graham 
Maule (Wild Goose, 1987). 


. The early Christians identified themselves as those who believed “Jesus Christ” to be “God's 


Son,” the “Saviour” (the Greek acronym designated by the sign of the fish). What does it 
mean to add to the personal name Jesus, the titles “Christ,” “God’s Son” and “Saviour”? 
What is the logical connection between being God's Son, the Christ, and the Saviour? 


. Compare the language of the Westminster Confession with that of Living Faith (above). 


Are they saying exactly the same thing? If there are different emphases, what do you take 
to be the reason for this? Do both reflect the biblical teaching? (See the list of Bible refer- 
ences in For Further Study.) 


. How does the Incarnation, the “taking of (hu)manhood into God,” revealed to God's people 


at a certain point in history, in a certain historic life, transform the way we must ever think 
of God (i.e., in the Old Testament, in our present day and in the future)? Is this understand- 
ing of God unique to the Christian faith among world religions? 


. We believe we can know with some confidence what God is like. We also believe God 


empathizes with us in our humanness as one who “has been there.” Could this have been 
achieved otherwise than through a Mediator, both truly human and truly God? 


. Imagine your conversation with the man in the pub or the man at the Christmas party. 


How would you begin to explain what is at stake for Christians in the belief that Jesus is 
the unique occurrence of the one God in human flesh? Where would your dialogue with 
the writer of Joan Osborne's lyrics begin? 


. Together with his Christological heresy, Bill Phipps has said many challenging things 


about the elimination of poverty etc. Is the belief that Jesus is really God irrelevant to 
such social goals? 


ability of the promised Holy Spirit as a 
present power in our lives, or the hope of 
future glory if Jesus lied and gave us 
false credentials? Worst of all, if Jesus is 
not God, God’s inner nature remains hid- 
den to us. We had presumed that in the 
tears of Jesus we had seen the pity of 
God and, in his anger, God’s judgment 
(T. F. Torrance); but, if Jesus is not truly 
God’s Word, then theology is just a heap 
of human words. 

Similarly, there are consequences 
when we don’t take the humanity of 
Christ seriously. God, in that case, re- 
mains aloof from the mess and grit of the 
life we know. There will always be those 
who stay away from the church because 
of a bad experience with “hypocritical” 
Christians. But there are also people who 
are genuinely impressed — and daunted 
— by the high standards of Christian liv- 
ing. The Christians they know seem to 
have neat, picture-perfect lives whereas 
their own are forever out of control. This 
is the sort of person I imagine wistfully 
singing Joan Osborne’s 1996 pop song: 
‘What if God was one of us, just a slob 
like one of us, just a stranger on the bus, 
trying to make his way home, nobody 
callin’ on the phone.” You could talk to 
such a God about feeling useless and 
lonely and lost, but as it is, “Yeah, yeah, 
God is great; yeah, yeah, God is good.” 
God is a friend to the “beautiful people” 
but irrelevant to the likes of you and me. 

The Church, however, has traditional- 
ly taught that Jesus is the sort of media- 
tor who comes to us in our messy, gritty, 
earthy place so that we can approach all 
the beauty and the purity of God. The in- 
carnation of Christ is, therefore, the 
reason the Church’s ministry extends be- 
yond the four walls of the sanctuary and 
beyond the confines of the communi- 
cant’s roll. If we are followers of Christ 
and imitators of God, we must go where 
he has gone before us. 

In the wake of the new millennium, the 
Church may feel the need to clean house 
and sort the legacy of the past 2,000 
years into piles of what it needs and what 
it can better do without. I hope we choose 
to cling to the understanding of Jesus 
worked out in the Early Church — not 
simply because of a sentimentalism for 
the old familiar formulas or a fondness 
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Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


DI 


#2 in the series 


For Further Study: 


* Certain passages of Scripture are recurrent in the classical discussions about Jesus. See John 
1:1-14, Colossians 1:15-23 (Christ's divinity predates the creation of the world and his 
agency is at work in creation). Philippians 2:5-11 (Christ’s equality with God is prior to his 
humiliation and exaltation). Matthew 1:20, Luke 1:35 (Jesus is the child of Mary and the 
Spirit, thus truly human and truly God) and I] Corinthians 5:21, Hebrews 2:14-18 Jesus’ 
humanity is unlike ours only in his sinlessness). See also Matthew 3:16-17, 17:5, 10:32-33, 
16:13-17, 28:18-20; Mark 14:61-64; Luke 10:21-22; John 5:19-47, 8:28-29,58, 10:33-38, 
12:44-50, 14:8-14, 15:26, 20:17,28; | Timothy 3:16. 


Excerpts from the arguments of Athanasius and Anselm mentioned above as well as other 


relevant classical sources can be found in Alister McGrath's Christian Theology Reader 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1995). This is the companion volume to his /ntroduction to Christian 
Theology (ibid.) which has comprehensive sections on the person and work of Christ. 


Internet. Check these sites: 


Some classic Christological texts (and modern interpretations) can also be found on the 


http://www.bu.edu/people/bpstone/theology/theology.html 


http://www.credo.ndirect.co.uk/incarnat.html 


http://www.gty.org/~phil/creeds.htm 


http://members.tripod.com/~Michael_Bremmer/incarn.htm. 


The Christological debate in its recent Canadian context (i.e., the Phipps controversy) 
is admirably chronicled at http://www.igs.net/~tonyc/mod.html. 


* The second lesson in the Alpha series is on the person of Christ. It relies on the apologetics 
of C. $. Lewis which are worth reading in their full form. Michael Green, a contemporary 
apologist, has also published resources on the person of Christ such as Who Is This Jesus? 


for “Hark the Herald” but because we 
truly value and praise the mystery that 
was done for us in Jesus of Nazareth. If 
this Christ were to take his proper place 
at the centre of our worship and Christian 
walk, the Church might well be renewed 
to its true identity: “Christ together with 
his people” (Living Faith). No ancient 
guru or celestial visitant can have the 
present and ongoing significance in the 
life of the Church that Christ, through 
Incarnation, can claim to have. 

Living Faith has done the great service 
of translating the exotic, antique language 
of Nicaea and Chalcedon into the modern 
idiom so it is accessible for Christians to 
study and confess and for “seekers” to 
consult. Unfortunately, many Christians 
look on theology in any idiom as the 
Grinch who stole Christmas — a draught 
of cold air on the cozy scene of our 
manger-side adoration. We may find, 
however, that the new millennium will 
call us more seriously than ever to the 
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task of mission — accounting for our 
hope before the world. In this case, our 
religious feeling may make sense to us, 
but not to the onlooker, and our ability to 
introduce the Baby may depend on the 
theology we carry in the diaper bag. Of 
course, what counts more than words 
of introduction is the way we allow 
Emmanuel-truth to pervade our “living 
faith.” Because Jesus is truly God and 
truly human, we live with a God who is 
known to us and to whom we are fully 
known. So all the good news and glorious 
hope we find in the mouth of Jesus is 
trustworthy and true. [9 


Karla Wibbenhorst, a graduate of The Pres- 
byterian College, is currently doing post- 
graduate work at the University of Aberdeen. 


Next month: 


“In search of the historical Jesus 
on his 2000th birthday” 


The congregations of 


GUTHRIE CHURCH, GUTHRIE 
CENTRAL CHURCH, ORO 
and 
ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH 
ORO STATION 


invite you to four special worship services as 
we begin a whole new chapter in our histories. 
On January 2, 2000, we will hold our final 
worship services in each building. 
Central - 9 a.m.; St. Andrew’s - 11 a.m. 
(lunch following); Guthrie - 2 p.m. 
Speaker: The Rev. Dr. George C. Vais 
On January 9, 2000, the congregations will 
hold their first worship service as 
Trinity Community Presbyterian Church at 
Guthrie Public School (our interim home). 
Speaker: Carey Nieuwhof, pastor, 
Trinity Community Presbyterian Church. 
Join us for this incredible time of celebration of 
past, present and exciting future. 
For more information, call the church office at 
(705) 487-1998. 


REAL ESTATE PLANNING 55+ 
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Christmas 
Stalking 


by David Webber 


ff don’t think I like this. Let’s get the 
dickens out of here!” Linda said in an 
alarming whisper. 
We had been out on snowshoes all 
day. The snow was at least 15 metres 
deep in the mountain pass, and we had 
been taking turns breaking a trail. Our 
journey had taken us up an old wagon 
trail for several miles. There, we had lit a 
small fire to toast our cheese sandwiches 
and make a billycan full of sweet tea. 
Now, we were returning on the same 
trail. The going was easy since it was 
well beaten down from our trip in. The 
bush was beautiful and filled with the si- 
lence and solitude that only isolation and 
heavy snow cover can furnish. That is 
why I was so surprised at the alarm in 
Linda’s voice when she spoke. 

“That darn cat has been following 
us all day,” she said. “And he is a big 
one, too.” 

We both knelt down on the front of 
our Trapper Nelson snowshoes and 
closely examined the fresh cougar tracks 
that were in the middle of the snowshoe 
trail we had made in the morning. They 
were almost 13 centimetres wide in the 
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packed snow of the trail, ranking this 
cougar a large specimen in anyone’s 
record book. The tracks were irregular, 
deliberate and not far apart, indicating 
the cougar was moving slowly. It had 
moved off the trail when it heard us re- 
turning, floundering through the snow 
and into a thicket of young fir trees. It 
was likely watching us as 


wishing I had brought my rifle or even 
our Airedale terrier, well-known for 
putting the run on anything, including 
large bears. But I had not and, now, there 
was nothing to do but boldly snowshoe 
back toward our 4x4 pickup, showing as 
much boldness and bravado as our 
meagre acting abilities could muster. 

And that is exactly what 


we spoke. At Christmas, we did, without a courtesy 
“Do you think he is ie call from Tom Cougar. 
hungry, curious or simply Christians need This cougar experience 
using our snowshoe trail happened several years ago 
for easy passage?” queried to stalk peace in the bush near the summit 
Linda, still speaking in a as a cougar of the Blueberry Pass in 
whisper. ° Southern British Columbia. 
“T don’t know for sure stalks its prey It has left a lasting impres- 


if he is curious or hungry,” 
I said. “As far as I am concerned, it 
doesn’t matter. From what I know about 
cougars, the way this fella’s tracks are so 
irregular and, yet, deliberate indicates he 
is probably stalking us. If he is stalking 
us, it kind of rules out the easy passage 
theory, doesn’t it? I think it’s time we 
made a wee exit!” 

I spoke with all the calmness I could. 
I certainly wasn’t feeling that way. I was 


sion on me about the nature 
of cougars and their habit of deliberate 
stalking. If you have ever watched the 
family cat after a mouse in the tall grass 
at the edge of your lawn, you know what 
I mean by “deliberate stalking.” Each 
stalking movement is slow, calculated 
and completely focused on obtaining 
what is being hunted. To the cat family, 
while they are stalking, nothing else ex- 
ists. Every movement and thought is 
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completely dedicated to the stalk and to 
what is being stalked. 

As I make my preparations during 
Advent for the Christmas season, this 
image from nature of deliberate stalking 
is lodged in my mind, along with a 
Christmas dilemma. This season is all 
about peace. For Christians, it is a partic- 
ular kind of peace. It is the peace of 
Christ. Christ said to his followers: 
“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give 
to you. I do not give to you as the world 
gives. Do not let your hearts be troubled, 
and do not let them be afraid” (John 
14:27). And, yet, every Christmas, and 
more times throughout the year than I 
like to admit, the peace of Christ seems 
to elude me. 

Particularly at Christmas, my life 
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seems to become frantic and fractured. 
There are a thousand things to do and less 
than half enough time to do them. Every 
Christmas finds me whipping myself into 
a seasonal lather of busyness. It affects 
every aspect of my life, work and family. 
Each year, I sing the same lament: “Oh, I 
just can’t seem to get into the Christmas 
spirit this year.” What is missing is the 
experience of the peace of Christ that the 
world cannot give or understand. I know 
this mystical peace at other times in the 
year, but hardly ever at Christmas. 

It strikes me that inherent in the giv- 
ing of something is the receiving. Christ 
gives his peace — that is the biblical 
promise. But I wonder how I go about 
receiving it at Christmas? Do I simply go 
about life and wait for it to surprise me 


Bi 


on some wintry street corner, perhaps as 
I take a second or two to gaze at the sea- 
sonal display of lights and, for a 
nanosecond, enjoy its nurture? This 
hardly seems adequate. 

This year, it comes to my mind that, 
perhaps, that big cat on the Blueberry 
Pass and my experience of being stalked 
have something to teach me about dis- 
cipleship. Could it be that the peace that 
so eludes me at Christmas needs stalk- 
ing? Perhaps I need to become intention- 
al about the peace of Christ, particularly 
at frantic, fractured, busy times like 
Christmas. Perhaps I need to stalk peace 
in the same slow, calculating, deliberate 
and focused fashion as Tom Cougar 
stalked Linda and me in that snowy pass 
so many years ago. As to peace, perhaps 
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I need to become like that big cat — 
while he was stalking, nothing else exist- 
ed, every movement and thought were 
completely dedicated to the stalk and to 
what was being stalked. My sense is that 
if I approach the peace of Christ this 
way, I stand a better chance of experi- 
encing it. 

If I look at this whole question of 
stalking Christmas peace or, for that mat- 
ter, peace at any time of the year through 
the binoculars of history, I find what I 
am thinking about is borne out in the his- 
tory of Christian spirituality. From Jesus, 
to the Apostles, to the Desert Fathers, to 
the Monastic Brothers, to the early Re- 
formers, to the Puritans and to the Quak- 
ers, there is a constant thread of stalking 
peace through the Christian discipline of 
contemplative prayer. Contemplative 
prayer is nothing more or less than slow- 
ly, deliberately, intentionally and com- 
pletely focusing on Christ. This is not the 
worrying in front of God that many of 
my fleeting prayers have become. 
Rather, it is the kind prayer born out of 
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solitude, silence and meditation. It is the 
kind of prayer in which God is the focus, 
not myself or anyone or anything else. It 
is prayer for God’s sake, not mine. It is 
prayer that seeks to place oneself in the 
exclusive presence of God for God to do 
with as God wills. It is prayer that listens 
much and speaks little. It is the kind of 
prayer the likes of Thomas a Kempis, 
Brother Lawrence, Deitrich Bonhoeffer, 
Thomas Merton, Henri Nouwen, Richard 
Foster and Eugene Peterson have written 
about so profoundly. 

I have done it before and I must do it 
again. It is so easy to do, this stalking 
peace. For me, it involves carving out a 
time and a place to be alone and silent. 
There, in my “prayer closet,” I find a pas- 
sage of Scripture, often from the Psalms, 
to help me focus. I ask Christ to be pres- 
ent to me as I read a verse or two over 
and over until I no longer need to read it 
but can simply say it over and over in my 
mind until it becomes a part of me. After 
a time, I sit in silence and, when I feel as 
though I have somehow climbed upon 


the knee of God where I am but a wee 
child, I sit for God there. There, I am free 
to speak as a child to a completely loving 
parent, or to listen or to be silent. And, 
then, when the time is right, usually after 
a half-hour or so, I thank God and slowly 
return to what he has placed in my day 
for me. I take this time spent with God 
and for God into the day with me, often 
pausing to thank him once again. And, 
somehow, the peace of Christ that the 
world cannot understand seeps into the 
moment and even into the entire day. 

This Advent, in the light of memories 
of snowy days and cougars stalking, in 
the sensing of my present darkness and 
the need for the experience of the peace 
of Christ at Christmas, I am going to be 
Christmas stalking. 

The peace of Christ be with you! 


David Webber is a minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church min- 
istry in the Cariboo district of British Colum- 
bia. This article appears in his recently 
published book From Under a Blazing 
Aspen. 
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As God has graciously provided for us, so too should we 
provide for those who are less fortunate. Invest in the lives of 
hungry people throughout the world by making a donation to 
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Millennium 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


he trouble with dates is dating. If 
it’s two millenniums after the birth 
of Jesus, then it’s already past. Ac- 
cording to the Bible, Caesar Augustus 
and King Herod fix the date of Christmas 
— about 4 BC. So we missed the big 
event. A further irony is that only Chris- 
tians worry about this. For Jews, it will 
be 5760 (since the Exodus), for Muslims 
1420 (since the Hejira of Muhammad), 
for many Hindus 5102 (Kali Year), for 
Buddhists 2542, and so on. 


However pundits will describe our 
fading century, the coming one promises 
even more rapid social change. (Judging 
by the heightened “sex and violence” in 
the media at century’s end, we’re not in 
for any “brave new world,” merely one 
that’s more infantile and more amoral 
than ever; but that’s another story.) Our 
Gospel faces even more challenges, 
more schemes to save the church if not 
the world, more plans and projects to 
keep our professionals busy. 


towards the poor.” It also reflects those 
twin doctrines of vocation and steward- 
ship central to our Reformed heritage. 

If we enter the third millennium after 
Christ in the spirit of his Advent — shep- 
herds and stable and all that — then the 
chief virtue to which we’re being sum- 
moned is humility. That’s the proper 
mood to enter upon a bold, even roman- 
tic scheme designed to reverse the eco- 
nomic order and try to fulfil Mary’s call 
in the Magnificat for justice: 


If we enter the third millennium after Christ in the spirit of his Advent, 
then the chief virtue to which we’re being summoned is humility 


While some have replaced BC and 
AD (Year of our Lord) with BCE and 
CE (Common Era), Christians can still 
claim they’ve introduced most of the 
world (China’s billion and more) to what 
is better called the “Commercial Era.” 
Isn’t it our global economy that’s push- 
ing the event and warning us about 
the deadly computer virus poised to 
strike at Y2K? 

Talk of the millennium seems to have 
overcome talk of the next century. Re- 
member Wilfrid Laurier’s comment that, 
while the 19th century belonged to the 
United States, “Canada shall fill the 20th 
century”? One prestigious U.S. journal 
calls itself The Christian Century and is, 
presumably, searching for a new name: 
“The Post-Christian Century’’? 
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Take the Presbyterian FLAMES pro- 
ject — now there’s a bright idea. Right 
now, for instance (June 1999-June 2000), 
the focus is on “mission and justice.” The 
time has come to tie these together and 
tread boldly where others have not yet 
gone. I’m all for Jubilee, a favourite 
theme of mine ever since first reading 
Leviticus. The name comes from the 
sound of trumpets (yobel), declaring a 
special year to celebrate the Lord’s plenty, 
and inviting our happy dedication to shar- 
ing the wealth. The “debt reduction” 
scheme to help Third World countries out 
of their deadly circle of poverty is surely 
a creative challenge to our global power 
structures. Its mechanics, of course, are 
far from clear and will not be popular, but 
its thrust comes from the biblical “bias 


“He has scattered the proud ... 

he has put down the mighty from their 
thrones, 

and exalted those of low degree; 

he has filled the hungry with good things, 

and the rich he has sent empty away ... ” 


(At Christmas, what do you give “the 
man who has everything”? Someone 
else’s debts.) 

If the ancient laws of the fiftieth year 
can be applied to the coming millen- 
nium, perhaps it will indeed become a 
Year of our Lord (Anno Domini), and 
Christians will be a “Jubilee People.” 1 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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Should the church condemn the 
commercialization of Christmas or see 
it as an opportunity for evangelism? 


SRR 


ss 
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Ivan Dambrowitz 

New Liskeard, Ontario 

Affirmative action is more effective than a nega- 
tive critique. The church’s condemnation of the 
commercialization of Christmas would be a wast- 
ed moment. Those who only commercialize the 
celebrated moment of Christ’s birth are not affect- 
ed by our protestations. Those who might hear us 
would feel we had sour grapes in our mouth. 

It amazes me that the darkest places in many 
communities at Christmas are Christian churches. 
No light, no manger scene, no music — dark 
holes in the midst of the artificial light of the commercialized Christmas. Let our 
light shine with a presentation of Christ at Christmas. Get out the light, light up 
the stages, turn on the music — “Hark! the herald angels sing glory to the new- 
born King”! This Christmas, give them a taste of what amazed the shepherds. It 
will not end the commercialization of Christmas but, even with the neon lights, 
it could point to a different way to understand the Christ in Christmas. Churches 
do well at celebrating Christ’s birth in the sanctuary; now, let us open our doors 
to those on the outside who wonder if Christmas is more than neon lights. 


Sa 


Boss 


Presbyterian 


Allyson Macleod 

Keswick, Ontario 

While shopping at a large Christian denominational bookstore 
last year, I learned that all the greeting cards were inscribed with 
the salutation “Happy Holidays.” It was an effort, they said, to be 
tolerant to all the patrons who enter the store. What a sad com- 
mentary on the church’s fear of evangelism. What a missed op- 
portunity to claim Christmas as our celebration to mark the birth 
of Jesus, the Saviour, in our midst. After all, how will seekers 
ever find the Christ of Easter if we do not introduce them to the 
Jesus of Christmas? 

Christmas is the one certain opportunity we have every year to 
proclaim the good news of Jesus Christ to those who haven’t yet met him. It’s a natural occa- 
sion to turn our conversations to the subject of faith for Christ is already present. Whether be- 
liever or seeker, his name is on our lips: in our greetings of “Merry Christmas” or as we sing a 
rousing chorus of “O come, let us adore him.” People fill churches looking for “something,” 
perhaps only a feeling of nostalgia or sentimentalism. But as the Apostle Paul pointed out in 
Athens, what they worship as something unknown we can now make known to them in Christ. 
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Janis Erickson 

Dixonville, Alberta 

Christmas has become a time of year when most of us feel the crush 
of expectations created primarily by commerce. We are over- 
whelmed by media notions of what produces peace, joy and good- 
will. Advertisers artfully create warm fuzzies to enhance profit 
margins. We consumers are compelled to get the cards in the mail 
and the baking ready, find the perfect tree, create the holiday atmos- 
phere in our homes, make anxious decisions about who to buy for 
and how much to spend. We often begin the new year with extra 
weight, extra debt and the feeling something is not quite right. 

Who among us would not prefer to be free of some of these 
bizarre decisions and the associated anguish? Everyone has occasionally been victimized at 
Christmastime. Perhaps Christians suffer a little more intensely because of conflicting feelings. We 
know the real Christmas story. We understand that what comes across in the name of commerce is 
manipulative and essentially false. It’s tough to escape, and we experience it firsthand. We are, 
therefore, in a position both to condemn this commercialism and to promote the fact of Christ’s 
birth. We must continue to anticipate the guidance of the Holy Spirit as we discover new ways to 
celebrate. We need to share the hope that Christ’s birth gives us. Maybe we need to express God’s 
generosity by giving a gift or two. Let’s not condemn gift-giving, but let’s try to prevent it from 
taking over at Christmastime. 
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Betty Ferguson 
Simcoe, Ontario 
Christians regret that a large majority of society knows 
little of the true origin of Christmas; but, at least, we 
have or could have society’s attention for a few weeks. 
Let us not waste this opportunity. Perhaps the church 
could embark on a major campaign to spread the good 
news of the gift of Jesus through advertising in the most 
popular newspapers beside advertisements for gift-giv- 
ing. What better gift could each congregation, regard- 
less of size, give to society through local newspapers 
than the message of the gift of God’s Son to the world! 
Along with jumping on the advertising bandwagon, we should keep Jesus in the 
forefront of our celebrations. 
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Paul Gardiner 
Stouffville, Ontario 
Any celebration of Christmas can be an opportunity for evan- 
gelism. Even the date chosen to celebrate Christmas is not 
based on biblical references but on the need to capitalize on 
an older pagan winter festival. Christmas celebrations may 
have reached epidemic proportions in today’s plugged-in 
world, but the message of “peace and goodwill to all people” 
still shines through the corporate quest for the bottom line. 
We should be thankful that commercialization has helped 
to make the story of the first Christmas known throughout the 
world. In our media-driven, image-sensitive world, there are 
many Christian wannabes in December. What better opportunity could we have: free adver- 
tising with no strings attached! We in the church have a wonderful opportunity each Christ- 
mas to evangelize and help those wannabes understand more fully why Christ came to be 
among us and the marvellous story of God’s redemptive love. 
I think we should go for it. 
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by Kenneth L. Gibble 


can never quite decide if the tradition 

of sending Christmas greetings is 

mostly a blessing or a headache. If I 
send even one Christmas card, I have to 
decide what kind of card to send. Maybe 
you do as I have sometimes done — buy 
a box of secular cards to send to your 
non-religious friends and a box of reli- 

gious cards to send to your 
friends who share your faith 
tradition. 

On my visit to the local 
Hallmark store, I decided to 
examine the non-religious 
cards first. Their display took 
up twice as many shelves as the 
religious cards. The secular cards 
had artwork with lots of winter 
scenes, wreaths and evergreen 
trees. They contained messages 
such as: “With best wishes for the 
holidays and the coming year,” 
“Greetings of the season and best 
wishes for the new year” and “May 
the warmth of the holiday season fill 
your home with happiness.” One card 
that came dangerously close to a religious 
theme had a picture of an angel lovingly 
holding the earth in its hands and the 
message “Let us love the world to 
peace.” Kinda cute. Another contained a 
smiling snowman on the outside and the 
words “Jolly Holidays” on the inside. 

All very nice, warm sentiments guar- 
anteed not to offend anyone, be the recip- 
ient Gentile or Jew, Hindu or Buddhist, 
Jerry Falwell or the mysteriously miss- 
ing Madalyn Murray O’ Hair. 

What about the cards in the religious 
section? As I expected, the artwork and 
graphics here were all in good taste. 
After all, this was Hallmark, sponsor of 


Here were artistic renderings of 
cherubs playing musical instruments with 
the words, “Sometimes, if we listen, we 
can almost hear the angels.” Here, on 
card after card, were the Wise Men bear- 


ing their gifts, scenes of that little town of 
Bethlehem, angels singing anthems, and 
an occasional mother holding child. This 
year, at least, shepherds seemed to be out 
of fashion. The sentiments expressed in 
words did have a slightly more religious 
flavour than did the cards in the non-reli- 
gious section. A few of them actually 
mentioned “God” as in “God bless you in 
this joyous season.” 

Buyers who preferred religious cards 
could choose from among 50 different 
designs. Among those 50, I found one 
that had the word “Jesus” and two that 
had the word “Christ.” There was but 
one Bible verse quoted among the 50 
cards, and it was from the Old Testa- 
ment. To be fair, there were a few cards 
that used the word “Saviour” and a few 
that contained the phrase “his birth.” 

Apparently, Hallmark has decided 
that good taste at Christmastime means 
downplaying all that Jesus stuff. Hall- 
mark, after all, has been in the business 
long enough to know what sells. 

A few years ago, I enjoyed reading 
one of William Raspberry’s columns in 
which he wrote about receiving a Christ- 
mas card from a friend that read: 

“T sincerely wish that you may enjoy 

the holiday and/or celebration of your 

religious, ethnic or socio-political 
choice over the coming weeks when- 
ever it/they may fall and whatever 
it/they may be so-named ... Now if 
this card still makes someone angry, 
the h--- with ’em.” 
Raspberry said he thought the card was 
funny at first. But when he reflected on 
it, he wasn’t so sure. He wrote: “Friends 
who used to give you a hearty “Merry 
Christmas!’ now offer a generic “Seasons 
Greetings’ or, if they’re super careful, 
‘Have a good one.’” Asked Raspberry, 
“Ts it not just possible that anti-religious 
bias masquerading as religious neutrality 
is costing more than we have been will- 
ing to acknowledge?” 
That’s a good question about what the 
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religious holiday called “Christmas” has 
become in our society. It has special 
relevance to those of us for whom 
Christmas is not merely a season of 
generic good cheer, not merely a holi- 
day, but a holy day. 

There is nothing generic about the 
Bible’s account of the first Christmas. 
Luke the Gospel writer 
tells about a particular 
event that began with a 
particular woman named 
Mary who is pregnant and 
not married. In the time 
and place Mary lived, bear- 
ing a child out of wedlock was a horrible 
disgrace. How will Joseph, her fiancé, re- 
act when she breaks the news to him? 
Will he end the engagement and hold her 
up to ridicule and shame? And what will 
Mary’s cousin Elizabeth, the wife a 
priest, say when she finds out? 

When Mary arrives at Elizabeth’s 
home, Elizabeth grasps the situation just 
by looking at Mary. And Elizabeth cries 
out: “Blessed are you among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of your womb.” 
Mary is welcomed with open arms. 

And, then, Mary breaks into song. 

“My soul magnifies the Lord, 

and my spirit rejoices in God my 

Saviour ... ” 

Mary’s song spells out what God is 
doing in the world: the powerful brought 
low, the lowly lifted up, the hungry fed, 
the rich sent away empty. This is religious 
faith translated into a vision of social jus- 
tice. Later, when Luke gives the details of 
the son born to Mary, we understand what 
this birth means. It means God chooses to 
come to the world, not as a prince born to 
a royal family living in a grand palace, but 
as a child born to an unmarried peasant 
woman who must bear her child in a cattle 
shed. Salvation arrives in the most un- 
likely ways and places. 

All the lovely Christmas cards to the 
contrary, there was nothing especially 
beautiful about the first Christmas. The 
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Searching for 
the Christmas 
message 


Saviour of the world was born to Mary 
and Joseph, alone and afraid in a strange 
village. It was Mary’s first child. No 
other woman was there to help her 
through the birthing — no female rela- 
tive, not even a midwife. While the shep- 
herds may have heard the angels singing 
that night, there is no evidence Mary and 
Joseph heard them. 

That’s what Christmas 
means: God coming to us 
in a way we never could 
have predicted, in a way 
that confounds every hu- 
man expectation, in a way 
that threatens the status quo. For after 
this night, nothing will ever be the same. 

There are those who, with the eyes of 
faith, can see what God was up to in that 
Bethlehem stable. To them — to us — it is 
good news of great joy. It is why the an- 
gels sang that night. It is why we celebrate 
Christmas with the music of gladness. 

Why should we soft-pedal our joy by 
wishing our neighbours “Happy Holi- 
days”? If our co-worker or friend is Jew- 
ish, surely we can extend greetings for a 
joyous Hanukkah. If we have Muslim ac- 
quaintances, we can wish them appropri- 
ate greetings on their holy days. But as 
we approach our own holy day, I urge all 
of us to stop stifling our joy. Let us say 
“Merry Christmas” to those we meet, and 
say it with genuine smiles on our faces. 

It is disabling for faith to fear what 
someone will think, to project that fear 
into an assumption. What if Jesus had 
worried that people might find his mes- 
sage not quite appropriate, not tasteful 
enough? Would he have watered down 
his message? Sweetened it? If so, those 
spiritually needy people in Jesus’ day 
would have heard either a falsely sooth- 
ing message, a cheerful “have-a-nice- 
day,” or a message so inoffensively 
generic they would have forgotten it 
within minutes. 

We do not honour someone else’s re- 
ligious convictions by hiding our own. 


How should we choose what kind of 
Christmas card to send? Well, we may 
have to search a bit for one that says what 
we want to say. Maybe we can find the 
kind that are blank inside and write our 
own greeting. But whatever greeting we 
send, let’s try to get something in there 
about the birth of Jesus, the one we call 
Lord, Saviour, Prince of Peace. Choose a 
message that expresses the good news of 
great joy that his coming represents. 

Throw out all those innocuous cards 
with cute snowmen and sweet reindeer 
and silver bells. Oh, keep a Santa Claus 
or two for the children if you must. His- 
torically, at least, he was a Christian 
saint. But forget the rest. There are 
plenty of people to send them, people for 
whom Christmas is little more than a 
round of parties and a stack of gifts that 
will have to be exchanged later. 

You say it’s too late, you’ve already 
sent out all your cards? Then go through 
the cards you receive and pick out those 
that say it best. Hang them up where you 
can see them in the coming days. And, 
next year, when you buy your Christmas 
cards ... 


Kenneth Gibble is a free-lance writer living in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Christmas Rush 
All the crazy preparations 
make sense. We shake 

our heads, say we are nuts. 
But someone must prepare 

all feasts, turn the spit 

while the fresh flesh crackles, 
seared to crisp juiciness. 

The birth pangs are past. 

Now we must whirl about, 
sing and dance our amazement 
that all creation bends down, 
doubles over, cries out 

with ever new life. 


— Carol Hamilton 


n breathless anticipation, he waits, a 

smile tugging at his lips as he re- 

members their last conversation. He 
chuckles, recalling how he couldn’t help 
but share it with his friends. You can’t 
keep priceless stuff like that to yourself! 
He sees her in the distance. Breaking into 
joyful laughter, he moves to meet her. 
He can’t bear to miss any opportunity to 
be with her. Just being with her means 
fresh discovery and learning. Times to- 
gether are, at once, revealing and affirm- 
ing. He is filled with wonder that she 
chose him! 

This portrays the zeal and fervour that 
is the essence of passionate spirituality. 
The most individual of the eight quality 
characteristics of natural church develop- 
ment, passionate spirituality reflects a 
growing, personal relationship with 


More than simply 


“doing church,” 


or even faithfully 


practising spiritual disciplines, 


passion for Jesus 


infuses life into these activities 


Christ flowing from a genuine belief that 
God desires us to know him intimately 
and wants to reveal himself to us. The 
Apostle Paul writes in Romans 12:11-12: 
“Never be lacking in zeal, but keep your 
spiritual fervour, serving the Lord. Be 
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joyful in hope, patient in affliction, faith- 
ful in prayer.” 

Passionate spirituality is the outflow 
of a genuine relationship with Jesus. All 
other life events and relationships are in- 
fused with new meaning and purpose 
because of this rela- 
tionship with Jesus. 
Ministry flows natural- 
ly from a desire to 
serve him. Evangelism 
springs from the im- 
possibility of keeping 
“such priceless stuff to 


yourself.” : ; 
Not surprisingly, enthusiasm? 
Christian Schwarz 


found that, in churches where people 
learn to live their faith with “contagious 
enthusiasm,” growth in both quality and 
quantity is experienced. 
Transcending style and 
denomination, passion 
ignites everything that 
takes place. More than 
simply “doing church,” 
or even faithfully prac- 
tising spiritual disci- 
plines, passion for 
Jesus infuses life into 
these activities. Prayer 
and Bible study become exciting oppor- 
tunities to encounter God personally. 
Spiritual passion determines what we 
bring to the group. Understanding this, 
discerning leaders intentionally strive to 
cultivate times of spiritual emphasis 


Do the members of 
your congregation 
live committed lives 
and practise their 
faith with joy and 


.. Nurturing Passion 
for Jesus 


by G. John Baergen 


when individual passion for Jesus is nur- 
tured. Passionate spirituality means re- 
maining faithful to Jesus Christ and 
staying the course. Even through tough 
times of affliction, a person who is pas- 
sionate about Jesus Christ will experi- 
ence a deepening and 
increasingly meaning- 
ful relationship with 
him. 

Let’s return to our 
earlier narrative. Set- 
ting his cane down, he 
adjusts his hearing aid. 
Not wanting to miss a 
single word, they sit 
close, bending their 
heads toward each other. The 60 years 
together is evident as their actions and 
words flow from their deep understand- 
ing of each other and their ever-deepen- 
ing love. Thinking back, they always 
marvel that their conversation is so stim- 
ulating and challenging. Throughout the 
years, this has been their anchor relation- 
ship. Purpose in life still seems focused 
on discovering more about each other. 

Passionate spirituality is contagious. 
Without it, church is merely another 
activity. With it, the church is potent, 
drawing the world into a relationship to 
Jesus Christ. 9 


John Baergen is executive director and chief 
executive officer of the International Centre 
for Leadership Development and Evangelism 
in Winfield, B.C.; 1-800-804-0777. 
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by Jim Czegledi 

f you talk to someone about spiritu- 
: ality, what comes to mind may be an 

image of a monk living on a moun- 
taintop, contemplating the mysteries of 
life. But everyone has a spiritual life, 
whether admitted or not. We all have 
the capacity to perceive things beyond 
our immediate understanding. Our lives 
are often marked by our yearning to 
reach beyond ourselves. 

Spirituality has been defined as re- 
ferring to those things that relate to the 
immaterial, non-worldly parts of human 
existence. Spirituality is what we think 
and do in our efforts to connect with 
God through Christ. It reflects, as John 
Baergen suggests, our growing personal 
relationship with Christ. According to 
Christian Schwarz, the significance of 
spirituality is not the way it is expressed 
but how it is lived — with commitment, 
passion and enthusiasm. 

The problem is that too few people 
are passionate. Lack of passion — 


minister to: 


members in a downtown setting 


over a CIV affiliate 


Congregational Ministries 


13 people 


and technological institutions. 
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For Discussion and Reflection 


St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ontario 
is seeking an experienced 


LEAD our vibrant congregation of 2,000-plus 


PROVIDE strong and vital preaching to our 
congregation and to our television ministry broadcast 


PROVIDE growth to an established Ministry of the 
Laity program in concert with our Coordinator of 


PROVIDE strong administrative leadership to our 
session of 200 members and to our overall staff of 


SUPPORT and work closely with our gifted Master of 
the Music in a creative and exciting ministry of music 


LEAD a team ministry with a professional staff of six 
and live in a city known for its educational, cultural 


Please submit profiles to 
Reverend Murray Laurenson 
Interim Moderator 
54 Queen St. N., Kitchener, ON N2H 2H2 


apathy — is an obstacle to church 
growth. The key to having church 
growth and health is a positive congre- 
gational climate where members will be 
enthusiastic enough to invite others. 
Nothing is more contagious than enthu- 
siasm. Studies show that between 75 
per cent and 90 per cent of people at- 
tend church for the first time as the re- 
sult of an invitation from a friend. 
Passion motivates us. The Bible uses 
the term “heart” to describe what deter- 
mines our words, feelings and actions. 
Heart is another word for passion. The 
problem in the church is that people 
often misplace or repress their passion. 
It often focuses on the wrong things. 
Healthy, growing congregations centre 
their passion on ministry and mission. 
The key is to be positive and focused. 
Passionate spirituality is expressed 
in a positive congregational climate. 
This happens when the church has a 
warm, welcoming and friendly pres- 


ence. A sense of excitement and expec- 
tation exists. The leaders present a mes- 
sage that emphasizes hope and 
forgiveness as well as responsibility. 


* How do you define spirituality? 

« What are you passionate about? 

e What is positive about your 
congregation? 

* Are you warm, welcoming and 
friendly? 

¢ If not, how can you grow in these 
areas? 


For further reading on the subject of 

spirituality: 

Discover Your Spiritual Type by Cor- 
rinne Ware (The Alban Institute, 1995) 

Reformed Spirituality by Howard Rice 
(Westminster/John Knox, 1991) 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary of 
evangelism, church growth and worship of 
the Life and Mission Agency of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


GRACE CHURCH 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


... is seeking a Senior Minister 


Grace is a historic church located on the fringe of 
Calgary’s downtown core and has over 1,000 members 
and adherents from all areas of the city and beyond. 


Grace Church has a full-time Associate Minister, a 
Pastoral Assistant, a strong ministry of music and 
numerous outreach programs. 


We are seeking a Senior Minister whose primary focus is 
pulpit ministry and pastoral care. 


Enquiries should be directed to: 
The Rev. Brown Milne 
10 Varmoor Place N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3A OA1 
Tel. & Fax: (403) 288-1449 


E-mail: milnejb@cadvision.com 


For more information, visit our Web page: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca 


Faces of Faith 


Clara Henderson was born in 
Walkerton, Ontario, but spent most 
of her childhood in Woodstock, On- 
tario. She studied fine arts at York 
University, Toronto, concentrating 
on music, visual arts and dance. At 
York, she developed a strong inter- 
est in South Indian classical singing 
and drumming and in the music of 
i Africa, especially through her partic- 
ipation in a Ghanaian drumming ensemble. 

In 1981, she joined the overseas staff of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (PCC). At the request of the Blantyre 
Synod of the Church of Central Africa Presbyterian, she trav- 
elled to Malawi in February 1982 to work with them in all 
aspects of church music. For 11 years, she and her Malawian 
colleagues implemented a program that focuses on encourag- 
ing the development and growth of indigenous Malawian 
music for worship. 

In 1995, after a two-year study leave at Indiana University 
(Bloomington), Clara obtained a master’s degree in ethnomu- 
sicology. On her return to Malawi the same year, she was as- 
signed the task of synod music consultant. Clara also teaches 
weekly music lessons at Zomba Theological College, co- 
ordinates workshops on composition and liturgy renewal at 
Chilema Ecumenical Training and Conference Centre, and is 
assisting the women’s department in compiling a song-book. 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 

The dimmed lighting of evening services, the distinct 
melodies of evening hymns, the comfort of snuggling up 
against my mom’s fur coat, and the treat of eating dry Fruit 
Loops to keep me quiet (I was brought up on oatmeal por- 
ridge so Fruit Loops were special) 


What is your favourite hymn? 
“The Day Thou Gavest, Lord, is Ended” and “Will You 
Come and Follow Me?” 


What musical piece most inspired you? 

There have been too many to isolate only one, but the record 
my mom had of the Robert Shaw Chorale singing Negro 
spirituals significantly influenced me as a child to go in 
search of religious music that moved me and whose rhythms 
made me want to dance 


Where do you find inspiration to sustain your faith? 
In contemporary, black gospel music — the Winans, John P. 
Kee, Kirk Franklin, Yolanda Adams ... and in Malawian 
hymns with traditional Malawian tunes 
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If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a 
dinner party, whom would you invite? 

I would love to bring together in one place all my friends 
who are scattered throughout the world and have a big out- 
door barbecue with great food and dancing to live music — 
preferably a contemporary African band 


What has been your greatest joy? 
Working daily with music that I love (African/Malawian 
music) in the context of a spiritual/religious environment 


Which book do you wish you had written? 

Well, assuming one thoroughly understands what one has 
written, then I would say the book of Romans, especially 
Chapter 8, because I would like to know it well enough for it 
to be completely internalized. In terms of novels, James 
Baldwin’s Another Country or Ralph Ellison’s The Invisible 
Man. In terms of ethnographies, Lawrence Levine’s Black 
Culture and Black Consciousness 


Do you have any unusual work habits or 
superstitions? 

I’m still trying to develop work habits ... My play habits are 
more advanced. Superstitions? No 


How do you relax? 

In Malawi, I play tennis or squash almost every day. I love 
hiking on Mulanje Mountain and the Zomba Plateau or 
swimming at Lake Malawi. In Canada, I relax at our family 
cottage at Bruce Beach on Lake Huron. In both countries, I 
like to go out dancing — especially to popular African music 


What is your favourite quotation? 

“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, says the Lorp.” What I like about this quote 
is that it humbles me by reminding me of my finite nature 
and the limitations of my logic 


What question are you asked most often? 

In Malawi, other expatriates are always asking, “How long 
did it take you to learn Chichewa [one of Malawi’s national 
languages]?” Malawians are always asking me, “Are you 
married?” No. “Why not?” Despite the number of times I 
have been asked, I have never come up with a satisfactory 
answer to either question. There is no point at which I can 
say I learned Chichewa because I am still learning it. As for 
the question of marriage, I can always borrow from one of 
my father’s jokes and use the retort, “I’d rather spend the rest 
of my life wishing I had something I didn’t than wishing I 
didn’t have something I did!” 
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Who or what disturbs you? 
Expatriates who come to live and 
work in Malawi but who are not inter- 
ested in participating in or learning 
anything about Malawians or Malaw- 
ian culture. When these people be- 
come frustrated by their jobs or by 
their workmates, Malawians are the 
ones to bear the brunt of their dissatis- 
faction. In the end, these disgruntled 
expatriates make sweeping negative 
generalizations about Malawians and 
Malawian culture based solely on 
their own narrow and uninformed per- 
spective of the situation 


Who is the most interesting 
person you have ever met? Why? 
To me, an interesting person is some- 
one whose life successfully balances 
spiritual, physical, intellectual and cre- 
ative activity. Someone who does a 
pretty good job of keeping active in all 
four areas is my sister, Marg. Another 
is artist/PCC minister Ruth MacLean. 
Another is musician Bruce Cockburn 
(although I don’t know how physically 
active he is, he seems pretty fit cre- 
atively, spiritually and intellectually — 
but, then, I’ve never met him so 
maybe that doesn’t count ... ). King 
David from the Bible would be an- 
other good example 


What’s the best advice your 
parents ever gave you? 

My parents’ advice came more in the 
form of the examples they set for me 
that equipped me for living a full life. 
From my father’s example, I learned 
to pray daily, to love nature and to 
look at all people and situations in a 
positive light and with a sense of hu- 
mour. From my mother’s example, I 
learned to be creative, to love music, 
cooking and sharing meals with others 
and, especially, how to love people 


What piece of music do you 
wish you had written? 
Anything by Bach or Stevie Wonder 


Write your own epitaph. 

With joy and love, she lived a life rich 
in spiritual, physical, creative and in- 
tellectual activity 
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uideposts 


Celebrating LOur Heritage 


illian and James Dickson served for many years in Taiwan, beginning in the 
1930s. James served as principal of the Taiwan Theological College. Lillian 
established the Mustard Seed organization that works with children, many of 
whom were orphans. The photograph shows Tyal girls with Lillian Dickson in 
the Dicksons’ home in Taiwan at Christmas. 


GRUBER © PEVIoV 


“| Know we just agreed to give him the gold, 
but this place really smells!” 


‘Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, not reluctantly or 
under compulsion, for God loves a cheerful giver." 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


CHARITABLE GiFT ANNUITY. 
A Legacy 
For Your Church, 


An Income For Life. 


OD BLESSES EACH OF US IN A The program is flexible, allowing you 
special way — some with the to choose which part of the Church’s 
gift of compassion, others with work to support: help for poor and 
wisdom and still others with knowledge homeless people, Christian Education, 
or understanding. Whatever our gifts, mission work in developing nations, 
it is when we share them that we training ministers, the work of the 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. Women's Missionary Society, or some 


combination of these. Or it may also 
be support for a program in your own 
congregation that holds a special 
meaning for you. Your financial 
commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift 
Annuities or other financial tools that 
will help you make a difference, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


So it is with finances. There are a 
number of ways you can share in the 
future work of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada — as well as of your 
congregation — other than through 
your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for 
example, allows you to help support 
the ongoing work of the Church, offers 
you an income tax advantage, AND 
provides you with an income for life. 


HENDY ANDREWS, Presbyterian Church Planned Giving Office 
87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, Ontario N5R 2E9 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 © Fax (519) 631-2759 


E-mail: hendyanddary|@compuserve.com 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston: attendance at camps booms 


ommissioners attending the Synod of 

Toronto and Kingston meeting in the 
Toronto Korean Presbyterian Church on 
October 13 and 14 heard that the number 
of those attending synod camps 1s increas- 
ing. Campers at Glen Mohr Camp, locat- 
ed near Baysville, increased 21 per cent 
from 440 in 1998 to 534 in 1999. Since 
hiring directors Beth Blake and Travis Al- 
lison three years ago, the number of 
campers has increased by 44.3 per cent. 

In 1998, Camp Iona, near Bala, ex- 
panded its age range to include six- to 
eight-year-olds. Campers in this range 
more than doubled in 1999. 

After eight years of inactivity, Dorothy 
Lake Camp in Northern Ontario was re- 
opened, with two one-week camps and 
one weekend camp. These family events 
drew more than 100 campers. 

The synod operates two music camps 
at rented facilities: Wesley Acres and 
Music Camp Muskoka. Wesley Acres 
had its full complement of 160 registra- 
tions by the end of February. 

For the second year in a row, the 
synod carried out the bulk of its business 
working in small groups under the lead- 
ership of Chuck Olsen, a consultant from 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). Music 
and prayer were interspersed throughout 


the business. Table groups prioritized the 
business and attempted to operate on a 
consensus model. 

Synod met in the newly constructed 
facilities of the Toronto Korean Presby- 
terian Church. A highlight of the synod 
worship service was the participation of 
Korean-speaking women members who 
served Communion — the first time this 
has happened in the 32-year history of 
the congregation. 

Rev. David Jack of Sault Ste. Marie 
was elected moderator. The synod will 
meet in his home city next year. Repre- 


St. Andrew’s Hall launches Institute for Elders Education 


I; 1888, James Croil, then editor of 
the Presbyterian Record, was com- 
missioned by the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian and 
Congregational systems to do a study 
on the eldership and its practice. 
Twenty-six members of the alliance 
replied to Croil’s survey. He concluded 
the church needed to do something 
more serious in eldership training. 
Brian Fraser, dean of St Andrew’s 
Hall, maintains the church still has not 
done a serious job of eldership train- 
ing, and it won’t until some kind of 
agency devoted to this cause is estab- 
lished. Therefore, St. Andrew’s Hall 
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has taken the first step “to identify, 
fund, and develop a series of tools and 
courses that will improve the ability of 
elders to govern the church faithfully, 
effectively, and wisely.” The second 
step is to launch a three-year pilot pro- 
ject costing approximately $130,000 
per year. Agencies, congregations 
and individuals across the church are 
being contacted to contribute to the 
Founder’s Fund for the institute. By 
March 2000, St. Andrew’s Hall hopes 
to contract a director, a co-ordinator of 
Internet education and an administra- 
tive assistant for the three-year project. 
Courses will be offered primarily over 


sentatives from Sault Ste. Marie had a 
display at synod and made a spirited pre- 
sentation urging commissioners to come 
to the city in 2000. 


Top: Toronto Korean 
Presbyterian Church, 
site of the Synod of 
Toronto and 
Kingston meeting. 


Left: (L to R) Rev. 
Chuck Olsen, con- 
sultant from the 
Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.); Rev. David 
Jack, moderator of 
the Synod of Toronto 
Kingston; Rev. Cheol 
Soon Park, minister 
of the host church. 


the Internet. Several are being devel- 
oped, including “Hope and Hospital- 
ity: A Fresh Look at Evangelism for 
Presbyterian Elders” and “Teach Us 
to Pray.” 

Fraser emphasizes that plans for the 
institute “are evolving in terms of 
needs that are uncovered and the de- 
sires of elders.” He points out there is a 
built-in constituency for this program 
in a church that already has more than 
13,000 elders — “all lifelong learners 
by virtue of their ordination vows.” 

For more information about the 
institute, contact Brian Fraser at (604) 
822-9721 or at fraser@standrews.edu. 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


I MITE OD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
| memorial windows 
we traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


THE 
ARTHRITIS Fyoud Supporters 
SOCIETY. of the Arthritis Society 


BULLAS “8° 
GLASS inp. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


\\ “Ppite for « Brochure” 


TOBATA 


KS Fi elton: 
| | Custom Stained Glass Windows 

2255 Queen Street East, #140 

4 Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 


4] 416-690-0031 
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NEWS 


FLAMES international tours co-ordinator appointed 


arah Hoag, a member of Rosedale 

Church, Toronto, has been appoint- 
ed to co-ordinate nine FLAMES tours 
planned for 2000 and 2001. Noting that 
Presbyterians often choose far away 
places with strange sounding names, 
Sarah has announced tentative dates for 
the first four tours in spring 2000: Japan 
(led by Beth McIntosh) and Taiwan (led 
by Jack and Betty Geddes) April 4-19; 
The Holy Land — Israel, Gaza and the 
West Bank (led by Marjorie Ross) 
May 2-17; Eastern Europe — Hungary, 
Romania and Ukraine (led by David 
Pandy-Szekeres) May 3-18; Kenya (led 
by Ian Clark) and Malawi (led by Linda 
Inglis) May 14-29. Estimated costs 
range from $2,000 to $3,200. 

Sarah has this advice for prospective 
travellers: “Our tours are a good way to 


see another part of the world and to ex- 
perience Presbyterian efforts at work. 
But this isn’t fancy tourism. You will 
be housed in basic accommodations, 
and costs will be kept as low as we can 
manage. As you travel, you will learn 
about the countries, their people and 
the work of Presbyterian missions and 
other groups. And you will become a 
spokesperson for our mission work 
when you discuss your experiences 
with your home congregation.” 

Three tours are also planned for fall 
2000: India, Guatemala and El Sal- 


- vador, Mozambique and Malawi. Two 


tours are scheduled for spring 2001: In- 
dia and Nepal, Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. For more information, con- 
tact Sarah Hoag at (416) 441-1111, ext. 
249 or at shoag @ presbyterian.ca. 


Presbyterian group in fourth year of singing Good News 


hree years ago, four people from St. 

Andrew’s Church, Perth, Ontario, 
got together for some informal music- 
making. Out of that first informal session 
came The Good News Company, a quar- 
tet with a busy schedule that includes 
singing at church services and church 
suppers, and also at seniors homes, can- 
cer benefits, social gatherings and com- 
munity events throughout the area. 

The quartet’s mem- 
bers — Linda Silver, 
lead vocals and guitar; 
Rev. Larry Paul (min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s), 
keyboard, guitar, vocals; 
Graeme Crabb, keyboard 
and guitar, vocals; Gail 
Wren, vocals — prefer 
not to be labelled with a 
particular musical style. 
The Good News Com- 
pany is as likely to per- 
form something from 
The Rankin Family, 
Susan Aglukark or 
Prairie Oyster as it is to 
sing gospel music. When 
asked to do completely 
secular programs, the 


group will try to include a song or two 
with a Christian message. 

Not content to perform the same songs 
at each concert, The Good News Com- 
pany is always searching for fresh materi- 
al, favouring songs that are lively and 
upbeat. In the meantime, they continue to 
juggle their work schedules so they can 
“bring smiles, gladden hearts and share 
songs with a Christian message.” 


The Good News Company: (L to R) Graeme Crabb, Gail Wren, 
Larry Paul and Linda Silver. 
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| NEWS 
Other News 


They plowed the fields and gathered at international plowing match 


ore than 3,500 people filled the 

Zurich [Ontario] arena, the com- 
munity hall and the picnic tables outside 
the arena for the worship service opening 
the 1999 International Plowing Match on 
September 19. The guest preacher for the 
evening service was Huron County native 
Paul Henderson, best known for his goal 
in the 1972 Canada-Russia hockey series. 
Worship was led by nine young adults 
(none of whom had been born when Hen- 
derson scored his goal) from the nine de- 
nominations that planned the service. 

A 300-voice choir set the tone with a 
joyful performance of Don Besig’s 
“Praise God.” The rural roots of Huron 
County and the focus of the plowing 
match were acknowledged as the congre- 
gation declared “We plow the fields and 
scatter the good seed on the land,” and 
the choir sang “Is this not the land of 


Beulah?” The arena was decorated with 
60 banners from congregations around 
Perth County. The proceeds from the of- 
fering went to the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank to assist in its work of feeding the 
hungry of the world — a mission close 
to the hearts of farmers. 

The plowing match and farm show 
ran from September 21-25. The plowing 
covered 1,000 hectares north of Dash- 
wood, Ontario. The tent city that housed 
hundreds of displays, exhibits, retail and 
food booths covered 40 hectares. 

Among the booths was a hospitality 
tent sponsored jointly by the Rural Min- 
istry Committee of the Synod of South- 
western Ontario of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and the Christian Re- 
formed Churches of Huron County. 
Along with hospitality (including free 
coffee, juice, cookies and muffins), the 


Church council tackles debt crisis 


he Caribbean and North American 

Area Council (CANAAC) of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
held a conference on the theme “The 
Debt Crisis: Owning the Problem and 
Sharing the Solution,” October 20-24, 
in St. Mary, Jamaica. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was well-represented 
by official delegates Rev. Paulette 
Brown, Rev. Terry Hastings and Rev. 
Helen Smith. Also attending were Dor- 
cas Gordon, principal of Knox College, 
who gave a paper on faith and econom- 
ics; Art Van Seters, Moderator of the 
125th General Assembly, who took 
part in a panel discussion; and John 
McFarlane, treasurer of CANAAC. 

At the end of the conference, the 
council issued a message in which it 
appealed to creditor nations, banks, the 
International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank and other financial institu- 
tions to cancel the debts of heavily in- 
debted poor countries in the year 2000. 
“We have come to understand that the 
roots of the international debt crisis are 
tangled, and blame may be widely 
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shared on every side,” the message 
stated. It also went on to say that there 
is a temptation for Christians to remain 
silent when faced with financial com- 
plexities. However, “for Christians, 
silence in the face of suffering is not 
an option.” 

The message invited CANAAC 
members (18 denominations represent- 
ing seven million people in nine coun- 
tries) to participate in the Jubilee 2000 
movement as a first step toward solving 
the debt crisis. 

CANAAC recognizes that “many ad- 
ditional steps and negotiations will be 
necessary to prevent recurrences of the 
failed policies and practices that 
conspired to create the current crisis.” 
As a next step, the council is calling for 
the lifting of the United States embargo 
on Cuba. 

“Our ultimate goal is not debt can- 
cellation, but world-wide economic jus- 
tice,” the message stated. “Cancelling 
the debt is only a beginning. But, for 
the sake of oppressed human beings in 
indebted nations, we must begin.” 


tent offered information and displays 
about such topics as children’s and youth 
ministry, and congregational life and out- 
reach. There was also material from the 
parish nursing programs of Knox 
Church, Goderich, and Melville Church, 
Brussels, Ontario, and displays by the 
Canadian Bible Society and the Can- 
adian Foodgrains Bank. 

The joint Presbyterian-Reformed tent 
was not the only Christian presence at the 
plowing match. The Lutheran Church in 
Canada and Gospel Halls also had tents. 
Child Evangelism Fellowship featured 
clowns, face-painting and a puppet show. 
The Gideons and the Christian Farmers 
Federation of Ontario had displays in the 
commercial tents. A number of church 
groups operated food booths or offered 
country-style meals in the community 
hall. (From a report by Peter Bush) 


Food shortages in North 
Korea still serious 

hile North Koreans are making 

small inroads to feeding them- 
selves, food needs there are still serious, 
say a Canadian couple who lived in the 
isolated country for two years. Erich and 
Marilyn Weingartner, who returned to 
Canada in July, were the first Canadians 
given resident status in North Korea 
since the Korean War. Erich worked as 
founding head of the Food Aid Liaison 
Unit (FALU) of the United Nations 
World Food Program. The FALU office 
monitored the distribution of food aid 
coming from a number of international 
aid agencies, including the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank (CFGB). 

World eyes turned to Korea in 1995 
after massive flooding there. But when 
the international aid agencies were al- 
lowed into the country, they found much 
deeper problems, including a crumbling 
infrastructure and economic system. The 
Weingartners, who are from North Bay, 
Ontario, describe a country still in decay. 
They saw a resurgence of diseases such 


(Continues) 
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NEWS 


as cholera and a shortage of basic med- 
ical supplies and medicines. A compre- 
hensive nutritional survey, in which 
Marilyn, a health care professional, par- 
ticipated in 1998, found 16 per cent of 
children acutely malnourished. 

Since 1996, the 13 church-based 
agencies, including Presbyterian World 
Service and Development, that hold 
membership in the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank have provided more than $20 mil- 
lion worth of rice, wheat, oil and peas to 
North Korea. Most of that assistance has 
been shipped directly from Canada. 
CFGB has also provided an additional 
$350,000 in seeds, pesticides, fertilizers 
and equipment. 

The Weingartners believe strongly 
that, even with North Korea’s repressive 
government, food aid must continue. 
“Food aid definitely saves lives in North 
Korea,” Marilyn says. “But food aid 
does more than that. Food aid opens the 
door to dialogue, to trust, to friendship.” 
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News Scan 


PWS&D appointment 
Presbyterian World Service and Devel- 
opment has announced the appointment 
of Monica John as administrative 
assistant. She takes over the position 
from Elza Furzer, who was recently ap- 
pointed senior administrator and assist- 
ant to the chief financial officer in the 
Financial Services department. 


Blessed are the 

poor in spirit? 

The Church Council on Justice and 
Corrections (CCJC) has condemned the 
Ontario government’s “law and order” 
crackdown on squeegee persons and 
panhandlers, calling it a recipe for more 
crime, more fears and less safe places 
to live because it further divides com- 
munities and people into “us-and-them 
worlds.” The CCJC believes nuisance 
laws that criminalize what some people 
perceive to be annoying actions are not 
a meaningful, effective response. The 
presence of squeegee people and pan- 
handlers points to deeper social ills that 
must be addressed by government, 
churches and all citizens, the CCJC 
contends. 


Are you listening, Martin? 

On October 31, 482 years to the day 
after Martin Luther set the Reformation 
in motion when he nailed his 95 theses 
to a church door, Lutherans and Roman 
Catholics have solemnly declared that 
mutual condemnations from the Refor- 
mation era no longer apply. According 
to a joint declaration signed by leaders 
from both denominations, there is now 
“a consensus in basic truths” between 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics on the 
doctrine of justification — one of the 
most contentious issues that divided 
Luther and his followers from the 


papacy. (EN/) 


A bishop-driven economy 
Some Church of England bishops are 
paying their chauffeurs almost as much 
as a typical parish priest earns. Accord- 
ing to figures leaked to the Sunday 
Telegraph newspaper in London, the 
five highest-spending bishops, who 
were not named, paid their drivers an 
average salary of 15,133 pounds ster- 
ling ($24,820 US). The typical Church 
of England parish priest’s stipend is 
15,750 pounds sterling ($25,830 US). 


Ses In the bleak mid-winter, frosty wind made moan | 


Still moaning over last-minute Christmas shopping? 
This year, why not take the frost out of winter for people on your list 
by giving them subscriptions to the Presbyterian Record. 


It will also add growth to their spring, warmth to their summer and colour to their fall. 


Here’s my list. | understand each friend will receive a card from the Presbyterian Record announcing the gift subscription. 


gifts at $15 each ($20 for U.S.A. and overseas). 


Gift #2 
Name 


Address 


Prov. 


Gift #3 
Name 


Address 


Prov. 


City 
Postal Code 


City 
Postal Code 


Send to: Presbyterian Record, Circulation Department 


50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7, Tel.: (416) 441-1111, Fax: (416) 441-2825, E-mail: pcrecord@ presbyterian.ca 
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MISSION KNOCKS | 


The Many Branches of a Tree 


Perry and Heather Wilkinson 


if wo years ago, the congregation of 
Knox Church, Walkerton, Ontario, 
planted a seed or, rather, a 
seedling. In search of a Christmas out- 
reach program for people without a 
church home, and for those whose hearts 
are particularly vulnerable during the 
Christmas season, the congregation sent 
two small groups to scout out the “Liv- 
ing Christmas Tree” min- 


chilly air of November. Last, but not 
least, a capacity crowd filled the church 
hall for a “Premiére Banquet” in Decem- 
ber. And, while all these events were tak- 
ing place, people were donating many of 
the 7,000 lights on the tree in honour of 
special loved ones (whose names were 
printed in the bulletins for each of the 
presentations). 

The Singer Christmas 


istries of Bethel Pentecostal Tree grew with the diligent 
Church, Wallaceburg, and How a Living work of seven committees: 
First Presbyterian Church, Christmas structure, lighting, décor, 


Collingwood. The scouts 
must have been inspired by 
what they found for, from 
that point on, Knox’s own 
living tree ministry experi- 
enced remarkable growth. 

The congregation quickly demonstrat- 
ed it had a green thumb. In April 1998, 
the session provided $10,000 in seed 
money from the endowment of Helen 
Singer. The project became known 
henceforth (harmoniously enough) as the 
Singer Christmas Tree. 

Now it was time for the promotion 
and fund-raising to take root. This was 
accomplished in a variety of creative 
ways, and the tree grew in strength 
month by month. August featured a corn 
roast and “sneak preview.” September 
included a strawberry/elderberry short- 
cake party and a “Save Your Coins” pro- 
motion, with a weigh-in to determine the 
heaviest piggy bank. In October, a car 
rally gave participants the opportunity to 
take in some fall scenery on the roads of 
Bruce County. A community soup- 
luncheon proved a great success in the 


The Singer Christmas Tree will be 
presented December 11, 12, 13 and 14 
at Knox Church, Walkerton, Ontario. 


The 19th annual Living Christmas Tree 
of First Church, Collingwood, Ontario, 
will be presented December 12 
(two performances), 13 and 14. 
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Tree became 
the symbol of 
a living faith 


music, sound, tickets/ 
advertising and food. Each 
of the committees called 
on members and adherents 
of the congregation as 
well as interested individ- 
uals from the community to help. The at- 
tention to detail paid off: all 350 tickets 
for each of the four performances on 
December 11, 13, 14 and 15 were sold 
out by December 5. 

In the end, there was a six-level, 7.5- 
metre tree, a 60-voice adult choir and a 
45-voice children’s choir. In keeping 
with the high standards of the presenta- 
tion, a new Pramberger Young Chang 
grand piano and a three-manual Wurlitzer 
organ were used for the accompaniment. 

The presentations were not without a 
few hiccups — a guest trumpeter was 
stranded with a broken down car and an 
organist discovered leather organ shoes 
plus a frosty deck equals one broken arm. 
But the hiccup the ushers experienced 
accommodating the many people without 
tickets for the final performance was 
(once it was over) a welcome one, a sign 
of the project’s overwhelming success. 

The Singer Christmas Tree grew be- 
cause of the strength of its many branches 
— the people directly involved with the 
presentation and also the parking attend- 
ants, greeters, ushers, elevator operators, 
coffee hour hosts, offering counters, cus- 
todian, and all the other branches often 


not “seen for the tree.” In the end, it was 
not only the community that felt the 
warmth and splendour of the Singer 
Christmas Tree but the congregation of 
Knox, Walkerton, as well. 3 


PRESB 
COLLEGE 


CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


February 21-24, 2000 
Program: 


Prof. Douglas Hall 
McGill University 

L. W. Anderson Memorial 
Lecturer 


Prof. Stephen Farris 
Knox College 
“Preaching” 


Prof. David Sherbino 
Tyndale Seminary 
“Spiritual Formation” 


Ms. Jennifer Morehouse 
Montreal actress/musician 
Voice Workshop 


For further information 
Telephone: 
(514) 288-5256 
E-mail: cxgf@ musica.mcgill.ca 


oie 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Let’s Start Our Third Millennium Together! 
Together 2000, a joint project of the Evangelical Fellowship of 
Canada and the Canadian Council of Churches, invites Chris- 
tians across Canada to plan an extraordinary Christmas- 
carolling event in their communities December 17-19, 1999, to 
begin the celebration of the 2000th anniversary of Jesus’ birth. 

Among other suggestions is, at noon local time on January 1, 
all church bells in Canada be rung for five minutes in honour of 
the 2000th anniversary of the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
Churches without bells could choose some other way to “make 
a joyful noise unto the Lord” at the same moment: think of 
combined choirs singing at noon on January 1, aboriginal 
drums or steel bands, handbells and wind chimes ... 

On the first Sunday of the new millennium, Together 2000 
encourages all Christian churches in Canada to include com- 
mon elements in their worship. Consider reading one or more 
of: Isaiah 60:1-6, Psalm 72, Hebrews 11:8-10; Matthew 2: 1-12; 
Mark 1:1-8. Sing “The First Nowell,” “I Am the Light of the 
World” or “Joy to the World.” Include a short responsory 
prayer available on the Web site (www.together2000.org). 


Celebrate! Day in Cornwall 
St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ontario, began its 18-month cele- 


bration of the 125th year of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


and the arrival of anew millen- gg 
nium on Sunday, June 20, 
1999. It combined an outdoor 
celebration of worship with the 
annual congregational picnic. 

The site was the Lost Vil- 
lages Museum, a memorial 
consisting of buildings and 
exhibits dedicated to commu- 
nities flooded or relocated be- 
cause of the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in 1959. 
The area provided a natural 
amphitheatre with a rolling 
hillside protected by century- 
old shade trees. 

The service began with an 
appropriate proclamation by 
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Planting the Celebrate! Day tree. The eldest and the youngest of 
St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., assist Rev. Fred Rennie. 


Weston Libbey, Cornwall’s official town crier. It included a 
unison prayer from Calvin’s Liturgy (1542) and a thanksgiving 
liturgy for Communion translated from the ancient Commu- 
nion prayer of Hippolytus of Rome (c. AD 215). The Commu- 
nion table was constructed from wood removed from the 
church roof last December when damage by the ice storm of 
January 1998 was repaired. 

Following the service, the congregation planted a spruce 
tree and dedicated it to the glory of God as an enduring remem- 
brance of the Celebrate! Day. The tree will grow to become the 
Lost Villages Museum’s Christmas tree, a symbol of our past 
and our future in Christ. The day ended with an old-fashioned 
picnic and games. (Contributed by Susanne Matthews) 


Celebrate! Float 

First Church, Kenora, Ontario, plans to enter a Celebrate! float 
in the Santa Claus Parade. Other millennium activities include 
a spring choir concert, walk-ride-a-thon for charity, millennium 
tea and the creation of a banner/quilt. 


Soynica Project 
Soynica is a Nicaraguan, non-governmental organization that 
seeks to improve the quality of life for impoverished 
Nicaraguan families through practical education in health, 
: nutrition and agriculture. Hope- 
dale congregation in Oakville, 
Ontario, has identified this pro- 
ject as the number one priority 
in its millennium celebrations. 
Members plan to raise at least 
$10,000 for this project. 

They also plan to erect a 
new sign for the church that will 
have the capacity to display a 
variety of images. For the 125th 
anniversary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, they are pro- 
ducing lapel and tie pins. 


Let the Record share your 
plans for the millennium with 
the rest of the church. 8 
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Dying for an Answer 


Important questions 


n the eve of this millennium, 

predictions and prophecies 

about the future abound. I 
have a couple of predictions to make, 
too, about the future of our organization 
and the role The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada (PCC) will play in the next 
century. 

This prediction is fairly easy to make 
and quite uncomplicated. The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada will die. A couple 
of individual congregations may survive 
on their own. The rest — unless some- 
thing drastic changes — will dwindle 
away to a few grey heads in the back 
pews and, then, to many empty buildings. 

I am usually an optimist; but the most 
incurable optimist could not look at the 
statistics from a study done by the PCC 
last year without drawing the same con- 
clusion. There are 985 Presbyterian 
churches in Canada. Of these, 171 are 
too small or too old to have any church 
school program whatsoever. Of the rest, 
90 per cent have church schools with 
fewer than 25 kids enrolled. Nearly half 
of those with any program at all (364 
churches) have fewer than 20 kids — 
which means there are less than 10 chil- 
dren attending on an average Sunday. 

We are dying, friends. When this gen- 
eration dies, there is no other to take its 
place in our pews. 

I worry about the future even at 
churches that are doing well. ’'m pleased 
to say my home church, Knox Waterloo, 
Ontario, came third in Canada with more 
than 200 children in church school. We 
have one of the most active congrega- 
tions I have ever seen in terms of adults 
contributing to church school, Logos, 
and other Christian education programs. 
Yet, by the end of October this year, we 
still didn’t have a senior high group be- 
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cause no one volunteered to lead it. We 
had teenagers who were eager to attend; 
but, apparently, no leaders thought youth 
were important enough to give an hour a 
week to lead the group. 
I have a question for every Record 
reader: [s it important that the youth of 
today go to church and grow up knowing 
God? The message you are sending is 
that it is not. 
If you answered yes, it is important, 
think long and hard about how important 
it is to you. The message teens and chil- 
dren are getting is that church is impor- 
tant, but: 
¢ Not important enough to go myself 
even though I send my kids 
¢ Not important enough to give an hour 
or so a week to teach church school or 
to lead a youth group 

¢ Not important enough to change the 
music or atmosphere to something 
teens would find more comfortable 

¢ Not important enough for me to de- 
velop a personal relationship with every 
teen who lives in the area of my church 

* Not important enough for me to bother 
finding out what teens these days are 
concerned about 

¢ Not important enough for me to organ- 
ize and sponsor an event or activity 
that teens would enjoy 

¢ Not important enough for us to offer 
the church building as an ideal place to 


Kathy Cawsey 


for a dying church 


hold a dance, a sleepover or an activi- 
ties centre 

¢ Not important enough for us to revamp 
our entire philosophy and program to 
meet the needs of this generation. 

Do you care that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is dying? Are we all 
resigned to the inevitable — to doing no 
more than making the days of our elderly 
institution as comfortable as we can, car- 
ing for it tenderly until death arrives? Are 
our traditions and dogmas so important to 
us that we would rather see them die than 
modify them or adapt them? Is this death 
a good thing, since we obviously have 
nothing left to offer to this generation? 

I pray to God that the children and 
youth of today are finding God and spir- 
itual solace somewhere because they’re 
not finding it in our churches. And as far 
as I can tell, that is not going to change 
in the next millennium. & 


I would like to thank everyone who 
has written or e-mailed me over the 
years I was writing this column. I 
have learned a lot from you; a couple 
of you have posed tough enough ques- 
tions that completely changed the way 
I thought about something. Thanks 


also to John Congram and the Record 
for being willing to print controversial 
— even heretical — opinions in the 
spirit of debate and with the know- 
ledge that disturbing questions must 
be asked (if not always answered) on 
the journey of faith. 


This is Kathy Cawsey’s last column for 
Generation Y. She is working in Waterloo, 
Ontario, until February when she will teach 
for a term at Lajos Kossuth University in 
Debrecen, Hungary. E-mail Kathy at 
kcawsey @ hotmail.com. 
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CONSIDER MINISTRY 
AT “KNOX 2000” 
Saturday, February 12, 2000 — 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


... lf you are thinking about becoming a Minister of the Word and Sacraments 
... lf you believe God may be calling you to minister 
.. if you want to know more about preparation for ministry at Knox College 


HERE IS A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
To listen, to learn, to ask the questions you need answered; to meet and talk with 
students, professors, graduates and others like yourself. Continental breakfast and lunch. 


For more information and how to register — phone, fax, write or visit: 
Marjory Cummings, Registrar, Knox College 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 
Tel. (416) 978-4501 Fax (416) 971-2133, E-mail: marjory.cummings @ utoronto.ca 


D. SHUTTER ROBES LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Remote Canadian Mission Tour 
Come see whats in our backyard! 


Tour begins in Edmonton May 21, 2000, returning to Edmonton 
May 31, 2000. Costs: $800 plus travel to Edmonton and meals 


Canadian Rockies 


Foothills Shared 
Ministry 


Alaska Highway 


Cariboo Ministry 


Peace River Valley 


Call Canada Ministries for more information at 1-800-619-7301 
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50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
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“3 ADDRESS CHANGE 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


human control can lead to domestic 
upheaval, even violence. Yes, church 
groups could provide assistance not only 
for congregational members but also for 
those outside the church. Newspaper ads 
could get the word out. A petition might 
be circulated like the Jubilee petition — 
no, as a Jubilee petition! These and 
e-mails could be sent to presbyteries and 
other church bodies, as well as to provin- 
cial and federal politicians. I wondered 
aloud about using the Presbyterian Web 
page and, certainly, the Record, which 
had excellent articles on Ontario hog 
farming in last April’s issue. Churches 
could be strategically important in foster- 
ing a caring attitude and response. 

Naturally, this got me thinking again 
about our biblical understanding of 
Jubilee. 

The starting point for understanding 
the Jubilee tradition is the Bible’s view 
of land as a gift from God and of our- 
selves as stewards rather than owners. 
The land is given to sustain life and to 
meet human need as well as the needs of 
other creatures. In Leviticus 25, the 
restoration of land to the original inheri- 
tors is designed to ensure that everyone’s 
need can be met. Soil conditions, cli- 
matic patterns and many other factors 
affect land use and transactions. Agricul- 
tural communities know how important 
it is to work together. 

Why can a country like ours not find 
ways of giving mutual support in this 
gradually developing crisis as we do in 
cases of massive floods, ice storms and 
earthquakes? As a Canadian church, we 
need both to give pastoral support and to 
provide an Advent vision of an alterna- 
tive (Jubilee) way of sharing. This 
Christmas, will the farmers, like the 
shepherds of long ago, finally hear good 
news? 


in Ae 
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YOU WERE ASKING? | 


Putting Checks 
on the Balances 


An anonymous donor gave 
$10,000 to our congregation for a 
new sound system. It was late in 
the year, so the money was not 
spent. At the annual congre- 
gational meeting, I noted the 
$10,000 had been entered as an 
item of income as well as an ex- 
pense in the financial statements 
even though not a penny of that 
money had been spent. Is this 

legal? Is this proper? 


Ah, the world of accounting 
and financial statements! I 
guess there are all sorts of in- 
triguing accounting practices 
that are legal but may not be 
all that reflective of what 
precisely happens. 

I, too, would ask why this 
$10,000 was not put in a spe- 
cial fund as a “carry over” from the pre- 
vious year to be used to buy the sound 
system in the future. However, you tell 
me an accountant assured you this proce- 
dure is legal. Who am I to argue? I am 
not an accountant. As long as the money 
is available to spend for its intended pur- 
pose, I would not “sweat it” too much. 

For me, there is another more signifi- 
cant issue that arises out of your ques- 
tion. It has to do with monies donated to 
a congregation for purposes the congre- 
gation may not consider pressing. For in- 
stance, someone in the congregation may 
decide that, despite other more immedi- 
ate and urgent needs, the church pews 
need to be padded. Now, that is a worthy 
goal, especially in congregations de- 
prived of such comfort and in which the 
average age of the membership is climb- 
ing! The intention of the donor is beyond 
reproach; yet, it deprives the session, 
board and congregation of the flexibility 
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Tony Plomp 


required to administer the church’s fin- 
ances as they deem best. I believe gifts 
and bequests should seldom be so nar- 
rowly defined as to deprive the congre- 
gation and those charged with 
administering the church’s affairs from 
having such flexibility. 

I recall the story, perhaps apocryphal, 
about a church somewhere in Canada. In 
the early years of this century, someone 
gave a considerable number of shares of 
a popular soft drink company as a be- 

quest to the congregation for the 
maintenance of the pipe organ. The 
value of these shares rose dramatic- 
ally over the decades with the result 
that, eventually, the congregation 
administered a multimillion- 
dollar organ fund! 
Yet, at the same time, 
the roof needed repair, 
the congregation need- 
ed extra staff and so forth. 
But all the money was legally tied up for 
the care and nurture of the pipe organ. I 
am a great pipe organ fan, but not that 
much of a fan! 

It is always appreciated by the session 
and board of the congregation I serve 
when members who wish to make a “‘spe- 
cial donation” enquire where such a dona- 
tion would fit most helpfully in the 
congregation’s overall plans for the year. 
In fact, at our last congregational meeting, 
we drew up a priority list of five “special 
projects” to be paid for “when funds come 
available,” some of those monies coming 
from the general budget and some from 
special gifts. As a result, we have redone 
the nursery floor and put a sprinkler sys- 
tem in the gardens, much to the delight of 
our volunteer gardeners. [4 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp 
to Tony_Plomp @telus.net or 4020 Lancelot 
Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 4S3. 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Ontario's 


the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 


dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
Aap RSlb ele 


for the 
2000 LILIAN FORSYTH SCHOLARSHIP 


for church music. 


For application forms and information, 
contact: 

The Registrar 
Lilian Forsyth Scholarship 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0C2 


Registration deadline is February 28, 2000 


| The Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


ST. ANDREW’S 


SAINT LAMBERT, QUEBEC 


Former members are invited to attend 


Anniversary Banquet 
Saturday, January 22, 6 p.m. 


Worship Service and Luncheon 
Sunday, January 23, 11 a.m. 
Guest Preacher: 

Dr. Arthur Van Seters 

Moderator, 125th General Assembly 


For further information, 

tickets and billets, 

please phone: 

Douglas Mackie (450) 465-8834 

or write to the church office at: 

496 Birch Avenue 

Saint Lambert, Que. J4P 2M8 
E-mail: 
st-andrews.st-lambert @ sympatico.ca 


75™ ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Al 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL of St. Andrew’s Church, King City, 
Ont., led the worship service on June 13, during which the 
congregation presented a farewell gift to its interim student 
minister, Wendy Lampman. Pictured (L to R) with members of the 
church school are: superintendent Bonnie Lea Mooney, Glenn and 
Wendy Lampman, and clerk of session Jim Agnew. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Kirkfield, Ont., 
presented Rita Ewen with a plaque in appreciation for her more than 
65 years in the church choir. She also received an Honorary WMS 

Life Membership for her active participation since 1940. Making 
the presentations were Rev. John Ufkes and Barbara Stanton. 


THE CONGREGATION OF West Vancouver Church 
presented lan and Cathy Victor with a farewell gift — an 
original oil painting by local artist Michael Tickner (right). lan 
was minister of West Vancouver for 10 years (August 1989 - 
June 1999) before moving to St. Giles Church, Ottawa. Cathy 
is minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Kars, and Osgoode Church, 
Vernon, Ont. 


A CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION was pre- 
sented to Henry Wegman for 28 years of service as 


REV. ZANDER AND 
NANCY DUNN were 
toasted and roasted at a gala 
dinner and evening of enter- 
tainment on the occasion of 
Zander’s retirement from 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont. 
The evening included a num- 
ber of humorous skits. In the 
one shown, Zander was 
made Moderator (a position 
he shunned during his min- 
istry) and presented with 
orange vestments by former 
Moderator Linda Bell, while 
another former Moderator, 
John Congram, kisses the 
moderatorial ring. 


clerk of session at the 190th anniversary service of 
Rockway Church, St. Catharines, Ont. The new 

clerk, Donna Bachur, is pictured presenting 
V/ Henry with a gift. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


A VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Stittsville, Ont., with the theme “The Ultimate Adventure 
with Jesus” drew more than 50 children. Gathered on the final 
day are the teachers and helpers: (back row) Allison Hearne, 
Amy McEwing, Susan Oxner, Carrie Oxner, Rev. Steve Webb, 
Katie Webb, Patti Barrett and Anne Sturgeon; (front row) Nancy 
Thunem, Cheryl Westar, Shannon Hall, Chris Hinman. 


4 THE CHURCH SCHOOL OF St. James Church, 
41 Thamesville, Ont., served breakfast to members of the 
congregation on Mother’s Day and raised $207.43 for the 
oor aes nf af Presbyterian World Service and Development Kosovo Relief 
«PWS « la oe 
a eae. On Fund. Proudly displaying the cheque are: (L to R) Erin 

: / es VanRooyen, Lauren Holmes, Brian VanRooyen, David 

Hubbell, Matthew Holmes, Elizabeth Hubbell Jessica Malott 


and Kris VanRooyen. 
7 _ THE CONGREGA- 
a . TION OF Thornhill 


Church, Thornhill, Ont., 
celebrated its 150th an- 
niversary in 1999. The 
two senior members, 
Jean Smith (left) and 
Vera Martin, are shown 
about to cut the anniver- 
sary cake. Behind them 
is the congregation’s an- 
niversary signature quilt. 


Fie, 
Bank of Mon 


Teel 


tndrael ae 


be 


SHIRLEY F. 
MURDOCK 
receives a bouquet 
from Keith MacLennan 
of Knox Church, Indian 
Brook, Cape Breton, | 
N.S., at a reception 
held by the Presbytery 
of Cape Breton to wel- 
come her as diaconal 
minister to the North 
River and North Shore 
congregations. 


CERTIFICATES 
\ MARKING 50 

YEARS of association 
with Riverside Church, 
Windsor, Ont., were 
presented to Adeline 
Jenkins (left) and Ilene 
Russell by Rev. 
Rosemary Doran. 


ON THE 45TH ANNIVERSARY of Wexford 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., a chairlift was 
dedicated in memory of former minister H. T. 
(Ted) Ellis. Trying the lift out is Nell Young. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


“WHAT’S YOUR HURRY? LEAVE YOUR HAT” could have been 
the theme when the children of St. James Church, Chatham, Ont., 
collected sun hats for the summer programs of Flora House and the 
Anishinabe Fellowship in Winnipeg. Members of the congregation 
were encouraged to wear hats on “Hat Sunday” and, then, leave 
them behind after the worship service. More than 175 hats 
were collected — enough to share with some local programs. 


“i SM Es, 
WHEN THE COMMUNITY of Mt. Pleasant, Ont., celebrat- 
ed its bicentennial with an ecumenical church service in 
July, Warren McKinnon, minister of Mt. Pleasant Church, took 
on the role of circuit preacher, arriving for the service on horse- 


back. Fortunately, he was able leave with greater comfort in 
the end. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox 
Church, Indian Brook, Cape Breton, 
N.S., celebrated its 142nd anniversary and 
the 50th anniversary of the current church 
building the weekend of July 16. The cele- 
bration began with a welcome back ceilidh 
on Friday, followed by a pioneer supper on 
Saturday. On Sunday, Rev. Glen Matheson 
of New Glasgow, N.S., returned to his 
home church as guest speaker. He is pic- 
tured with his mother, Madeline Matheson, 
a senior member of the congregation. 


A VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
THE MODERATOR OF the 124th General sae 
Assembly, Rev. William Klempa (far right), had based on the VeggleTowin a aas 
Y: ? : P gn) program was held at St. Paul’s Church, 
a taste of a northern winter when he visited the 3 
: ; Thornbury, Ont. A special feature was 
congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Thompson, f ; : A 
2 the construction site on which the chil- 
Man., last February. On Mr. Klempa’s right 


: sie : dren worked all week to build a church 
is Charles Cook, minister of St. Andrew’s. for VeggieTown. Pictured, some of the 


oldest of the 68 children constructing 
the church. The younger children later 
painted the church. 


A BOOK SIGNING took place at Knox Church, Bayfield, Ont., when au- 
thor Gwyneth Whilsmith introduced her new book of devotions, | Know 

God's in Here Somewhere! Watching her sign a copy of the book for Muriel 
Snider (right) are her daughter, JoAnne Payne, and grandson, Owen Payne. 
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Books for Christmas Giving 
Reviewed by John Congram 

Two regular contributors to the Record 
have produced new books. 

David Webber is a minister of the 
Cariboo Presbyterian Church in the 
Kootenay region of southeastern British 
Columbia. He has brought together 28 of 
his stories under the title of one of them, 
From Under a Blazing Aspen: Seeking 
Faith in the Back of Beyond (Webber 
Ink, 2000, $14). You will have read 
some of these stories in this magazine, 
but many are new. All of them arise out 
of David’s experiences in the Kootenay, 
and most demonstrate his special sensi- 
tivity to the world of nature. All of them 
say something to David about God and 
human relationships and struggle. The 
stories are a delight! David published 
this book in celebration of 10 years of 
Presbyterian mission in the Cariboo. 

Jim Taylor’s newest book, Precious 
Days and Practical Love: Caring for 
Your Aging Parent (Northstone, 1999, 
$19.95), will be welcomed by those who 
must deal with the changing relation- 
ships that occur when parents become 
aged. Along with much practical assist- 
ance, Jim weaves the story of his own 
beloved father, his decline and eventual 
death. Included throughout the book are 
brief vignettes from a variety of people 
who comment on the challenges of deal- 
ing with aging parents and the often dif- 
ficult task of coping with a reversal of 
roles. This is a very helpful book, written 
in an honest and caring manner about a 
subject most of us must confront at some 
point in our lives. 

Gifts for the Journey (St. Martin’s 
Press, 1999, $33.99) is the latest contribu- 
tion from Scott Peck. This boxed set con- 
tains a book and two CDs. The book was 
previously published under the title What 
Return Can I Make? In the book, Peck 
talks about spiritual discovery and what 
he describes as the 12 core aspects of the 
Christian faith, including faith, vulnerab- 
ility and conversion. On one CD, he col- 
laborates with Carmelite Sister Marilyn 
von Waldner: she sings in the folk tradi- 
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tion and Peck offers reflections after each 
song. The other CD is made up complete- 
ly of von Waldner’s songs. 

As the title suggests, The Story of 
Christianity: A Celebration of 2,000 
Years of Faith (Oxford, 1999, $35) tells 
the story of how the Christian faith grew 
into the world’s most widely practised re- 
ligion. This beautifully illustrated book 
would make an excellent addition to your 
coffee table collection. Michael Collins, a 
Roman Catholic, and Matthew Price, a 
Protestant, collaborated in writing the 
narrative that takes the reader from the 
roots of Christianity in the Old Testament 
to the question of where the Christian 
Church is going in the 21st century. 


Twelve Tales for Christmas 

by J. S. S. Armour, foreword by Stuart 
McLean, illustrations by Eva Ferenczy- 
Reichmann (The Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, Montreal, 1999, $20, 
plus $5 shipping). Reviewed by Jean 
Morris. 


Twelve Tales for Christmas is a collec- 
tion of stories first delivered at the CBC 
Radio Christmas Sing-In by James S. S. 
Armour while he was minister of The 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul in 
Montreal. The stories draw 
on memories 
and anecdotes 
from Armour’s 
Christmases 
shared with fam- 
ily and congrega- 
tions. His wit and 
descriptive writ- 
ing make the read- 
er a participant in 
such varied con- © 
texts as a prairie 
pageant, with regrettable fistfights among 
the cherubs, to the serenity of Christmas 
letters written and received with love. 
These stories awaken readers to per- 
sonal memories of Christmases past, and 
the senses come alive with smells of 
roasting turkey, the lights of trees and 
wreaths, and the sounds of bells and chil- 


dren’s choirs. The recalling of Christmas 
Eve events of reverent community wor- 
ship and household horrors of the late- 
night assembly of toys brings the divine 
and mundane together in a way that 
speaks to the experiences of all of us. 
Twelve Tales for Christmas will appeal 
to all ages. The characters range from 
Claudette, the littlest cherub in the heav- 
enly chorus, to Miss Burry, a retired 
schoolteacher who is invited to Govern- 
ment House for Christmas. Armour has a 
gift for telling stories and, on occasion, in- 
serts a parable for good measure. By shar- 
ing his experiences of Christmas tradi- 
tions and emotions, readers cannot help 
but reflect on their own faith at Christmas. 
These delightful tales are humorous, 
down-to-earth and gently poke fun at the 
idiosyncrasies many share. They also 
have a depth of meaning that points to the 
heart of Christmas — the proclamation of 
God’s love in Jesus Christ. In each tale, 
the wonder of Christmas, its mystery and 
good news of great joy, is woven sensi- 
tively but obviously into the narrative. 
The stories have beautiful illustra- 
tions, including some of the windows in 
St. Andrew and St. Paul, created by Eva 
Ferenczy-Reichmann, a member of the 
congregation. Money 
from the purchase of 
this book and its com- 
panion CBC Christ- 
mas Sing-In CD will 
be given to 16 chari- 
ties. The CD (also 
$20) features the 
best music compiled 
from 19 years of 
CBC Sing-Ins (see 
< News, November 
Record). This would be a 
wonderful gift for anyone who seeks a 
glimpse of hope, peace, love and joy in 
the ordinary events of life. Call the 
church’s music department (514) 842- 
9991, Fax (514) 842-3433, E-mail: 
a_p @netaxis.ca. 


Jean Morris is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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REVIEWS 


Come Know My Joy: Hymns from 
The Book of Praise by The Singers 
and Players of Beaches Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, $18. Reviewed by 
Andrew Fullerton. 


Once upon a time, “Abide With Me” 
was a brand-new hymn. At first, people 
thought it was strange and doleful. 
“Change and decay around in all I 
see... “ it famously opines. Yet, it 
spoke to people, even those who reacted 
to new hymns with suspicion! In time, 
the church allowed it into its storehouse 
of hymns-we-cannot-do-without. 

Many new hymns in The Book of 
Praise (1997) will find their way into 
that storehouse. Their entry is now 
hastened by the resourceful musicians of 
Beaches Church in Toronto. They have 
produced a splendid CD recording of 24 
“new” selections from that book, show- 
ing how singable these hymns can be. 

The Singers and Players of Beaches 
Church are well-positioned to do this. 


Enrich your worship experience! 


SPIRIT ANEW 


Singing Prayer and Praise 
EDITED BY ALAN C. Sip 
WHITMORE 


More than 175 songs that offer 
contemporary and traditional 
musical styles. Praise choruses, 
scripture songs, meditative 
songs, prayer responses, mantras 
and chants from Taizé, the lona 
Community, African-American 
music, songs for communion and more. 


Music Leader Edition * Paper, Coil Binding® 8.5 x II" 


$39.95 © ISBN 1-55145-343-6 


Pew Edition * Paper, Coil Binding* 6 x 9" 


$12.95 © ISBN 1-55145-345-2 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite book seller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS INC. 


9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V1R2 Office Hours: 8:00am—4:30pm Pacific Time 


Spirit. zn 


They are led by Andrew Donaldson and 
Donald Anderson who served as the 
hymn-book’s co-editors. A delightful ar- 
ray of instruments accompanies the 
singing wonderfully well. Lori Gem- 
mell’s harp is especially beautiful. In 
fact, you'll hear no organ on this CD. 
But you will hear many stringed and 
wind instruments, with brass and percus- 
sion, too. 

Too modern you say? Nonsense. 
Don’t the musicians of Beaches Church 
recover the tradition of parish band or or- 
chestra, whose gradual replacement by 
expensive organs Thomas Hardy lament- 
ed in Under the Greenwood Tree? And 
then there’s Psalm 150. 

Many selections come from traditions 
and regions of the world beginning to 
find a place in our hymnody. You’ll hear 
a distinctly Celtic strain, for example. 
Korean and Native American melodies 
have a place, too. The music of South 
America and Central America flavours 
some hymns and there’s even a New- 


CU? 


) PRAISE 


foundland folk tune setting for the words 
of I Corinthians 13. 

I think the fight over “old” and “new” 
is childish. Too often, it’s really a quarrel 
between “familiar” and “unfamiliar.” But 
it’s not the hymn’s fault we don’t know 
it, is it? What we call a “new” hymn may 
have been penned in the 12th century! 
What we really mean is: “It’s new to me. 
I don’t know it.” 

There’s only one cure for that. Buy 
the CD. Listen to it. Then sing these 
hymns to God and be glad. 


Andrew Fullerton is the minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Stratford, Ont. He likes learn- 
ing new hymns that are, in fact, very old. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include 
shipping and handling but not GST. Do not 
send payment with order. An invoice will fol- 
low. Please include name and location of con- 
gregation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, 
ext. 301, E-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 


St. Andrew’s, Arthur, 
and St. Andrew's, 
Gordonville, 


Ontario 


Two vibrant congregations 
seeking a minister 


who will be: 


+ Acompassionate friend 
+ A biblical preacher 
+ A dynamic leader 


Is God calling you? 


Contact: Rev. J. Johnson 
Box 133, Drayton, ON NOG 1P0 


(519) 343-3201 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

LEISHMAN, HELEN M. of Brandon, Man., 
passed away at Brandon Regional Health 
Centre on Sunday, August 15, 1999. She 
grew up in Nova Scotia on an estate man- 
aged by her father. Completing her early 
education in Nova Scotia to Grade 11, she 
graduated from Normal School. She re- 
ceived her deaconess training at Ewart 
College, Toronto. After graduation, she 
travelled west and served as a deaconess 
in various small towns and taught at the 
Indian residential school in Kenora, Ont., 
where she met her husband. She was a life 
member of the WMS Brandon Presbyterial, 
Southenders and Park Avenue Seniors. 
She never stopped learning, receiving her 
Grade 12 certificate at the age of 54 and 
continuing to take university courses. She 
loved to read and enjoyed writing stories 
and poems. 

She will be lovingly remembered by 
daughters Ellen Pichie and Edna Pealche 
of Brandon; Sheila of Germany; Elizabeth 
of Altona, Man.; Margaret Leishman of 
Brandon; Iris of Deloraine, Man. There are 
17 grandchildren, 13 great-grandchildren, 
two brothers and three sisters, numerous 
nieces and nephews. 

A service of remembrance was held in 
First Presbyterian Church, Brandon, Au- 
gust 19, with Rev. Dale Woods officiating. 

SLAVIK, REV. FRANK, BA, BD., M.Th., 
passed away suddenly in his 85th year on 
Thursday, July 1, 1999, at the Toronto East 
General Hospital. Beloved husband of 
Adele, father and father-in-law of Ron and 
Donna, cherished grandfather of Shantal 
and Shane. 

Born in Hungary in 1914, Frank Slavik 
came to Canada when he was 17. After 
various careers, he entered Knox College 
at the University of Toronto where he dis- 
tinguished himself as an outstanding stu- 
dent. After graduating in 1951, he worked 
as an ordained missionary for three years 
in the Barrie, Ontario, area: Oro Station, 
Oro Central and Guthrie. Because of his 
gifts in ministry and his skills in encourag- 
ing and motivating people, the Presbyterian 
Church asked him to serve as an extension 
minister, building new churches in suburban 
Toronto. He established three churches: 
Albion Gardens in Etobicoke, St. Stephen’s 
in Scarborough and St. Mark’s in Missis- 
sauga. The church also called on his lead- 
ership to assist the First Hungarian 


Presbyterian Church in Toronto and West 
Flamboro Church, Ont. For good reason, 
he was affectionately called “The St. Paul 
of the Presbyterian Church.” 

And he said unto them, “Follow me, 
and | will make you fishers of men” 
(Matthew 4:19). 

WOTHERSPOON, REV. DR. PETER C., 
went to be with his Lord on October 23, 
1999. 

Peter Wotherspoon was born in 1919 
and immigrated to Canada from Scotland 
in 1930 with his parents and two brothers. 
He completed elementary and high school 
studies in Toronto. After one year at the 
University of Toronto, he was sent out by 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions to 
Three Hills, Alberta, to minister to a three- 
point charge. There, he also met his wife- 
to-be, Carol Harte, and they were married 
in July 1942 before he went overseas with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. After four 
years of service, he returned to Alberta and 
finished his bachelor of arts program at the 
University of Alberta. During this time, he 
was also a student minister at Westmount 
Church, Edmonton. 

Dr. Wotherspoon spent the following 
three years at Knox College, Toronto. After 
completing theological studies there and 
receiving ordination, he went to Edinburgh 
to pursue doctoral studies at New College; 
in 1953, he was granted his doctorate. That 
same year he was appointed as minister at 
Willowdale, Edwell and Valley Centre 
churches near Red Deer, Alberta. In Janu- 
ary 1957, he received a call from St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Ottawa. He accepted, and he 
and Carol began a new extension church in 
the Ottawa suburbs. In 1959, a new church 
building was dedicated and, in 1968, the 
congregation amalgamated with St. David’s 
Church to form St. David and St. Martin 
Church which Dr. Wotherspoon served 
until his retirement in 1984. 

During his ministry and after retirement, 
he served as clerk of presbytery for 15 
years. He served on many of the commit- 
tees and boards of the General Assembly, 
synod and presbytery and took an active 
part in the life of the church in the Ottawa 
Presbytery. On retirement, he was made 
minister emeritus of St. David and St. Martin 
Church. 

HACKER, MAE, RN, in her 96th year, in Mid- 
land, Ont., Tuesday, June 29, 1999. Mae 
attended Knox Church, Midland, for 77 


years; was active in the WA, WMS, Bible 
study groups; and became our first woman 
elder in the 1970s. Mae was a woman of 
faith, good nature, humour and wisdom, 
and she is missed by the Knox family. 

JEFFERY, AUDREY, faithful member and 
elder of St. Andrew’s, Cobourg, Ont., and 
life member of the WMS, died Sept. 12, 
1999. 

JEWELL, OLIVE EILEEN, lifelong member 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Bolsover, Ont. Passed away after a lengthy 
illness on Sept. 29, 1999, at Ross Memor- 
ial Hospital, Lindsay, Ont. 

KING, MURIEL, age 78, lifelong member, 
session member since 1971, Rockwood 
Presbyterian Church, Rockwood, Ont., died 
Oct. 15, 1999. 

McCORMACK, MARION, faithful member for 
75 years, choir member, member of 
women’s groups, Alexandra, Brantford, 
Ont., Oct. 30, 1999. 

McLAREN, ISABEL, 80, faithful member, 
elder, teacher, leader of St. Stephen’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Ottawa, died Oct. 25, 1999. 

MITCHELL, CATHERINE “KITTY,” member 
for 28 years of Knox, Welland, Ont., June 
27. A “Scottish lass” missed by all. 

MORGAN, ROBERT K., lifetime member, 
elder and board of managers, St. Andrew’s, 
Clinton, Ont., died Aug. 30, 1999. 

NORMAN, ISOBEL, faithful member for 58 
years, past choir member, past church sec- 
retary, member of women’s group (WOA), 
Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., Oct. 10, 1999. 

PEACOCK, FRANK, died on July 23, 1999, 
at the age of 93. Frank was a lifelong mem- 
ber of Omagh Presbyterian Church, Milton, 
Ont. He served the congregation well in 
many capacities. Frank was an active 
member of the session for 50 years up until 
the time of his death. 

RUNDLE, VERA MARGUERITE, 93, faithful 
member, St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
Port Perry, Ont., Sept. 26, 1999. 


ORDINATIONS 
Hwang, Rev. Timothy, Chambit Church, 
Montreal, Oct. 24. 
Kerr, Rev. Susan Katherine, Knox’s Galt, 
Cambridge, Ont., Oct. 24. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Bigelow, Rev. Cam, St. Andrew’s-Knox, Fort 
Erie, Ont., Sept. 12. 
Carter, Rev. Christopher H., St. Andrew’s, 
King City, Ont., Sept. 19. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception 
of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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Seasons Greetings 
LOM 
DOMINION REGALIA 


SUPERFRONTALS, VASES 
CANDLESTICKS, CROSSES 
ANTEPENDIA, FRONTALS 
CALL OR WRITE US TODAY! 
1550 O’Connor Dr., Toronto, Ontario 
(416) 752-2382 or Fax (416) 752-4615 


ST. ANDREW'S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


STITTSVILLE, ONTARIO 
has an immediate opening for an Organist/Music 
Director for a choir of 8-10. The organisa 
Rogers digital model C445 with TR300 module 
and the piano is a Young Chang. Both less than 
10 years old. Sound-mixer system is in regular 
use to augment acoustics of our sanctuary. 
Send résumé to: 

The Organist Search Committee 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
2 Church Street 
P.O. Box 498 
Stittsville, Ontario K2S 1A6 
or E-mail: swebb @on.aibn.com 


Stained Glass 


Designers, Painters, Craftsmen 


PHONE (416) 635-7666 
Bee foes. § 


sia VS 3900 CHESSWOOD DR, 
MENS TORONTO, ONTARIO M3J 2W6 


FOR SALE: Electrohome organ, bench. 
Good condition. Suitable for home, small 
church or hall. $500. (905) 889-1775. 


HERITAGE GREEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, Stoney Creek, Ontario, is look- 
ing for a new Director of Music. The per- 
son we are looking for is a competent 
pianist, has some experience with a choir, 
is a sincere Christian and shares our vision 
on how music can play a vital role in a 
growing church. We are a young congre- 
gation, with a variety of ages, using a mix 
of worship styles. For more information, 
contact Rev. Jeff Chalmers at jchalmers @ 
spryent.com or (905) 627-1870. 


ST. PAUL’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Nobleton, Ontario, requires a Choir Dir- 
ector/Organist. Please send résumé by 
fax to (905) 939-8471. 


TRANSITIONS 


Cleland, Rev. Sylvia, West Point Grey 
Church, Vancouver, Sept. 12. 

Dawes, Rev. Wayne, Knox’s Galt, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Nov. 28. 

Hwang, Rev. Timothy, Chambit Church, 
Montreal, Oct. 24. 

McAvoy, Rev. Carolyn (interim minister), 
St. Giles, Cambridge, Ont., Nov. 7. 

Tait-Katerberg, Rev. Diane (assistant min- 
ister), St. John’s Church, White Rock, B.C.., 
July 18. 

Whitson, Rev. Mary, North Pelham, Rock- 
way, Ont., Oct. 24. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 
7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. EQH 1Y5. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, 
Box 4, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1Bo. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. 
Cynthia Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, 
N.S. B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. 
Rev. Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellar- 
ton, N.S. BOK 1S0. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. 
Glenn Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s. Rev. lan S. 
Wishart, 5 Chestnut Place, St. John’s, Nfld. 
A1B 271. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. 
James; Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1RO0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 5 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward’s; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part time). Search Com- 
mittee, 79 St. Georges St., Beauharnois, 
Que. J6N 1Y9. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. Edward O’Neill, Box 7, 
Maxville, Ont. KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 
1983, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Iroquois, Knox; Cardinal, St. Andrew’s and 
St. James. Rev. lan MacLean, PO Box 94, 
Prescott, Ont. KOE 1TO. 

Lachute, Que., Margaret Rodger Memorial. 
Rev. William Klempa, 372 Roslyn Ave., 
Westmount, Que. H3Z 2L6; wklemp @ 
po-box.mcgill.ca. 

Montreal, Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
Rev. J.C. McLelland, 121 Alston Rd., 
Pointe-Claire, Que. HOR 3E2. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 


Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, 
St. Laurent, Que. H4L 1K5. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew's; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, 
Ont. NOG 1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 
138, Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852- 
1171; leaskdalepres @ interhop.net. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Helen Smith, 
PO Box 309, Station B, Toronto, Ont. 
M5T 2W2; rh.smith@home.com. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

Bolton, Caven. Rev. Issa A. Saliba, 9846 
Keele St., Box 5097, Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David 
McBride, PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont. 
L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Peter Barrow, 
38 Edith St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 3B1. 
Collingwood, First (associate minister). 
Search Committee, 200 Maple St., Colling- 

wood, Ont. LOY 2R2. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
Square, Cambridge, Ont. N1S 1H4. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Murray Laur- 
enson, 360 Tower St. N, Fergus, Ont. 
N1M 2N7. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Knox. 
Rev. Calvin Lewis, Box 981, Harriston, Ont. 
NOG 1ZO. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Sam Priestley, 
143 Main St. N, Markham, Ont. L8P 1Y2. 
Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. Wayne 
Baswick, 36 Campbell Dr., Brampton, Ont. 

L6X 2H7; 905-456-1727. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raye Brown, 
1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret 
Robertson, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M3C 1J7; 416-441-1111; mroberts@ 
presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, All People (Mahn-Min). Rev. In Kee 
Kim, 3625 Haven Glenn, Mississauga, Ont. 
L4X 1X7. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Robert 
Syme, 19 Queensbury Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M1N 2x8. 

Toronto, Grace (Etobicoke). Rev. William 
Adamson, 299 Mill Rd. #902, Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9C 4V9. 

Toronto, Knox (Spadina). Rev. Bob Fourney, 
1 Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 
Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 

Lambeth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Clyde Ervine, 15 
Lambeth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen 
Abbott, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 
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Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Roll- 
wage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John 
Bannerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, 
Ont. N5Z 3X5; 519-681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7. 

Brantford, Alexandra. Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, 
97 Wellington St., Brantford, Ont. N3T 
2M1; (519) 752-4932; cpc @ bfree.on.ca. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 

Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. 
Rev. Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 
Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7. 

Forest, St. James. Rev. Joop Eenkhoorn, 311 
Michigan Ave., Point Edward, Ont. N7V 1G1. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, St. 
John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 72, 
Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, 
Caledonia, Ont. NSW 1B8. 

Ilderton, Bethel. Rev. Keith McKee, 1475 
Dundas St., London, Ont. NSW 3B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc. Rev. Dennis 
Carrothers, 901-700 Wonderland Rd. N, 
London, Ont. N6H 4V3. 

London, Westmount. Rev. Karen Timbers, 
370 Ridout St., London, Ont. N6C 327; 
gkmstim @ execulink.com. 

Markdale, Cooke’s; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. 
Rick Eidenmueller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. 
NOC 1HO. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 
86, Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s; Dawn, Knox. Rev. 
Philip Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. 
NON 1G0. 

Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial; Burgoyne, 
Knox. Rev. Ted Creen, 865 Second Ave. 
W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 
120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 
Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Mary 
Templer, Box 93, Dresden, Ont. NOP 1MO. 
Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 

219, Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. W. Scott McAndless, 

58 Erie St. S, Leamington, Ont. N8H 3B1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew’s (half-time, ordained 
minister). Rev. Margaret Mullin, 1405 Van 
Horne Ave., Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4; 
phone/fax: 204-727-4414; mullinm@ 
mb.sympatico.ca. 

Full-time regional staff position. Rev. Jean Bry- 
den, Search Committee Convener, 808-9th 
St. NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. R1N 3L3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. 
MacOdrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. 
POT 1MO. 
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Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
207 South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
PrEMGite 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John Hoger- 
waard, 341 Eveline St. at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man. R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister as of Febru- 
ary 1, 2000). Rev. Brown Milne, 10 Var- 
moor Pl. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 0A1; 
milnejb @cadvision.com; Web _ site: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
6104 - 148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1 @telusplanet.net; Fax: 780- 
439-1676. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Don Hill, 
1818 - 5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. 
T1J OW6; dhill @mox.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. John Allan, 680 Courtney 
St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted 
Siverns, 335 7th St., New Westminster, 
B.C. V3M 3kKQ; tsiverns @planeteer.com. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, 
Alberta. Available immediately, full-time, 
three-year appointment. Good knowledge 
of Korean and English required. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford 

Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Briefly noted 


Deaths: Joan Hamilton, mother of 
Terrie-Lee Hamilton, senior adminis- 
trator of the General Assembly office, 
Nov. 2; Barbara Woodruff, former 
program secretary of the WMS, 

Nov. 3. 

Comings: Mark and Pamela Young 
and family from Malawi, in December; 
Bruce Hickling from Malawi, in January. 
Goings: Jonathan Sherbino, to 
Malawi, Nov. 19; Heather Jones, to 
Malawi, Dec. 18; Michael and Wendy 
Lessard-Clouston and family, to 
Japan, Dec. 28; Joy Randall, to 
Taiwan, Jan. 12. 

Published: Kathy Cawsey, Presby- 
terian Record columnist and contribu- 
tor, on the Globe and Mail’s Facts and 
Arguments page, Nov. 2, 1999. 
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BRIDLEWOOD 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AGINCOURT, ONTARIO 
is seeking a 


CHOIR DIRECTOR 


for asmall choir. + ¥ / 
Blend of traditional and 
contemporary music. 
Please contact Bridlewood Church 
(416) 497-5959 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
: DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 

Collection Plates » Brass Refinishing 

95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 
Website: www.millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting .com 
MADE IN CANADA 


LAOS MINISTRIES 


In Service of the 
Whole People of God 


A ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church that seeks through 
workshops, seminars, retreats, 
preaching, adult education, 
consultations, etc. “to equip the 
saints for the work of ministry, for 
building up the Body of Christ.” 


The Rev. Dr. Robert (Bob) Spencer 
Director & Teaching Elder 


Tel. (519) 822-4015 
Fax (519) 822-4587 
E-mail 
robertc.spencer@sympatico.ca 


MILLS 


Architectural 
Lighting 


... The New 
Millennium ... 
A time of great 
uplifting. Shows 
how the | 
prophecies of 
Daniel, Saint 
John, others and 
the Stone of 
Destiny point to 
this immediate 


OPENING DESTINY 


ATLANTIS TO ARMAGEDDON 


J. BRUCE BURKE MILLER 


To Order: era. 


... Highlights 
many Reformed 
Church Notables 
such as John 
Knox & Thomas 
Chalmers. Also 
toasts Robbie 
Burns and Saint 
Patrick. 


Please send $19.95 
[incl. shipping / handling] to 
Glenville Cross 
Resources & 
Publications Inc. 

Box #528 - 7620 - Elbow Dr. 
S.W. Calgary, AB 
T2V 1K2, 

Ph./Fax: (403) 287-6703 


@ 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


Y ‘ Ilustration by Claudio Ghirardo 
fh page to share with the children you love 
: ‘ 


A Child Is Born 
Scripture Readings: Luke 2:1-20, Matthew 2:1-12 


Study the Scripture texts above and circle True or False for each of the following: 
F There were three Magi from the East who visited Jesus. 

First one angel and then a host of angels appeared to the shepherds. 

Jesus did not cry. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John all tell about Jesus’ birth. 
Mary and Joseph had to go to Bethlehem to be registered by the government. 


aoe ee ee oer le (le | 
PE) ote CST eet ee el ee Td 


The Magi presented gifts of gold, frankincense and myrtle. mrs 
: ; t 
The Magi followed the stars to find the place where Jesus was born. cla aes nite 
baby just like me. 


Jesus was born in Nazareth. Help me to grow up to be 


an adult just like you. 
Find the seven errors in this picture of Jesus’ birth. Amen. 


A note to adults reading this page: 


Unfortunately, there are so many traditions that have built up around Jesus’ birth Story, children experience difficulty knowing what Scripture 
actually describes. These extra traditions are not wrong, but children deserve the truth. Help them to treasure the real story in all its beauty. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


The Festival of Lights 


Betty Worthington 


n the third Sunday in Advent, 
our congregation lit the Candle 
of Joy. It reminded us of the 


joy the birth of our Saviour brings. We 
sang hymns of praise for the tiny baby 
born so long ago in Bethlehem. 

Two days later, I took a step even fur- 
ther back in time. For more than 2,100 
years, Jewish people have gathered with 
their families to celebrate the victory of 
Judah Maccabees and his followers over 
the Syrian army. When they reclaimed 
Jerusalem, their first task was to repair 
and cleanse the Temple. They removed 
the Greek altar and pagan idols, then 
decorated the Temple with golden 
crowns and shields. A new menorah was 
made and illuminated. They found only 
one small cruse of oil, enough oil for one 
day. But a miracle happened. It burned 
for eight days! 

People crowded into the Temple to 
celebrate and honour this miracle. All 
over the world, even today, Jews celebrate 
Hanukkah, the Festival of Lights, by 
lighting eight candles and distributing 
Hanukkah gilt (coins) to the children. I 
wonder, did Mary and Joseph 


SOON 


filled me 
with awe. 
Joseph and 
Jesus must have 
sung these same 
words and lit their own 
candles in a menorah. I looked 

up at the beautiful stained glass win- 
dows pointing the way to Israel. I was 
overwhelmed with emotion. 

Many of the men in that 
beautiful synagogue proudly 
wore Royal Canadian Le- 
gion blazers pinned with 
their Canadian war medals. 

Some were in wheelchairs 

or had walkers or canes. Tears came to 
my eyes. I was in the midst of living his- 
tory — from ancient times to these 
troubled modern times. 

After the service, we gathered in the 
large auditorium. There were nine at our 

table. We were a family — 


ever take Jesus, as a child, Hanukkah not a family of blood, but a 
from Nazareth in Galilee to y family sharing in the care of 
Bethlehem, the city of David Sives new veterans of war who had been 
in Judaea, to celebrate there meaning to broken and were hospitalized. 
with his family? We know . We played with small, gold- 
Joseph was of the house and Christmas coloured dreidles as children 


lineage of David. 

I was invited to attend the welcoming 
of the Sabbath service in the new syna- 
gogue at Sunnybrook Health Science 
Centre, Toronto. About 50 people 
crowded into the small chapel for the 
solemn and moving service; seven were 
women. The service was printed in He- 
brew with English translations. The his- 
toric words of the Old Testament were 
sung and chanted in Hebrew. The an- 
cient words, recited in deep male voices, 
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in Israel did so long ago. I 
wonder, did Joseph, a carpenter, make 
one of these spinning tops for Jesus and 
his friends? Did he make the family 
menorah in his workshop? How did Mary 
prepare her Hanukkah feast? 

The auditorium was colourfully dec- 
orated for the celebrations. The five-foot 
menorah was presented by the General 
Wingate branch of the Royal Canadian 
Legion and dedicated by the rabbi. Three 
candles were lit. 


) 


20s 


The joyous festivities of Hanukkah 
began. A trio of musicians filled the hall 
with traditional Israeli music. Strong 
men danced together; men, women and 
children danced. We sang songs in He- 
brew, Yiddish and English. This was not 
Fiddler on the Roof, but we experienced 
the joyous happiness of that wedding 
feast. I wonder, did Jesus and his friends 
dance the horah, too? How did they cele- 
brate the miracle of Hanukkah? 

Food and wine was supplied in abun- 
dance. Crispy hot potato latkes served 
with applesauce, fancy breads and fill- 
ings, and lots of jelly doughnuts are the 
traditional foods. 

I will cherish this night in my mem- 
ory. The Jewish Festival of Lights gave 
new meaning to Jesus’ nativity for me. 
At our church, we prepared to light the 
fourth candle of Advent and celebrate 
the birth of Jesus, our Lord. 


Betty Worthington is a member of Trinity 
York Mills Church in Toronto. 
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